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The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  founded 
by  Royal  Charter,  granted  in  the  year  1826  by 
His  Majesty  King  Geoi^e  IV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  Literature  in  its  more  important 
branches,  with  a  special  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  English  Language. 

The  plan  proposed  for  effecting  tliis  object,  in- 
cluded— 1.  The  reading  at  the  Society's  meetings 
and  the  publication  in  its  Transactions,  of  papers 
on  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Philology,  and  the 
Fine  Arts  : — 2.  The  adjudication  of  honorary  re- 
wards for  works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  for 
important  discoveries  in  literature  : — 3.  The  pub- 
lication of  inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature, 
and  of  such  works  as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character  which 
readily  commands  the  attention  of  publishers. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  plan, 
the  Council  of  the  Society  has  already  published 
six  parts,  making  three  volumes  in  quarto,  of  its 
Transactions,  and  a  fourth  volume  in  octavo,  the 
first  of  a  new  series,  comprising  researches  into 
the  origin  of  different  languages,  elucidations  of 
ancient  monuments,  as  medals,  vases,  and  statues, 
disquisitions  on  points  of  ancient  geography, 
classical  history,  and  archaeology  in  general, — 
speculations  on  the  hieroglyphical  language  of 
Egypt,  the  chronology  of  its  several  royal  dyna^;- 
ties,  and  the  age  of  its  most  celebrated  monu- 
ments,— the  illustration  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip^ 
tions,  with  other  subjects  relating  to  the  history 
and  developement  of  the  human  intellect.  A  fifth 
volume  is  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 


The  second  division  of  the  Society's  plan  has 
likewise  been  to  some  extent  carried  into  effect. 
Two  gold  medals,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  its 
Royal  founder,  were  annually  awarded  by  the 
Council  during  His  Majesty's  life,  viz. : — 
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This  part  of  the  plan  was  unfortunately  sus- 
pended by  the  demise  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth,  without  any  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  Royal  bounty. 

In  the  third  department  of  its  operations,  the 
Society  has  likewise  been  hitherto  restrained  by 
the  limited  extent  of  its  funds.  It  has  neverthe- 
less continued,  in  a  second  volume  of  sixty  folio 
plates,  the  publication  of  hieroglyphics,  begun  by 
the  Egyptian  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Young.    The  liberality  of 
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some  of  it»  members  has  further  enabled  the 
Council  to  engage  in  the  present  undertaking; 
and  they  have  lately  become  entitled,  in  aid  of 
this  department  of  their  labours,  to  the  sum  of 
bfiOOl.y  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Richards,  one  of  its  original  promoters 
and  most  zealous  friends. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  literary  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  in  need  of  an  Introductory  Essay  than 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  it  not  only  includes  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time,  and  is  of  a  less  varied  character, 
but  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  writings  are  anonymous, 
so  that  it  is  tolerably  complete  in  the  description  of 
the  works  of  each  successive  author.  Very  little  of  the 
popular  literature  of  this  period  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  very  extensive,  or,  a|; 
least,  that  the  larger  portion  was  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing. It  was  an  age  of  oppression  and  violence,  during 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  England  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  misery  and  ignorance.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  former  volume  of  the  present  work,  how, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Saxon  period,  learning,  that 
is,  the  study  of  Latin  literature,  was  sinking  into  neglect  in 
this  island,  and  how  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  then 
spreading  abroad  in  works  written  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.  The  use  of  this  latter  language,  in  writing,  was 
almost  abolished  after  the  invasion  of  the  Normans.  It  was 
only  preserved  in  the  continuation  for  a  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  some  productions,  mostly  of  a 
religious  or  moral  character,  for  which  we  are  probably 
indebted  to  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  places  in  our  monasteries.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  native  literature  begins  again 
to  make  its  appearance.    At  this  time  the  Anglo-Norman 
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language  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older  Saxon  ;  and  we 
may  properly  divide  the  literature  of  the  whole  period  into 
the  two  classes  of  Anglo- Latin  and  Anglo-Norman. 

§  I. — Anglo^Laiin  Literature. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  a 
great  intellectual  movement  had  commenced  in  the  schools 
on  the  continent.  This  showed  itself  in  an  increasing 
study  of  the  ancient  writers  of  Rome,  and  a  consequent 
improvement  in  literary  taste  and  style.  Latin  composi- 
tion was  cultivated  nowhere  with  greater  success  than  in 
the  schools  of  Normandy ;  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  those  schools  were  brought  over 
into  our  island  by  the  Conqueror.  From  that  moment 
the  Anglo-Latin  writers  took  a  position  in  the  literature 
of  Europe  which  they  had  long  lost,  or  which,  more  truly, 
they  had  never  held  before ;  for  the  Latinity  of  the  early 
Saxon  writers  is  tame  and  incorrect  when  compared  With 
that  of  the  scholars  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  It  was, 
however,  essentially  owing  to  the  importation  of  learned 
men ;  for,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
the  distinguished  Latin  writers  in  our  island  were,  with 
very  few  exception^,  foreigners  who  were  brought  over  by 
the  Norman  monarchs  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church.  The  earlier  Anglo-Norman  scholars  were  almost 
entirely  theologians,  and  the  epigrams  of  Godfrey  of  Win- 
chester stand  alone  amid  a  mass  of  writings  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  valuable  letters,  and  a  few  historical 
tracts,  have  little  interest  at  the  present  day. 

The  great  developement  of  the  scholastic  system  on  the 
continent,  and  the  intellectual  agitation  to  which  it  gave 
birth,  had  a  visible  influence  on  the  literature  of  our  island, 
although  it  appears  that,  perhaps  ft*om  the  greater  extent 
of  our  political  troubles,  the  disputes  of  the  scholastic 
philosophers  were  not  much  encouraged  here.    Although 
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the  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  existed  in  the  eariier 
part  of  the  twelfth  century^  they  seem  to  have  had  little 
influence  during  the  whole  Norman  period,  and  were  looked 
upon  only  as  introductory  to  the  universities  of  France. 
Thither  flocked  most  of  our  native  scholars ;  and  English- 
men, such  as  Athelard,  Robert  de  Retines,  Robert  de  Me- 
lun,  Daniel  de  Merlai,  John  of  Salisbury,  &c.,  became  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  continental  schools. 

The  Latin  of  the  earlier  writers  is  characterized  bj  cqn- 
siderable  Yijgo^r  of  style,  arising  from  clearness  and  simpli- 
city of  diction,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  an  afiecta- 
tion  of  florid  ornament  which  made  the  style  of  the  later 
writers  very  confused  and  often  unintelligible.  We  meet 
with  good  Latin  poetry  throughout  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
writings  of  Laurence  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  Hauteyillei  Nigellus  Wireker, 
Alexander  Neckam,  and  others,  contain  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  almost  classic  elegance ;  whilst  a  new  style  of 
Latin  versification,  in  which  rhymes  took  the  place  of  the 
ancient  metres,  beginning  with  Hilarius,  and  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  satirical  poems  attribijted  to  Walter 
Mapes,  possesses  a  certain  energy  and  sprightliness  which  is 
not  without  considerable  attraction.  This  class  of  poetry 
became  extremely  popular,  and  continued  to  exist  in  its 
original  vigour  long  after  the  style  of  the  more  serious 
Latin  writers  had  become  hopelessly  debased.  Indeed, 
the  period  at  which  it  appears  to  have  flourished  most  was 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  troubled 
reign  of  Henry  IIL  It  may  be  observed  that  poetry  in 
general  was  peculiarly  the  literature  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  secular  clergy ;  and  much  of  that  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  is  distinguished  by  its  hostility  to 
monachism. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  of  Latin  writers  during 
the  twelfth  century  was  that  of  historians.    At  first  their 
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workn  were  mere  dry  chronicles  of  events,  like  the  remains 
of  Klorftfice  of  Worcester  and  Turgot.  Eadmer*s  historical 
frork%  snay  }h:  ci^nsidered  in  some  degree  as  political  trea- 
tt^n,  their  object  being  to  commemorate  and  defend  the 
r^fftdtutt  of  Win  friend  and  patron  Anselm.  Ordericus  Vitalis 
firni  tntule  history  the  object  of  laborious  research,  but  his 
Wf^fk  want»  ^yntem  and  arrangement.  William  o^  Malms- 
h^ifj  't%  the  moMt  elegant  of  our  medieval  historians;  and 
ftO^r  Win  time  nererai  of  his  countrymen,  such  asGiraldus 
Cnw)ff*^%nin  and  William  of  Newbury,  attempted  with  suo- 
tJ^.nn  t/i  rai^MT  the  character  of  the  historian  above  that  of  the 
rn^f«  /rhroriiclirr.  We  can  only  look  upon  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
rri//Mf  h  hn  a  wrif^rr  of  romance.  1 1  was  in  these  histories  that 
ihP'.  tMiiu  »iyli?  of  the  nchools  became  most  rapidly  debased, 
jf^ffly  hfmune  the  authors  were  in  many  cases  monks  and 
hfd  #/;h/>olrrmn,  and  partly  because  they  had  to  deal  with 
fftftff^rn  iff  fff'traf^  life,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  in- 
UffAftf^  #  \mt\9iiffm%  phrfi»eology.  This  becomes  more  ap- 
fffrf^ttf  Ur*fnf*U  M»f*  br^intiin^  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
frttA  nnt-h  tfrniftitc  nn  i\mi  of  Joc^clin  de  Brakelonde  presents 
pr  ^ffihyth  Hfhfih^i  Ut  ^ht»  /^fyle  of  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Otff*U}Hn  f'fmfttht0*ti^t^,  \pry  little  Latin  prose  that  is  to- 
t^ffrM^  pft^  ii^t'i^f4ift  htfpt  Um  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
f-^ff.  f^fftftmft  ^nti  Kn^llfth  had  then,  to  a  certain  degree, 
f^ff'^Mi  itt*-  lm^)ft  ntii  nt  tlm  field,  or  at  least  had  thrown  it 
^^^^/  fh*i  fmftfU  fff  *  %rh##ol  of  heavy  theologians. 

'^i^A  tn:hf4it^ijif  wfiii^rtt  Iff  the  twelfth  century  appear  to 
^MVA  j/^vU^  iU^f$$^\^ifi$  on  thttir  epistolary  style,  and  many 
y^^f  )m\^*i>i*^h^  vol<im«t^  of  letUtrs,  collected  and  pub- 
i}itU^fi  Oy  11^4.-0^  Iff  \iy  iU^\r  dinrfipleN,  have  been  preserved. 
'i'^^Mm  km  Mh'fU^  iU$$  immi  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
^vi/^*  «0^  fnUnla  hi^l^iry  of  the  tif^e  to  which  they  be- 
i^^'  Thay  Utt^ih  with  ihont»  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm, 
^M  l)emm^  vttff  immmmu  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
ThoM!  of  ikckst  and  his  friends^  as  well  as  those  of  his 
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opponent  Gilbert  Folioj  (which  are  preparing  for  publica- 
tion by  Dr.  Giles),  were  evidently  published  from  political 
motives.  Among  the  most  valuable,  and,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting,  we  must  place  those 
of  John  of  Salisbury  and  Peter  of  Blois,  which  make  us 
intimate*  not  only  with  the  political,  but  with  the  scholas- 
tical,  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

.  §  II. — Anglo-Norman  Literature. 

When  the  Normans  entered  England,  although  but  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  their  settlement  in 
France,  they  had  entirely  lost  the  language  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  North,  and  had  long  adopted  that  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered,  one  of  the  dialects 
derived  from  the  ancient  Latin,  called,  from  their  origin, 
lingua  Romana,  or  langue  Romane^  which  has  in  the  sequel 
been  moulded  down  into  the  modern  French.  As  early 
even  as  the  time  of  the  second  of  the  Norman  dukes, 
William  I.,  only  a  few  yeajrs  after  the  death  of  Rollo,  we 
are  told  by  Dudo  de  St.  Quentin,  that  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  send  his  son  to  Bayeux  to  learn  the  Danish 
tongue,  as  the  langue  Rqwane  was  almost  the  only  tongue 
spoken  at  Rouen,  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of 
the  Northmen  in  France.*  Benoit  de  St.  M aure,  para- 
phrasing Dudo  in  his  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
speaks  still  more  strongly, — 

Si  k  Roem  le  fax  garder  If  I  canae  him  to  be  kept  at  Roaen 

E  norir  gaires  longaement,  And  noorished  very  long, 

II  ne  sanra  parler  neient  He  will  not  know  how  to  talk  at  all 

Daneis ;  kar  nul  ne  Pi  parole.  Daniish  ;  for  no  one  apeaks  it  there. 

Si  Toil  k4l  teit  k  tele  eacole,  It  is  very  well  that  he  be  at  aach  a 

school, 

*  Qooniam  quidem  Rotomagensis  ciTltas  Romana  potius  qnam  Daeieem 
ntitur  eloquentia,  et  Bigocassensis  fruitnr  frequentios  Daeieea  lingua  qnam 
Ronuma,    Dndo,  lib.  iii.  p.  112. 
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Que  as  Daneis  aache  parler ; 

a  ne  tavent  rienfort  Romani 
l^ais  &  Baiaes  en  a  tanz 
Qui  ne  savent  si  Daneis  non. 


That  he  may  know  how  to  talk  to 

the  Danes ; 
Here  they  know  nothing  bnt  Romany ; 
But  at  Bayenx  there  are  many 
Who  know  nothing  bat  Danish. 


i 


We  learn  from  another  source,  that  at  the  council  of 
Mouson-sur-Meuse  in  995,  the  bishop  of  Verdun  spoke 
in  French.*  It  is  probable  that,  with  their  language^  the 
Normans  had  lost  most  of  their  national  traditions  and 
poetry;  for  the  literature  of  Normandy,  when  it  first  be- 
!    comes  known  to  us,  is,  in  this  respect,  purely  French. 

The  popular  literature  of  the  Normans  in  France  and 
England  previous  to  the  twelfth  century  is  totally  unknown 
to  us.  The  poet  Taillefer  is  said  to  have  repeated  one  of 
the  songs  of  his  native  country  at  the  battle  of  Hastings ; 
but  this  rests  on  authority  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
that  century,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  song  attri- 
buted to  him  related  to  RoUo,  the  founder  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  France^  or  to  Roland  the  celebrated  hero  of 
French  romance.  There  does  ^jiot  appear  to  be  any  monu- 
ment of  the  language  earlier  than  the  year  llOO.t 

However,  as  most  of  the  popular  literature  of  this  period 
was  confined  to  the  jongleurs,  y^o  were  at  the  same 
time  authors  and  minstrels,  and  as  it  was  probably  sel- 
dom or  never  committed  to  writing,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  its  loss.  We  know  that  there  were 
jongleurs  in  Normandy  at  an  early  period,  and  that  they 
followed  their  patrons  into  England.  But  we  only  become 
acquainted  with  their  compositions  at  a  later  period. 

In  literature^  the  Anglo-Norman  language  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  poems  of  a  religious  and  serious  charac- 

*  Harduini  Concil.  torn.  ri.  p.  734. 

t  The  Abb^  de  la  Rue,  Easaia  Hiatoriques,  torn,  i,  pp.  li,  lii,  haa  supposed 
that  an  epitaph  in  French  on  Frodoard,  which  he  there  prints,  is  contem- 
porary with  the  death  of  that  historian,  which  occurred  in  966 ;  but  it  is 
clearly  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 
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ter ;  and  it  seems  to  have  first  found  a  distinguished  patron 
in  Adelaide  of  Louvaine,  ^[ueenjof  JHenrj;  I.  The  patron- 
age of  this  lady  was  bestowed  not  only  on  Philip  de  Thaun, 
who  dedicated  to  her  his  metrical  Bestiary^  but  also  on 
an  anonymous  trouv^re,  or  poet^  apparently  a  Benedictine 
monk,  who  composed  the  legend  of  St.  Brandan  in  Anglo- 
Norman  verse.  This  latter  poem,  if  we  may  venture  to 
give  it  such  a  name,  opens  with  the  following  lines  :* — 


Donna  Aaliz  la  reine» 
Par  qui  valdrat  lei  divine, 

Par  qui  creistrat  lei  de  terre, 

S  remandrat  tante  guerre 
Por  lea  armes  Henri  lu  rei, 
E  par  le  cunseil  qui  ert  en  tei, 

Salvet  tei  mil  e  mil  feiz 
Li  apostoiles  danz  Benediz. 

Que  comandaa,  90  ad  enpris, 

En  letre  mis  e  en  Romanz, 

£  si  cum  fud  li  teons  cumanz, 
De  saint  Brendan  le  bon  abetb  ; 

Mais  tu  r  defent,  ne  seit  gabeth. 

Quant  dit  que  set  e  fait  que  peot, 

ltd  serrant  blasmer  n'etteot ; 
Mais  si  qui  peot  e  ne  Toile, 
Dreix  est  que  cil  mult  se  doile. 


The  lad  J  Alice  tbe  queen, 

Through  whom  the  divine  law  will 

flourish, 
Through  whom  the  law  of  the  land 

will  increase,  « 

And  ao  great  war  will  be  pacified 
Through  the  arms  of  Henry  the  king. 
And  through  the  counsel  which  will 

be  in  thee, 
The  pope  dan  Benedict 
Salute  thee  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 

sand  times. 
What  you  commanded,  I  have  under- 
taken, 
Have   put   in  writing   and  in   Ro- 

manz, 
As  it  was  thy  command, 
[The  life]  of  St.  Brandan  the  good 

abbot ; 
Moreover  you  forbade  that  it  should 

be  done  disrespectfully. 
When  any   one   has   said  what  he 

knows  and  done  what  he  can, 
We  should  not  blame  such  a  servant; 
But  he  who  can  and  will  not. 
It  is  right  that  he  should  have  much 

grief. 


There  is,  however,  none  of  the  spirit  or  poetry  of  the 
jongleur  in  these  pieces,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  their 
only  object  was  to  make  the  subjects  on  which  they  treated 
familiar  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Latin 


*  It  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  x. 
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language ;  and  they  were  written  in  verse  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  hope  that  the  religious 
legends  of  the  monks  might  thus  take  the  place  of  the 
profane  songs  of  the  secular  poets.  We  find  during  the 
twelfth  century  much  anonymous  verse  in  Anglo-Norman 
on  pious  and  legendary  subjects.  A  metrical  collec- 
tion of  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Egerton^  No.  612)5  written  either 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  appears  to  have  been  composed  at  an  earlier 
date.  The  author,  whose  name  was  WilUam,  tells  us  that 
his  contemporaries  were  too  much  attached  to  poetry  which 
treated  on  love,  and  battles,  and  '^  other  adventures,^'  al- 
though he  confesses  that  there  was  something  to  be  learnt 
from  such  subjects  as  these. — 


li  home  de  jolifte, 
Ki  tant  aiment  lur  Tolent^^ 
Amereieot  mils  autre  escrit 
Ke  cuntast  amenis  delit, 
U  bataille,  u  altre  aventore, 
En  tels  escriz  mettent  lur  cure. 

Tea  escriz  ne  sunt  k  defendre, 
Kar  grant  sens  i  poet  Ten  aprendre 


De  curtesie  e  de  saveir. 


Men  of  pleasure. 

Who  love  so  much  their  will, 

Would  like  better  some  other  writing 

Which  told  of  love, 

Or  battle,  or  other  adventure } 

In  such  writings   they    place  their 

care. 
Such  writings  are  not  to  be  forbidden, 
For  we  may  learn  from  them  great 

knowledge 
Of  courtesy  and  wisdom. 


AfS.  Bg,  No.  612,  fol.  9,  r«. 


However,  he  says  that  they  ought  not  to  hold  poems  of 
this  kind  in  so  much  esteem  as  to  neglect  more  pious  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  other 
saints.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  works 
of  the  trouvhres  became  much  more  numerous,  they 
are  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  their  authors  were 
generally  monks.  We  must,  however,  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  written  literature  of  the  day ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  body  of  the  medieval  romances 
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were  in  existence  at  this  period^  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  noble  chanson  de  Roland^  by  the  trauvire 
Turold,  of  which  an  early  manuscript  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man dialect  has  been  preserved. 

Most  of  this  religious  and  serious  poetry  consisted  in 
mere  translations  or  paraphrases  from  the  Latin,  and  the 
writers  make  no  further  pretension.  We  have  a  few  trans- 
lations in  prose  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  Anglo-Norman  literary  history.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  these  is  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  found  in  seve- 
ral manuscripts  in  England.  The  first  Psalm,  taken  from 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Nero  C.  vi.), 
will  furnish  an  example  of  Anglo-Norman  prose  probably 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 


Beoniir^  banin  chi  ne  alat  el  cnn- 
teil  des  fdans,  et  en  la  veie  dee  pec- 
lieiin  ne  stoat»  et  en  la  chaere  de 
pestilence  ne  sist. 

Mais  en  la  lei  de  nostre  seignor  la 
▼olimted,  e  en  la  soe  lei  purpenserat 
par  jam  e  par  noit. 

E  iert  ensement  came  le  fast  qaed 
et  de  juste  les  decurs  des  ewes,  ki 
donrat  san  froit  en  son  tens. 

E  sa  fiiille  ne  decurrat,  e  tutes  les 
coses  qae  11  anqaes  ferad  serunt  £ut 
prospres. 

Nient  eissi  11  felun,  nient  eissi, 
mais  ensement  come  la  paldre  que 
li  veni  getet  de  la  face  de  terre. 

En  pur  i^o  ne  snrdent  li  felun  en 
juise,  ne  li  pecbeor  el  conseil  des 
dreitariers. 

Kar  nostre  sire  cunuist  la  veie  des 
jostes,  e  Teire  des  feluns  perirat. 


Blessed  is  the  man  tliat  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
and  standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sin- 
ners, nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful. 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  oar 
Lord :  and  in  this  law  doth  he  medi- 
tate day  and  night. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season.  His  leaf 
also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

The  ungodly  are  not  so :  but  are 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth 
away. 

Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not 
stand  in  the  judgement,  nor  sinners 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of 
the  righteous :  but  the  way  of  the 
ungodly  shall  perish. 


In  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  Anglo-Norman 
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version  of  the  Psalms  is  given  as  an  interlinear  gloss.  A 
translation  of  the  four  books  of  Kings,  evidently  in  Anglo- 
Norman,  has  been  printed-  in  Paris,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  M.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  from  a  manuscript  pre- 
served at  Paris,  but  probably  written  in  England  also  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  following  extract 
will  serve  for  comparison  with  the  preceding  example  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  of  the  Psalms : — 


Samuel  issi  le  fist.  Revint  al 
pople,  et  si  lar  dit : 

Rei  m'aTez  demanded.  Deus  I'ad 
oi,  si  Tad  granted ;  mais  sur  tus 
tele  seigDurie  aura  que  voz  fiz  k  sun 
plaisir  prendra  :  des  uns  en  frad  che- 
▼alers,  des  altres  curliens  devant  sun 
charrei ; 

Des  uns  en  frad  ses  prevoz  e  cu- 
nestableSy  des  altres  vileins  pur  as 
terre  arer,  e  pur  ses  blez  seer,  e  pur 
ses  armes  forgier,  e  ses  curres  a- 
greier. 

E  Toz  filles,  les  unes  frunt  les 
uignemenz,  les  altres  le  mangier ; 
les  altres  erent  al  pestria. 

Voz  champs,  voz  bones  vignes,  tos 
Olivers,  toldra  e  k  ses  serfs  les  durra. 


Voz  blez,  les  fruiz  des  vignes,  il 
les  dismera ;  as  ses  serjanz  il  les 
durrad. 

Voz  serfz,  voz  anceles,  le  eslite 
bacbelerie  prendra,  e  k  sun  servise 
les  metra. 

De  yostre  pecunie  frad  sun  plaisir; 
serfs  serrez,  si  1*  vus  estuverad  suffrir. 

Lores  crierez  k  Deu  merd,  mais 
il  ne  wa  deignerad  oir,  pur  ^o  que 
▼us  demandez  reii  e  degates  lui  e 
mei. 


And  be  [Samuel]  said.  This  will 
be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  you:  he  will  take  your 
sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself, 
for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horse- 
men ;  and  some  shall  run  before  his 
chariots. 

And  he  will  appoint  him  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over 
fifties ;  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his 
ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and 
to  make  his  instruments  of  war,  and 
instruments  of  his  chariots. 

And  he  will  take  your  daughters 
to  be  confectionarie8,and  to  be  cooks, 
and  to  be  bakers. 

And  he  will  take  your  fields  and 
your  vineyards,  and  your  oliveyards, 
even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them 
to  his  servants. 

And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give 
to  his  officers,  and  to  his  servants. 

And  he  will  take  your  men-ser- 
vants, and  your  maid-servants,  and 
your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your 
asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work. 

He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
sheep  :  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants. 

And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day 
because  of  your  king  which  ye  shall 
have  chosen  you :  and  the  Lord  will 
not  hear  you  in  that  day. 
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Among  other  translations^  we  may  mention  that  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror^  which^  although  not  pre- 
served in  any  very  early  manuscript,  appears  to  be  in  the 
language  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show : — 


De  entremeins  aveir;  k*il  Toldrat 
clamer  emblet,  e  il  yolge  doner  wage 
e  troTer  plege  k  perrair  soun  apel, 
dune  Teataverad  k  celui  qui  Tauverad 
eatre^meins  nomer  sount  guaranty  si 
il  Tad ;  e  s'il  ne  Pad,  duoc  nomerad 
soun  beimelborh  e  ces  testimoines,  e 
ait  lea  &  jur  e  k  tenne,  a'il  les  ad  u 
s'il  les  pot  aver.  E  li  enterceur 
Kveriad  en  gnage  sei  siste  mein ;  e 
lialtre  le  mettrad  en  la  main  soun 
warant  u  k  beimelborh,  lequel  qu*il 
averad.  E  s'il  n'ad  guarant  ne  heim- 
dborb  e  il  ait  testimoines,  que  il 
I'acbatad  al  marchiet  li  rei,  e  qu'il  ne 
set  soun  warant  ne  le  plege  Tif  ne 
mort,  9eo  jurad  od  ses  testimoines 
par  plein  serment ;  si  perdra  soun 
chatel ;  si  il  testimoinent  que  il  beim- 
elborh en  prist,  e  s'il  ne  pot  aveir 
guarant  ne  testimoine  que  il  beim- 
elborh en  prist,  e  s'il  ne  pot  aveir 
guarant  ne  testimoine,  si  perdrad  e 
pursoldrad  ;  pert  sa  werre  vers  soun 
seignur ;  90  est  en  Merchenelae.  £ 
en  Denelae  e  en  Westsexenelae  ne 
vocherad  mie  soun  seignour  warant, 
i^eo  que  seit  mis  en  guage ;  e  en 
Danelae  mettre  en  Tele  main  d'issi 
Ik  que  il  se  derained,  e  s'il  pot  prover 
que  960  soit  de  sa  nurture  par  treis 
part2  soun  signed,  se  il  averad  de- 
raignet. 


Of  possession  of  live-stock ;  if  any 
one  shall  claim  it  as  stolen,  and  he 
will  give  pledge  and  find  sureties  for 
pursuing  bb  claim,  then  it  will  be- 
hove him  who  shall  have  it  in  bis 
possession  to  name  his  warrant,  if  be 
have  one;  and  if  he  has  iSot  one, 
then  be  shall  name  his  *  beimelborh' 
(title  of  possession)  and  witnesses, 
and  have  them  at  day  and  term,  if 
be  has  them  or  if  be  can  have  them. 
And  the  claimant  shall  give  in  pledge 
himself  and  five  others ;  and  the  other 
shall  put  it  in  the  band  of  his  warrant, 
or  to  the  beimelborh,  whichever 
be  may  have.  And  if  be  has  no 
warrant  or  beimelborh,  and  he  has 
witnesses  that  he  bought  it  in  the 
king's  market,  and  be  does  not  know 
bis  warrant  or  bis  pledge,  alive  or 
dead,  be  shall  swear  that  with  bia 
witnesses  by  full  oath  ;  and  he  shall 
lose  the  goods  ;  if  they  witness  that 
he  took  beimelborh  of  it,  and  if  be 
cannot  have  warrant  or  witness  that 
be  took  beimelborh  of  it,  be  shall 
lose  it  and  pay  a  fine  ;  be  loses  bis 
'  were '  (head-money,)  towards  bis 
lord  ;  this  is  in  Mercian-law.  And 
in  Danish-law  and  Westsaxon-law 
he  shall  not  give  bis  lord  his  warrant 
befbre  the  claimant  be  put  in  pledge  ; 
and  in  Danish-law  they  will  put  the 
property  in  the  hand  of  a  neutral 
until  he  be  cleared,  and  if  be  can 
prove  that  it  be  of  his  breeding  by 
three  parts  of  bis  *  visnet,'  be  shall 
be  acquitted. 
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The  only  known  English  writers  of  Anglo-Norman 
prose  are  Walter  Mapes,  Robert  de  Borron^  and  Luces  de 
Grast,  the  authors  of  some  of  the  most  popular  romances 
of  the  cycle  of  the  Round  Table.  An  example  of  Mapes's 
style  is  given  at  p.  305  of  the  present  volume ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  language  had  changed  considerably  from  that 
of  the  earlier  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  books  of 
KingS;  but  the  variety  of  manuscripts  of  the  work  from 
which  it  is  taken  renders  it  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  most  faithfully  the  language  in  which 
Mapes  wrote. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen  there  arose  a  new  class  of  troU' 
vires,  who  took  their  subjects  from  national  history. 
Gaimar  translated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  into  Anglo-Nor- 
man verse,  and  added  to  it  a  history  of  the  Saxon  kings,  in 
which  we  first  meet  with  the  romance  of  Haveloc ;  and  a 
writer  named  David,  whose  work  is  lost,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  the  same  form.  Under  Henry 
II.  the  writers  of  this  class  become  more  numerous.  Wace 
again  translated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  wrote  a  metri- 
cal history  of  Normandy.  His  rival  Benoit  de  St.  Maure 
wrote  a  much  more  diffuse,  but  less  poetical,  history  of 
the  Norman  dukes.  Jordan  Fantosme  wrote  a  history  of 
one  of  Henry  the  Second's  wars,  in  which  he  had  himself 
been  present.  Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence  wrote 
the  life  of  Thomas  Becket.  These  are  the  only  Anglo- 
Norman  poets  whom  we  know  to  have  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Wace  and  Benoit  have  more  spirit 
than  the  monkish  writers  of  legends  and  miracles;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  here  and  there,  their 
poems  are  very  flat  and  dull.  Jordan  Fantosme  and  Guemes 
are  more  vigorous. 

A  new  era  of  Anglo-Norman  literature  opens  with  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.    The  lion-hearted  King  prided  himself 
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on  his  poetic  talents,  and  he  was  the  patron  of  jongleurs 
and  trouv^res,  whose  works,  as  far  as  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  them,  become  more  numerous  at  this  period.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Bozun,  Herman,  Simon  du  Fresne,  and 
William  the  Clerk,  still  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
and  moral  subjects.  These  writers  were  not  properly  min-- 
strels ;  they  did  not  recite  their  own  works,  but  committed 
them  to  writing,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  being  pre- 
served in  early  manuscripts.  They  were  monks  ;  and  some 
of  them  appear  to  have  embraced  the  monastic  life  after 
having  been  professed  poets,  and  to  have  made  atone- 
ment for  the  profane  productions  of  their  earlier  years  by 
dedicating  their  talents  to  sacred  subjects.  Several  of 
the  writers  of  metrical  legends  allude  to  their  own  pro- 
fane poems,  which  have  since  perished,  because  at  this  pe- 
riod the  clergy  alone  committed  their  works  to  writing. 
Thus  William  the  Clerk  tells  us  in  a  religious  poem  : — 

Gai]laii]ne,unB  clera  qui  fa  Nonnans,       William,  a  clerk  who  was  of  Nor- 


Qni  Tersifia  eo  RomaDs, 
Fables  et  oontea  soleit  dire, 
£o  fole  et  en  yaine  matire 
Pecha  sovent,  Deus  11  pardoot  1 


mandy, 
Who  wrote  verses  in  Romans, 
Used  to  tell  fables  and  tales. 
In  foolish  and  yain  matter 
He  sinned  often,  may  God  forgiye 

him  I 


Many  of  the  metrical  romances  were  preserved  orally 
by  successive  jongleurs,  and  when  committed  to  writing 
they  differed  much  from  the  original  copy.  This  is  the 
reason  that  different  manuscripts  of  the  earlier  romances, 
taken  down  from  the  recital  of  different  persons,  vary  so 
much  from  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland. 

A  few  romances,  by  known  writers  of  the  reigns  of 
Richard  and  of  John,  such  as  William  the  Clerk  (just  men- 
tioned), Hugh  de  Rutland,  Thomas,  and  Philip  de  Reimes, 
as  well  as  some  songs  of  this  period^  are  still  preserved. 
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It  is  probable  tbat  some  of  the  anonymous  productions 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  also  be* 
long  to  the  same  date,  but  of  this  we  cannot  speak  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  language  during  the  twelfth  century, 
that,  until  the  close  of  the  century,  it  has  no  great  attrac- 
tions, beyond  a  few  historical  productions  which  might  as 
well  have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  one  or  two  metrical  ro- 
mances. These  productions  are  most  valuable  in  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view,  because  they  give  us  the  forms  of 
the  language  at  particular  and  well  ascertained  dates.  This 
language,  in  England,  appears  to  have  gone  through  less 
rapid  changes  than  on  the  Continent ;  and  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  affords  a  means  of  comparison  which 
we  should  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  In  literature, 
this  period  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  introduction 
to  the  history  of  French  poetry  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  its  field  be- 
came extensive,  rich,  and  varied.  The  Latin  writers  of 
the  twelfth  century  contain  many  allusions  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  jongleurs  and  trouveres,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
thirteenth  oentury  that  their  compositions  were  preserved 
in  writing :  And  then  their  history  in  England  becomes 
more  complicated,  because  a  more  purely  national  literature 
was  springing  up,  in  which  the  other  was  gradually  merged. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  history  of  English 
literature  in  the  twelfth  century,  because  everything  con- 
nected with  it  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  proverbs  of 
Alfred,  in  semi-Saxon  verse,  still  preserved,  existed  in 
the  time  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  who  mentions  them.*  A 
Bestiary,  written  in  much  the  same  style  and  language, 

*  See  the  Biog .  Brit.  Literarie,  Anglo-Sezoii  Period,  p.  396. 
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may  probably  be  of  the  same  date.*  A  version  of  the 
popular  metrical  dialogue  or  debate  between  the  body  and 
the  soul  has  also  been  founds  with  a  modernization  of 
Alfric's  Grammar^  in  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century. 
A  translation  into  early  English^  or  semi-Saxon^  of  the 
"  Rule  of  Nuns^^  of  Simon  de  Ghent,  which  is  preserved  in 
several  manuscripts,  and  a  few  collections  of  English 
sermons,  belong  certainly  to  a  period  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century .f  Tliese  productions, 
of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  joined  with  the 
larger  works  of  Orm  and  Layamon,  and  the  elegant  poem 
on  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  by  Nicholas  de  Guild- 
ford, serve  to  connect  the  Saxon  of  the  Chronicle  with 
the  English  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  Both  are  printed  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquae. 

t  Specimens  of  all  these  will  be  found  in  the  Reliquis  Antiqus. 
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SECTION  I.— Thb  Lattbr  Half  of  thb  Elbybnth  Cbntury,\  , ,  %• 

LANFRANC.  ' '; 

Lanfranc  stands  justly  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period  of  our  literary  history,  not  only  for  the 
high  position  which  he  held  in  the  state  under  William 
the  Conqueror^  but  because  he  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  Latin  literature  in  England  during  the  ages 
which  followed.*  He  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  his 
parents  being  of  senatorial  rank  in  the  city  of  Pavia^f  and 
was  bom  about  the  year  1005.^  Although  from  his  child- 
hood Lanfranc  was  destined  to  the  bar,  his  thirst  for 
learning  was  displayed  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  means  of  instruction  in  his  native  city,  he  left  it 
to  visit  the  more  famous  imiversities  of  Italy.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  sciences  then  taught,§ 
he  returned  to  Pavia,  and  practised  as  a  pleader  in  the 

*  There  if  a  life  of  Lanfranci  said  to  be  written  by  his  disciple  Milo 
Criipin,  cantor  of  Bee,  shortly  after  his  death,  and  printed  in  the 
edition  of  his  collected  works.  The  other  authorities  of  most  importance 
are,  Orderic.  Vital,  lib.  i?.  p.  209,  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  205,  et 
seq.  and  William  of  Jumi^ges. 

t  Pater  ejns  de  ordine  illorom  qui  jura  et  leges  civitatis  asservabant  fait. 
Vita  Lanfranciy  c.  1.  William  of  Malmsbury  says  only.  Is  gente  Longo- 
bardus,  non  adeo  abjecta  et  obscura  progenie  oriundus  erat.  De  Gest. 
Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  305. 

I  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  toI.  viii.  p.  2G0. 

§  Ubi  plurimo  tempore  demoratufi,  omni  scientia  sseculari  p^rfecte  im 
butos  rediit.    Vita  Lanfr.  c.  1. 

VOL,  II.  B 
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court  with  great'.success.  But  the  ambition  which  dis- 
tinguished Lanfiranc  through  life,  and  which  was  ill  con- 
cealed bY*.^':outward  modesty  and  self-restraint  which 
his  biogrdpjtiers  ascribe  to  him,  led  him  to  desert  the 
professionof  th^  law  for  one  which  offered  higher  distinc- 

»  

tions'j'iie  crossed  the  Alps,  passed  through  France  into 

Nphnandy,  and  opened   a  school   at   Avranches.      This 

:./)^'urred  subsequently  to  1035,  for  Normandy  was  then 

•••^' governed  by  duke  William. 

*•'        Lanfranc  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
requisite  for  shining  as  a  teacher,  particularly  at  a  period 
when  in  Normandy  learning  was  in  a  very  low  condi- 
tion.    He  had  already  obtained  an  extensive  reputation 
for  his  great  proficiency  in   the  liberal  sciences.     He 
was,  moreover,  eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degree;* 
and  the  school   of  Avranches  was   soon  crowded  with 
scholars.     In  a  short  time  the  clergy  of  Normandy,  who 
had  previously  been  celebrated  only  for  their  want  of 
education,  became  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 
Latinity.     When  Lanfranc's  reputation  as  a  teacher  had 
become  established,  a    new  field  opened  itself  to   his 
ambition.     He  was  as  yet  but  a  layman,  and  could  aspire 
to  no  further  dignity  than  that  of  the  schools ;  the  church 
was  to  him  the  only  road  to  higher  honours  and  power, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  entered  it  was  a  proof  of  his 
political  talent.  He  suddenly  disappeared  from  Avranches, 
without  giving  any  intimation  of  the  reason  of  his  de- 
parture, or  the  direction  he  had  taken.     At  that  period 
there  existed  a  small  house  of  monks  at  Bee,  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  their  unlettered  abbot  Herluin, 
and  whose  poverty  obliged  them  to  provide  by  manual 
labour  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     Hither  the  teacher 


*  Torrente  facandia  appotite  dicendo  leiiea  snperaTit.    Or4er.  Vital* 
p.  209. 
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of  Avranches  bent  his  steps :  he  found  the  abbot  Herluia 
occupied  in  the  humblest  domestic  duties^  but  he  was 
not  deterred  from  entering  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood.  This  occurred  in  1042.  He  remained  here 
in  the  strictest  privacy  during  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  prior, 
he  suddenly  reopened  hi&  school  in  the  then  small  abbey 
of  Bee*  At  a  later  period  Lianfranc's  disciples  spread 
abroad  a  story  relating  to  this  important  step  in  his  lift, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  enforce  their  prejudices 
against  the  secular  learning  which  was  then  gaining  ground. 
They  said  that  he  was  on  the  way  from  Avranches  to 
Rouen,  whither  he  intended  to  remove  his  school,  when» 
in  passing  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ^  Risla,'  be 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  plundered,  and  bound  to  a  tree, 
his  face  covered  with  his  capuce.  Without  any  hope  of 
being  released  in  this  soUtary  spot,  Lanfrano  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Him  who  only  had  the  power  to  assist  him» 
but  he  found  that,  amid  his  multifarious  studies,  he  had 
neglected  to  commit  to  memory  the  forms  of  prayer 
enjoined  by  the  church  (debitas  laudes  Domino).  In  thi$ 
dilemma  he  was  seized  with  bitter  compunction»  and 
made  a  vow  that,  if  he  escaped  with  his  life,  he  would 
turn  himself  entirely  to  theological  studies  and  pious 
exercises.f  The  following  morning  he  was  released  by 
some  passengers  who  accidentally  came  to  the  spot,  and» 
inquiring  for  the  poorest  monastic  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  directed  to  Bee. 
Three  years'  fasting  had  rather  increased  than  dulled 

*  Vita  Lanfr.  ca.  1,  2,  Orderic.  ViUl.  p.  210.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  p.  9Q5. 

t  Et  convenas  ad  Dominum,  Domine  DeuBi  ait»  tan  turn  tempm  in  dii- 
cendo  ezpendi,  et  corpas  et  animom  in  studiis  literarum  attrivii  et  adhac 
quomodo  te  debeam  orare  atque  l^udis  officia  tibi  persolvcre  non  didici. 
Libera  me  de  hac  tribulatione,  et  ego,  te  aaziliantei  sic  litam  meam  corri- 
gere  et  institaere  corabo,  at  tibi  senrire  valeam  et  sciam.  Vita  Lanfrapci,  c.  1 . 

b2 
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tlie  growing  appetite  for  learning,  and  no  sooner  war 
Lanfiranc's  reappearance  publicly  known,  than  he  was 
sorronnded  by  multitudes  of  scholars.  The  glory  of  the 
school  of  Bee  soon  surpassed  that  of  Avranches.*^  Lan- 
franc  pretended  that  his  only  object  in  teaching  was  to 
relieve  the  poverty  of  his  monastery ;  but,  in  his  pride  of 
superior  learning,  he  even  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
ignorance  of  his  brethren,  and  when,  with  the  riches 
amassed  from  the  liberality  of  his  scholars  and  their 
friends,  he  proposed  to  pull  down  the  old  lodgings  of  the 
monks,  and  build  a  magnificent  monastery  in  its  place, 
his  proposal  shocked  the  humility  of  abbot  Herluin. 
But  he  overcame  Herluin*s  scruples  by  the  same  craftiness 
which  he  appears  to  have  shown  on  several  other  occa- 
sions ;  in  the  midst  of  their  debates  on  the  subject,  the 
old  presbytery  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground,  the  abbot  was 
convinced  that  it  was  an  intimation  from  heaven  of  the 
approval  of  Lanfranc's  designs,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  new  monastery  was  commenced.  The  arrogance  of 
the  scholar  was  not  confined  within  the  walls  of  his 
cloister;  it  raised  him  numerous  and  powerful  enemies 
without.  On  one  occasion,  when  duke  William^s  chap- 
lain, bishop  Herfast,  came  to  hear  him  with  a  numerous 
company  of  courtiers,  Lanfranc  insulted  him  by  offering 
him  a  spelling-book.f  Herfast  made  his  complaint  to  the 
duke,  which  was  probably  enforced  by  those  of  many 
others  of  the  offended  Norman  clergy,  and  William  gave 
immediate  orders   to   eject  the  teacher  from   Bee,  and 

*  Exivit  fama  ejus  remotissimas  Latinitatis  plagas,  eratque  Beccuni  mag- 
num et  famosum  literaturae  gymnasium.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit.  Pontif.  p.  205 

t  Herfastus  jam  Willielmi  comitis  postea  regis  capellanus»  ad  famosum 
gymnasium  magna  sociorum  et  equorum  pompa  pervenit :  tum  Lanfrancus, 
ex  prima  coUocutione  intelligens  quam  prope  nihil  sciret»  abecedarium  ipsi 
expediendum  apposuit,  ferociam  hominis  Italica  facetia  illudens.  W.  Malms^. 
de  Vit.  Pontif,  lib.  ii.  p.  238. 
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banish  him  from  Normandy^  and  to  burn  a  farm  or  grange 
dependent  on  the  abbey.  The  latter  part  of  the  duke's 
direction  was  immediately  executed ;  but  Lanfranc, 
mounted  on  a  lame  horse,  repaired  to  the  court.  "  I  am 
ready  to  obey  thy  orders/'  he  said  to  the  duke,  "  but  my 
horse  is  ill  fitted  for  speedy  flight :  give  me  a  better,  and 
thy  wishes  will  be  more  quickly  accomplished."  The 
duke's  mirth  was  excited  by  the  strange  figure  of  the  monk 
and  his  horse,  which  thus  produced  the  intended  effect;  a 
brief  interview  was  sufficient  to  make  William  acquainted 
with  the  surpassing  talents  of  the  man  whom  he  was  per- 
secuting, and  from  this  moment  Lanfranc's  life  was  but 
a  series  of  advancements. 

Lanfranc,  now  become  the  intimate  counsellor  of  the 
duke,  found  immediate  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
abilities  to  advantage.  Duke  William  had  disobeyed  the 
pope  in  marrying  his  cousin,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  who  was 
ii^ithin  the  limits  of  consanguinity  then  forbidden  by  the 
church,  and  Normandy  was  in  consequence  placed  under 
the  papal  interdict.  It  appears  that  one  part  of  Lanfranc's 
offence  had  been  his  open  condemnation  of  that  measure,* 
although  most  of  the  early  historians  pass  over  this  cir- 
cumstance in  silence.  He  now  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  marriage,  repaired  to  Rome  in  1050,  and,  by 
representing  the  political  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  toleration  of  it,  obtained  the  repeal  of  the  interdict  on 
the  condition  that  the  duke  and  duchess  should  each  of 
them  found  a  monastery  at  Caen.  A  circumstance  which 
now  happened  raised  Lanfranc's  influence  at  Rome,  and 
probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his 
negociations  for  the  duke.  One  of  Lanfranc's  scholastic 
friends  was  the  famous  Berengarius,  who  taught  at  Tours, 

*  Vita  Lanfranciy  c.  3. 
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and  who  was  now  actively  spreading  his  opinions.  He 
dedaied^  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  then  held  by  the 
dinrdi  of  Rome,  that  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  were 
not  transabstantiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  opinions  of  the  western  church 
were  as  yet  uniform  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that 
I^anfiranc  had  shared  in  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius;  at 
least  he  appears  to  have  been  seriously  compromised  by 
some  letters  between  him  and  Berengarius  which  had 
aoddentally  been  made  public.  The  ostensible  object  of 
his  journey  to  Rome  was  to  clear  himself  from  these  sus- 
pieionS)  and  he  gave  such  full  satisfaction  of  his  orthodox 
opinions  at  that  time,  and  such  proofs  of  his  skill  as  a 
eantrovereialist,  that  he  was  from  that  period  looked  upon 
as  the  champion  of  the  church  against  the  heretical 
doctrines  of  its  adversary,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  councils  of  Rome  and  VercelU  in  the  same 
year»  He  returned  to  Bee  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
(1050),  and  continued  his  teaching  until  1066,*  when 
duke  William,  having  finished  his  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Caen,  made  Lanfranc  its  first  abbot,  and  he 
removed  thither  his  schools,  which  had  increased  in 
edebrity  since  the  display  of  his  dialectical  learning  in 
the  controversy  with  Berengarius,  and  were  now  fre- 
quented by  scholars,  not  only  from  Normandy,  but  from 
France,  Gascony,  Bretagne,  and  Flanders.f 

In  10/0,  when  William,   then  king  of  England,  had 

^  See  Le  PrOTOtt,  note  on  Orderic.  Vital,  lib.  iv.  p.  213.  The  common 
account  says  in  1063,  which  agrees  with  W.  of  Malmsbury's  statement  (Dc 
Gest.  Pont.  p.  SI  6)  that  Anselm  was  prior  of  Bee  fifteen  years  ;  but  Orde- 
rietn,  who  Ured  so  soon  after  Anftelm,  seems  to  have  been  too  well  acquainted 
wMi  tke  history  of  the  Norman  abbeys  to  have  fallen  into  an  error. 

f  Fama  peritias  iUius  in  tota  nbertim  innotuit  Europa ;  nnde  ad  magis- 
terinm  ejtis  multi  convenerunt  de  Franciai  de  Wasconia,  de  Britannia,  necne 
Flandria.  Order.  Vital,  lib.  ir.  p.  210. 
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deposed  archbishop  Stigand,  with  several  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelates^  he  invited  Lanfranc  to  England  to  take 
the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury.  But  Lanfranc,  who  had 
ahready  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  exhibited  at 
least  a  feigned  reluctance,  and  declined  the  honour^ 
although  in  *  the  sequel  he  was  compelled  to  accept  it 
by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  king,  the  pope,  and 
i^ve  all,  as  he  said,  by  those  of  his  aged  friend  abbot 
Herluin.  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1070 ;  and  he  immediately  pro* 
ceeded  to  treat  the  EngUsh  church  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  royal  master  had  treated  the  people.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  a  large  part  of  the  native  English 
dergy  was  deprived,  in  order  to  make  room  for  foreigners. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  church,  during  the  whole  of  this  cen- 
tury, had  been  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  the  papal  court, 
and  the  Norman  conquest  was  considered  by  the  pope  as 
a  signal  victory  of  Catholicism.  Lanfranc  ejected  entirely 
the  secular  clerks,  who  had  recovered  their  position  in  the 
diurch  since  the  time  of  Dunstan,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  monks.  He  even  treated  with  contempt  the  memory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints ;  he  abolished  every  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  service  which  differed  from  the  continental 
practice ;  he  reduced  the  see  of  York  to  subjection  to  that 
of  C^terbury ;  and  he  would  have  deposed  the  amiable 
and  venerable  bishop  Wulstan.  In  return,  as  a  mark  of 
espeoial  favour,  he  restored  to  the  English  bishops  the 
precedency  in  the  council  and  parliament,  according  to  the 
order  which  had  been  in  use  under  the  Saxon  monarohs.* 
But,  in  the  sequel,  he  conferred  a  more  solid  benefit  on 
England  by  the  number  of  scholars  whom  he  brought 
over,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  which 

*  W.  Malmsb.  6»  Oeit.  Rag.  Ub.  iU.  p.  IIB. 
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science  and  literature  were  cultivated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  under  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  remainder  of  Lanfranc's  life  belongs  rather  to  his- 
tory than  to  literature.  He  was  the  favourite  counsellor 
of  the  Conqueror^  and  was  entrusted  with  the  reins  of 
government  during  his  absence  in  Normandy.  We  owe, 
probably,  to  his  wisdom  much  of  the  moderation  which 
characterised  this  king's  reign.*  The  dispute  with  the  see 
of  York  was  long  and  obstinate.  In  1071  Lanfranc  made 
his  last  visit  to  Rome,  in  company  with  archbishop 
Thomas  of  York  and  Remigius  of  Lincoln.  The  pope 
received  him  with  unusual  marks  of  respect,  and  deUvered 
him  the  pallium  with  his  own  hand.  Lanfranc  then  laid 
before  the  pontiff  his  claims  to  spiritual  sovereignty  over 
the  see  of  York ;  but  the  pope  recommended  him  to  try  this 
question  in  a  national  council,  which  was  held  at  London 
in  1072,  and  decided  in  his  favour.  Lanfranc  occupied 
himself  very  actively  with  his  reforms  in  the  English 
church.  Two  councils  were  held  at  Winchester  in  1076, 
for  the  regulation  of  church  discipline,  which  were  especi- 
ally directed  against  the  wives  of  priests.  Another  council 
was  held  at  London  in  IO78,  in  which  some  changes  were 
made  in  the  episcopal  sees.  In  the  following  year,  or 
early  in  1080,  Lanfranc  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise 
against  Berengarius.f 

The  monkish  writers  extol  Lanfranc  for  his  liberality 
and  aflFability,    They  represent  him  as  willingly  absenting 

*  The  writer  of  Lanfranc^s  life  says  that  at  one  of  the  great  festivities» 
ftaidam  scurra  videns  regem  auro  et  gemmis  radiantem,  exclamaTit  in  aula 
magna  adnlationiB  voce,  et  dixit,  **  Ecce  Deam  video,  ecce  Deum  video  I"  and 
that  the  king,  at  Lanfranc's  request,  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  for  his  gross 
attempt  at  flattery.    Vita  Lanfranci,  c.  13. 

t  This  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
Council  of  Rome  in  1078,  and  that  it  must  have  been  composed  before 
Berengarius's  retraction  of  his  opinions  In  1080, 
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himself  from  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the  state  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  his  own  diocese.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  en- 
riching and  enlarging  his  cathedral  and  the  monasteries 
which  were  in  his  more  immediate  neighbourhood.  His 
charity  was  felt  by  all  classes  that  were  in  need  of 
his  support.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  arch* 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  had  sent  for  the  aged  abbot 
Herluin ;  and  in  1077  he  returned  the  \dsit,  and  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  Bee.  He  preserved  his  love  of 
literature  through  life ;  he  frequently  employed  his  leisure 
in  hearing  the  disputations  of  poor  scholars,  and  dismissed 
them  with  handsome  presents.*  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  correcting  the  English  manuscripts  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  reducing  the  text  of 
both  to  strict  conformity  with  that  which  was  then  re- 
cognised as  authentic  at  Rome ;  t  for  the  manuscripts  in 
England  represented  the  text  as  it  had  existed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  they  were  also  probably  filled  with 
errors  of  the  copyists,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  being 
extremely  inaccurate.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litte- 
raire  de  France  speak  of  manuscripts  existing  in  the  last 
century  which  were  corrected  by  the  hand  of  Lanfranc,  and 
which  sometimes  contained  his  observations  in  the  margin; J 
and  Dacherius  has  printed  among  Lanfranc's  works  four 

*  Nee  pudebat  archiepiscopum  alte  aaccinctum  pauperibus  cibos  apponerei 
et  tenaioris  fortanee  scholares  ad  disputationam  pugnam  committere.  Post 
verba  ntriqae  Isti  abibant,  dum  et  victor  scicntiee  prsemium  et  victus  ac- 
ciperet  verecundias  solatium.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  ^14. 

f  Lectioni  crat  assiduus  et  ante  episcopatum  et  iu  episcopatu  quantam 
poterat.  Et  quia  scripturse  scriptorum  vitio  erant  niminm  corruptaj,  omnes  /  ^  >»>A*C 
tarn  Veteria  quam  Novi  Testamenti  libros,  necnon  etiam  scripta  sanctorum  ^ 
patnuui  lecmidum  orthodoxam  iidem  sl^duit  corrigere.  Et  etiam  multa  de 
his  qnibus  utimur  nocte  et  die  in  servitio  ecclesise  ad  unguem  emendavit : 
et  hoc  non  tantnm  per  se,  sed  etiam  per  discipulos  fecit.  Vita  Lanfrancif 
e.  15. 

t  Hiat.  lit.  de  Francei  vol.  yiii.  p.  S87. 
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such  notes  on  the  Collationes  Patrum  of  Johannes  Cassi* 
anus.  Perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  receired  some 
mutilation  in  the  progress  of  correetion»  for  we  have  still 
manuscripts  in  which  passages  relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  have  been  erased*  In  his  earlier  days  Lan- 
franc  had  been  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  dialec- 
tics, but  after  his  advance  in  the  church  he  spoke  of  that 
science  in  a  disparaging  manner,  and  maintained  that  in 
matters  of  faith  authority  ought  to  supersede  argument. 
The  following  extract  from  the  seventh  diapter  of  the 
celebrated  treatise  against  Berengarius  contains  his  opi- 
nions on  this  subject,  and  affords  a  specimen  of  his  style 
of  writing  and  of  reasoning : — 


.  Non  enim  oonttare  poterit  «firmatio  oimu,  parte  tnbnita  ( 
et  hoc  sicut  didt  beatus  Augustinus  in  libro  de  Doctrina  Chriitiana :  in  ipsa 
flsternitatis  yeritate,  que  Deus  est  indisaolubiliter  constat. 

LtH^anew,  Relietia  sacrit  anthoritatibtts  ad  Dialeetioam  eoDfagbui 
&ci8.  Bt  quidem  de  mjsterio  fidei  aaditaras  ac  responiuros,  qw  ad  nm 
debeant  pertinere  mallem  aadire,  ac  respondere  sacras  anthoritates  qQam 
dialecticas  rationes.  Verum  contra  hnc  qnoque  nostri  erit  stadii  retponteei 
ne  ipiiiu  artia  inopla  me  putes  in  hac  tibi  parte  deeate  :  fortaiae  jaetaalis 
quibuidam  ndebitafi  et  oitentationi  mafis  quam  necesfitati  depntabitur. 
Sed  testis  mihi  Deus  est  et  conscientia  mea,  quia  in  tractatu  diTinamm  lite* 
ranun  nee  proponere  nee  ad  propositas  respondere  cnperem  dialeoticiis  quw* 
tUmes  Tel  eanim  solntioDes.  Etsi  qnando  materia  diapatandi  talii  est»  «t 
bigoa  artia  r^ulaa  valeat  enncleatius  ezplicari,  in  quantum  poetom  per  aqm* 
poUentiaa  propositionum  tego  artem,  ne  yidear  magis  arte  quam  yeritate 

•anetommque  patrum  authoritate  conildere Adhno  alio  argttmento 

probare  contendis,  panem  yinnmque  post  conaeorationem  in  prinoipaUlMM 
permanere  essentiis,  dicens»  Non  enim  constare  poterit  affirmatio  omnia, 
parte  subruta.  Ad  cujus  rei  probadonem  non  oportult  inferri  partieolarem 
negationem,  qua  de  present!  quastione  nihil  eoUigitur,  sed  uniriiialeni 
potiusi  per  quam  enuntiatur,  nulla  alRnnatio  constare  poterit  parte  inbnita. 
Age  enim  particularis  sit  negatio  tua,  non  omnia  affirmatio  constare  ^lOterit 
parte  submta,  mrsus  assumptio  tua.  Pauls  etyinum  altarif  solummodo  sunt 
itcramentumi  yel  pania  et  yinum  alteris  solummodo  sunt  yeram  Ohrlstf 
oorpua  et  sanguis ;  utrumque  affirmatio  est.  His  dnabua  particuUiibm 
pn^edentibua,  poterisne  regulariter  concludere,  parte  subrute  ea  non  ens 
cdnatare?  Abslt.  In  nulla  quippe  syllogismomm  fignra,  pneoedentibQa 
duabna  particularibus  consequenter  infiertur  eonclusio  uHa.  Male  Igftuf  earn 
coUocasti.  lUud  yero  perfunctorie  non  est  prcetereundum,  quod  prtt&til 
propotttionii  tu»  yeritatem  in  ipia  «teraltatla  yeritste)  tfim  Dew  «li  iaiis* 
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tolnbiliter  conetare  pertribuisti,  idqne  beati  Aagiustini  de  Doctrina  Christiana 
aathoritate  firmasti.  £t  qoidem  propositio  ipsa  vera  est,  verteqae  propo- 
sitioiiiB  vim  sao  loco  posita  obtineret :  sed  tu  male  et  inefficaciter  earn  po- 
saUti,  &c. 

It  is  said  that  towards  the  end  of  William's  reign  Lan- 
franc had  lost  some  part  of  the  royal  favour.  On  the 
king's  death  in  1087,  he  and  \\jDlstan  of  Worcester  were 
the  principal  means  of  fixing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son  William  Rufus,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert.*  Lanfranc  survived  his  benefactor  only 
nineteen  months ;  he  died  on  the  28th  of  May,  1089,  and 
was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  He  was 
long  remembered  in  Kent  for  the  good  usages  he  had 
introduced,t  and  for  the  number  of  churches  and  houses 
which  he  had  erected  in  the  archiepiscopal  manors.J  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  gives  him  the  title  (which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  Ethelwald  and  Dunstan)  of  the  father  and  pro* 
tector  of  monks.§ 

Although  Lanfranc  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
extension  of  learning,  and  had  founded  in  England  a  new 
school  of  Latinists,  yet,  as  was  remarked  in  the  age  which 
followed  his  death,  ||  he  left  few  monuments  of  his  own 

*  Tota  fere  nobilitas  Angliae  voluerat  erexisse  Robertum  in  regem»  ez- 
cepto  Lanfrancoarcbiepiscopo  Cantaarensi  et  Wulstano  episcopo  Wygomienii. 
Radborne,  Hist.  Mag.  Wint.  ap.  Wharton,  p.  263. 

t  Hie  mnltas  bonas  consuetudines  fecit :  easque  perpetim  observari  debere 
statnit  et  praeccpit.     Bircbington,  Vit.  Arch.  Cant.  p.  6,  ap.  Wharton. 

t  In  maneriis  ad  archiepiscopura  pertinentibus  mnltas  et  honestas  eccloiiaa 
Kdificayit,  multas  et  honestissimas  domos  praeparavit.  MS.  Cotton.  Claod. 
C.  VI.  fol.  168,  ro,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  Conf.  Wharton,  Ang, 
Sacr.  1.  p.  55. 

§  An.  1089.  On  Hsum  geare  se  arwur6a  muneca  feder  *]  frover  Landfiranr 
arcebiscop  ge-wat  of  Hssum  life ;  ac  we  liopia^  i>  he  ferde  to  p  heofanlice  rice. 

|]  Vir  cnjus  industriam  prtedicabit  Cantia,  cujuB  doctrinam  in  discipnlia  ejus 
stupebit  Latinitas,  quantum  omnes  anni  durabunt.  Nam  ipse  pauca  ingenii 
sni  monumenta  reliquit,  decretales  epistolas,  et  prsecipuam  contra  Bereoga' 
nam.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  215.  Osbum,  who  wrote  at  his  order 
the  lifSe  of  St.  Elphege,  says  in  praise  of  Lanfranc,  Ac  quemadmodnm  prK* 
dpiente  intfictisiimo  tothu  LatinitaHi  magUtro  LaDfranoo  archiqiiaoopo,  fto. 
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scholarship.  His  principal  work  is  the  treatise  against 
Berengarius,  written  at  the  close  of  1079,  or  early  ^jp 
1080;  and  addressed  to  ISerengarius  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  Many  manuscripts  of  this  work  exist,  and  it  has 
been  frequently  printed.  It  is  sometimes  found  under 
the  singular  title  of  I^^  Scintillarum,  The  more 
common  title  is,  "  Liber  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini 
contra  Berengarium.^*  It  is  directed  to  Berengarius  in 
the  follo\^dng  words:  *^Lanfrancus  misericordia  Dei 
catholicus  Berengario  catholicee  ecclesice  adversario.^^ 

2.  The  editor  of  his  collected  works  has  published  under 
the  name  of  Lanfranc  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France 
believe  not  to  be  his,  because  two  passages  cited  by  Sige- 
bert  from  Lanfranc's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  are  not 
found  in  it.  In  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  4  B.  iv.),  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  priory  of  Worcester,  we  find  a  copy 
of  Lanfranc's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  scribe  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  in  his  labours. 
It  appears  by  comparison  with  this  that  the  printed  work 
is  an  abridged  copy  of  Lanfranc^  which  accounts  for  the 
omission  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Sigebert.  It  appears 
also  that  Mabillon  had  in  his  possession  a  perfect  copy  of 
this  work.  In  the  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum 
just  alluded  to,  Lanfranc's  commentary  is  followed 
by  anonymous  commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
and  the  Apocalypse,  which  have  been  attributed  also  to 
Lanfranc,  but  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve,)  erro- 
neously. 

3.  These,  with  sixty  Epistles,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  Lanfranc's  Regulations  for  the  EngUsh  Benedic- 
tine Monks  (Decreta  Lanfranci  pro  ordine  S.  Benedicti), 
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and  a  brief  tract  De  celanda  confessione  (which  the  writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France  believe  to  be  suppo- 
sititious);  form  the  collection  of  his  works  published  by 
Dacherius. 

4.  The  editor,  however,  subsequently  discovered  ano- 
ther short  tract  or  discourse  by  Lanfranc,  which  he  printed 
in  his  Spicilegium,  under  the  title  of  Sermo  sive  Sententice. 

5.  There  is  extant  another  book,  frequently  found  in 
manuscripts  without  any  name  of  author,  and  sometimes 
attributed  to  Anselm,  which  we  think  was  written  by  Lan- 
franc, probably  before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
curj\  It  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
master  and  his  disciples,  and  is  entitled  Elucidariunij^ 
because,  as  its  author  informs  us,  its  object  was  to  eluci- 
date some  obscure  questions,  chiefly  in  theology,  on  which 
his  disciples  had  asked  for  his  judgment.  In  a  manu-^ 
script  of  this  work  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,* 
written  probably  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly attributed  to  Lanfranc  in  the  following  contempo- 
rary Rubric :  Incipit  Liber  beati  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopi  in  sagacitate  omnium  sacri  eloquii  exposi- 
torum.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France 
have  made  the  strange  statement,  that  the  Elucidarium  is 
nothing  but  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
under  another  name.f 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  Lanfranc's  writings  are  lost. 
His  disciple  WilUam  abbot  of  Mersburg  speaks  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms.J  Eadmer  §  mentions  a  brief 
history  of  the  church  by  Lanfranc,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  history  of  his  own  time,  which  appears  to  have 
been  extant  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
as  the  work  which  Sigebert  calls  the  praises,  triumphs, 

♦  MS.  Reg.  5  E.  VI.  t  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  vol.  viii.  p.  297. 

X  Conf.  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  viii.  294.  §  Hist.  Nov.  p.  30. 
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and  deeds  (laudes,  triumphos,  et  res  gestas)  of  William 
tihe  Conqueror.  The  lists  of  the  older  bibliographers  give 
titles  of  many  works  by  Lanfranc  which  certainly  never 
existed :  Bale  has  made  a  number  of  different  works  out 
of  the  one  treatise  against  Berengarius. 

Mdiiiom, 

Acoording  to  Fabricius,  the  first  prioted  edition  of  the  treatise  of  LaDfrane 
against  Berengarius  was  edited  by  Fran9ois  Carre  (Franciscos  Carrens), 
bat  he  does  not  mention  the  date. 

PhiUftriiEpiscopi  Briziensis  Hnreseon  Catalogns.  Cui  adjectns  est  emdi- 
tisslmus  libellus  Lanfranci  episcopi  Canthuariensis  de  $acrameoto 
Enoharistiae  adyersus  Berengarium  nunc  recens  editi.  Edited  by  John 
Sichard.  Basili»,  ex  officina  Frobenii,  1528.  8to.  Pantser  mentioBt  a 
preTions  edition  of  this  volume,  without  date  or  name  of  place. 

^ere  was  a  reprint  of  this  Tolume  in  1551 . 

Lanfirancos  adversus  Berengarium,  was  again  printed  with  Paschasius  Rad- 
bartos,  8?o.  1540.  It  was  included  among  the  Orthodoxograpbi,  in 
1555,  and  was  given  in  all  the  early  collections  published  under  the  titla 
of  Bibliotheca  Patruro. 

It  was  printed  with  the  writings  of  Algerus,  Guimundus,  &c.  by  Uittmerius, 
8fo.  Lovan.  1561. 

Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  sive  Disceptatio  Historica  de  Anti- 
quitate  ordinis  congregationisqne  Monachorum  Nigrorum  Sancti  Bene- 
dicti  in  Begno  Angliee  ....  Opera  et  Industria  R.  P.  Clementis  Rej- 
neri.  Duaci,  1636.  fol.  pp.  311—252,  Decreta  D.  Lanfranci  pro  Or- 
dine  S.  Benedicti. 

Beati  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  et  Anglie  Primatis,  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti,  Opera  omnia  quse  reperiri  potuerunt,  evulgavit  Domnos  Ln- 
cas  Dacherius.  .  .  .  Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1648.  fol. 

D'Acherii  Spicilegium,  4to.  1653-77.  tom.  iv.  p.  227.  second  edit.  fol.  1723, 
tom.  i.  p.  442.     Sermo  sive  sententie  Lanfranci  archiepiscopi. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum.  Tomus  Decimus  Octavus.  Lng- 
duni,  1677.  fol.  pp.  621—763^  Beati  Lanfranci..  in  omnes  D.  P&nli 
epistolas  Commentarii,  cum  glossula  interjects. — pp.  763 — 777.  Divi 
Lanfranci. .  adversus  Berengarium  Turonensem,  de  Corpore  et  San- 
guine Domini.— pp.  778 — 806,  Decreta  Lanfranci  pro  Ordine  Sancti 
Benedicti. — pp.  807 — 828,  Beati  Lanfranci. .  Epistolarum  Liber. — pp. 
826—833,  Beati  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  de  celanda  con- 
fssaione  Libellus. — p.  833,  Ejusdem  Lanfranci  Archiepiscopi  Cantua- 
riensis senno  sive  sententiae. 

Lettcre,  Venice,  1633.  4to.  (indicated  by  Watt.) 
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GUY  BISHOP  OP  AMIENS. 

Among  the  Norman  prelates  who  came  over  to  England 
after  the  Conquest^  was  Guy  bishop  of  Amiens,  who, 
although  his  stay  was  not  of  long  duration^  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  Latin  poem  which  he 
composed^  probably  at  the  king's  desire^  on  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  He  was  the  almoner  of  queen  Matilda,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  England  in  1068.*  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  Lanfranc,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
poem  in  a  brief  prologue.  He  died  in  or  before  the  year 
1076. 

The  poem  of  Guy  of  Amiens  is  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script at  Brussels ;  and  is  important  for  the  interesting 
and  authentic  details  it  contains  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Normans  immediately  after  their  arrival  in 
England.  The  style  in  which  this  poem  is  written  is  very 
mean.  The  following  lines  afford  a  fair^  perhaps  a  favour- 
able specimen.  Guy  says  that  William  refused  to  give 
Harold's  body  to  his  mother  : — 

lUuxit  postquam  Phoebi  clarissima  lampas, 

Et  mundum  furvis  expiat  a  tencbris, 
LiutraTit  campumi  tollens  et  ceesa  suorum 

Corpora,  dux  terrse  condidit  in  gremio. 
Vermibus  atque  lupis,  avibus  canibusque  voranda 

Deserit  Anglorum  corpora  strata  solo. 
Heraldi  corpus  coUegit  dilaceratuiiii 

CoUectum  texit  sindone  purpurea, 
Detulit  et  secum  repetens  sua  castra  marina, 

Expleat  ut  solitas  funeris  exequias. 
Heraldi  mater  nimio  constricta  dolore 

Misit  ad  usque  ducem,  postulat  et  precibus 

*  Ib  dero  qui  ad  divina  ei  miniatrabat,  Celebris  Guido  Ambianonim  pra. 
s«l  tninebftt,  qui  jam  certamen  Heraldi  et  Guillelmi  veraifice  edidertt. 
Ordericni  Vitalia,  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  iy.  p.  181.  (ed.  Le  Prevost);  see  alao  the 
wamm  writer,  lib.  iii,  p.  158,  with  M.  Le  Prevost's  note ;  and  Qoillaame  de 
Jnmieget,  lib.  vi.  c.  43. 
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Orbatee  misene  natis  tribus  et  viduatse 

Pro  tribus  unias  reddat  ut  ossa  sibii 
Si  placet,  ant  corpus  puro  proponderet  auro ; 

Sed  dux  iratus  proi*8U8,  utrumque  negat, 
Jurans  quod  potius  prsesentis  littora  portus 

Illi  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
Ergo  velut  fuerat  testatus,  rupis  in  alto 

Priecepit  claudi  yertice  corpus  humi. 
Extempio  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus 

Compatit  Heraldi ;  jussa  libenter  agit : 
Corpus  enim  regis  cito  sustulit  et  sepeliyit 

Imponeus  lapidem,  scripsit  et  in  titulo  : 
"  Per  mandata  ducis,  rex,  hie,  Hendde,  quiescis, 

Ut  custos  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi.*' 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  extract  remind  us  of  a 
similar  sentiment  in  an  extract  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poem,  given  in  the  introduction  to  our  Biography  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.* 

Editiont, 
Appendix  C.  to  Mr.   Purton  Cooper's  Report  on  Rymer's  Foedera,  pp. 

78 — 86.      De   Bello  Normannico,   seu  de  Conquisitione  Angliae  per 

Guilelmum  ducem  Kormannise,  Carmen  elegiaoum.  Edited  by  Mr.  W. 

H.  Black. 
Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commissiou,  yoL  i. 

pp.  85G — 872.     De  bello  Hastingensi  carmen,  auctore  W. 
Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes. . . .  recueil. . . .  public  par  Francisque  Michel. 

Tome  troisi^me.     Rouen,  1840.  8yo.  pp.  1 — 38.    Widonis  carmen  de 

Hasting»  Praelio. 

GERLAND. 

Gerland  is  the  earliest  known  writer  in  England  on 
mathematical  science  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  So 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  that  he  has  gene- 
rally been  confounded  with  John  de  Garlandia,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed by  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litt^aire  de  Francet 
to  have  been  a  French  monk  of  the  twelfth  century.  Bos- 
ton of  Bury,  as  quoted  by  Tanner,  states  that  Gerland 

*  P.  11.  t  Hist.  Litt.  de  Fr.  volxii.  p.  288. 
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flourished  in  1040;  which,  however,  is  not  correct,  for 
Roger  Infans,  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject  in  1124, 
informs  us  that  Gerland  had  observed  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  1086,*  and  Gerland's  own  tables  published  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Computus  begin  with  the  year  1182,  in 
which  year,  or  in  the  year  preceding,  the  book  was  most 
probably  composed.  There  is  a  good  copy  of  Gerland's 
treatise  on  the  Computus  in  the  British  Museum ;  f  the 
author  appears  to  be  learned  in  his  subject,  and  avows  that 
his  design  in  compiling  this  work  was  to  correct  and  clear 
up  the  errors  and  doubts  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of 
Bede. 

The  following  is  the  preface  to  this  work,  (from  the 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,)  which,  while  it  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  one  of  our  early  men 
of  science,  shows  how  cautiously  and  timorously  the 
philosophers  of  the  old  school  ventured  to  question  the 
doctrines  handed  down  to  them  from  the  '^  masters,^'  at 
the  moment  when  a  new  school,  founded  upon  that  of  the 
Arabs,  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  most  daring  inno* 
vations,  and  questioning  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
in  previous  times. 

Saepe  yolumina  domni  Bedae  de  scientia  computandi  replicam ,  et  in  eii 
quaedam  aliter  quam  traditio  doctorum  pneaentium  ostenderet  reperienii 
Dei  frettu  adjatorio,  Deum  invocans  prseesse  meo  studio,  quK  Tisa  mihi  fiie- 
runt  utilisaima  inde  pro  captu  ingenioli  mei  defloraYi,  et  deflorata  cum  qui* 
busdam  aliunde  conquisitis  in  unum  congessi.  Quaeso  itaque  si  unquam  haec 
computationis  fimbria,  haec  styli  ariditas,  haec  sdentiae  gutta  ad  alicujua 
intuitum  peryenerit,  ne  statim  in  morsum  li?oris  dentes  acuat,  ne  antequam 
perlegat  praejudicet,  ne  siquid  in  toto  notandum  invenerit,  pro  parte  totum 
ut  nonnuUi  solent  vituperet,  quandoquidem,  ut  aiunt  quidam  non  insipien- 
tium,  nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum.  Non  equidem  me  latet  quoidam  qui 
Ulpricum  legerunt,  et  tabulam  Dionysii  yiderunt,  aliter  in  quibusdam  len- 

*  Tempore  autem  Grerlaudi  facta  est  ecljpsis  soiis,  anno  Domini  secundum 
ipsum  M.lxxz.Yi.,  licet  tabulam  superiorem  prius  incepit.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS. 
Digby,  No.  40,  fol.  49,  ▼«. 

t  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  ix. 
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tire  qatm  ego ;  ted  siqoii  Bnlam  perl^rit,  et  natortlem  eompotnm  tantte 
Tolaerit,  hio  nt  arbitror  putim  *uctoriUti,  partim  «rtia  naturK  ailqaieKena. 
nan  indigoe  feret  hie  qtueilBin  poaila  qua  obiiare  Tiderunt  DiDnjiio,  qiue- 
dam  ■utcm  qiix  Ulprico.  Nee  in  hoc  tantum  eos  ccHBeo  per  omnia  redar- 
Saendoa,  li  in  aliqnun  partem  operii  lamani  obrepierit,  qaia  ipititm  abl 
*iilt  ipint,  aliquando  antem  at  ardeatiua  qusratur  aubtcrfugit. 

Gerland  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Abacus,  the  sTstem  of  arithmetical  calculation  which  had 
made  so  much  noise  since  it  was  brought  into  fashion  by 
Gerbert.  This  tract  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris.* 

Bale  is  the  only  authority  for  placing  as  contempory 
with  Qerland  a  monk  uf  Malmsbury  named  Oliver,  who, 
he  says,  was  so  profoundly  learned  in  mathematics  that 
his  contemporaries  regarded  liim  as  a  magician.  Bale 
gives  as  the  titles  of  Iiis  books,  Astroiogorum  dogmata,  lib. 
i.  C«  planetamm  tignia,  lib.  i.  De  Geomaniia,  lib.  1.  and 
says  that  he  flourished  in  1060.  There  are  at  present  no 
traces  of  such  works  having  £ver  existed. 


ROBERT  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 

Ahono  the  more  distinguished  of  king  William's  fo- 
reign bishops  was  Robert  of  Hereford,  a  native  of  Lor- 
raine, whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Robertus  Losings. 
After  having  made  great  progress  in  natural  and  mathe- 
matical science,  he  is  said  to  liave  taught  fur  some  time 
in  the  schools  in  Flanders.  He  was  brought  to  England 
with  other  scholars  by  king  William  some  time  after  the 


fonds  de  St.  Victor,  No,  ii3.     S«  the  very  intereating  Eiplicationa 
dea  Trailta  de  i'Aboeiij,  by  M.  Cbaales,  {rwd  before  (he  Aead'mie  dai 
Janoary  and  FeljrDarf  1843,)  p.  38. 
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Conquest^  and  appears  to  have  settled  at  Worcester, 
where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  bishop  Wulstan,  with 
whom,  during  the  remainder  of  that  prelate^s  life,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship.  In  1079,  Robert  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  by  Lanfranc  on  the  29th  of  December.  During 
the  petty  wars  on  the  Welsh  border,  the  cathedral  of 
Hereford  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
one  of  Robert's  first  cares  was  to  rebuild  it  in  a  style  worthy 
to  contain  the  shrine  of  St.  Ethelred.  He  took  for  his 
model  the  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
originally  built  by  Charlemagne.*  Wulstan  spent  much 
of  his  leisure  in  the  society  of  bishop  Robert,  and  it  is 
related,  as  a  proof  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  each  other, 
that,  when  Wulstan  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1095,  Robert,  who  was  attending  the  court, 
dreamt  that  his  friend  came  to  tell  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  to  request  that  he  would  hasten  to  Worcester  to 
see  him  before  he  died,  or  at  least  to  give  the  directions 
for  his  funeral.  Robert  obeyed  the  call,  but,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  again 
saw  Wulstan  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
already  dead ;  he  added,  that  Robert  should  prepare  for 
his  own  death,  as  he  would  not  long  survive  him,  and  that, 
in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  he  would 
receive  a  gift  in  remembrance  of  their  friendship,  which  he 
would  immediately  recognise.  After  having  performed  the 
last  duties  to  his  friend,  as  Robert  was  mounting  his 
horse  to  depart,  the  prior  of  Worcester  came  to  oflFer  him 
Wulstan's  favourite  cap,  lined  with  lamb's  wool ;  he  recog- 
nised the  sign  which  Wulstan  had  promised  him,  went 

*  Qui  ibi  ecdlesiam  tereti  «dificavit  schemmte,  Aqaenfem  bafilioam  pro 
modo  imitatus  suo.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  S86. 
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soon  afterwards  to  Haefbrd,  a^  died  tkcre  on  the  26th  of 
June  following.*  Bishop  Robert  was  one  of  the  prelates 
who  took  part  most  deckledlr  with  the  kii^  against  arch* 
bishop  Anselm,  in  the  council  of  1096,  a  short  time  before 
his  own  death. 

Robert  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  of  the  tatt»-  part  of  the  eferenth 
century ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  excetted  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  abacus,  of  the  lunar  computus,  aad  of  the  courses 
of  the  celestial  bodies.^  Tbe  work  to  whidi  he  owed 
most  of  his  reputation  was  an  abric^mciit  of  the  chro- 
nicle^ or  rather  of  the  chronoiociy*  of  Marianus  Scotus. 
Marianus  was  a  German  monk  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  chronology^  and  had  nrst  observed  the 
discrepancies  between  the  caleohtions  of  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus  niul  the  dates  of  the  sacred  writers ;  he  had  undertaken 
the  laborious  task  of  collating  and  correcting  the  works  of 
former  chronographers,  and  reducing  them  to  order.  As 
loun  US  this  work  was  puUisheti.  whidi  was  in  or  shortly 
fiftor  the  year  1082>  bishop  Robert  obtained  a  copy,  and 
inuueiliately  undertook  to  abridge  and  perfect  it.  We 
are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbunr.  that  he  executed 
liiM  task  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment,  that  the  abridg- 
ment was  worthy  to  supersede  the  too  extensive  and  diffuse 
ori|{iiml4  In  fact,  there  appear  to  be  reasons  for  doubting 
if  the  chronicle  now  known  and  printed  as  that  of  Marianus 
HeotUM  bo  anything  more  than  Robert's  abridgment.§ 

♦  W.  Malmib.  do  Gest,  IVntif.  p.  ^tJ. 

f  Omnium  libermlium  artium  peritissimas,  aVacom  pnedpue,  et  Imarem 
oomputum,  et  oivlettium  a«trorum  corsom  rimatos.  W.  Malmsb.  ib.  Simeon 
otl  Durham  HUt.  Eecl.  Dunelm.  ap.  Decern  Script,  col.  910,  gires  a  similar 
aooount,  and  praises  his  great  learning. 

I  Donitpie  oaptus  Mariani  ingeuio  quicquid  ille  largius  dixerat,  in  arctnm 
eontrahens  drMoraTit,  adeo  splendide,  ut  magis  ralere  Tideatnr  defloratio 
qusm  ingentis  illius  Toluminis  diffusio.    W.  Malmsb.  ib. 

f  See  Whsrton,  Angl  Sac.  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xxir  ;  Tanner,  p.  636 ;  and  the 
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The  old  bibliographers  also  attribute  to  this  prelate^ 
besides  some  theological  works  (especially  several  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  a  work  on 
the  motions  of  the  stars^  another  on  the  Computus^  and 
a  collection  of  Mathematical  Tables.  These  titles  are 
probably  merely  founded  on  the  words  of  William  of 
Malmsbury.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de 
France  seem  to  think  him  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Computus^  which  has  been  attributed  to  Marianus  Scotus. 


WILLIAM  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

This  prelate  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bayeux^ 
to  the  church  of  which  he  was  attached^  imtil  he  left 
it  to  become  a  monk  of  St.  Calais  au  Maine  (Sancti 
Karilefi),  whence  he  became  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Gulielmus  de  Sancto  Karilefo.  After  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  prior  in  this  monastery^  he  was 
elected  to  be  abbot  of  that  of  St.  Vincent  du  Mans,* 
and  was  at  last^  in  1080,  brought  to  England  to  succeed 
Walcher  as  bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  consecrated  on 
the  third  of  January,  1081.  In  1089  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  king  William  Rufus,  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  intrigues  of  bishop  Odo,  and  was  obliged  to 

HiBt.  lit.  de  France»  toI.  Tiii.  p.  417.  A  copy  bearing  the  name  of  Robert 
as  the  compiler  is  preserred  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  594 ;  the 
twentieth  year  of  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  e.  1086|  is  there  spoken  of  as 
being  tho  present  year,  or  that  in  which  it  was  written. 

*  Ex  clero  Bajocensis  ecclesiK  in  monasterio  Sancti  Karilephi  monachico 
habitu  suscepto,  primo  prior  clanstri,  postmodum  abbas  est  effectus  in 
monasterio  Sancti  Vincentii.  Simeon.  Dun.  Hist.  Dunelm.  eccl.  p.  343. 
W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  S77,  calls  him  erroneoiuly  Abbas  Sancti 
Karilephi. 
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fly  to  Normandy^  where  he  remained  in  exile  till  Septem- 
ber, 1091.  On  his  return  he  recovered  entirely  the  king's 
fayour,  and  was  the  chief  of  the  bishops  who  supported 
him  against  Anselm,  in  the  assembly  of  Rockingham,  in 
1095.  Soon  after  this  he  again  incurred  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure; but  he  appears  to  have  been  more  sincerely 
reconciled  with  Anselm,  who  by  his  express  desire 
attended  on  his  death-bed.  Bishop  William  died  at 
Gloucester,  on  the  second  of  January  1096,  and  was 
buried  at  Durham. 

William  of  Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  story  which 
appears  to  have  been  current  among  Anselm's  partizans, 
who  said  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  aspired  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  that  he  joined  the  king 
against  Anselm  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  deposed, 
and  that  the  king  would  then  have  appointed  him  to 
be  his  successor.*  The  old  writers  state,  however,  that 
he  was  generally  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  laboured 
much  for  the  improvement  of  his  church  and  diocese. 
Simeon  of  Durham  speaks  of  a  collection  of  his  let- 
ters written  to  the  monks  of  Durham  while  in  exile, 
which  was  extant  in  his  time,  but  they  appear  now 
to  be  lost.  The  history  of  his  exile,  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  at  Durham,  which  has  by  some  been  attributed 
to  him,  was  written  apparently  by  one  of  his  companions. 
It  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Bedford's  edition  of 
Simeon  of  Durham. 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  277. 
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OSxMUND  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

Osmund  was  by  birth  a  Norman^  a  kinsman  of  Wil^ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  and  was  in  his  own  country  count 
of  Sees,  in  England  earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  also 
chancellor  of  England.*  In  1077  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Hereman  as  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he  com- 
pleted the  cathedral  which  Hereman  had  begun.  As  a 
bishop,  Osmund  appears  to  have  retired  much  from  the 
world,  and  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  the  society  of  the 
learned  canons  whom  he  had  drawn  together  by  his 
liberality.  He  collected  for  his  church  a  noble  library ; 
and  it  is  stated,  as  a  proof  of  his  humility,  that  he  not 
only  copied  books  himself,  but  that  he  even  bound  them 
with  his  own  hands.f  He  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  of 
December,  1099 ;  authorities  differ  as  to  the  day.  Osmund 
is  said  to  have  written  a  life  of  Aldhelm,  which  is  not 
now  extant.  He  also  compiled  a  ritual  for  the  use  of  his 
church,  of  which  Bale  has  evidently  made  two  titles  of 
different  works,  Canones  Officiorum  Eccleaiie,  and  Consue- 
tudinarium  Ecclesia.  This  became  afterwards  the  cele 
brated  liturgy  ad  usum  Sarum,  which  was  followed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  English  clergy.J 

*  See  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare*e  History  of  Wiltshire,  Cily  of  Salisbury,  pp.  8,  9. 

t  Libromm  copia  conquisita,  cum  episoopus  ipse  nee  icribere  nee  soriptot 
ligare  fastidiret    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  250. 

X  Higden,  Polychron.  lib.  vii.  fol.  201,  r°.  (MS.  Arund.  No.  86.)  Hie 
qnoqoe  composuit  ordinalem  eocleaiastici  officii  quetn  ConsuetadiiiBriiiu 
Tocant,  quo  fere  nunc  tola  Anglia,  Wallia  utitur  et  Hibernia.  Dictavit 
etiam  Yitam  Sancti  Aldelmi.  The  Ordinale  of  bishop  Oamuad  is  stiU 
preferred  in  the  library  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  See  Wiltshire,  City  of 
Saliabury,  p.  715. 
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THOMAS  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

Thomas  of  York  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centurj-.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Samson  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
son  of  &  married  priest  of  Bayeox  in  Normandy.  Under 
the  patronage  and  by  the  encouragement  of  Odo  bishop 
of  Bayeax,  Thomas  studied  at  Bee  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  German  schools,  and  he  is  said  even  to  have  visited 
Spain  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Arabs.*  This  is  somewhat  doubtful.  We 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  the  sequel  Odo  made 
him  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Bayeiix,  and 
that  he  accompanied  that  prelate  to  England.  In  1070 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror  made  him  archbishop  of  York, 
and  he  immediately  became  involved  in  tlie  controversy 
with  Lan^nc  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  his  see. 
When  he  accompanied  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  the  same  year, 
he  was  accused  of  being  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  retain  his  see  by  Lanfranc's  intercession.  At 
York  he  found  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  with  only  three 
almost  houseless  canons;  but  he  soon  collected  around 
him  a  body  of  learned  clergy,  and  he  rebuilt  the  cathedral 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  He  was  accused  by  his  succes- 
sors of  having  wasted  the  patrimony  of  his  church  on 
these  objects.t  In  1089,  after  Lanfranc's  death,  arch- 
bishop Thomas  consecrated  Anselm  as  his  successor ;  and 
in  August  of  1 100  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  I, 

■  StuUw,  de  Pont.  Gbonc.  col.  1705,  «ho  nji,  "p«eta(  mtmi  Hlipa- 
ucirum  bdt  Brmariiun  loimtiinuiii"  I  donbt  if  thii  refers  to  the  iMrniog 
of  ibe  Anbi.  SCubba  sad  WUlum  of  Malnuburj  mc  the  chief  «nthoritiM 
for  the  life  of  irchblihap  Thomai. 

t  W.  UUwb.  dv  Qcit.  Fontir.  p.  ST3, 
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Anselm  being  then  in  exile.     He  died  on  the   18th  of 
November  following. 

We  have  little  left  to  attest  the  literary  abilities  of 
Thomas  of  York.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  printed  among  the  letters  of  Lanfranc ; 
and  another,  written  in  1084,  in  which  he  bears  witness 
to  his  miraculous  cure  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  is 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  Roger  de  Hoveden.  The  latter 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  credulity  in  a  man  whom  William 
of  Malmsbury  compares  with  the  ancient  philosophers.* 
He  was  particularly  attached  to  church  music,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  composing  hymns  and  chants.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  some  of  these  still  exist  in  the 
old  liturgies.  It  is  further  remarked  of  him  that,  when- 
ever he  heard  any  new  and  popular  secular  song  or  ballad 
sung  by  the  minstrels,  he  immediately  composed  sacred 
parodies  on  the  words  to  be  sung  to  the  same  tune.f  The 
only  specimen  now  extant  of  his  poetical  talents  is  the 
following  epitaph  on  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
preserved  by  Ordericus  Vitalis.f 

Clui  rexit  rigidos  NormaDnos,  atque  Britannos 

Audacter  yicit,  fortiter  obtinuit, 
Et  Cenomannenses  Tirtute  coercait  enses, 

Imperiique  sui  legibas  applicuit, 
Rex  magnus  parva  jacct  hie  Guillelmus  in  urnai 

Snfficit  et  magno  parva  domus  domino. 
Ter  septem  gradibos  se  yoWerat  atque  duobus 

Virginis  in  gremiis  Phoebus,  et  hie  obiit. 

*  Philosophus  antiquis  scientia  eomparandus.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest. 
Pontif.  p.  273. 

f  Nee  cantu  nee  voce  minor,  multa  eeelesiastiea  composuit  earmiua :  si 
quis  in  auditu  ejus  arte  joculatoria  aliquid  vocale  sonaret,  statim  illud  in 
diTinas  laudes  efBgiabat.    W.  Malmsb.  ib.    Conf.  Stabbs,  col.  1709. 

t  Lib.  Tiii.  p.  663,  (ed  Duchesne.) 
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OSBERN  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Opthe  life  of  Osbemvery  little  is  known  further  than  that, 
as  he  informs  us  himself,  he  was  born  at  Canterbury,  and 
that  he  received  his  education  in  the  monastery  of  that  city. 
He  was  ordained  by  Lanfranc,  and  was  appointed  succes- 
sively praecentor  and  superior  of  his  house.  It  appears 
firom  his  writings  that  he  was  present  when  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  was  burnt  in  1070.  It  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  die  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  the  year  is  unknown.  We 
learn,  however,  from  an  old  obituary  of  Canterbury,  that 
the  day  of  his  death  was  the  28th  of  November.  * 

Osbem  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  learning  and  talents.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  very  skilful  in  music.f  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Dunstan,  that  his 
favourite  occupation  was  translating  the  lives  of  the 
English  saints  from  Anglo-Saxon  into  Latin,  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  his  fellow- monks. 
After  the  elevation  of  Lanfranc  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
some  dispute  had  arisen  relating  to  the  sanctity  of  arch- 
bishop Alfege  (who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Danish  in- 
vaders) ;  it  ended  in  his  being  acknowledged  by  the 
Normans  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  Lanfranc  employed 
Osbem  first  to  write  a  hymn  or  anthem  to  his  memory, 
and  afterwards  to  gather  together  the  materials  for  his 

*  Theie  fkcts  are  collected  together  by  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  pr«f. 
p.  Till. 

f  Plura  et  non  contemnenda  de  viro  [DuDstano]  volentem  dicere  rerocat 
CantuariR  cantor  Osbemua,  qui  ejus  vitam  Romana  elegantia  composmt, 
nuUi  nostro  tempore  stylo  secundus,  musica  certc  omnium  sine  controversia 
primus.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  ii.  p.  56.  Again,  speaking  of 
Grotcelin,  he  says  of  him,  "  Musicae  porro  palmam  post  Osbemum  adeptus*'' 
De  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  iv.  p.  130. 
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life,  which  latter  was  perhaps  not  finished  until  after  the 
primate's  death.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  performed  this  undertaking;  it  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which  was  so  much 
praised  by  William  of  Malmsbury. 

Sane  veritatem  rerum  ita  polliceor ;  ut  nulla  me,  sublato  si  quia  infaerit 
splendore  verborum»  dicturum  profitear,  qase  non  ant  ab  lis  qnividenint,  aut 
a  Tidentibafl  aadierant,  acceperim,  et  els  fide  simul  et  auctoritate  plorimam 
pnestantibas.  Qoomm  quidem  Yocabula  iccirco  sponte  refogio ;  qaoniam 
dicendi  primitias  barbaricis  appellationibos  decolorare  nolo.  Aliqua  tamen 
de  hia  rebus  non  incommode  scripta  inveni ;  quorum  sententias  ezinde  as- 
snmptas  prssenti  scriptur»  congruo  ordine  inserenda  judicavi.  Illins  itaque 
freti  auzilioy  cujus  gratuita  bonitate  sumus  quioquid  bene  sumus,  cujus  lar- 
giflua  miseratione  sapimus  quicquid  bene  sapimus»  tangamus  psalterium, 
tangamus  et  cytharam.  In  altero  sempitemam  martyris  gloriam  exultando 
prsedicemus  ;  in  altero  corporales  ejus  passiones  imitando  veneremur.  Ac 
quemadmodum  prtecipiente  inyictissimo  totius  Latinitatis  magistro  Lanfranco 
archiepiscopo,  musica  virum  modulatione  dudum  extulimus ;  sic  cogentibus 
iis  quas  dixtmus  rationum  causis,  oratoria  eundem  narratione  extoUamus. 

We  have  also  a  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  and  a  collection  of 
his  posthumous  miracles^  by  this  writer;  and  lives  of 
Bregwin  and  Odo,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  though  others  have  ascribed  the 
first  to  John  of  Tynemouth,  and  the  latter  to  Eadmer. 
The  question  of  their  authorship  appears  to  be  very 
doubtful.  In  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge  (No.  IGl)  a  Life  and  Miracles  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  are  ascribed  to  Osbern.  Bale  and 
Pits  make  him  the  author  of  other  works,  but,  as  the  only 
references  they  give  appear  to  be  quite  erroneous,  the 
titles  hardly  deserve  to  be  repeated.  His  treatise  on 
music,  if  he  wrote  one,  is  lost,  yhis  Osbern  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  second  and  fifth  letters  of  the  third 
book  of  Anselm's  Epistles. 

Editions. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Aprilis.    Tomns  II.    Antverpiae,  1675.  fol.  pp.  631—  642. 

Vita  Sancti  Elpbegi,  auctore  Osbemo  ecclesie  Cantuariensis  monacho. 

Ex  MS.  Codice  S.  Mariee  Bonifontis. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.    Saeculum  V.    Luteciee  Parisiorum, 
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1685.  fol.  pp.  287—296,  Vita  S.  Odonis.  pp.  654—688,  ViU  Sancti 
Danstani  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis.  Auctore  Osbemo  Cantuariensi 
monacho  biecuIo  XI.  pp.  689 — 701,  Incipit  Liber  Miraculorum  ejofl- 
dem.     Auctore  eodem  Osbemo  monacho. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Maii.  Tomus  IV.  Antverpi»,  1685.  fol.  pp.359 — 384. 
Alia  vita  [S.  Dunstani]  auctore  Osbemo  prsecentore  Cantuariensi.  Ex 
MS.  Antyerpiensi  et  Bonifontis. 

Anglia  Sacra  (edited  by  H.  Wharton.)  Pars  secunda.  Lond.  1691.  fol. 
pp.  75 — 77.  Vita  S.  Bregwini,  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  authore 
(ut  yidetur)  Osberno.  pp.  78 — 87,  Vita  Odonis,  archiepiscopi  Cantua- 
riensis, auctore  (ut  yidetur)  Osbemo.  pp.  88—121,  Vita  S.  Dunstani, 
archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  authore  Osbemo  monacho  et  prsecentore 
Ecclesise  Christi  Cantuariensis.  pp.  137 — 147,  Vita  S.  Elphegi  archie- 
piBCopi  Cantuariensis,  authore  Osbemo. 


INGULF. 

Ingulf  was  by  birth  an  Englishman^  and,  haying  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  William  the  Conqueror,  then  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  made  his  scribe  or  secretary.  He  after- 
wards visited  Jerusalem,  became  a  monk  and  subse- 
quently prior  of  Fontinelle  under  abbot  Gerbert,  and 
was  recalled  to  his  native  country  by  king  William,  to 
succeed  Ulfketel  as  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  office  by  the  Normans  in  1075.  After 
having  presided  over  this  ancient  and  celebrated  monastic 
establishment  during  nearly  thirty-five  years  in  a  period 
of  trouble  and  difficulty,  he  died  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1 109  * 

These  facts  we  gather  from  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Croyland,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  residing  about  the  year  1112,  three 
years  after  IngulPs  death.f  In  the  History  of  Croyland 
published  under  Ingulfs  name,  he  is  made  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  own  history*     He  says  that  his 

*  Orderic.  Vital.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  p.  287  (ed.  Le  Prevost.)  The  du« 
ration  of  his  abbacy,  as  given  in  Le  Prevost's  text,  xxv.  must  be  an  error 
for  XXXV.  According  to  Ordericus  the  date  of  his  death  was  the  16  kal.  Dec. 
i.  e.  Novemb.  16. 

t  Ordericus,  ib.  p.  289* 
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parents  were  citizens  of  London,  who  sent  him  when  a 
child  to  the  school  at  Westminster,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  university  of  Oxford ;  "  and,  when  I  had 
made  greater  proficiency  in  Aristotle  than  many  of  those 
of  my  own  age,  I  also  studied  profoundly  the  first  and 
second  books  of  the  rhetoric  of  Tully.^'  As  he  grew  up, 
he  continues,  he  became  ashamed  of  the  mean  estate  of  his 
parents,  and  left  theniy  in  order  to  frequent  the  court, 
where  his  taste  for  pomp  and  finery  increased  every 
day.  It  was  at  this  time  (i.  e.  1051)  that  William  duke  of 
Normandy  visited  the  English  court,  and  he  took  Ingulf 
into  his  family  in  the  quality  of  a  scribe.  Accompanying 
his  new  master,  on  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  tells  us 
that  he  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  duke  W^illiam  that 
he  ruled  the  whole  court  at  his  will,  raising  or  humiliating 
whom  he  would,  which  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
other  courtiers.  In  1064,  he  tells  us,  he  joined  the  expe- 
dition to  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  pilgrims. 
At  Constantinople  they  performed  their  reverence  to  the 
emperor  AlexiSy  and,  after  being  attacked  and  plundered  in 
their  way  through  Lycia,  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  patriarch  Sophronius.  On  his  return 
to  Normandy  Ingulph  became  a  monk  at  Fontinelle.* 

Doubts  have  long  been  entertained  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  history  published  under  the  name  of  Ingulf.f 
Nearly  all  the  charters  inserted  in  his  work  are  forgeries, 
which  must  have  been  fabricated  either  in  Ingulfs  time 
or  subsequently  ;  and,  even  in  the  former  case,  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  their  character,  and  would  hardly  have 
published  them  ostentatiously.  His  narrative,  the  ground- 
work of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  common  histo* 
rians  of  those  times,  is  full  of  errors  and  anachronisms^ 

•  Ingom  HiBt.  p.  73,  ed.  Gale. 

t  The  doubtful  character  of  this  History  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Francis  PalgraYe,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  ReTiew. 
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even  in  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.*  The 
writer  appears  also  to  have  used  books^  such  as  the  Life 
of  Hereward,  compiled  subsequently  to  the  time  at  which 
Ingulf  flourished.  There  are  many  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  book  which  concur  to  strengthen 
our  suspicions.  Even  the  account  of  the  author  is  per- 
haps a  mere  amplification  of  that  given  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis.  It  appears  too  vain-glorious  to  have  been 
written  by  himself.  The  account  of  Ingulf's  education 
is  evidently  fabulous ;  his  studying  Aristotle  at  Oxford 
indicates  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  rather  than  the 
eleventh  century;  and  an  anecdote  of  his  childhood 
which  he  is  made  to  relate  in  another  place  seems  to  con- 
tradict the  description  he  gives  above  of  his  father's  station, 
when  he  states  that  while  at  school  he  used  to  visit  his 
father,  who  resided  at  courts  and  there  he  became  known  to 
the  queen,  Edith,  who  argued  questions  with  him  in  logicf 
He  speaks  of  visiting  the  emperor  Alexis  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1064  (which  is  known  from  other  sources  to  have 
been  the  date  of  the  pilgrimage  that  Ingulf  is  stated 
to  have  accompanied) ;  yet  Alexis  Comnenus  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  of  Constantinople  till  1081.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  Ingulf  himself  could  have  fallen  into  such 
an  error  as  this,  who  in  the  same  place  speaks  of  William 
the  Conqueror  as  reigning  when  he  wrote,  so  that  it  may 
be  doubted  if  Ingulf  could  at  that  time  have  known  that 
Alexis  had  been  crowned  emperor ;  it  is  more  probably  the 
fault  of  a  compiler,  who  confounded  the  expedition  alluded 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Lappenberg,  Geschichte  von  England,  Tol.  i. 
pp.  Ldii.  Ixiv. 

f  Vidi  ego  illam  multotiens,  cum  patrem  meum  in  regis  curia  morantem 
adhue  puer  inviserem,  et  ssepius  mihi  de  scholia  venienti  de  Uteris  ac  versa 
meo  apponebat,  cum  occurrerem,  et  libentissimc  de  grammatica  soUdate  ad 
logicam  levitatem,  qua  callebat,  declinans,  cum  argumentonim  subtili  liga- 
mine  me  conclusisset,  semper  tribus  aut  quatuor  nummis  per  ancillulamname- 
ratis  ad  regiom  penu  transmisit,  et  refectnm  dimisit.    Ingulfi  HUtor.  p.  69. 
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to  with  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  A  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  date  at  which  this  work  was  compiled  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  manuscript  of  any  an- 
tiquity is  now  known  to  exist  'y*  but  it  has  been  supposed 
not  to  be  older  than  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  compiler  has  interwoven  into  his 
text  some  fragments  written  by  Ingulf ;  in  which  case  we 
might  probably  attribute  to  him  the  description  of  the 
fire  in  1091.  But  it  is  singular  that  neither  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  (who  had  been  at  Croyland^  and  was  diligent  in 
searching  for  historical  documents,)  nor  William  of 
Croyland,  who  wrote  the  life  of  earl  Waltheof,  and  who 
mentions  on  three  occasions  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
earl  by  Ingulf  t  (which  is  also  described  in  the  history  attri- 
buted to  Ingulf^),  should  have  been  aware  that  Ingulf  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Croyland,  if  he  ever  had  written 
such  a  book.  It  is  stated  in  the  history  of  Croyland  that  its 
reputed  author,  Ingulf,  also  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Guthlac ;  but 
no  such  work  is  known  to  exist,  nor  is  it  mentioned  else- 
where. If  the  history  be  a  forgery,  its  object  probably  was 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  abbots  of  Croyland  in  their 
law-suits  with  the  monks  of  Spalding. 

The  account  of  the  life  of  Ingulf  previous  to  his  settle- 
ment in  the  abbey  of  Fontinelle  deserves  to  be  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Pseudo-Ingulfs  Latinity. 

Ego  enim  lDg:ulfus  humiiis  maguter  S.  Gutblici  monaBteriique  tni  Croi- 
UndeDBif,  natus  in  Anglia,  eta  parentibaf  AiigUcia,  quippe  urbis pulcherrims 
Londoniamm,  pro  literU  addisoendis  in  teneriori  «tate  constitutus,  primam 
Westmonasterio,  postmodum  OxonieDii  studio  traditus  eram.  Comque  in 
Arifltotile  arripiendo  supra  multos  cosetaneos  meos  profecissem,  etiam  Rhe- 

*  There  is  a  transcript  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  among 
the  Arundel  MS8.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  178,  which  was  evidently  the 
copy  from  which  Savile  printed  his  edition.  The  MS.  used  by  Gale  if  said 
to  exist  in  the  library  at  Holkham. 

t  Will.  Monac.  Croiland.  Vita  et  Passio  WaldeTt  comitis,  ap.  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes»  vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  118,  129, 

X  Ingulfi  Hist.  p.  102. 
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toricam  Tullii  primam  et  secandam  talo  tenus  ioduebam.  Faotas  ergo  ado- 
lescentior,  fastidiens  parentam  meorum  exignitatem,  patemos  lares  relinquerey 
et  palatia  regum  aut  priocipum  affectans,  mollibus  vestiri  pomposisqae  la- 
ciniia  amiciri  indies  ardentius  appetebam.  £t  ecce  inclytus  nunc  rex  noster 
Anglise,  tunc  adhuc  comes  Normannise  Wilhelmas,  ad  colloquium  tunc  regis 
Anglife  Edwardi,  cognati  sui,  cum  grandi  ministrantium  comitatu  Londonias 
adventabat.  Quibus  citius  insertus,  ingerens  me  nbique  ad  omnia  emer- 
gentia  negotia  peragenda,  cum  prospere  plurima  perfecissem»  in  breviagnitus 
illustrissimo  comiti  et  astrictissime  adamatus,  cum  ipso  Normanniam  ena- 
yigabam.  Factus  ibidem  scriba  ejus,  pro  libito  totam  comitis  curiam  ad 
nonnullorum  invidiam  regebam,  quosque  volui  humiliabam,  et  quos  volui 
ezaltabam.  Cumque  juvenili  calore  impulsus  iu  tarn  celso  statu  supra  meos 
natales  consistere  tsederem,  quin  semper  ad  altiora  conscendere  instabili 
animo  ac  nimium  prurienti  afTectu  ad  erubescentiam  ambitiosus  avidissime 
desiderarem,  nuntiatur  per  universam  Normanniam  plurimos  arcbiepiscopos 
imperii  cum  nonnullis  aliis  terr»  principibus  velle  pro  merito  animarum 
suarum  more  peregrinorum  cum  debita  devotione  Hierosolymam  proficisci. 
De  familia  ergo  comitis  domini  nostri  plurimi  tam  milites  quam  clerici» 
quorum  primus  et  praecipuus  ego  eram,  cum  licentia  et  domini  nostri  comitis 
benevolentia  in  dictum  iter  nos  omnes  accinximus ;  et  Alamanniam  petentes, 
equites  trigiota  numero  et  amplius,  domino  Maguntino  conjunct!  sumus. 
Parati  namque  omnes  ad  viam  et  cum  dominis  episcopis  connumerati  septem 
millia,  pertranseuntes  prospere  multa  terrarum  spatia,  tandem  Constantino- 
polim  pervenimus,  ubi  Alexim  imperatorem  ejus  adorantes,  Agiosophiam 
yidimusy  et  infinita  sanctuaria  osculati  sumus.  Divertentes  inde  per  Lyciam, 
in  manus  Arabicorum  latronum  incidimus,  evisceratique  de  infinitis  pecuniis, 
cum  mortibus  multorum,  et  maximo  vitse  nostrse  periculo  tIx  evadentes, 
tandem  desideratissimam  civitatem  Hierosolymam  Iseto  introitu  tenebamus. 
Ab  ipso  tunc  patriarcho,  Sophronio  nomine,  viro  yeneranda  canitie  hones- 
tissimo  ac  sanctissimo,  grandi  cymbalorum  tonitru  et  luminarium  immenso 
fiUgore  suscepti,  ad  diyinissimam  ecclesiam  sanctissimi  sepulchri  tam  Syromm 
quam  Latinorum  solenni  processione  deducti  sumus.  Ibi  quot  preces  ino- 
rayimus,  quot  lachrymas  inflevimus,  quot  suspiria  inspiravimus,  solus  ejus 
inhabitator  noyit  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus.  Ab  ipso  itaque  glorio- 
sissimo  sepulchro  Christi  ad  alia  sanctuaria  civitatis  invisenda  circumducti, 
infinitam  summam  sanctarum  ecclesiarum  et  oratorium,  quae  Achim  soldanus 
dudum  destruxerat,  oculis  lachrymosis  yidimus ;  et  omnibus  minis  sanc- 
tissimse  civitatis  tam  extra  quam  intra  numercsis  lachrymis  intimo  affectu 
compassi,  ad  quorundam  restaurationem  datis  non  paucis  pecuniis,  exire  in 
patriam  et  sacratissimo  Jordane  intingi  uuiversaque  Christi  vestigia  osculari 
desiderantissima  devotione  suspirabamus.  Sed  Arabum  latrunculi,  qui  omnem 
yiam  observabant,  longius  a  civitate  evagari  sua  rabiosa  multitudine  innu- 
mera  non -sinebant.  Vere  igitur  accidents* ,  stolus  navium  Januensium  in 
porta  Joppensi  applicuit,  in  quibus  cum  sua  mercimonia  Christiani  mercatores 
per  civitatis  maritimas  commutassent,  et  sancta  loca  similiter  adorassent. 
Ascendentes  omnes,  mari  nos  commisimus,  et  jactati  fluctibus  et  procellis  in- 
numeris  tandem  Brundosium  appulimus. 
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The  history  of  Ingulf  embraces  the  whole  period  from 
the  first  foundation  of  Croyland  to  the  year  of  Ingulfs 
deaths  after  which  we  have  an  equally  spurious  continu- 
ation, attributed  to  the  celebrated  Peter  of  Blois.  An 
edition  was  first  prmted  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  from  a  ma- 
nuscript  which  was  incomplete  at  the  end,  and  a  complete 
edition  was  wanting  till  that  of  Fell  appeared  in  the  third 
volume  of  Gale's  Scriptores.  It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty what  became  of  the  manuscript  from  which  this 
edition  was  printed. 

Editions. 

Rernm  Anglicanim  Scriptores  post  Bedam  pnecipai,  ex  Tetustbsimis  codi- 

cibus  manuficriptiB  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi  (by  Sir  Henry  Savile). 

Londinis,  1596,  fol.     Reprinted,  Francofurti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  850—916. 

Ing^lphi  Historia. 
Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptoram  vetemm.  [Gale]  Tom.  !•    Quorum  Ingulfus 

nunc  primum  integer,  cseteri  nunc  primum  prodeunt.   fol.    OxoniK, 

1684.    pp.  1 — 107.    Historia  Ingulfi. 


GODFREY  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Godfrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithin's  at  Winchester,  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Norman  writers  who 
settled  in  England  after  the  conquest.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Cambrai,  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  his  personal  history,  until  he  succeeded  Simon  as  prior 
of  Winchester  in  the  year  1082.*  In  the  twenty-five 
years  during  which  Godfrey  held  this  office  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  attachment  to  literature,  for  the  holiness 
of  his  life,  and  for  the  unremitting  attention  he  gave  to 
the  interests  of  his  house,  which  was  benefited  as  much 
by  the  example  of  his  virtues  as  by  the  prudence  with 

*  Annales  Eccl.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  toL  L  p.  S94. 
VOL,  II,  D 
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which  he  adminiBtered  its  worldly  concerns,  and  the  dona- 
tions which  he  conferred  upon  it.*  He  died  in  1107.t 
It  is  remarked  that  the  steeple  of  his  church  fell  on  the 
day  of  his  decease. 

Godfrey  of  Winchester  was  the  first  and  hest  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  writers  of  Latin  verse ;  in  such  of  bis 
works  as  are  now  extant,  he  rises  more  successfully  than 
any  other  poet  of  his  own  or  the  succeeding  age  above 
the  barbarisms  of  medieval  style,  and  in  some  of  his 
epigrams  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity  of  Martial, 
who  was  his  model.  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  addition 
to  other  writings  of  which  he  has  not  preserved  the  tides, 
mentions  his  Epistles,  composed  "in  that  familiar  and 
sweet  style,"  his  epigrams,  and  his  verses  "  in  pnuse  of 
the  primates  of  England."!  The  last  two  of  these  works 
are  all  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  are  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  and  in  two  manu- 
scripts at  Oxford.§  Camden  first  drew  attention  to  the 
merits  of  Godfrey's  epigrams,  and  printed  some  of  them 
in  his  "  Remaines,"     They  are  arranged  in  several  series, 

■  See  William  of  Malmib.  Hiat.  lib.  v.  p.  173.  The  Annali of  Wiachei- 
ter,  loc.  dt.  call  Godfrey  "vir  peifecUE  bonitatii  et  picUtii,"  and  add, 
"Qaantttantemdiscretionisetboikitatii  eCcaritatia  pntdicti  prwpogiti  Simeon 
et  Qodefridai  faeiint,  testantnr  qua  adhoc  lont  in  Wintonienii  eccleiia 
illoruni  donaria."    Hie  epitaph  printed  bj'  Tuner  from  ■  MS.  at  Oitbrd, 

"  Wintoaife  monachoe  prior  utpote  semper  amandui 
Hebu  ditarit,  moribni  eicolnit." 
f  A.  HCTii.  Godefridiu  prior  Wintonieniii  TcnerabiliB  memori«  decMiit. 
Annal.  Eccl.  Wint.  p.  £97.    The  epitaph  in  Taimer  thiu  recoil»  the  day 
of  hi«  death: 

"  Sol  erat  in  Oeminit,  et  erat  Cancnun  lubitnmi 
Pott  *ei  inde  disa,  cum  Godefridns  obit." 
I  Iit«Tarum  proteataatar  tibri  plares,  et  epiatola  foiniliari  illo  et  dnld 
itylo  edita,  maximeqae  epigrammata  quK  intirico  modo  sbaolvit,  pmterea 
rmi  de  prlmatoro  AngUa  landiboi.     W.  Malmab.  Hlit.  Ub.  t.  p.  173. 
§  MS.  Cotton.  ViteliiM  A.  xii.  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  MSS.  Dij{by. 
No.65,«iiaDiibyNo.llS. 
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two,  four,  six,  and  eight  lines  each,  their  object  being  to 
inculcate  moral  sentiments,  or  to  ridicule  or  satirize  either 
the  personal  vices  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the 
general  vices  of  his  time.  The  following  specimens  will 
give  a  notion  of  his  distichs : 

Pauem  uHliu  multit  inutilibus  propotunda. 

Pauca  Titus  pretiosa  dabat,  sed  vilia  plura ; 
Ut  meliora  habeam  pauca  det  oro  Titus. 

N^que  decipere  neque  deeipi. 

Nullum  decipias  nee  decipiaris  ab  ullo, 
Fallere  vel  falli,  Pirame,  par  vitium  est. 

Exitus  rerum  inspiciendos. 
Aut  sapit  Archesilas  et  prospicit  ultima  rerum , 
Ant  ai  oontemnit  non  sapit  Archesilas. 

In  the  following  tetrastich,  Godfrey  enforces  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done 
by: 

Qua  aliis/eceris  ab  eis  expectare  eadem. 

Jurgia,  damores  tibi  gloria,  gloria  lites, 

Et  facis  et  dicis  omnibus  unde  noces  ; 
Ezpectas  eadem  quae  nobis  feceris,  Albi, 

Nam  quern  tu  Isedis  te  ferit  ille  libcns. 

In  another,  he  amplifies  a  well-known  proverb  : 

Locum  moret  non  mutare, 

Serpentem  innocuum  faciunt  deserta  locorum, 
Non  quia  virus  abest,  sed  quia  cui  noceat ; 

Dat  virus  natura,  locus  non,  ergo  recedens 
Tu  virus  tecum,  Gratidiane,  feres. 

In  a  third  he  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life : 

Viiam  kominis  variam  esse, 

Altemis  vicibus  mutantur  tempora  mundi, 

Temperies  coeli,  Plaute,  vices  patitur ; 
Sic  altematur  humanse  formula  vitse, 

Tristibns  et  Isetis  assimulata  ruit. 

The  lines  on  Lanfranc  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of 
Godfrey's  collection  of  epigrams  on  some  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time. 

d2 
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De  Lanfraneo  arehiepiteopo, 

Yixisti,  venerande  pater,  sapienter  et  seque, 

Vixisti  vivens,  mors  qaoqne  vita  tibi. 
Inter  divitias  pauper,  Lanf ranee,  fuisti, 

Divitiis  manans  paupenim  amator  eras. 
Quse  te  florentes  artes  valuere  Latin», 

Grsecia  de  nobis  ecce  trinmphat  ovans. 
Tu  lAtios  ortu  Gallosqne  docendo  levasti, 

Te  sibi  primatem  cardo  Britannus  habet. 
In  terra  degens  coelestia  mente  petebas, 

Exemptus  terra  sidera  liber  adis. 
Sol  Geminos  denis  obsederat  igne  diebus, 

Promsit  Inna  diem,  nocte  solntos  abis. 

Tanner  indicates  one  or  two  other  small  pieces  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  but  ap- 
parently without  any  good  reason.  His  epigrams  have 
not  yet  been  i:)rinted.* 


LUCIAN  OF  CHESTER. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,t  a 
book  is  preserved,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  a  monk  of  Chester,  who  names  himself  Lucianus,  and 
which  is  entitled  De  Laudibus  CestruBy  (On  the  Praises  of 
Chester.)  This  treatise  is  curious  as  being  the  earliest 
attempt  we  know  at  writing  the  history  or  description  of 
a  town.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
year  1100,  and  the  manuscript  is  perhaps  contemporary, 
or  nearly  contemporary,  with  that  date.  Unfortunately, 
the  chief  ornaments  of  Chester  in  the  eyes  of  the  author 
of  this  book  were  its  monks ;  and,  after  giving  a  few 
desultory  chapters  on  the  city,  its  gates,  streets,  and 
churches,  he  proceeds  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Werburgh, 

*  Articles  on  Godfrey  of  Winchester  will  be  found  in  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet. 
Med.  Mv,  p.  371,  and  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  tom.  ix.  p.  352. 
t  MS.  Bodley,  No.  672. 
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the  praises  of  which^  and  of  the  clerks^  monks^  bishop^ 
abbots  prior,  sub-prior,  &c.  take. up  by  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  book.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  writer ; 
but  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  the  author  of  another  his- 
torical work,  entitled  Instrumentum  Historicum  AnglicBj^ 
The  following  extract,  which  contains  the  commencement 
of  the  description  of  Chester,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  character  of  this  book. 

Primo  videndam  quod  Cestria,  id  est,  quee  sedlficatur  ut  civiUfl  cnjus 
positio  invitat  aspectum,  que  in  occiduis  Britannise  posita,  legionibus  ex 
longinquo  venientibus  receptoria  quondam  ad  repausandum  fuit,  et  Romani 
sexrans  limitem  imperii,  claves,  ut  ita  dixerim,  Hibernorum  custodire 
sufficit.  Nam  contra  aquilonare  comu  Hibernise  opposita,  non  tarn  crebro 
quam  continue  ob  causas  meantium  et  commoda  mercium  diversarum,  yelis 
aptatis  viam  aperit  cursibus  navium  atque  nautarum;  dumque  orientem 
versus  prsetendit  intuitu  non  solum  Romanam  ante  se  cathedram  et  im- 
perium  yerum  et  orbem  prospicit  universum,  ut  tanquam  spectaculum 
proposita  sint  obtutibus  ocuiorum  fortia  facta  patrum,  series  longissimi 
rerum,  et  quicquid  in  orbe  quibusque  personis,  locls,  temporibus,  bene 
gestum  est  cognoscatur,  quod  male  actum  est  caveatur.  Quae  a  ventis 
quatnor  portas  quatuor  habens,  ab  oriente  prospectat  Indiam,  ab  occidente 
Hibemiam,  ab  Aquilone  majorem  Normanniam,  a  meridie  eam  quam  divina 
severitas  ob  civiles  et  naturales]  discordias  Britannia  reliquit  angularem 
angustiam.  Qui  olim  discidiis  et  odiis  amans  Britanniam  in  Angliam 
mutaverity  et  quibus  adhuc  moribus  fulgeant  qui  vicinantur  els  cum  lacrimia 
legunt. 


SiEWULF. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  a  tra- 
veller, whose  name  shows  him  to  have  been  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels,  which  is  still  preserved.  Scewulf  has  left  us 
no  further  information  concerning  himself  than  his  name 
and  the   narrative   of  his  wanderings;  but  William  of 

*  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  487. 
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Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  story  of  a  man  of  this  name^ 
who  lived  at  the  same  time^  and  whose  character  seems 
so  far  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  traveller^  that  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  in  believing  him  to  be  the  same  person* 
William  of  Malmsbury  teUs  us  that  Ssewulf  was  a  mer- 
chant who  frequently  repaired  to  Wulstan  of  Worcester 
to  confess  his  sins,  and  as  frequently,  when  his  fit  of  peni- 
tence was  over,  fell  back  into  the  same  course  of  worldli- 
ness.  Wulstan  advised  him  to  quit  the  profession  in 
which  he  met  with  such  continual  temptations,  and  become 
a  monk ;  and  when  he  refused,  the  bishop  prophecied  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  he  should  take  the  habit  in 
spite  of  his  previous  repugnance;  ^^  which,^'  says  the  relator, 
'*  I  afterwards  saw  fulfilled,  for  he  was  converted  in  our  mo- 
nastery in  his  old  age,  driven  to  it  by  disease/'*  It 
seems  natural  enough  that  the  merchant,  in  a  moment  of 
penitence,  should  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  people's  attention  had  just  been  called  by 
the  first  conquests  of  the  crusaders.  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  narrative  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tra- 
veller was  a  monk  at  the  time  he  made  the  voyage ;  and 
'  he  speaks  in  remarkable  terms  of  his  own  failings.f 

Seewulfs  narrative  begins  abruptly  with  his  departure 
from  Monopoli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1 102.  A  violent  storm  drove  the  pilgrims  along  the  coast  to 
Brindisi,  where  they  were  obliged  to  stay  till  their  ship 
was  repaired.  Having  again  left  the  coast  of  Italy,  See- 
wulf  passed  by  the  Ionian  islands,  Corfu  (July  24),  and 
Cephalonia  (Aug.  1)  and  arrived  at  Corinth  on  the  9th  of 
August,  from   whence,  passing  by  Stives,  the  ancient 


f . 


*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Geat.  Pontif.  p.  282.  ^  ,      Qf   /L, 

t  Ego  Sswlfos,  licet  indignos  et  peccator,  JerosoUmam  pergens;.  «.yel 

pondert  prtnut  peccaminum^  vel  penuria  naTis,  per  altnm  pelagus  tran- 

sire  neqaiyi.    Prolog. 
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Thebes,  he  reached  Negropont  on  the  23rd.  Here  the 
pilgrims  embarked  again,  and,  after  touching  at  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  suffering  much 
from  tempestuous  weather,  they  landed  at  Joppen,  or 
Jaffa,  on  the  12th  of  October.  The  next  seven  months 
were  spent  in  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places  from 
Gennesareth  to  Hebron,  the  account  of  which  occupies 
the  larger  portion  of  Seewulf^s  narrative.  He  left  Jaffa 
on  his  return  on  the  17th  of  May,  1103,  and,  retracing 
partly  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  narrative  leaves  him  in 
the  month  of  October. 

The  relation  of  S®i;iiilf  is  of  small  extent,  and  his  lati- 
nity  is  rude  and  unpoUshed.  It  is  valuable  for  a  few 
points  of  historical  and  geographical  information  which  it 
contains,  and  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  relating  to 
the  holy  sites.  Only  one  manuscript  of  this  book  is 
known  to  exist ;  *  from  which  it  was  edited  by  the  learned 
geographer  M.  D'Avezac,  who,  in  his  Introduction,  has 
investigated  with  remarkable  penetration  and  erudition 
the  dates  of  Seewulf's  wanderings  and  his  geographical 
nomenclature.  The  description  of  the  storm  which  he 
escaped  on  his  first  arrival  at  Jaffa,  will  give  a  notion  of 
the  latinity  of  the  merchant-pilgrim. 

Arrigite  aures,  carissimi,  et  andite  misericordiam  quam  Dei  dementia 
mihi,  licet  ultimo  servo  suo,  meisque  ezhibuit.  Nam  eadem  die  qua  appu- 
limus,  quidam  dixit  mihi»  at  credo,  deifice,  **  Domine,  bodie  litas  ascende, 
ne  forte  nocte  vel  diluculo  tempestate  superveniente  eras  ascendere  non 
posais.'*  Quod  dum  audivi,  statim  captus  desiderio  ascendendi,  naviculum 
conduxiy  et  cum  omnibus  meis  ascendi.  Me  autem  ascendeute,  mareturbaba- 
tur  ;  crevit  commotio  et  facta  est  tcmpestas  valida,  sed  ad  litus  diviua  gratia 
favente  perveni  illsesus.  Quid  plura  ?  Civitatem  bospitandi  causa  intravi- 
mns,  et  longo  labore  victi  atque  lassati,  refecti  pausavimus.  Mane  vero, 
dum  ab  ecclesia  venimus,  sonitum  maris  andivimus,  clamorem  populi,  omnes- 
que  concurrentes  atque  mirantes  de  talibus  prius  inauditis ;  nos  autem 

•  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambr.  No.  HI. 
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tiinentes  currendo  Bimul  com  aliis  yenimus  ad  litus ;  dum  enim  iliac  perve- 
nimns,  yidimus  tempestatem  altitudinem  superezcellere  montium ;  corpora 
quidem  innumerabilia  hominum  atriusque  sexus  summersorum  ia  littore 
miserrimc  jacentia  aspeximus  ;  nayes  minutatini  fractas  jazta  yolatantes 
simul  yidimus*  Sed  quis  prseter  mgitum  maris  et  fragorem  naviom  quic- 
quam  audire  potait  ?  Clamorem  etiam  populi,  sonitumque  omnium  turba- 
rum  excessit  Navis  autem  nostra  maxima  atque  fortissima,  aliseque  malice 
fmmento  aliisque  mercimoniis  atque  peregrin  is  venientibus  atqne  redeunti- 
bus  oneratte,  ancboris  funibusque  adbuc  in  profundo  utcunque  detentse,  quo- 
modo  fluctibus  jactabantur!  quomodo  mali  metu  incidebantur !  quomodo 
mercimonia  abjiciebantur  I  quails  oculus  intuentium  tam  durus  atque 
lapideus  a  fletu  se  posset  retinere  ?  Non  dlu  illud  aspeximus  antequam 
yiolentia  undarum  yel  fluctuum  anchorae  lapserunt ;  funes  yero  rumpe- 
bantur;  nayes  yero,  seyeritate  undarum  laxatee,  omni  spe  evadendi  crepta, 
nunc  in  altum  eleyatfe,  nunc  in  ima  detrusse,  paulatim  de  profunditate 
tandem  in  arenam  yel  in  scopulos  projiciebantur ;  ibi  yero  de  latere  in 
latus  miserrime  coUidebantur,  ibi  minutatim  a  tempestate  dilacera- 
bantur ;  neque  ferocitas  yentorum  in  profundum  reyerti  integras,  neque 
altitudo  arense  sinebat  eas  ad  litus  penrenire  illesas.  Sed  quid  atti- 
net  dicere  quam  flebiliter  nautse  et  peregrini,  quidam  navibus,  quidam  vero 
mails,  quidam  antennis,  quidam  autem  transtris,  omni  spe  evadendi  privati, 
adhaeserunt  ?  Quid  plura  dicam  ?  Quidam  stupore  consumpti  ibidem 
dimersi  sunt ;  quidam  a  lignis  proprise  nayis,  quod  incredibile  multis  yide- 
tur,  adboerentes,  me  yidente,  ibidem  sunt  obtruncati ;  quidam  autem  a  tabulis 
nayi  evulsis  iterum  in  profundum  deportabantur  ;  quidam  autem  natare  sci« 
entes  sponte  se  fluctibus  commlserunt,  et  ita  quamplures  perierunt;  per- 
pauci  quippe,  propria  yirtute  confidentcs,  ad  litus  illsesi  peryenerunt.  Igi* 
tur  ex  navibus  triginta  maximis,  quarum  quaedam  dromundi,  quscdam  vero 
gulafri,  qusedam  autem  catti  yulgariter  yocantur,  omnibus  oneratis  palmariis 
yel  mercimoniis,  antequam  a  litore  discessissem,  yix  septem  illsesse  perman- 
aerunt.  Homines  yero  diversi  sexus  plusquam  mille  die  ilia  perierunt :  ma- 
jorem  etenim  miseriam  una  die  nullus  vidit  oculus ;  sed  ab  bis  omnibus  sui 
gratia  eripuit  me  Dominus,  cui  honor  et  gloria  per  indnita  secula :  Amen. 

Edition, 

Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M ^moires  publiees  par  la  Soci^tc  de  Geographic 
tom,  iy.  Paris,  1839,  4 to.  pp.  817—854.  The  Voyage  of  Sscwulf,  edited, 
with  a  yery  learned  and  valuable  Introduction,  by  M.  D'Aye2ac. 
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GUNDULF. 

Gundulf,  *  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  early  Nor- 
man bishops,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  and 
studied  grammar  at  Rouen  in  his  boyhood.  His  talents 
and  behaviour  procured  him  the  friendship  of  William 
archdeacon  of  that  church,  and,  through  him,  of  the  arch- 
bishop Maurilius.t  In  company  with  the  archdeacon  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and,  being  over- 
taken by  a  dangerous  storm  on  their  return,  they  both 
made  vows  to  become  monks  if  they  escaped.  They  even- 
tually reached  Rouen  in  safety,  and  each  hastening  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  Gundulf  repaired  to  Bee  to  place  liimself  under 
the  rule  of  abbot  Herluin  and  prior  Lanfranc.  It  was 
there  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anselm,  who 
entered  the  abbey  of  Bee  the  same  year  (A.  D.  1059),  and 
formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  during  his  life.  The 
amiable  spirit  of  Gundulf  soon  rendered  him  a  favourite 
with  Lanfranc,  who,  when  he  became  abbot  of  Caen,  took 
him  with  him  to  assist  in  the  management  of  that  monas- 
tery.J  William  of  Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  story 
which  represents  Lanfranc,  while  abbot  of  Caen,  prophe- 
cying  that  his  disciple  Gundulf  would  one  day  be  a 
bishop.§  When,  in  1070,  the  abbot  of  Caen  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  took  Gundulf  with 
him  to  England^  and,  well  acquainted  with  his  skill  in 
domestic  business,  placed  him  over  his  own  household.  || 

*  An  anonymous  life  of  Gundulf,  written  by  a  monk  of  Rochester  soon 
after  his  death»  is  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  273. 

t  ViU  Gundulfi,  p.  274. 

X  Ut  secum  in  ejusdem  coenobii  gubematione  coadjutorem  haberet.  Vita 
Gundulfi,  p.  276. 

§  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit.  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  233. 

II  £t  quia  in  rebus  etiam  cxterioribus  industrius  valde  erat,  rei  familiaris 
va»  procuratorem  constituit.  Vit«  Gondulfi,  p.  276» 
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In  this  office  Oimdulf  had  the  distribution  of  the  arch- 
bishop's numerous  charities^  an  occupation  which  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste,  for  his  bio- 
grapher descants  frequently  on  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.*  Anselm  now  renewed  by  his  letters  the 
acquaintance  which  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  since 
Gundulf  s  departure  from  Bee.  Some  of  Anselm^s  letters 
to  Gundulf  are  still  preserved  among  his  correspondence. 

In  1076  Lanfranc  promoted  Gundulf  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rochester,  and  he  was  consecrated  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1077*  He  rebuilt  his  church,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  monks,  raised  the  monastery  to  a  high  state  of 
prosperity,  and  was  indefatigable  in  the  defence  and  im- 
provement of  his  diocese.  Before  his  promotion  to  the 
bishopric,  he  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  pru- 
dence in  the  disputes  between  Anselm  and  William  Rufus, 
as  neither  to  offend  the  king  nor  desert  his  friend.f  He  was 
a  principal  instrument  in  securing  the  crown  to  Henry  L, 
whose  favour  and  that  of  his  queen  Matilda  he  enjoyed 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Gundulf  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1108,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rochester.  A  time-worn  and  almost  shapeless  effigy  in 
stone,  still  preserved  there,  is  believed  to  have  formerly 
adorned  his  tomb. 

Although  Gundulf  was  not  distinguished  as  a  writcr,t 
he  evidently  possessed  a  love  of  letters  and  of  art.  One 
at  least  of  his  letters  to  Anselm  is  preserved,  and  several 
letters  from  Anselm  prove  that  he  must  have  written  at 
least  an  equal  number,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  are  now 
lost.     Gundulf  appears  to  have  been  an  active  assistant  of 

•  Vita  Gundulfi,  pp.  276,  280,  284. 
f  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  iz.  p.  369. 

t  Malmtburj  sayi,  Eimtque  Gandulfiis  religionia  plemu»  littnorott  non 
nescius,  in  rebus  forensUrat  aotr  9t  dimttai. 
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Lanfranc  in  copying  and  correcting  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers.  The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France 
mention  a  large  Bible  written  with  his  hand^  which  was 
sold  at  Amsterdam  among  the  books  of  Herman  van  de 
Wal  in  1 734  :  at  the  beginning  was  inscribed  Prima  pars 
Biblue  per  bofue  memoria  Gundulphum  Roffeneem  episco- 
pum.*  In  modem  times  6\indidPs  chief  celebrity  rests 
upon  his  skill  as  an  architect.  Besides  the  church  of 
Rochester^  he  is  said  to  have  built  for  the  king  the  formi- 
dable keep  of  Rochester  castle,  which  became  the  model 
for  most  of  the  castles  of  his  time. 


GERARD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

Gerard  was  the  nephew  of  Walchelin  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  of  Simeon  abbot  of  Ely,  and  was  therefore 
distantly  related  to  the  Conqueror.  He  was  grand-chanter 
of  the  church  of  Rouen,  and  probably  came  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  his  uncle  bishop  Walchelin,  by  whose 
interest  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  William 
Rufus.  That  king  sent  him  with  another  of  his  chaplains 
to  Rome  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Anselm^s  friends,  at 
the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  the  archbishop.  In  1096, 
Gerard  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford ;  being  then  only 
subdeacon,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  day  following  was  consecrated  bishop.f 
Bishop  Godwin  says  that  he  was  chancellor  of  England. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  in  1100, 
on  the  death  of  archbishop  Thomas,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium. 

Archbishop  Gerard  appears  not  to  have  been  high  in 

•  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  U.  p.  374.  t  lb.  p.  376. 
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favour  with  the  English  clergy  of  his  time.  William  of 
Newbury  accuses  him  of  avarice.  But  a  much  more 
serious  crime  appears  to  have  been  his  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  primacy  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  until 
he  was  persuaded  by  the  king  or  terrified  by  the  pope  into 
a  compliance.*  It  is  probable  also  that  he  was  attached  to 
scientific  studies,  on  which  the  more  orthodox  among  his 
contemporaries  were  then  accustomed  to  throw  discredit. 
The  writer  just  mentioned,  who  flourished  about  a  cen- 
tury later,  tells  us  that  he  was  accused  of  practising  sor- 
cery,t  and  it  is  related  as  a  thing  disgraceful  to  his 
memory  that  after  his  death  the  astrological  writings  of 
Julius  Firmicus  were  found  under  his  pillow.  He  died 
unexpectedly,  and  while  his  household  were  occupied  with 
different  affairs,  and  consequently  without  confession  and 
absolution.  His  clergy  made  this  an  excuse  for  refusing 
him  burial  within  the  church ;  he  was  committed  ignobly 
to  the  ground  without  the  doors,  and  his  body  was  allowed 
to  be  insulted  by  those  who  were  looking  on.J  His  suc- 
cessor, however,  ordered  his  remains  to  be  disinterred, 
and  buried  them  honourably  beside  his  predecessors.  His 
death  occurred  in  1108. 

The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Littdraire  de  France  cite  a 
poem  as  being  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  under 
the  title  of  Versus  Girardi  archiepiscopi  Eboracensis ;  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  appears  now  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
collection.  Anselm  speaks  of  this  prelate  as  "  vir  admo- 
dum  literatus.^^§  Three  of  Gerard's  letters  to  Anselm 
are  preserved  among  Anselm's  Epistles  and  in  Eadmer^s 
History. 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  iii.  p.  273.    W.  Newbrig.  De  rebus 
Angl.  lib.  i.  e.  3. 
t  Ut  plurimi  asseverunti  maleficiis  etUm  assuetus.    W.  Newbrig.  ib, 
X  W.  Malmsb.  and  W.  Newbr.  ib. 
§  Anselmi  Epiit.  lib.  ir.  ep.  2. 
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Minor  Writers  of  the  Eleventh  Century. 

SuLCARD  is  known  only  as  the  writer  of  a  short  legen- 
dary history  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  of  which  he 
was  a  monk.  As  it  is  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Vitalis,  it 
must  have  been  written  between  1076  and  1082;  and  the 
writer  says  that  he  saw  the  old  monastery  before  it  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
must  have  been  early  in  that  monarch's  reign.  Bale  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been  an  Englishman  ;  but  the  WTiters 
of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  dc  France  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  Norman,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  foreign  clergy  introduced  into  our  island  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor.  Two  copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.*  Pits  says,  that  in  his  time  Sul- 
card's  tombstone  was  still  seen  at  Westminster  with  the 
inscription :  Sulcardus  monachus  et  chronographus. 

Ricemarchus,  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
David,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  bio- 
graphies of  that  saint.  Of  this  author  little  is  known : 
according  to  Wharton,t  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David^s 
about  1085,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1096.  Several 
manuscripts  of  his  life  of  St.  Davdd  arc  preserved ;  %  and  a 
portion  of  it,  containing  matter  not  found  in  the  life  of 
the  same  saint  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  printed  by 

*  MSS.  Cotton.  Faustina,  A.  iii.  and  Titus,  A.  viii.  It  consists  of  six 
leaves.    The  writers  of  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  vol.  viii.  p.  138,  supposed  it  to 

be  a  large  book. 

f  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  xxv.     Others  say  in  1088. 

X  One  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xiv,  two  in  the 
Bodleian  Libraiyi  and  one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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Wharton  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.*     It  is  written  in  a  very 
prolix  and  affected  style. 

Hemming^  sub-prior  of  Worcester  under  bishop  Wul- 
Stan,  is  known  by  the  valuable  chartulary  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  which  he  compiled  by  Widstan^s  directions. 
This  chartulary  contains  some  pieces  of  his  own  writing, 
particularly  a  brief  memoir  of  his  patron  the  bishop, 
written  soon  after  his  death,  which  has  been  printed  by 
Wharton.  The  whole  chartulary  was  afterwards  published 
by  Heame.f  Considerable  extracts  are  also  printed  in 
the  Monasticon. 

Editiofu. 

Anglia  Sacra  (edited  by  H.  Wharton),  pars  prima.    Lond.  1691  f  fol.  p.  541. 

Vita  S.  WUtani  episcopi  Wigomiensb.     Auctore  Hemmingo  monacho 

Wigorniensi. 
Hemingi  Chartolariam  Ecdesiie  Wigomiensis. .  .deacripsit  ediditque  Tho. 

Heamius.     Oxonii,  1723,  2  vols.  8to. 

Hamelinus  of  Verulam,  prior  of  St  Alban's  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lanfranc,  compiled  a  book  on  the  customs 
and  government  of  monks,  extracts  from  which  are 
printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  of  Martene  and 
Durand.t 

CoLMAN,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  also  wrote  the  life  of 
bishop  Wulstan.  He  was  the  bishop's  chaplain  during 
fifteen  years,  and  signs  a  charter  in  1089  (printed  in  the 
Monasticon)  as  his  chancellor.  He  was  subsequently 
made  by  Wulstan  prior  of  Westbury,§  and  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester  died  on  the  4th  of  October,  1113, 
probably  at  a  very  advanced  age.     William  of  Malmsbury 

*  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  645 — 647. 

t  The  original  is  MS.  Cotton.  TiberioSi  A.  xiii. 

X  Thesaur.  Anecd.  torn.  ▼.  col.  1454. 

§  W.  Malmab.  de  Yit.  Wnlatani»  lib.  !H.  e.  10. 
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laya  that  he  wrote  his  life  of  Wulstan  in  English  (i.  e.  in 
Anglo-^Saxon).* 

AiiWiN  or  AiLWiN^  an  English  hermit  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a 
book  said  by  Pits  to  be  extant  in  the  Ubrary  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  which  he  describes  as  ^^Librum 
quendam  ad  Herebertum  episcopum  Norwich' 

Among  the  writers  of  lives  of  saints  who  flourished  at 
this  period  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Faritius,  the 
writer  of  a  life  of  Aldhelm  frequently  quoted  by  William  of 
Mahnsbury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
and  to  have  been  brought  over  to  England  by  Lanfranc. 
He  became  first  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Mahnsbury, 
which  he  quitted  to  be  made  abbot  of  Abingdon  in  the 
year  1 100.  Faritius  was  a  skilful  physician,  and  as  such 
is  reported  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a  book  to  prove  that  children  dying 
without  baptism  could  not  be  saved.  Bale  also  attributed 
to  him  a  collection  of  letters.  His  life  of  Aldhelm  is  ex- 
tant, and  was  printed  as  an  anonymous  biography  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library.f 
Faritius  died  in  1117- 

One  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  writers  after  the  Conquest 
was  Leopric  of  Brun,  a  priest  in  the  service  of  Hereward. 
The  writer  of  the  Latin  life  of  Hereward  has  preserved  the 


^  Colmannofl  monachus  Tester,  vir  nee  scientise  imperitus,  nee  sermone 
patrio  infioetas.  Scripsit  enim  Anglice,  ne  gestorum  avolaret  memoria, 
▼itam  ejusdABD  patris ;  li  attendas  ad  Bensom,  lepore  gravi,  si  ad  literam 
simplicitate  nidi.  W.  Malmsb.  De  Vit.  Wulst.  ap.  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  ii. 
p.  342. 

t  Acta  Sanctorum  Maii,  torn.  vi.  p.  84.  >See  the  authoritiefl  for  the 
accon&t  of  Faritins,  in  Tannefi  p.  S73. 
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name  of  this  man  from  oblivion  ;  he  says  that  he  wrote  the 
history  of  Hereward^s  youth,  and  that  it  was  his  favourite 
occupation  to  collect  together  the  romantic  legends  of 
his  country,  and  commit  them  to  \^Titing  in  his  native 
tongue.* 

Warmer,  or  Garnier,  who  from  his  writings  obtained 
the  title  of  homeliarius,  was  a  monk  of  Westminster,  and 
dedicated  his  homilies,  which  appear  now  to  be  lost,  to 
Gilbert  Crispin.  We  learn  from  Thomas  of  Ely  that  he 
was  present,  and  then  very  aged,  at  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  St.  Withburg  in  October,  1 106.  Besides  his  col- 
lection of  homilies  or  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  he  is 
said  to  have  written  Deflorationes  SS.  Patrian^  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  work  which  was  printed  at  Basil 
in  1494  under  the  title,  Jerneri  abbatis  deflorationes  super 
Evangelia  de  tempore  per  anni  circulum.  This  cannot  be 
the  work  of  Warmer  of  Westminster,  who  was  never 
abbot.  The  Fasciculus  Temporum  has  also  been  wrongly 
ascribed  to  him. 

Several  writers  place  immediately  after  the  Conquest  an 
English  grammarian  whom  they  name  Johannes  Gram- 
MATicus,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  various  works  which 
were  certainly  \^Titten  by  other  persons.f  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  this  writer  is  a  mere  creature 
of  the  imagination,  made  out  of  the  names  of  Johannes 
Philoponus,  Johannes  Guallensis,  and  Johannes  de  Gar- 
landia,  some  of  whose  writings  have  been  attributed  to 
an  imaginary  personage,  because  they  happened  to  be 
found  under  the  simple  name  of  inagister  Johannes. 

*  Hujus  enim  memorati  presbyteri  erat  stadium ,  omnes  actus  gigantum 
et  bellatorum  ex  fabulis  antiquoruai,  aut  ex  fideli  relatione,  ad  edificationem 
audientium  congregarc,  et  ob  memoriam  Anglite  literis  commendare.  De 
Gcstis  Herwardiy  ap.  Chron.  AnglO'Normandes,  yol.  ii.  p.  2. 

t  Sec  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  cxvii.  (edit,  of  1840) 
and  Tanner,  under  Johannes  Gramtnaticwt, 
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Anselm,  like  his  predecessor  Lanfranc,  was  a  native  of 
Italy.*  He  was  bom  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  Alps,  about  the  year  1033.  His  parents 
held  an  honourable  rank  in  society ;  for  his  mother,  Er- 
menberga,  appears  to  have  been  distantly  related  to  the 
counts  of  Maurienne,  the  ancestors  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Savoy.t  His  father,  Gundulf,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Lombard  family,  and  had  settled  at  Aosta,  where 
he  married  Ermenberga.  They  possessed  a  moderate 
fortune ;  but  it  required  all  the  prudence  of  Anselm's 
mother,  who  was  a  careful  housekeeper,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  effects  of  his  father's  extravagance.  It  appears 
that  Gundulf  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  that  his 
life  was  somewhat  irregular,  until  at  the  approach  of  death 
he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk.  Anselm  in  his  childhood  im- 
bibed religious  sentiments  from  the  teaching  and  example 
of  his  mother,  and  exhibited  an  early  taste  for  learning. 

*  Our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Anselm  is  the  life  by  his  disciple 
Eailmer,  and  the  Uistoria  NoTorum  of  the  same  writer.  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  Anselm,  professes  to  follow  Eadmer 
chiefly.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Anselm  have  been  frequently  treated  by  mo- 
dem writers.  A  Spaniard  named  Joseph  Saenz  d'Aguire  wrote  a  large  work 
on  the  Theology  of  St.  Anselm  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  was  twice  printed  in  three  vol.  folio,  at  Salamanca,  1619 — 1C85,  and 
Rome,  1688 — 1690.  An  Istoria  panegyrica  di  S.  Anselmo,  by  Andrea 
Raineri,  in  4  vol.  4to.  was  published  at  Modena,  1693—1706.  In  Germany, 
more  recently,  G.  F.  Franck  published  a  Darstellung  Anselm's,  Tubingen, 
1842  ;  and  F.  K.  Basse,  who  had  published  a  scholastic  dissertation  (An- 
selmi  Cantuariensis  de  imagine  divina  doctrina,)  in  Ilgen's  Zeitschrift  fGr 
histor.  Theologic  in  1835,  has  given  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  a  larger 
memoir  under  the  title,  Anselm  von  Canterbury,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1843. 

t  Eadmeri  Vit.  Anselmi,  p.  2.  In  Gerbcron's  edition  of  his  worki. 
Hasse,  Anselm  v.  Cant.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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His  father  discouraged  the  child  in  his  pursuits,  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ansehn  ventured  to  declare  his  wish 
to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  the  anger  of  the  parent  was 
so  strongly  expressed  that  the  youth  determined  to  quit 
his  home  and  country  and  throw  himself  upon  the  wide 
world.*  He  left  home  secretly,  in  company  with  a  do- 
mestic chaplain,  who  perhaps  had  encouraged  the  design, 
and  they  loaded  an  ass  with  a  sack  containing  a  small 
stock  of  provisions.  These  failed  them  when  they  were 
passing  over  mount  Cenis ;  they  were  compelled  to  melt 
snow  in  their  mouths  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  Anselm 
became  so  weary  and  faint  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 
A  small  loaf,  unexpectedly  found  in  a  comer  of  the  sack, 
gave  him  courage  and  strength  to  continue  his  way,  and 
enabled  them  to  reach  the  bounds  of  these  inhospitable 
regions.  Of  the  next  three  years  of  Anselm's  life,  we  only 
know  that  they  were  spent,  perhaps  fruitlessly,  partly  in 
B\irgundy,  and  partly  in  France.  It  does  not  appear  how 
he  was  occupied  during  this  period,  but  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  he  arrived  at  Avranches,  and  there  he  first 
heard  of  the  fame  of  his  countryman  Lanfranc  and  the 
school  of  Bee. 

The  eagerness  after  learning  which  had  distinguished 
Anselm  in  his  childhood  now  returned,  and  he  hastened 
to  Bee  to  place  himself  under  Lanfranc's  tuition.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  wonderful  persever- 
ance, scarcely  quitting  his  books  by  night  or  by  day, 
and  often  forgetting  his  meals.  When  Lanfranc  at  length 
made  him  a  partner  in  his  labours,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  instruction  of  others,  Anselm  showed  little  taste  for 


*  Patriam  terram  exeundi  patris  ira  adolescent!  occasionem  ingeasit :  quam 
cum  ille  nollo  posset  lenire  ingeniOi  ne  domestica  simultas  in  violatlonem 
naturae  transiret,  abscessu  fefellit  suo.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gestis  Pontif.  lib.  1. 
p.  216,    Conf.  £admer,  pp.  2f  3.    Hasse,  toI,  i.  p.  46. 
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this  occupation ;  he  preferred  solitude  and  meditation  to 
an  active  life^  and,  after  much  doubting  as  to  where  and 
how  he  should  take  the  habit,  and  after  consulting  with 
Lanfranc  and  with  Maurilius  archbishop  of  Rouen,  he 
became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age  (a.d.  1060).     Still  Anselm  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  inactive ;  for,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot 
of  Caen  (not,  as  commonly  supposed,  in  1063,  but  in 
1066),  Ansehn  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  prior  of  Bee, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  abbot  Herluin's  death  in  1078, 
when  he  was  further  raised  to  be  his  successor.     As  monk 
and  prior,  Anselm  was  distinguished  so  much  by  his  piety 
and  virtues  that  his  brethren  believed  him  to  be  possessed 
of  the  power  of  working  miracles.     At  his  election  to  fill 
this  office,  the  other  monks  were  jealous  at  seeing  so 
young  a  man  passed  over  their  heads,  but  he  gradually 
conciliated  them  by  the  gentleness  of  his  temper.     He 
was  indefatigable  in  teaching  and  in   attending  to   the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  care.    At  the 
same  time  he  found  abimdant  leisure  for  study  and  medi- 
tation ;  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  composed 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  works,  including  the  Monolo- 
gion  and  the  Proslogion,  the  tract  against  Gaunilo,  the 
treatises  de  Veritate,  de  Casu  Diaboli,  de  Libertate  Ar- 
bitrii,  and  De  Grammatico,  and  his  Meditations.     With 
these  works  his  fame  spread  not  only  through  Normandy, 
Prance,  and  Flanders,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  but 
he  was  well  known  in  England,  and  added  to  the  reputation 
as  well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  abbey.* 

The  abbey  of  Bee  had  possessions  in  England,  and  soon 
after  his  election  abbot  Anselm  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
them.  This  was  a  favourable  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  his  ancient  friend  Lanfranc,  by  whom  he  was  re- 

•  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselmi,pp.  3—8.    W.  Malmab.  p.  216. 
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ceived  at  Canterbury  with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinc- 
tion and  esteem.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  the  society  of 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  gave  his  advice  in  the  ques- 
tion then  agitated  relating  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Saxon 
archbishop  iElfege.* 

In  other  parts  of  England  Anselm  was  received  with 
the  same  marks  of  respect  as  at  Canterbury.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1079,  and  Anselm  appears  not  to  have 
visited  our  island  again  until  he  was  invited  over  by 
Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  in  1092.  to  settle  a  colony  of  monks 
of  Bee  in  the  monastery  which  that  nobleman  had  founded, 
or  rather  restored,  in  that  city.  At  this  time  Lanfranc 
had  been  dead  about  four  years,  during  which  period  the 
see  of  Canterbury  was  allowed  to  remain  vacant,  and  the 
king,  William  Rufus,  collected  the  revenues  into  his  own 
treasury.  It  appears  that  the  eyes  of  the  English  clergy 
had  long  been  directed  towards  Anselm  as  his  successor ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  deferred  his  visit  to  England  to 
avoid  giving  any  occasion  of  believing  that  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  the  dignity ,t  Anselm  arrived  at  Canterbury  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1092,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  Chester,  where  he  remained  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  At  Christmas  the  bishops  and  barons  pressed 
upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric, and  recommended  Anselm;  but  William  re- 
fused to  listen  to  them,  and  was  only  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  yield  by  the  terror  caused  by  a  dangerous  disease 
with  which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  visited.  It  appears 
from  his  letters  that  Anselm  was  retained  in  England  by 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  AnBclm.  p.  10. 

f  Hujasmodi  verba  ad  aures  ejus  perlata  continuenint  eum  in  Normannia 
totis  5  annisi  quamvis  crebro  causis  ingruentibus  ultra  mare  advocaretur : 
invitavit  ergo  eum  multorum  necessitas,  sed  retrahebat  timor  ne  famse  me- 
Horis  oblitus  mptari  ambitione  archiepiscopatus  putaretur.  W.  Malmsb.  de 
Gest.  Pontif.  Ub.  i.  p.  217. 
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the  affairs  of  the  monastery  of  Bee:*  in  the  February 
of  1093  he  was  preparing  for  his  return,  when  the  king 
suddenly  declared  his  election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Anselm  obstinately  refused  the  proffered  dignity :  but  the 
English  bishops,  after  vainly  attempting  to  overcome  his 
scruples,  forced  the  pastoral  staff  into  his  hand,  dragged 
him  into  the  church  of  Gloucester  (where  the  court  was 
then  held),  and  there  hastily  consecrated  him,  on  Sunday 
the  6th  of  March,  1093.  Anselm  declared  that  this  act 
was  null,  as  being  contrary  to  his  will :  but  he  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  waive  his  scruples  and  obey  the 
king's  commands.  He  made  his  entry  into  Canterbury 
on  the  25th  of  September  following,  and  he  was  more 
regularly  consecrated  on  the  4th  of  December. 

Anselm's  conduct,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  it,  show 
that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  troubles  with  which  his 
new  dignity  was  afterwards  attended.  At  the  feast  of 
Christmas  immediately  following  his  ordination,  Anselm 
attended  the  court,  and  the  king  took  that  opportunity  of 
demanding  the  heriot,  which  in  England  it  had  been  the 
practise  to  demand  on  the  death  of  the  holder  and  in- 
duction of  his  successor,  even  in  ecclesiastical  estates. 
The  archbishop  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver  5 
but  after  it  had  been  received  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
some  of  the  courtiers  who  were  opposed  to  Anselm  per- 
suaded the  king  that  this  sum  was  too  small,  and  he  de- 
manded a  thousand  instead  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
Anselm  refused,  on  the  ground  that  by  giving  so  great  a 
sum  he  would  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  obtained  the 
primacy  by  simony,  and  the  king  dismissed  him  in  anger .f 
This  first  quarrel  with  the  king  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  another,  arising  out  of  the  primate^s  \irgent 


*  Anselmi  Epiit.  lib.  3,  p.  51. 

t  Eadmer,  p.  13.    Hasse,  pp.  293,  294. 
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representations  of  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  and  re- 
pairing the  injuries  which  William  Rufus  was  inflicting 
upon  the  Church,  and  of  enforcing  discipline.  Anselm 
now  felt  the  uneasiness  of  his  position,  and  looked  back 
with  regret  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  abbacy :  yet  amid  the 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  at  this  time  subjected  he 
found  leisure  from  his  secular  occupations  to  write  his  trea- 
tise De  Incamatume  Kerit,  which  he  dedicated  to  tlie  pope.* 
On  the  king's  return  from  Normandy  in  November 
1094,  Anselm  repaired  to  court  to  request  his  permission 
to  visit  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pallium 
of  Pope  Urban  II.  At  this  time  the  succession  to  the 
papal  chair  was  disputed  by  two  candidates.  King  Wil- 
liam burst  into  a  violent  passion  when  he  heard  the  name 
of  Urban,  declared  that  he  had  not  acknowledged  him  as 
pope,  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  For  any  one  to  be 
acknowledged  as  pope  in  Enghuid  without  the  king's 
consent-t  Anselm  refused  to  yield  this  point,  and  re- 
ferred it  for  more  mature  consideration  at  a  fuller  as- 
sembly of  the  prelates  and  barons,  which  was  accordingly 
held  at  Rockingham,  on  the  11th  of  March;  and  the 
debate  was  prolonged  through  two  days.  Nearly  all  the 
bishops,  headed  by  William  bishop  of  Durham,  sided 
with  the  king,  and  a  few  of  the  secular  barons  only  plead- 
ed in  favour  of  the  primste.  The  proceedings  were  violent 
and  noisy.  It  was  decided  to  be  a  breach  of  allegiance  to 
the  crown  to  acknowledge  Urban  as  pope,  and  Anselm 
was  himself  treated  with  rudeness.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  Anselm  requested  permission  to  retire  to  the 

*  Esdmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  \\  14. 

t  At  Ule  ad  nomen  Urbani  turbitaa,  dixit  le  Ilium  pro  papa  non  tenere, 
aec  inn  coaiactudiiiia  ea*e  ut  aliiqne  «ua  «leotiODe  alicni  Ucertt  ia  TCfno  imi 
papam  Qomiiisre.  Eadmer,  de  Vtt.  Ansel,  p.  IT.  Conf.  Eadm.  Hiit.  NoTor. 
CoiunieCudo  regni  mei  eat  a  patre  meo  inititiitB,  nt  nnlliu  pneter 
legi*  appelletar  papa.    W.  Uabub.  p.  819. 
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continent,  which,  after  many  promises  and  delays,  the 
king  refused.  The  monkish  writers,  who  were  favourable 
to  Anselm,  follow  Eadmer  in  accusing  all  the  English  pre- 
lates of  being  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  mercenary 
motives ;  a  charge  which  does  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  other  circumstances,  or  by  their  individual  characters. 
The  excitement  caused  by  these  proceedings  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  a  royal  ordinance  suddenly  appeared  ac- 
knowledging Urban  11.  as  pope.  The  king  had  sent  two 
messengers  to  Rome,  and  by  promises  and  gifts  having 
made  his  peace  with  the  pope,  the  latter  sent  back  a 
legate  with  the  pallium,  which  Anselm  was  obliged  to 
receive  through  the  king's  mediation.  A  reconciliation 
was  at  the  same  time  effected,  and  Anselm  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  peace  during  the  rest  of  the  year.*  This  peace 
lasted  during  the  following  year  (1096),  king  William  be- 
ing occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Normandy :  but  new  causes 
of  dispute  arose  on  his  return  in  the  February  of  1097- 
When,  after  the  successful  termination  of  an  expedition 
against  the  turbulent  Welshmen,  Anselm  was  repairing 
to  court  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  church,  he  was  arrested  on  the  road  by  an  angry 
letter,  in  which  the  king  accused  him  of  intentionally  send- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  soldiers  than  was  due  from  him  as 
archbishop,  and  thus  endangering  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
Anselm  returned  no  answer  to  this  charge,  but,  after  an 
angry  interview  with  William,  he  obtained  a  reluctant 
licence  to  go  to  Rome.  He  proceeded  immediately,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  of  his  monks,  to  Dover,  where 
he  was  detained  fifteen  days  by  contrary  weather.  During 
his  stay  at  Dover  he  was  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 

*  Serena  pacis  tranquillitas  toto  illo  anno  ab  animo  Anselmi  curas  depalit, 
et  bonornm  hominum  leTavit  sollicitndines.  W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Pont, 
lib.  i.  p.  220. 
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one  of  the  king's  clerks,  named  William  de  Warelwast,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  October,  1097,  he  went  on  ship-board, 
he  was  subjected  to  the  further  indignity  of  having  his 
baggage  brought  out  on  the  beach  and  publicly  searched.* 
Anselm  landed  at  Witsand,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  where  he  remained  five 
days.     He  then  continued  his  route  through  Flanders  and 
France  to  Cluny,  amid  the  most  extravagant  and  joyful 
congratulations  of  the  population  through  whose  country 
he  passed  ;  so  that  his  progress  resembled  more  a  triumphal 
march  than  the  flight  of  a  persecuted  fugitive.     His  only 
companions  were  two  English  monks,  Baldwin  and  Ead- 
mer,  to  the  latter  of  whom  we  owe  the  history  of  his 
troubles.     Anselm  arrived  at  Cluny  the  third  day  before 
Christmas,  and  met   there   his   friend    Hugh   bishop   of 
Lyons,  whom  he  accompanied  to  that  city.     In  the  middle 
of  March,  1098,  Anselm  quitted  Lyons  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Pope  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  distinction.     After  a  stay  of  only  ten  days  at 
Rome,  the  unusual  heat  of  the  weather  afforded  him  an 
excuse  for  visiting  one  of  his  old  scholars,  John  abbot  of 
Telesi,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Calore  and  Vol- 
turno,and  the  heat  being  there  scarcely  less  oppressive  than 
at  Rome,  he  subsequently  retired  to  a  small  farm  belonging 
to  the  abbot  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  he  re- 
signed himself  to  the  same  contemplative  life  which  he  had 
formerly  led  at  Bee.     In  this  solitary  spot,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Sclavia,  Anselm  finished  his  treatise 
entitled    Cur  Dexis  homo?  which  had  been  commenced 
amid  his  troubles  in  England.     In  May  he  visited  Roger 
^        earl  of  Sicily  in  his  camp  before  Capua,  and  was  present 
during  part  of  the  siege  of  that  place.    After  its  surrender, 

♦  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  19.    W.  Malmsb.  pp.  220,221.    Eadmer. 
Hist.  Not. 
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early  in  June,  he  accompanied  the  pope  to  Aversa.  Ansehn 
took  this  opportunity  of  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
sign his  archbishopric ;  but  the  pontiff  refused  to  accede  to 
his  request,  represented  to  him  the  pusillanimity  of  desert- 
ing his  flock,  and  urged  him  to  return,  requesting  him  how- 
ever to  attend  the  council  of  Bari  against  the  schismatic 
Greeks  in  October,  where  he  should  hear  his  final  deter- 
mination. Anselm  spent  the  intervening  time  in  retire- 
ment at  Sclavia ;  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  Hari 
by  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the 
Greeks,  returned  with  the  pope  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  months,  and  was  present  at  the  council 
held  there  for  the  regulation  of  discipline,  April  24,  1099, 
and  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council  he  left 
Rome  and  returned  to  Lyons.  He  awaited  here  the  result 
of  the  pope's  expostulations  with  the  English  king ;  but 
Urban  died  in  the  mean  time  on  the  29th  of  July,  1099,  an 
event  which  lengthened  the  period  of  Anselm's  exile ;  and 
he  was  still  residing  at  Lyons  when  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1 100,  news  arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  William 
Rufus.  During  his  residence  at  Lyons  Anselm  wrote 
several  of  his  works.* 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  L  Anselm  was  immediately 
recalled  and  received  into  favour,  for  the  king  was  obliged 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  church,  as  a  support  against 
the  adherents  of  his  brother.  Anselm  had,  however, 
now  become  the  unflinching  champion  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he  was  very  soon 
dragged  into  new  disputes.  It  had  been  customary  for 
the  prelates  of  the  church  to  receive  the  ring  and  crozier, 
by  w^hich  the  temporalities  of  the  see  were  understood  to 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselmi,  pp.  20—23.  Hist.  Novor.  pp.  65— -74.  W. 
Malnub.  pp.  222—224.  Hasse,  Anselm  von  Canterbury,  book  ii.  chap.  5, 
pp.  328—357. 
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be  conveyed^  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  i  but  the 
pope  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  take  this  investiture 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  secular  prince^  and  it  had  been 
decided  in  the  council  of  Rome  in  1099  that  any  layman 
who  should  presume  to  grant  such  investiture,  or  the  priest 
who  might  accept  it,  should  thereby  incur  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  The  real  question  was,  whether 
the  clergy  should  hold  their  estates,  and  be  the  subjects,  of 
the  king  or  of  the  pope.  A  few  days  after  his  return,  the 
king  required  Anselm  to  make  the  usual  homage  for  his 
archbishopric.  Anselm  referred  the  king  to  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  coimcil,  and  met  his  demand  by  an  absolute 
refusal.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  new  pope,  Pasca- 
cius  II.,  who  decided  against  the  king.  But  Henry  was 
resolute  in  opposing  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and,  after  every  attempt  had  been  made  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  the  primate,  it  was  at  last  resolved 
that  he  should  repair  to  Rome  in  person,  where  he  found 
the  king's  messenger,  who  had  arrived  before  him,  and 
who  made  an  unavailing  effort  to  obtain  from  the  pope 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  investiture.  It  was  inti- 
mated to  Anselm,  as  he  was  returning  from  Rome,  that  he 
would  not  be  received  in  England  unless  he  rendered  the 
same  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  which  had  been  yielded 
by  his  predecessors,  and  he  again  sought  an  asylum  at 
Lyons.  The  king  thereupon  seized  the  temporalities  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury. 

Anselm  remained  at  Lyons  during  the  whole  of  1104 
and  the  first  months  of  the  year  1105  ;  but  towards  the 
summer  of  the  latter  year  he  accompanied  Adela  countess 
of  Blois  to  meet  king  Henry  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived into  favour  and  restored  to  his  rights,  although  his 
return  to  England  was  delayed  for  different  reasons,  and  he 
retired  to  Bee.     The  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
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pope  was  at  length  let  at  rest  by  mutual  concession,  the 
latter  yielding  to  the  secular  prince  the  right  of  exacting 
homage  but  not  of  investing.  Ansclm  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  autumn  of  1 10G,and  employed  himself  zealously 
and  effectually  in  the  reform  of  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  church  during  his  troubles,  and  whicli  occu- 
pied the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
llOSj  a  council  was  held  at  London  for  the  enforcing  of 
discipline.  The  year  following  Anselm  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  writing :  he  composed  at  this 
time  his  tract  De  Voluntate  and  the  treatise  De  Concordia 
prmicieniiie  et  pradestinationis  et  (/raiia  Dei  cum  libera 
arbiiriOy  and  was  commencing  a  new  work  De  orif/ine 
amnuB  when  death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours.  He  died  of 
a  lingering  illness,  attended  by  a  distaste  for  all  kinds  of 
nourishment,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1109,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  held  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury sixteen  years.  He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  at 
the  head  of  liis  friend  and  predecessor  Lanfranc* 

Anselm  was  equal  to  Lanfranc  in  learning,  and 
far  exceeded  him  in  piety.  In  his  private  life  he  was 
modest,  humble,  and  sober  in  the  extreme.  He  was 
obstinate  only  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and,  however  we  may  judge  the  claims  themselves, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  he  supported  them  from  con- 
scientious motives.  Reading  and  contemplation  were 
the  favourite  occupations  of  his  life,  and  even  the  time 
required  for  his  meals,  which  were  extremely  frugal,  he 
employed  in  discussing  philosophical  and  theological 
questions.f      By  his  rare  genius  he  did  much  towards 

•  The  kistory  of  the  last  nine  years  of  Ihe  life  of  Anselm  U  given  by 
Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  pp.  24— :J(J,  ami  more  fully  in  the  Hist.  Xovor.  pp. 
75-^103.    W.  Malmsb.  pp.  y.>4— :J':t).     Ilasse,  book  ii.  clmp.  (i— U. 

t  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  \o,  who  adds,  Cum  vcro  abseutibus  liospitibufl 
priTatim  cum  suis  ederet,  et  nulla  qusestio  spiritualis  eujusvis  ex  parte  pro- 
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bringing  metaphysics  into  repute.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  school  of  theology,  which  was  free  from  the 
servile  character  of  the  older  writers,  who  did  little  more 
than  collect  together  a  heap  of  authorities  on  the  subjects 
which  they  treated.  The  Monologium  and  the  Pros- 
logium  are  admirable  specimens  of  abstract  reasoning. 
His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  of  tlie 
treatises  just  mentioned  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Quod  ilia  ratio  nt  quccdam  rerum  locuti    ^rieutfaher  dicitprius  apud  se 

quod/acturut  est. 

Ilia  autem  forma  rerum,  quae  in  ejus  ratione  res  creandas  prsecedebat, 
quid  aliud  est  quam  rerum  qusedam  in  ipsa  ratione  locutio  ;  veluti  cum  faber 
facturus  aliquod  suoe  artis  opus  prius  illud  intra  se  dicit  mentis  conceptione  ? 
Mentis  autem  sive  rationis  locutionem  hie  intelligo,  non  cum  voces  rerum 
signiiicativs  cogitantur ;  sed  cum  res  ipsse  vel  fiiturse  vel  jam  existentes  acie 
cogitationis  in  mente  conspiciuntur.  Frequenti  namque  usu  cognoscitur  quia 
rem  unam  tripliciter  loqui  possumus.  Aut  enim  res  loquimur  signis  sensibi- 
libus,  id  est,  quge  sensibus  corporeis  sentiri  possunt  sensibiliter  utendo ;  aut 
eadem  signa,  quee  foris  sensibilia  sunt,  intra  nos  insensibiliter  cogitando ; 
aut  nee  sensibiliter,  nee  insensibiliter  his  signis  utendo  ;  sed  res  ipsas,  Tel 
corporum  imaginatione,  vel  rationis  intellectu,  pro  rerum  ipsarum  diver- 
sitate,  intus  in  nostra  mente  dicendo.  Aliter  namque  hominem  dico,  cum  eum 
hoc  nomine,  quod  est  homo»  significo ;  aliter  cum  idem  nomen  tacens  cogito : 
aliter  cum  eumipsum  hominem  mens,  aut  per  corporis  imaginem,  aut  per  ra- 
tionem  intuetur  ;  per  corporis  quidem  imaginem,  ut  cum  ejus  sensibilem 
figuram  imaginatur  :  per  rationem  vero,  ut  cum  universalem  ejus  essentiam, 
quee  est,  animal  rationale  mortale  cogitat.  Hee  vero  tres  loquendi  varie- 
tates  singulae  verbis  sui  generis  constant :  sed  illius,  quam  tertiam  et  ulti- 
mam  posui,  locutionis  verba,  cum  de  rebus  non  ignoratis  sunt,  naturalia 
sunt,  et  apud  omnes  gentes  sunt  eadem.  Et  quoniam  omnia  alia  verba 
propter  haec  sunt  inventa :  ubi  ista  sunt,  nullum  aliud  verbum  est  neces- 
sarium  ad  rem  cognoscendam ;  ut  ubi  ista  esse  non  possunt,  nullum 
aliud  est  utile  ad  rem  ostendendam.  Possunt  etiam  non  absurde  dici  tanto 
veriora,  quanto  magis  rebus,  quarum  sunt  verba,  similia  sunt,  et  eas  ex- 
pressius  significant ;  exceptis  namque  rebus  illis,  quibus  ipsis  utimur  pro  no- 
minibus  suis  ad  easdem  significandas,  ut  sunt  qusedam  voces,  velut  A  vo- 
calis :  exceptis,  inquam,  his,  nullum  aliud  verbum  sic  videtur  rei  simile, 
cujus  est  verbum,  aut  sic  eam  exprimit,  quomodo  ilia  similitndo  quse  in  acie 

diret,  prselibato  potius  quam  sumpto  cibo  mox  cessabat,  lectionique  inten- 
dens  monducantes  expectabat. 
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mentis  rem  ipsam  cogitantis  exprimitar.  Iliad  igitnr  jure  dicendum  est 
maxime  proprium  ct  principale  rei  verbum.  Quapropter  si  nulla  de  qualibet 
re  locutio  tan  turn  propinquat  rei,  quantum  ilia  quae  hujusmodi  verbis  con- 
stat ;  nee  aliquid  aliud  tam  simile  rei  vel  futurse,  vel  jam  exlstenti  in  ratione 
alicujus  potest  esse :  non  immerito  videri  potest  apud  summam  substantiam, 
talem  rerum  locutionem  et  fuissei  antequam  essent,  ut  per  eam  fierent,  et 
esse,  cum  facta  sunt,  ut  per  eam  sciantur. 

Tlie  published  writings  of  Anselm  are  * 

1.  The  Monologion,  a  metaphysical  treatise,  in  which 
Anselm  attempts  to  establish  by  abstract  reasoning  the 
existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  &c.  He  submitted  this 
work  to  the  judgment  of  Lanfranc,  before  he  ventured  to 
publish  it. 

2.  The  Proslogion,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  by  one  single  continued  argument.f 

3.  The  answer  to  Gaunilo,  a  monk  of  Marnioutier,  who 
had  criticised  the  Proslogion  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
insipiens  (whom  Anselm  had  introduced  as  his  imaginary 
opponent)  against  Anselm's  arguments.  In  this  tract  he 
enlarges  and  explains  some  of  his  arguments  which  had 
been  misunderstood. 

4.  On  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  a  controversial 
treatise  against  the  celebrated  philosopher  Roscelin. 

5.  On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  another  con- 
troversial treatise,  in  which  he  collected  the  arguments  he 
had  employed  in  the  council  of  Bari  against  the  Greeks, 
who  denied  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son. 
Anselm  is  said  to  have  written  this  book  between  1100 
and  1103,  at  the  request  of  Hildebert  bishop  of  Mans. 

6.  A  dialogue  in  twenty-eight  chapters  De  casu  Diabolic 
treating  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  o^eviU 

7.  A  treatise  entitled  Cur  Deus  Homo?  ^  two  books, 

*  A  good  detailed  account  of  Ansclm's  writings  is  given  in  the  Hist.  Lit. 
de  France,  vol.  ix.  pp.  41 G — 465. 

t  Cocpi  mecum  quoerere  si  forte  posset  inveniri  unum  argumentum  qu(.d 
nullo  alio  ad  se  probandum  quam  se  solo  indigeret     Prsef.  in  Proslog. 
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written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and 
Boso  abbot  of  Bec^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption^  and  proving 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  was  begun  in  England 
and  finished  in  Italy. 

8.  A  treatise  in  twenty-nine  chapters  on  the  Conception 
of  the  Virgin  and  on  Original  Sin,  composed  at  Lyons, 
and  addressed  to  the  same  abbot  Boso  who  appears  in  the 
Cur  Deu8  Homo  ? 

9.  A  dialogue  De  Veritate  between  a  master  and  his 

disciple. 

10.  A  treatise  De  FolurUatef  first  published  by  Gerbe- 

ron,  who  found  it  without  the  name  of  the  author,  but 
with  strong  internal  proofs  that  it  was  a  work  of  Anselm. 

11.  A  dialogue  De  Libera  Arbitrio. 

12.  The  treatise  De  Concordia  prascientue  et  prcedes^ 
tinationis  et  gratue  Dei  cum  libera  arbitria.  This  was 
Anselm's  last,  and  perhaps  his  most  profound,  work,  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove,  first,  that  prescience  is  not 
repugnant  to  free-will,  secondly,  that  predestination  does 
not  exclude  free-will,  and,  thirdly,  that  grace  does  not  ex- 
clude free-will. 

13.  A  short  tract  Defermento  et  azymo. 

14  and  15.  Two  brief  treatises  on  Priests  who  keep 
Concubines,  and  on  Marriage  between  certain  degrees  of 
affinity,  questions  then  agitated  in  England. 

16.  A  dialogue  on  Dialectics,  entitled  De  Grammatico, 

17.  A  very  short  treatise  De  Voluntate  Dei, 

18.  Sixteen  homilies. 

19.  A  treatise  on  the  Contempt  of  Temporal  Things. 

20.  Another  short  tract  in  question  and  answer  entitled 
Admonitia  morienti» 

21.  Twenty-one  Meditations,  of  some  of  which  the 
authenticity  is  doubtful. 
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22.  A  collection  of  seventy-four  prayers. 

23.  Hymns^  and  a  Psalter  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  pro* 
bably  erroneously  attributed  to  Anselm. 

24.  A  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  letters,  many  of 
which  afford  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
time. 

25.  His  Constitutions. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  France  enumerate  no  less  than  thirty-six  treatises 
which  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Anselm.  Among 
these  we  may  place  the  poem  De  Contemptu  Mundiy 
which  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckham.  Some  ad- 
ditions might  still  be  made  from  manuscripts  to  his 
authentic  works,  particularly  to  the  Homilies,  Meditations, 
and  Letters ;  and  perhaps  some  of  Anselm's  writings  are 
entirely  lost,  such  as  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Lanfranc, 
mentioned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

EditiOht, 

Opera  et  tracUtof  beati  Anielmi  archiq>iscopi  Cantaarien.  ordinis  sancti 
Benedict!.  At  the  end,  Opera  tancti  Anaelmi  qne  is  scripsit  hoc  libro 
quam  salutari  sidere  claadantnr.  Anno  zp*i  .M.cccc.lxxzxj.  die  vero 
▼icesimaseptima  martil  Nurenberge.  per  Caspar  Hochfeder  t  opifecem 
mira  arte  ac  diligentia  impreaaa.  fol.  Thii  Tolome  contains  the  Dno 
libri  cur  Dens  homo  ;  liber  unus  de  incamatione  rerbi ;  De  conceptu 
virginali  et  peccato  originali ;  Declaratio  cnjusdam  de  eodem  ;  Pros* 
logion  ;  Monologion ;  De  processione  spiritus  sancti  contra  Grsecos  ; 
Dyalog[U8  de  casu  Dyaboli ;  Pro  insipiente ;  Contra  insipientem ;  De 
diversitate  sacramentonim  ;  De  fermento  et  asimo ;  Ezpositiones  mem- 
brorum  et  actunm  Dei  et  vestinientonun ;  De  voluntate  ;  De  concordia 
prsescientise  et  preedestinationis  et  gratise  Dei  cum  libero  arbitrio  ;  De 
libero  arbitrio  ;  De  veritate ;  De  similitadinibas ;  De  mensnratione 
crucis  ;  Meditationes  magnae  Anselmi ;  Meditatio  ejnsdem  de  redemp- 
tione  generis  hnmani  \  De  passione  Domini ;  Specnlnm  etangelid  ser- 
monis;  Homelia,  Intravit  Jesus  in  qnoddam  castellom;  Epistolse 
Sancti  Ansekni ;  De  imagine  mundi. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1494. 

Sennonea  tret  dt  passione  Christi.  Argentie,  M.oeec.xetj.  4to.  At  the 
end,  Big.  %  4»  b  «ddedi  Ansolml  derotifiiiiii  de  ptMione  Je«u  Chriati 
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queretis  de  gloriosiBsime    Vt'e  Marie  V'ginis   respondent*,  dyalogus 
incipit  feliciter. 

Opnscula  beati  Anselmi  archiepiscopi  Cantnariensis  ordinis  sancti  benedicti. 
fol.  without  name  of  place  or  date,  It  contains  two  tracts  not  in  the 
edition  of  1491>  De  miseria  hominis,  and  De  excellentia  Virginia  Marise. 
It  also  contains  an  index.  There  was  another  edition  of  the  Opuscula 
without  date. 

Omnia  divi  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  theologorum  omnium  sui 
temporis  facile  principis  Opuscula,  Antonii  Democharis  Ressonsi  in- 
dustria  nunc  primum  restituta.  Parisiis,  1544.  fol.  This  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  previous  editions,  the  tracts  De  similitudinibus,  and  De 
Toluntate  Dei.     Reprinted  in  1549. 

D.  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi,  theologorum  omnium  sui  temporis 
facile  principis,  neminique  eorum  qui  post  eum  fuerunt  vel  sanctitate, 
vel  eruditione,  vel  cloquentia  secundi,  luculentissimse  in  omnes  sanc- 
tissimi  Pauli  apostoli  epistolas  et  aliquot  Evangelia  enarrationes.  Has 
enarrationes  alii  D.  HervKo  ascribunt.     Parisiis,  1544.  fol. 

Opera  Yenet.  1549.  This  edition  appears  to  have  been  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  1568. 

Anselmi  Elucidarium.     Paris,  1560. 

Opera,  Colon.  1560.  fol.  and  again.  Colon.  1573.  fol. 

B.  Anselmi  Vita  et  Opera  iv.  tomis,  ubi  ejus  Epistolse  adjectie  sunt  et  notis 
illustratse,  per  Joh.  Piccardum.  Col.  Agr.  1612.  More  complete  tlian 
any  of  the  preceding  editions. 

B.  Anselmi  Opera  extraneis  in  Sacros  Libros  Commentariis  exonerata,  re- 
censuit  et  edidit  Theoph.  Raynaudus.     Lugd.  1630.  3  vols.  fol. 

S.  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  de  Felicitate  Sanctorum  dissertatio. 
Exscriptore  Eadinero  Anglo  canonico  regulari.  Editore  Joanne  Bapt. 
de  Machault,  Parisino,  Soc.  Jesu.     Parisiis,  1639.  8to. 

The  dialogue  De  libero  arbitrio,  was  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Opuscula  of  St.  Augustine,  4to.     Lovan.  1648. 

Divi  Aurelii  Augustini  Hippon.  episcopi  Meditationes,  Soliloquia,  et  Ma- 
nuale.  Meditationes  B.  Anselmi,  cum  tractatu  de  humani  generis  rc- 
demptione,  &c.     Colonise  Agrippinie,  1649.     16mo. 

D'Acherii  Spicilegium,  4to.  165.S— 77,  tom.  iii.  p.  24.  Second  Edit.  Paris, 
1723,  fol.  vol.  i.  pp.  443 — 449.  Sancti  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archie- 
piscopi tractatus  asceticus,  4to.  tom.  iii.  p.  121,  tom.  ix.  pp.  116 — 123. 
Second  ed.  tom.  iii.  p.  433 — 435.     Some  letters  of  Anselm. 

Usher,  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibernicarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dublin.  1632.  pp. 
88 — 99.     Six  letters  of  Anselm. 

Sancti  Anselmi  ex  Becccnsi  abbate  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  Opera  .... 
labore  ac  studio  D.  Gabrielis  Gerberon  monachi  congregationis  S. 
Mauri  ad  MSS.  Adem  expurgata  et  aucta.  Secunda  editio,  correcta 
et  aucta,  Lutctia  Parisiorum,  1721,  fol.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished  at  Paris  in  1675.  A  third  was  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  in  2  vols, 
folio. 
Tlie  works  of  St.  Anselm,  more  or  less  complete,  will  also  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent collections  printed  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Patram. 
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JVantlalUmi. 

A  French  tranfilation  of  the  Meditadoni  of  Anielm  was  published  in  1571« 
and  reprinted  in  1588,  1602,  and  1643. 

Another  French  Translation  of  the  Meditations,  by  Cerisius,  qipeared  in 
1650.  A  German  translation  of  the  Meditations  had  been  printed  at 
Lnnenbnrg  in  1638. 

The  Moont  of  Olives :  or.  Solitary  Devotions.  By  Henry  Vanghan, 
Silorist.  With  an  excellent  discourse  of  the  blessed  state  of  Man  in 
Glory,  written  by  the  most  reverend  and  holy  fkther  Anselm,  ardibbhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  now  done  into  English.    London,  1652.     12mo. 

A  third  French  translation  of  the  Meditations  was  published  anonymously  in 
1700. 

Pious  Breathings.  Being  the  Meditations  of  St.  Augustine,  his  Treatise  of 
the  Love  of  God,  Soliloquies,  and  Manual,  to  which  are  added  Select 
Contemplations  from  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Bernard.  Made  English  by 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Mi^ty.  London , 
1701.     8vo. 

A  translation  into  French  of  the  treatise  Cur  DeuM  homo  ?  has  been  recenUy 
published  in  Paris. 
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Section  ii.— Reign  op  Henry  I. 

HENRY  I. 

King  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  received  the  surname 
or  title  of  Beauclerc  {Bellus  clericus)  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  literary  taste.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Lan- 
franc^  and  must^  therefore,  have  receiyed  a  superior 
education.  That  he  studied  at  Cambridge^  or  at  Oxford, 
and  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  there^  is  but  the 
legend  of  a  later  date.*  The  fact  of  his  having  published 
a  code  of  laws  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  king's  literary 
talents,  although  Leland  for  this  work  has  given  Henry 
a  place  among  the  learned  English  writers.  Bale  says 
that  he  wrote  "  Letters  to  Anselm/'  probably  the  official 
letter  which  was  written  by  the  king's  order  to  recall  the 
primate  to  England.  The  abbe  de  la  Rue,  for  equally 
unsatisfactory  reasons,  placed  the  king  among  his  list  of 
Anglo-Norman  trouveres,  and  believed  him  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  collection  of  Esopean  fables  alluded  to 
by  the  poetess  Marie  de  France,  and  of  an  Anglo-Norman 
poem  on  behaviour  at  table,  &c.  entitled  Le  Diciie 
(TUrbain,  The  first  of  these  works  more  probably  went 
under  the  name  of  Alfred  than  Henry,  and  has  been 
already  spoken  of  in  our  account  of  that  monarch.  The 
Dictii  (PUrbain  was  written  at  a  later  date;  it  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  probable  that  Henry  I.  was  its  author. 
M.  de  la  Rue  has  published  four  lines  of  an  anonymous 
Latin  poem,  entitled  Urbanus,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the 
BibUotheque  Royale  at  Paris  (No.  3718),  in  which  it  is 

*  I  beliere  the  earliest  authority  for  this  i tatement  is  Radbom's  History, 
in  Wharton;  Angl,  SacTt  toI.  L  p.  ^3. 
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said  that  ^^  the  old  king  Henry'^  had  published  the  pre- 
cepts there  given ;  but  it  does  not  seem  dear  that  this 
appellation  belongs  to  Henry  I.  of  England^  or  that  the 
^^  documenia*^  alluded  to  were  anything  more  than  the 
rules  of  behaviour  followed  in  the  household  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  great  barons  at  the  time  the  poem  was 
written,  which  may  have  been  estabUshed  in  the  form 
then  existing  by  this  king  i* 

Clenu  pnecipue»  miles,  matrona,  paella, 
Quilibet  in^nuua  hmc  aenret  acripta  noTella ; 
Rex  vetua  Henricvs  primo  dedit  h«c  docomenta 
niepidia,  libroque  noTO  Bcribuntiur  in  iato. 


WILLIAM  OF  CHESTER. 

Vkry  little  is  known  of  William  of  Chester,  except 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  Anselm.  The  writers  of  the 
Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  are  probably  correct  in  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Normandy  and  a  monk 
of  Bee,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Anselm's 
disciples.  He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  colony  of  monks 
firom  Bee  which  Anselm  established  at  Chester  in  1092.t 
It  is  evident  that  he  survived  Anselm,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  he  was  the  same  person  who  was  elected 
abbot  of  St.  Werburg's  at  Chester  in  1121,  and  died  in 
1140,  as  Tanner  seems  to  intimate.  William  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  elevation  of  Anselm  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  another  on  his  death,  in  Latin  el^iacs.  The 
letter  in  which  Anselm  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 

*  M.  de  la  Rae*8  article  on  Henry  I.  will  be  foond  in  hia  Eaaaia  Hiato- 
riqnca  anr  lea  Bardea,  lea  Jonglenra,  et  lea  Trony^rea  Konnands  et  Anglo* 
Normands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33—40. 

t  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fnukoe»  torn,  z.  p.  IS. 
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former  is  extant,*  as  well  as  the  poems  themselves. 
They  are  both  short.  The  elegy  commences  with  a  brief 
abstract  of  Anselm*s  life;  the  following  lines  will  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  : 

Felix  Italia  pne  conctis  partibas  orbis, 

Qum  merait  talem  progenuisse  yimm. 
Infelix  itemm  qus  talem  perdit  alomnami 

Infeliz  plane  pignoris  orba  nxxi. 
Ta  qvoque  coenobium  quondam  Beccense  yigebas, 

Dum  tans  Anaelmiu  dux  fait  et  monachoa ; 
Amisit  Teterem  fades  tua  pene  decorem, 

Dam  taaa  Anselmas  desiit  esae  pater. 
Cantia,  ta  quondam  totum  veneranda  per  orbem 

Prtesulis  Anielmi  tempore  signa  dabas. 
Te  minor  orbis  erat ;  populos  tua  fama  per  omnes 

Fluxit  amica  bonis,  iuTidiosa  malii. 
Te  monachusi  derus,  populusque  docendus  adibat, 

Dum  tuus  Anselmus  vixerat  ille  bonus. 

Edition. 

Stephani  Baluzii  Tutdenaia  Miscellanea,  noTO  ordine  digesta,  tomus  iv. 
Luck,  1764,  fol.  p.  15,  Carmen  in  laudem  sancti  Anselmi  archiepiscopi 
Cantuariensis.  p.  16,  Epicedion  in  obitnm  ejusdem.  Probably  they 
were  taken  from  the  same  manuscript  which  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Leland. 


GILBERT  CRISPIN. 

Gilbert  Crispin  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  monks  whom  Lanfranc  brought  into  England  from 
the  abbey  of  Bee.  He  was  of  a  noble  Norman  family, 
being  descended  from  Gilbert  count  of  Brienne,  who  had 
obtained  the  surname  of  Crispin,  or  Crespin,  from  his 
crisp  or  curly  hair.  His  father  placed  him  in  the  school 
of  Bee  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  had  made  great  pro- 

•  Ansdmi  Epist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  94. 
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gress  in  all  branches  of  learning,  first  under  Lanfranc  and 
Herluin,  and  afterwards  under  Anselm,  when  Lianfiranc 
brought  him  to  England,  and  made  him  abbot  of  West- 
minster. He  is  said  to  have  held  this  dignity  thirty-two 
years,  and  to  have  died  in  1114  or  11 17«* 

Gilbert  Crispin  appears  to  have  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  as  a  writer.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a 
treatise  against  the  Jews,  some  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
converted.  This  treatise,  dedicated  to  Anselm,  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian. 
In  the  following  lines  of  the  introductory  letter  to  Anselm, 
Gilbert  describes  the  occasion  on  which  this  book  was 
written. 

Patemitati  et  prndentise  vestne  discudendiim  mitto  libellum,  quern  nuper 
•cripsiy  pagioK  commendani  quB  Jadseus  qnidam  olim  mecum  dispvtani, 
contra  (idem  nostram  de  lege  sua  proferebat,  et  quK  ego  ad  objecta  illius 
pro  fide  nostra  respondebam.  Nescio  unde  ortos,  sed  apud  Moguntiam 
litteris  educatus,  legis  et  litterarum  etiam  nostrarum  bene  sciens  erat,  et 
exercitatum  in  scripturis  atque  disputationibus  contra  nos  ingenium  habebat. 
Plnrimam  mihi  familiaris  ssepe  ad  me  Teniebat,  turn  negotii  sui  causa,  turn 
me  videndi  gratia :  quoniam  in  aliquibus  illi  moltum  necessarius  eram :  et 
quotiens  conTeniebamus,  mox  de  scripturis  ac  de  fide  nostra  sermonem 
amico  animo  habebamus.  Quadam  ergo  die  solito  majus  mihi  et  illi  Deus 
otinm  concessit ;  et  mox  unde  solebamus  inter  nos  quBstionem  coepimus. 
Et  quoniam  quae  opponebat  conyenienter  satis  et  consequenter  opponebat, 
et  ea  quae  opposuerat  non  minus  convenienter  prosequendo  explicabat,  nostra 
Tero  responsio  Ticino  satis  pede  ad  opposita  illius  respondebat  et  scriptu- 
rarum  leque  testimonio  nitens  eadem  ipsi  concessu  facilis  esse  videbatur  et 
approbanda,  rogaverunt  quidam  qui  aderant  ut  memorisB  darem  nostram 
banc  disceptationem  fortasse  aliquibus  profuturam.  Scrips!  igituTi  et  tacito 
mei  et  ipsius  nomine  scripsi  sub  persona  Judsei  cum  Christiano  de  fide  nostra 
disceptantis,  scriptumque  et  exaratum  hoc  opus  Testrse  transmitto  exami- 
nandum  censurte. 

The  only  other  work  of  this  writer  which  has  been 
printed  is  the  Life  of  Herluin,  first  abbot  of  Bee.  Most 
of  the  treatises  ascribed  by  Cave  and  others  to  Gilbert 
Crispin  belong  to  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Gilbert ; 

*  The  better  authorities  appear  to  be  in  faTOur  of  the  earlier  date.  Set 
Tanner.  The  writers  of  the  Hist.  lit.  de  France  leem  inclined  to  place  hit 
death  lereral  years  later,  but  their  eridenoe  ia  not  MtJafactorj. 
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the  comments  on  the  Bible  are  the  work  of  Gilbertus 
Universalis.  The  writer  of  the  artide  on  Gilbert  in  the 
Hist.  Lit.  de  France  states  erroneously  that  there  is  a  dia- 
logue on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Gilbert  of 
Westminster  in  the  Cottonian  Ldbrary.  The  same  bio- 
grapher *  quotes  the  followii^  titles  from  an  early  cata- 
logue of  books  given  to  the  abbey  of  Bee :  ^^  Contra  Judges 
liber  Gisleberti  Crispini.  Item^  ejusdem  de  Simoniacis^ 
et  de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Dcunini.  Item,  ejus- 
dem sermo  de  dedicatione  ecdesiao.  Item,  homilia  ejus- 
dem super :  Cum  vigilasset  Dominus.  Item,  ejus  epistoke 
tres." 

Bdiiiotu, 

Beati  Lanfinnci . .  opera  .  endgttvU  domnu  Lvou  DadieriiiB.    Lot,  Par. 

1648,  foL    Appendix,  pp.  33—40.     Vita  Mscti  et  glorioilMiBi  patrb 

Herlaini .  .  anthore  GUberto  Criapino  abbate  Weitmoaaaterieiuii. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinia  8.  Benedict!  .  .  .  SKcnlnm  tI.  Pui  Seo«nda. 

Lntecue  Pariaionim,  1701,  foL  pp.  3^(V— 355,  Vita  B.  Herivini  Bee- 

cenaU  abbatia  primi  et  ooaditoriB.    Anotore  Gialeberto  Criapino  abbate 

Westmonasterienai,  ejus  diaoipnlo. 
Sancti  Anselmi  opera,  fol.  Pariaiia,  17S1.  pp.  512 — 544.    Diapntatio  Judsei 

cum  Chriatiano  de  fide  Ghriatiaiia,  icripta  a  domno  Gialeberto  abbate 

Westmonaaterii,  hactenna  iaedita. 


TURGOT. 

Among  the  earliest  historical  writers  after  the  Con- 
quest was  Turgot,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  monastery 
of  Durham  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  monks  there 
to  his  own  time,  which  contains  valuable  notices  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  north  of  England  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  earliest  Anglo-Nonnan  times.  We  first  hear 
of  Turgot  in  1074^  when  a  monk  named  Aldwin  quitted 
his  own  monastery  of  Wincheleseombe  (or  Winchcomb) 

*  Hist.  lit.  de  Fr«  torn.  x.  p.  196. 
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in  Gloucestershire^  to  visit  some  of  the  monasteries  which 
had  been  injured  or  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  the  preceding 
age.  Aldwin  went  with  one  or  two  companions  to  Eve- 
sham^ York,  Newcastle,  Jarrow  or  Yarrow,  from  which 
latter  place  he  was  invited  by  bishop  Walcher  to  Durham. 
He  was  accompanied  from  Jarrow  to  Durham  by  Turgot, 
who  was  then  a  young  man  and  a  clerk,  but  not  a  monk.* 
Aldwin  and  Turgot  soon  rose  high  in  the  favour  of  Wal- 
cher, who  gave  to  them  and  their  companions  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  which  they  began  to  raise  from  its  ruins. 
The  monks,  however,  appear  not  to  have  agreed  well  in 
this  place;  and  a  party  of  them,  with  Aldwin  at  their 
head,  left  it  and  repaired  to  Melros.  Turgot  was  again  one 
of  Aldwin^s  companions  on  this  occasion.  They  were 
here  persecuted  by  the  king  of  the  Scots,  and,  induced  by 
the  persuasions  and  threats  of  Walcher,  they  returned  to 
Durham,  and  the  bishop  settled  them  at  Wearmouth, 
which  also  they  raised  in  some  measure  from  its  ruins. 
Here  Turgot  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands  of  Aldwin. 
In  1083,  after  Walcher's  death,  bishop  William  (his  suc- 
cessoK)  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  turn  out  the  secular 
canons  attached  to  his  cathedral,  and  introduce  monks  in 
their  place.  On  this  occasion  he  transferred  the  monks  of 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  to  Durham,  and  reduced  those 
two  ancient  houses  to  the  position  of  cells  to  his  larger 
house,  of  which  latter  he  made  Aldwin  the  first  prior. 
Aldwin  dying  in  1087,  Turgot,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
his  bishop,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  as  prior  as- 
sisted at  the  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  in  1093. 
He  was  subsequently  made  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  and 
in  1109  he  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's, 

*  At  Aldwinus  de  GjniaeQsi  monasterio  egrediens»  comitem  itineris  et 
propositi  in  clericali  adbuc  habitu  Targotum  habait.  Sim.  Danelm.  Hist, 
de  Danelm.  Eccles.    col.  45. 
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which  he  held  till  1115,  when,  sick  and  aged,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  Scottish 
king,  he  obtained  licence  to  resign  and  return  to  Durham, 
where  he  died  two  months  after  his  arrival,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  September,  1115.* 

Turgot's  history  of  his  monastery  of  Durham  appears 
to  have  been  republished  about  fifty  years  afterwards  by 
Simeon  of  Durham,  who  put  his  own  name  to  it,  although  he 
made  scarcely  any  alterations  in  it,  and  did  not  even  con- 
tinue iUt  It  is  written  in  clear  and  simple  language.  The 
following  is  Turgot's  description  of  the  site  of  Durham,  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Danes  with  the  body  of  their  saint. 

Comitans  sanctisiimi  patiia  Cothberd  corpus  vniversas  populas  in 
Dunelmum,  locum  quidem  natara  munitum  sed  non  facile  babitabilem  in- 
Tenit,  qnoniam  densiasima  undique  nWa  totum  occupaTcrat.  Tantum  in 
medio  plaoicies  erat  non  grandis,  qaam  arando  et  seminando  excolere  con- 
■ucTerant :  nbi  epiacopas  Aldhanus  non  panram  de  lapide  postea  ecclesiam 
erezitf  ticut  in  conseqnentibns  apparebit.  Jgitnr  pnelatna  antistes  totiua 
populi  auxilio  et  comitis  Nortbanimbrornm  Ubtredi  adjutorio  totam  extirpans 
■ilvam  succiditi  ipsnmqne  locum  breri  babitabilem  fecit.  Denique  a  flumine 
Coqued  usque  ad  Teisam  universa  populorum  multitudo  tam  ad  boc  opus 
quam  ad  construendam  postmodum  eccleuam  prompto  animo  accessit,  et 
doneo  perficeretur  derota  insistere  non  cesssTit.  Eradicata  itaque  silva,  et 
unicuique  mansionibus  sorte  distributis  pnesul  antedictus  am  ore  Cbristi  et 
sancti  Cuthberti  fenrens,  ecclesiam  honesto  nee  parro  opere  incboavit,  et  ad 
perficiendam  omni  studio  intendit.  Interea  sanctum  corpus  de  ilia  quam 
superius  diximus  ecdesiola  in  aliam  translatum  quK  alba  ecdesia  Tocabatur, 
tribus  ibidem  annis  dum  major  ecclesia  construeretur  requievit. 

*  Tbis  information  is  gatbered  from  tbe  brief  but  valuable  Annals  of 
Durbam  printed  in  tbe  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  S35,  and  from  Turgot's  own 
history. 

f  It  was  printed  under  Simeon*s  name  by  Twysden.  See  tbe  article  on 
Simeon  in  the  present  volume.  A  fine  early  manuscript  of  Turgot's  book  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  A.  ▼.  A  learned  essay 
written  by  Selden  to  prove  that  Tuigot,  and  not  Simeon,  was  the  author,  is 
printed  in  Twysden.  Rudd,  who  published  a  new  edition,  endeavours  to 
confute  the  arguments  of  Selden,  and  the  question  still  seems  involved  in 
some  doubt.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Fordun  from 
Turgot  are  not  found  in  the  History  of  Durham  attributed  to  him. 
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TuTgot  also  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  queen  of 
Scotland;  probably  during  the  period  he  held  the  see  of 
St.  Andrew's :  it  was  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Cottonian  library  which  unfortunately  perished  in  the 
fire.*  Bale  pretends  that  Turgot  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland^  a  life  of  king  Malcolm^  and  a 
history  of  his  own  time.  The  historian  Fordun  quotes 
frequently  from  Turgot's  writings. 


FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER. 

The  first  general  historian,  or  rather  chronicler,  who 
wrote  in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest,  was  Flo- 
rence, a  monk  of  Worcester.  All  we  know  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  this  writer  is,  that  he  died  on  the  fifth 
of  June  1118,  and  that  he  was  esteemed  by  the  monks  of 
his  house  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  industry.f  Le- 
land  gives  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  character.  His 
chronicle,  which  commences  with  the  creation,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  the  year  of  his  death,  is  little  better  than  a  com- 
pilation from  the  chronicle  of  Marianus  Scotus,  and  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  part  which  relates  to  our  own 
island  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  the  latter  work. 
An  anonymous  continuation  of  the  chronicle  of  Florence 
from  lll8toll41isof  much  greater  value  than  the  chro- 
nicle itself.  The  account  of  events  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1083  will  furnish  an  example  of  Florence's  style,  and 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  D.  in.  This  life  is  quoted  by  ForduD,  Scoli- 
chron.  lib.  ▼.  c.  S3. 

t  His  continuator  says,  A.  1118,  Nonis  Julii  obiit  dominus  Florentius 
Wigornensis  monacbus.  Uujns  subtili  scientia  et  studiosi  laboris  industria, 
pneeminet  cunctis  bee  Chronicanim  Cbronica.  The  Worcester  Annals, 
printed  in  Wbarton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  475,  give  tbe  same  date. 
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may  be  compared  with  the  lM>eotmt  of  the  aame  year  in 
Ae  Saxon  Chronicle** 

1083.  HeariciiB  urbein  Rome  infiregit  et  cepit,  '^^bertnm  in  sede  apos- 
ttriUm  ooastltuit.  Hildebrandof  rero  BeneTentmn  adiit,  nbi  usque  ad  obitom 
nam  dflguit.  Hearictti  rex  in  TeutoBloam  patriam  rediit.  Seditio  nefanda 
inter  monachos  et  indigne  nominandom  abbatem  Turstanum  GlastoDis  facta 
est,  quern  rex  Gulielmns  de  monasterio  Cadomi,  nnlla  pmdentia  instructam, 
eldem  loco  abbatem  pnefiseerat.  Hie  inter  ostera  stultitis  suae  opera, 
Gregorlanum  cantum  aspematos,  monachos  coepit  oompellere  ut  iUo  rdicto 
cujasdam  Golielmi  Fescamnensis  cantum  discerent  et  cantarent.  Quod 
dum  segre  acciperent,  quippe  qui  jam  tam  in  hoc  quam  in  cstero  ecclesias- 
tico  officio  secundum  morem  Romanse  ecdesiie  insenuerant,  subito  (armatus 
militari  manu)  illis  ignorantibus  quadam  die  in  capitulum  irruit,  monachos 
nimio  terrore  fugientes  in  ecclesiam  usque  ad  altare  persequitur,  jaculisque 
et  sagittis  cruces  et  inaglnes  ac  feretra  sandDrnm  aaaniiB  mOitaris  transii- 
gens,  unum  etiam  monachum»  amplexantem  altare  lancea  transrerberans  in- 
teremit,  alium  ad  altaris  crepidinem  sagittis  eonfossnm  neoavit,  Csteri 
yero  necessitate  compulsi  scamis  et  candelabris  ecclesi«  fortiter  se  defend- 
estes,  lioet  grsTiter  Tnlnerati,  militefl  onmea  retro  ohonm  abegenmt ;  sicque 
factum  est  ut  duo  ocdsi  quatnordecim  vulnerati  ex  moBachiSy  nonnuUi  etiam 
de  militibus  sauciati  existerent.  Hinc  moto  judido,  dum  maxima  abbatis 
esse  culpa  patidt,  rex  eundem  abbatem  summorit,  et  in  monasterio  suo  in  Nor- 
mannia  posuit  De  monachis  Tere  qnam  plwimi  per  episoopatos  et  abbatias 
jussu  regis  custodiendi  disperguntor.  Ci^us  post  mortem,  idem  abbas  ite- 
rum  abbatiam  suam  a  filio  ejus  Gulielmo  quingentis  libris  argenti  emit,  et 
per  ecclesin  possessiones  aliquot  asnis  penragatus,  loage  ab  ipso  monasterio 
(ut  dignus  erat)  misere  vitam  finirit.  Regina  Matildis  quarto  Nonas  No- 
yembris  feria  quinta  decessit  in  Normannia,  et  Cadomi  est  sepulta. 

The  old  bibliographers  attribute  several  other  works  to 
Florence  of  Worcester;  but  there  is  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  they  had  no  authority  for  them. 

*  W.  Malmsb.  De  Antiq.  Gliston.  EccMsb^  ap.  Gale,  p.  382,  in  the 
chapter  De  Discordiis  inter  Turstanum  et  suum  conTeotum,  et  do  eruce  vul- 
nerata ;  at  the  end  says.  Acta  sunt  hsec  anno  Domini  MLXXXI®  :  hujus 
etiam  rei  tesUs  est  Orostus  Anglorum  htstoriographus.  As  no  other  writer 
mentions  anj  Engliah  chrenickr  of  tfaii  name^  at  the  end  of  the  elefenth  and 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Oroiiui  is  a 
mere  error  of  the  scribe  for  Fhremiiut,  It  is  singulsr  that  Orderieus  Vitab's, 
speaking  apparently  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  calls  him  John,  lib.  iii.  p.  159 
(ed.  Le  Prevost).  Periiaps,  like  Ordericna  himself,  he  nwy  ha?e  had  more 
names  than  one.  This  historiaa  says,  that  J<dim  of  Worcester,  the  chro- 
nicler, was  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  was  edncated  la  tiie  monastery  from 
his  childhood. 
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EdUimu. 

ChromooD  ex  Chronicis,  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  annum  Domini  1118  de- 
ductum,  Auctore  Florentio  "^l^^niiensi  monacho.  Acceaiit  etiam  con- 
tinuatio  usque  ad  annum  Chriati  1141,  per  quendam  «juideM  coeaobfl 

eruditum. Londini,  ezcudebat  Thomas  Dnsonus,  pro  Rictrdo 

Watkinsp  1593,  4to.  Edited  by  William  Howard,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Burgblej. 

Flores  Historiarum  per  Matthaeum  Wefltmonasterlensem  ooQectL .  •  •  •  •  El 
Chronicon  ex  Chronicis  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  annum  Domini 
MCXVIII  deductum  :  Auctore  Florentio  Wigomiensi  monacho.  Cui 
acoessit  Continuatio  usque  ad  annum  Chriati  MCXLI,  per  quendam 
ejusdem  coenobii  eruditum.    Francofturti»  1601,  fol. 

Collection  of  Historians,  edited  by  order  of  the  Reoord  Commission,  foL  L 
pp.  522 — 615.  Chronicon  ex  Chronicis,  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  an- 
num Domini  M.C.XVIII.  deductum,  auctore  Ftorentio  'Wlgomleiisi 
monacho.  The  portion  extending  firom  AJ).  450  to  the  Nomm  Con- 
quest, pp.  616 — 644.  Florentii  Wigomiensis  ad  Chronioon  Appendix. 
Tables  of  bishops,  kings,  &c. 


HEREBERT,  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

HEREBERT^known  commonly bythe  surname  of  Losinga, 
was  born  at  Hiesmes  in  Normandy,  (pagus  Oximensis,*) 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  F^camp^  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  made  prior.  William  Rufos  invited  him 
to  England  in  1087>  and  made  him  abbot  of  Ramsey. 
By  the  king's  favour,  and  other  means^  Herebert  soon  be- 
came very  rich ;  and  in  1091  he  bought  of  the  king^  for 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  bishopric  of  Thetford 
for  himself,  and  tlie  abbacy  of  Winchester  for  his  father 
Robert.t    This  transaction  appears  to  have  created  much 

*  The  greater  number  of  modern  biographers,  with  Bartholemew  de  Cot- 
ton, in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  have  read  Oxnnensis,  and  Oxonien- 
sis,  and  supposed  him  to  be  a  native  of  Oxford. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Ub.  IV.  p.  128,  and  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  II. 
p.  238.  Roger  de  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  464»  See  also  the  articles  on  Here- 
bert in  the  Hint.  Lit.  de  France,  torn,  z»  and  in  Godwin  de  Spisc. 
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scandal  at  the  time^  and  to  have  been  loudly  condemned. 
Herebert  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution  of 
his  sin  of  simony^  and  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for 
it  by  his  exemplary  conduct  in  after  life.  On  his  return 
from  Rome  in  1094,  he  removed  his  see  from  Thetford  to 
Norwich,  and  founded  at  the  former  place  a  house  of 
Cluniac  monks.  At  Norwich  he  built  the  cathedral  and 
founded  the  monastery  at  his  own  charges ;  and  he  also 
built  five  parish  churches  in  his  diocese,  two  at  Norwich, 
and  the  others  at  Elmham,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1119,  and  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral  church.* 

William  of  Malmsbury  speaks  of  Herebert  as  a  man  of 
considerable  learning;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mentions 
his  writings  then  extant.t  According  to  Bale  he  was  the 
author  of  a  book  of  sermons,  eighteen  in  number,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  Convenistis,  dilectissimi  /ratres ;  and 
of  separate  treatises,  De  prolixitate  temporumy  and  De  fine 
mundi ;  he  also  attributes  to  him  a  set  of  constitutions 
for  the  government  of  monks,  a  collection  of  letters,  and 
a  treatise  Ad  Anselmum  contra  sacerdotes.  If  these  works 
ever  existed,  they  appear  now  to  be  lost*  But  we  learn 
from  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France,^  that  in  the  last 
century  there  was  still  preserved,  in  the  library  of  the 
abbey  of  Cambron,  Herebert's  treatise  on  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, under  the  title,  Herebertus  de  Septem  Sacramentis. 

*  Bale  and  Pits  place  his  death  in  11  SO  ;  but  thepther  date  is  supported 
by  better  authorities.    See  Tanner. 

t  Norwicise  sedit  HerbertuSi  vir  benignos  et  doctus,  ctgus  extant  scripta. 
H.  Hunt.  De  mundi  contemptn,  p.  700. 

t  Tom.  z,  p.  SG7. 
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REGINALD  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  next  Anglo-Norman  poet  of  any  importance  after 
Godfrey  of  Winchester  was  Reginald  of  Canterbury.  We 
learn  from  his  own  writings  that  he  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Fagia^  apparently  in  the  south  of  France,*  and  that 
Aimericlord  of  Fagia  was  his  patron.f  He  came  to  England, 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Canterbury.  We  have  no  date  of  any  event  of  his 
life ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Anselm, 
to  whom  he  addresses  some  of  his  writings,  and  that  he 
was  intimate  with  most  of  the  scholars  of  that  age.  In  a 
short  poem  addressed  to  Gilbert  Crispin  abbot  of  West- 
minster, he  speaks  of  his  principal  poem,  the  legend  of  St. 
Malchus,  and  as  Gilbert  himself  died  in  1117^  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  that  poem  was  composed  at  least 
from  three  to  five  years  before  that  date,  in  which  case 
Reginald  must  be  considered  as  having  flourished  about 
A.D.  ll]2.t  We  have  no  information  on  the  date  of  his 
death. 

We  have  abundant  proofs  that  Reginald  had  studied 
with  attention  the  classic  poets  of  ancient  Rome;  his 
Latinity  is  not  incorrect,  and  he  writes  with  much  facility 
and  spirit,  although  he  has  the  taste  of  a  barbarous  age.  He 

*  In  his  poem  ad  Fagiam  etuteUumf  Reginald  eays, — 
Fagia,  dnm  TiTam,  te  laado  meam  genitivam 
Terram,  dum  faero,  grates  tibi  solvere  qusero. 
Fagia,  favisti,  genuisti,  perdocuisti 
Olim  me  pueram  falso  discemere  verum. 
t  He  addresses  one  of  his  poems  to  Domino  suo  America  Fagiensi. 
X  This  approximate  date  is  farther  supported  by  the  circumstances  that 
the  MSS.  contain  some  verses  addressed  to  Reginald,  4md  complimenting 
him  on  his  life  of  Malchus,  by  Thomas  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  made 
archbishop  in  1109>  and  died  in  1114. 
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uses  the  rhyming  hexameters  which  were  termed  Leonine 
yerse^  and  tasks  his  ingenuity  to  produce  a  continual  varia- 
tion of  rhymes^  and  of  modes  <A  attaching  them  together. 
His  principal  work  is  a  long  poem  on  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  an  eastern  saint  named  Malchus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  following  description  of  the  cave  of 
Malchus  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  style 
of  this  long  verbose  composition.'' 

Hac  sub  rape  specus  fait  olim  lomine  cscas. 
Antrom  semlratam,  Tastam,  penetrabile,  matam, 
SoUi  faaeceiwin  radiiiy  caligine  presaom. 
QoA  tameii  irrorat  loca  foiis«  sol  ilia  Taporat. 
Janoa  datom»,  yix  hoc  rabet  igne  lucemae. 
Sed  te  hidifleo,  lapidem  etun  janoa  dlco. 
Cardo,  form»  adito»  lapia  eik  noB  arte  politaa. 
Pottea  petra  dabat,  aibi  fooa  natora  creabat. 
Intrantiqae  tamen  dabat  arctom  petra  foramen. 
At  neqiieav  tecto  te  iiatere,  eorpore  recto ; 
Ni  quadmpea  ibia,  non  hao  irnunpere  qoibis. 
Hanc  aditam  terrae  parva  potei  obice  petrte 
Claiidere,.nec  fores  tanc  magni  pendere  cares. 

Some  of  Reginald's  smaller  poems^  more  especially  the 
one  in  praise  of  Fagia,  give  us  a  better  opinion  of  the 
poefs  taste^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
last  mentioned  poem^  written  in  cross-rhymed  Leonines, 
which  are  best  imderstood  by  being  divided. 

Fagia,  si  loqaerer 

lingois,  et  millia  nossem 
Plectra^  prios  morerer 

qoam  singok  soribere  posaem. 
Fagia,  dnm  calidia 

sol  oiuxibva  oeeidet  undis 
Cerolese  Thetidis» 

baataa  muerone  ratnndia. 


*  Abriefanalyaiaorthiapoem,  with  some  extracts»  and  the  two  poems  of 
Reginald  to  Fagia  and  Aimeric,  axe  giyen  in  Sir  Alexander  Croke's  Essay  on 
the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Dodine  of  Rhyming  Latia  Verse,  pp.  ^3—88. 
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Fafia,  donee  ^ler 

tSlma,  et  flomina  piads, 
Et  Tirgulta  caper 

repetimt,  tu  creaoere  diada. 
Fagia»  donee  ^>es 

cytisaniy  juTenemqae  puella, 
Eaurienique  dapes 

amat,  ardea  Tiocere  bella« 

The  poems  of  Reginald  of  Canterbiiry  are  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum^^  and  at  Oxford.t 


ERNULPH,  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Ernulph  was  a  native  of  Beauvais^  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1040.  In  his  youth  he  studied  under 
LanAranc  at  Bee,  and  subsequently^  on  his  return  to 
Beauvais,  he  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Lucian,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  monks  of  his  house,  about  1070,  he 
wrote  to  Anselm  and  Lanfranc,  to  ask  their  advice  on  the 
steps  he  should  pursue,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
latter,  he  came  to  England  and  entered  the  priory  of  Can- 
terbury. He  there  continued  to  teach  grammar,  and,  after 
the  accession  of  Anselm  to  the  archbishopric,  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  prior.  In  1 107  Ernulph  was  made  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  1114  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester. f  One  of  his  most  important 
works  as  bishop  was  the  collecting  of  the  various  early 
charters,  &c.  of  his  see  into  a  volume,  which  is  still  pre- 

•  MS.  Cotton.  Vespaa.  B.  iii. 

t  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  Laud.  No.  40. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  234,  and  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  x, 
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served  and  known  by  the  title  of  the  Teatus  Roffensis. 
Besides  the  charters  of  the  church,  this  volume  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
Anglo-Norman  laws^  and  some  other  small  documents 
of  historical  importance.  It  has  furnished  materials 
to  the  different  printed  collections  of  English  laws 
and  constitutions;  a  few  articles  of  its  contents  were 
given  in  the  Anglia  Sacra;  and  finally  the  whole  was 
printed  by  Hearne.  There  are  also  preserved  two  long 
letters  from  Ernulph  to  Walkelin  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Lambert  abbot  of  St.  Bertin;  the  first  relating  to 
adulterous  marriages^  the  other  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  and  some  other  theological  questions.  Bishop 
Ernulph  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1124,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

BdiHoM. 

Anglia  Sacra.  (Edited  by  H.  Wharton,)  pars  prima.  Lond.  1691*  fol.  pp. 
339—34.  Emnlfi  Episoopi  Roffensis  Collectanea  de  Rebns  Ecclesi« 
Roffensis»  from  the  Teztas  Roffensis. 

Teztus  Roffensis.  Accedunt,  Professionum  antiqnorum  AnglisB  Episcopo- 
mm  Formulc,  de  canonica  obedientia  archiepiscopis  Cantnariensibus 

prsestanda,  &c E   Codicibos  MSS.   descripsit  ediditqoe  Tho. 

Heamius.    Oxonii,  1730,  8to. 

Lucas  D'Acbery,  Spicilegium  sive  Collectio  Tetemm  aliquot  Scriptorum. 
Tomus  III.  Parisiis,  1733,  fol.  pp.  464 — 471.  Emulfi  monachi  Bene- 
dictini,  postea  Roffensis  episcopi,  Epistola  ad  Walchelinum  episcopum 
Wentanum.  pp.  471—474,  Ejusdem  Epistola  ad  Lambertum.  These 
Epistles  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  earlier  edition  of  the 
Spicilegium,  pp.  410  and  431. 


EADMER. 

Eadmer  appears  to  have  been  bom  of  an  English 
family ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  placed  at  an  early  age  in 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury^  where  he  became  a  chanter^ 
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and  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Anselm  after  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric.  He 
accompanied  the  primate  in  all  his  troubles  and  wander- 
ings, of  which  he  composed  the  history  after  Anselm's 
death.  To  him  also  was  entrusted  the  direction  of 
Anselm^s  funeral.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Anselm^s  successor,  archbishop  Radulph,  whom 
also  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in  1119.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1120,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  returned  to 
Canterbury  the  year  following.*  The  day  of  his  death 
is  known  to  have  been  the  13th  of  January ;  the  year  is 
less  certain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  1124. 

As  a  writer,  Eadmer  appears  under  three  characters, 
those  of  a  historian,  of  a  compiler  of  lives  of  saints,  and 
of  a  theologian.  His  principal  historical  work,  the  His^ 
ioria  Novoriim^  or  history  of  his  own  times,  in  six  books> 
is  the  most  valuable  work  we  possess  relating  to  the 
events  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  of  the  earlier 
part  of  that  of  Henry  I.  It  ends  with  the  close  of 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Radulph,  who  died  in  1122,  but 
a  portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  written  before  the 
death  of  Anselm,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  revised 
by  Anselm  himself.  The  life  of  Anselm,  in  two  books, 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  this  history.  The 
Hisioria  Novorum  was  first  printed  by  Selden:  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  popular  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  William  of 
Malmsbury, 

Eadmer  compiled  lives  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  saints 
connected  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  such  as  Odo, 
Bregwin,   and    Dunstan,   and   Peter  first  abbot   of  St. 

*  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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AuguBtiae's^  and  of  OswaLd  and  Wilfrid  archbishops  of 
TotIc.  These  have  been  printed  by  Wharton  and  others. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  Ufa  of  Aldhelm,  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  an  error  arising  from  the  misreading  of 
Aldhelm  instead  of  Anselm.  An  eariy  manuscript  (per- 
haps contemporary)  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,*  contains  nearly  all  the  works  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Eadmer,  and  more  especially  the 
lives,  but  no  life  of  Aldhelm  occurs  amongst  them. 

Eadmer's  theological  and  miscellaneous  writings  are 
brief,  and  without  importance.  The  manuscript  just 
alluded  to  ^contains  his  verses  on  St.  Dunstan ;  a  hymn 
on  St.  Edward  the  king  and  martyr;  a  tract  on  the 
assertion  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  that  they  possessed 
the  body  of  Dunstan ;  a  tract  entitled  Scriptum  de  ordi- 
naiione  beati  Gregorii  Anglorum  apostoli;  on  the  Ex- 
loellence  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Scriptum  de  beatitudine 
vita  perermU,  desumptum  ex  semume  habito  ab  Anselmo 
Cantuar,  in  canobio  ClufUacensi ;  on  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  Sententia  de  memoria  sanctorum  quos  vene- 
raris;  Scriptum  Eadmeri  peccatoris  ad  eommovendam  super 
se  misericordiam  beati  Petri  janitoris  regni  cmlesOs;  a 
discourse  on  the  relics  of  St.  Owen  and  other  saints, 
preserved  at  Canterbury;  and  a  tract  bearing  the  title 
Insipida  quadam  divince  dispensationis  cansideratio  edita 
ab  Eadmero  magna  peccatore  de  beatissimo  Gabriele  arch- 
angelo,  Gerberon,  in  his  edition,  restored  to  Eadmer 
two  works  which  had  been  attributed  to  Anselm,  ^^  On 
the  Four  Virtues  which  were  in  the  blessed  Virgin,^^  and 
^  On  the  Similitudes  of  St.  Anselm.^'  The  latter  con- 
tains the  oral  sayings  of  Anselm.  Some  of  Eadmer's 
epistles  are  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  A.  xii.    A  few 

•  MS.C.  C.  C.  C.  No.371. 
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odier  tracts  are  attributed  to  Eadmer  by  Bale^  which,  if 
they  ever  existed,  appear  now  to  be  lost. 

Eadmer's  account  of  his  journey  with  Ansehn  from 
Lyons  to  Rome,  in  the  Vita  Anselmiy  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style  and  manner  of  writing. 

Cum  autem  Lugdnnam  venisset,  et  ab  archiepiscopo  ciTitatis  ipsins  glo- 
riole suBceptiiB  fuisseti  post  dies  paucos  missiB  Uteris  consilium  a  domino 
papa  de  negotio  suo  qusesivit,  et  quia  partim  imbecillitate  sui  corporis,  par- 
tim  aliis  pluribus  caosis  prsepeditus  ultra  Lugdunum  progredi  nequaquam 
posset,  ei  suggessit.  Ita  ergo  Lugduni  resedit,  reditum  nuntiorum  suorum 
ibi  expectans.  Post  tempus  Roma  nuntii  redeunt.  et  quooiam  omni  sub- 
lata  ezcnsatioQe  eum  ad  se  papa  properare  pneceperit,  referunt.  Ille  nes- 
cius  morse  pontificaUbus  jussis  obaudit,  vise  se  periculis  mortem  pro  Deo 
non  Teritus  tradit.  Hinc  Secusiam  reaimus,  et  nos  abbati  loci  iUius  prse- 
sentarimus.  Eramus  quippe  monachi  tres,  dominus  videlicet  et  pater  An- 
lelmus,  dominus  Balduinus,  et  ego  qui  hsc  scribo  frater  Eadmerus,  qui 
Ita  ibamus  quasi  pares  essemus,  nullo  indicio  quis  cui  prsestaret  coram  aliia 
osteiidentes.  Ab  abbate  igitur  qui  vel  unde  essemus  interrogati,  pauda 
respondimus.  Et  audito  quosdam  ex  nobis  Beccensis  coenobii  monachos 
esse,  sciscitatuB  est :  Fratres,  obsecro  tos,  vivit  ille  adhuc,  ille  Dei  et  om- 
nium bonorum  amicus  Anselmus,  scilicet  coenobii  ipsius  abbas,  rir  in  omni 
religione  probatus  et  acceptus  ?  Balduiuus  ad  hsec  :  Ille,  ait,  ad  archiepia- 
copatum  in  aliud  regnum  raptus  est.  At  ille,  Audiri  ;  sed  nunc  quseso  qua- 
liter  est  ?  valet  ?  Equidem  ex  eo  tempore,  ait,  quo  functus  est  pontificatu, 
non  yidi  eum  Becci :  dicitur  tamen  bene  valere  ubi  est.  Tunc  abbas :  Et 
nt  valeat  oro.  Hsec  de  se  Anselmus  dici  audiens,  confestim  tecto  cuculse 
suae  capitio  capite,  demisso  vultu  sedebat.  Nolebamus  enim  agnosci,  ne 
forte  praecurrente  fama  de  adventu  tanti  viri  cuivis  periculo  nostra  incuria 
fieremus  obnoxii.  Celebratis  debinc  in  coenobio  sancti  Micbaelis  arcbangeli, 
quod  in  montc  situm  Clusa  vocatur,  Passionis  ac  Resurrectionis  Dominicse 
solenniis,  in  iter  reversi  Romam  festinavimus.  Mirum  dictu.  Pauci  atque 
ignoti  per  loca  peregrina  ibamus,  neminem  agnoscentes,  nemini  qui  vel  unde 
essemus  innotescentes,  et  ecce  solus  Anselmi  aspectns  in  admirationem  sui 
populos  excitabat,  eumque  esse  virum  vite  designabat.  Unde  cum  jam  hos« 
pitati  etiam  inter  eos,  quorum  insidias  metuebamus,  fuissemus ;  nonnnn- 
qaam  viri  cum  mnlieribus  hospitium  intrare,  et  ut  hominem  videre  ejnsqnA 
mererentur  benedictione  potiri,  obnixe  precabantur. 

Editiaru, 

Fratris  Edineri  Angli  de  Vita  D.  Anselmi  Archiepiscopi  Cantnarieniia, 
lib.  II.  nunquam  antehac  editi.  Antverpise,  1551,  13mo.  It  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  editions  of  Anselm's  works. 
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fiadmeri  Monachi  CantoariensU  Historie  NoTorum  sire  toi  Scculi.  Libri 
VI.  Res  gestas  (quibos  ipse  non  modo  spectator  diligens  sed  comes 
etiam  et  actor  plenmque  interfuit)  sub  Gulielmis  I.  et  II.  et  Hen- 
rico I.  Anglise  regibus,  ab  anno  nempe  salatis  MLXVI.  ad  MCXXII. 
potissimum  complexi.  In  Lucem  ex  Bibliotheca  Cottoniana  emisit 
Joannes  Seldenos,  et  notas  porro  adjecit  et  spicilegimn.  Londini, 
1623.  fol. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.  Sseculum  III.  pars.  i.  fol.  Paris, 
1672,  pp.  196-228,  The  Life  of  Wilfrid.  Seec.  V.  fol.  Paris,  1685, 
pp.  288-296,  The  Life  of  Odo  (ascribed  wrongly  to  Osbern). 

Anselmi  Opera,  ed.  Gerberon.  fol.  Paris,  1675.  The  works  of  Eadmer  as  a 
supplement. 

Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum  antiquitos  scriptarum  de  Arcbie- 
piscopis  et  Episcopis  Angliae,  a  prima  Fidel  Christianae  susceptione  ad 
annum  MDXL.  Pars  Secunda,  1691.  Edited  by  Henry  Wharton, 
pp.  78 — 87,  Osbemi  {veriui  Eadmeri)  liber  de  Vita  S.  Odonis  archie- 
piscopi  Cantuar.  pp.  181 — 183,  Eadmeri  Ubrorum  de  Vita  S.  Anselmi 
qu8e  desunt  in  editis.  pp.  184 — 190,  Eadmeri  Liber  de  Vita  S.  Breg- 
wyni.  pp.  191—210,  Eadmeri  liber  de  Vita  S.  Oswaldi.  pp.  211—221, 
Eadmeri  liber  de  Vita  S.  Dunstani.  pp.  222—226,  Eadmeri  epistola 
ad  monachos  Glastonienses  de  Corpore  S.  Dunstani.  p.  238,  Ead- 
meri epistola  ad  monachos  Wigomienses  de  electione  episcopi. 

Eadmeri  Cantuariensis  Monachi  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  Opera:  labore  ac 
studio  Monachorum  Congregationis  S.  Mauri  restituta  et  emendata.  fol. 
Paris,  1721.  As  a  supplement  to  the  works  of  Anselm.  This  collec- 
tion contains  the  Vita  Anselmi ;  Historia  Novorum  (with  Selden*s 
notes)  ;  De  Ezcellentia  Virginis  Marise  liber ;  De  Quatuor  Virtutibus 
quae  fuerunt  in  Beata  Maria ;  De  Beatitudine  Coelestis  Patriae  liber ; 
De  Sancti  Anselmi  slmilitudinibus  liber. 


STEPHEN  HARDING. 

Stephen,  whose  patronymic  Harding  shows  him  to 
have  belonged  to  a  purely  Anglo-Saxon  family,  was,  as  we 
are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  of  obscure  birth. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  entered  as  a  monk  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Shirburn ;  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  became 
weary  of  a  monastic  life,  and,  quitting  Sliirburn,  he  visited 
Scotland  and  France,  and  in  this  latter  country  applied 
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himself  for  some  time  to  literary  studies.  It  seems 
that  here  his  earlier  ascetic  feelings  returned ;  he  went 
with  a  fellow  student  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and, 
on  his  return  thence,  he  resumed  the  monastic  habit  in 
the  abbey  of  Moleme  in  France.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow  monks  in  this  establishment,  he 
accompanied  a  small  party  to  the  desert  of  Citeaux,  where 
in  1098  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  and  of 
an  order  which  soon  became  numerous  and  powerful 
under  the  name  of  Cistercians.* 

Stephen  Harding  is  generally  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  order.  In  1109  or  lliO  he  became 
the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  in  1113  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  and  others,  who  were  afterwards  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  order,  placed  themselves  under 
him.  In  1133,  when  very  aged  and  weak,  Stephen  re- 
signed his  office,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  1 7th 
of  April  in  the  year  following. 

The  only  writings  of  Stephen  Harding  are  some  ordi- 
nances and  sermons  relating  to  his  order,  which  have 
little  connection  with  the  literature  of  England.  They 
have  been  printed  separately  or  in  the  collections  relating 
to  the  Cistercians.t  The  Charta  Caritatis,  a  code  of  re- 
gulations for  the  order,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  his 
composition.  But  the  work  which  gave  him  the  greatest 
claim  to  literary  distinction,  was  a  revision  of  the  Latin 
text  of  the   Bible   by  comparison  with    the    Hebrew, 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  IV.  p.  127.  See  the  article  on  Ste- 
phen Harding  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  xi.  p.  313 ;  and  on  the  founda- 
dation  of  the  order,  P.  H^liot,  Hist,  des  Ordr.  Relig. 

f  The  Charta  CariiatU  is  printed  in  the  Menologium  Cisterc.  Antwerp, 
1635  ;  and  in  the  Annales  Cisterc.  of  Manriquez.  An  Bocordium  parvum 
9ui  ordinis  was  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cisterciensis,  Paris,  1660.  A 
sermon  attributed  to  Stephen  Harding  is  also  printed  by  Manriquez,  and 
another,  by  Bernard  dc  Brito,  Chron.  Cist.  lib.  i.  c.  22.  Two  of  his  letters 
will  be  found  among  those  of  St.  Bernard.    See  Tanner. 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  had  interpreted  to  him  by  some 
Jews.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  work  appears  to 
hare  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  Citeaiix  down  to  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution.*  Stephen  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  this  task  in  1109. 


PHILIP  DE  THAUN. 

Philip  de  Thavn  is  the  first  writet  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  branch  of  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin 
of  whom  we  have  any  distinct  information^  and  he  is> 
perhaps^  the  earliest  poet  in  the  kmgu9  tM  of  whom 
there  are  any  remains.  His  name  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  manor  of  Than  or  Thaun  near  Gaen  in 
Normandy^  and  the  Abbd  de  la  Rue  believed  that  he  had 
traced  the  family  of  the  poet  in  that  neighbourhood.  It 
is  certain^  however^  that  Philip  himself  lived  and  wrote  in 
England^  and  that  some  branches  of  his  family  at  least 
were  established  here»  At  the  commencement  of  one  of 
his  workS)  he  tells  us  that  he  wrote  in  honour  of  Adelaide 
of  Louvaine^  queen  of  Henry  I.f  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  patronised  by  that  princess,  who  came 
to  England  in  1 1 2  J «  The  other  poem  of  Philip  de  Thaun, 
the  LivTt  des  Creiitures,  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle  Humphrey 
de  Thaun,  whom  he  describes  as  the  chaplain  of  Yhun, 
Yun,  or  Ydun,  seneschal  of  the  king.J    The  Abbd  de  la 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  ibid. 

t  See  the  Popular  Treatise*  on  Science,  p.  74. 

X  A  sun  uncle  Tenyeiet,  que  amender  la  deiet. 
Si  rien  i  ad  mesdit  ne  en  fait  ne  en  escrit, 
A  Unfrei  de  Thaun,  le  chapelein  Yhun  (a/.  Yun,  Ydun) 
£  seneschal  In  rei,  icho  tub  di  par  mei. 

ib.  p.  20. 
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R116  was  of  opini(in  that  the  person  designated  by  this 
natne  was  Hugh  Bigot^  afterwards  created  earl  of  Norfolk ; 
bat^  from  researches  I  hare  made  since  the  publication 
of  my  edition  of  the  text,  I  feel  mnch  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  was  Eudo,*  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  Dapifer^  another  name  for  seneschal,t  which  office  he 
bad  received  from  the  Conqueror,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
during  the  reigns  of  his  two  sons,  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  till  his  death  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1120.  Eudo  Dapifer  was  the  friend  of  Gundulf  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  of  several  of  the  more  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  and  is  best  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  John  at  Colchester.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  fix  with  exactitude  the  time  at  which  Philip 
de  Thaun  flourished ;  for  one  of  the  two  poems  by  which 
he  is  known  must  have  been  written  before  the  year  1120, 
and  the  other  after  1121. 

These  two  poems  are  chiefly  interesting  as  valuable 
documents  of  the  Anglo-Norman  language.  As  poetical 
compositions  they  have  Uttle  merit,  and  deserve  no  higher 
character  than  that  of  rhyming  prose.  They  are  written 
in  lines  of  twelve  syllables,  the  middle  of  each  line  rhyming 
with  the  end.  The  first  of  these  poems,  entitled  the  lAvre 
des  Creatures,  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy  as  far  as  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  priesthood  as  a  means  of  calculating  the 
moveable  times  and  seasons  observed  by  the  Church. 
The  author  appears  not  as  an  original  writer,  but  as  a 
mere  compiler  and  translator  from  the  older  treatises  on 

*  It  appears  that  K«n,  or  JStin,  was  the  common  form  in  French  and 
Anglo-Norman  for  Eudo  ;  William  of  Newbury  says  of  a  person  of  that 
name,  Eudo  is  dicebatnr  .  .  .  .  ita  dementatus,  nt  quum  sermone  Gallico 
Eun  diceretur,  &c.     W.  Newbr.  De  Rebus  AngUcis,  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

t  Eudoni,  qui  erat  major  domus  regie,  quem  nos  Tulgariter  senescallum 
Tel  dapiferum  vocamus.  Historia  Fundat.  Abbat.  S.  Joban.  CoUcest.  printed 
in  the  Monasticon,  toI.  IY.  p.  607,  last  Edit. 
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the  Compotus  of  Bede,  Helperic^  Turchil^  and  Gerland. 
He  informs  us  that  he  composed  this  book  for  the  use  of 
the  priests  of  his  time,  and  from  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  them  we  may  conclude  that  many  of  them  were 
not  able  to  study  this  science  in  the  Latin  of  the  origi- 
nal writers.  The  second  poem  of  Philip  de  Thaun,  his 
Bestiary^  is  also  translated  and  compiled  from  Latin 
originals.  It  is  a  book  of  natural  history  as  that  subject 
was  then  treated,  consisting  of  brief,  often  fabulous,  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  with  long  moralisations,  in  which 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  animals  are  interpreted 
to  represent  symbolically  the  mysteries  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  This  mode  of  considering  objects  of  animated 
nature  was  very  popular  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  authorities  which  Philip  de  Thaun  cites 
most  frequently  are  two  Latin  tracts,  which  he  calls 
Phystologtis  and  Bestiarius ;  but,  as  several  different 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  were  published  under  each 
of  those  names,  it  is  not  quite  certain  to  which  of  them 
he  refers.  The  account  of  the  unicorn  ( here  called 
monosceros),  one  of  the  shortest  chapters,  will  best  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  language  and  style  used  by 
Philip  de  Thaun  in  his  poems,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  natural  history. 

MoDosceros  est  beste,  un  corn  ad  en  la  teste, 
For  960  ad  si  k  nun,  de  bnc  ad  fa9Tin, 
Par  pucele  est  prise,  or  oez  en  qnel  guise. 
Quant  horn  le  volt  cacer  e  prendre  *]  enginner, 
Si  Tent  horn  al  forest  U  sis  repairs  est ; 
L^  met  nne  pucele  hors  de  sein  sa  mamele, 
E  par  odurement  monosceros  la  sent ; 
Dune  Tent  k  la  pucele,  e  si  baiset  sa  mamele, 
En  sun  dcTant  se  dort,  issi  Tent  k  sa  mort ; 
Li  horn  surTent  atant,  Id  Pocit  en  dormant, 
tr  trestnt  Tif  le  prent,  si  fait  puis  stm  talent. 
Grant  Chose  signefie,  ne  larei  ne  V  tus  die. 
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MonosceroB  Gnu  est,  en  Frauceis  tin  com  est : 

Beste  de  tel  baiUie  Jhesu  Crist  signefie ; 

Un  den  est  e  serat  e  fud  e  parmaindrat ; 

En  la  Tirgine  se  mist,  e  pur  horn  cham  i  prist, 

£  pur  yirginited  pur  mustrer  casteed  ; 

A  Tirgine  se  parut  e  virgine  le  conceut, 

Virgine  est  e  serat  e  tuz  jurz  parmaindrat. 

Or  oez  brefment  le  signefiement. 

Ceste  beste  en  yert^  nus  signefie  De ; 

La  Yirgine  signefie  sacez  Sancte  Marie ; 

Par  sa  mamele  entent  sancte  eglise  ensement ; 

£  puis  par  le  baiser  geo  deit  signefier, 

Que  horn  quant  il  se  dort  en  semblance  est  de  mort : 

D^s  cum  hom  dormi,  ki  en  la  cruiz  mort  sufri, 

E  sa  destructiun  nostre  redemptiun, 

£  sun  traveillement  nostre  reposement. 

Si  decent  D<^s  diable  par  semblant  cuvenable  ; 

Anme  e  cors  sunt  un,  issi  fud  Dos  ')  hom, 

£  9eo  signefie  beste  de  tel  baillie. 

Several  manuscripts  of  the  LitTe  des  Creatures  of  Philip 
de  Thaun  have  been  preserved,  but  only  one  copy  of  the 
Bestiary  is  known  to  exist.     Both  have  been  printed. 

Edition, 

Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo* 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright.  8to. 
London,  1841.  pp.  20 — 73,  Li  Livre  des  Creatures,  by  Philip  de  Thaun. 
pp.  74 — 131,  The  Bestiary  of  Philip  de  Thaun.  Each  accompanied 
with  a  literal  translation  in  English. 


ROGER  INFANS. 

RoGER^  who  for  some  reason  or  other  (perhaps  for  his 
precocity  of  learning)  obtained  the  appellation  of  Infaiis, 
and  to  whom  Leland  without  any  reason  has  given  the 
name  of  Yonge,  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  as 
a  mathematician  of  the  old  school  at  the  era  when  the 
Arabian  sciences  were  beginning  to  be  introduced.  The 
only  work  he  is  known  to  have  written  is  a  treatise  on 
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the  Compotus^*  in  which  he  appears  to  hate  enlarged 
and  improved  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Tanner^ 
following  Wood^  has  faUen  into  an  error  with  regard  to 
the  date  at  which  he  lived^  and  appears  to  have  con- 
founded him  with  Roger  of  Hereford.  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  his  treatise  on  the  Compotns  was  published  in 
1124.t  He  says  in  his  pre&ce  that  at  the  time  he  com- 
posed this  work>  he  had  been  occupied  several  years  in 
teaching^  and  he  complains  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  The  chief  authorities  he  quotes 
are  Gerland  and  Helperic^  whom  he  firequenily  corrects. 
He  informs  us  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  book  he  was 
a  young  man.  In  the  preface,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  portion,  he  gives  us  some  account  of  his  motives  for  the 
compilation  of  a  treatise  on  the  Compotus. 

PritfaUo  Magitiri  Rogeri  If^flmtU  M  ChntpofUm. 

Cum  non  sit  humane  beneyoletitue  rem  pinribus  sed,  quod  magb  est,  sin- 
gulis necessariam  infra  terminos  facilitatis  inclndere,  de  compoto,  quamvis 
difficillimum  sit  tantce  rei  a  yiris  summis  saepe  et  diligenter  tractat»  aliquid 
IiotI  addere,  sed  et  pnesumptuoium  yideatur  jurenem  tot  setium  scripta  fe- 
tractare,  multomm  tamen  petitionibus  quos  ad  hoe  hujus  scientic  intitayit 
exceUentia  scribere  compellor.  Hoc  namque,  ut  asserit  Hmous  Flatonis, 
in  beneilcio  oculornm  seminarium  totius  extitit  philosOphiie,  quae  prime  con- 
siderata  mirabili  motuum  ac  tempomm  yariatlone  te  erezit  ad  llberrimas 
humanie  nature  excellentias,  sarmonem  videlicet  ac  rationem  exomandas ; 
lermonem  quidem  scientia  recte  loquendi  vel  scribendi  ad  intelligentiam, 
argute  Tero  disserendi  ad  fidem,  ornate  decorandi  ad  persuasionem ;  sed  et 
rationem  ipsam,  ut  sicut  ouncta  numero,  pondere,  et  mensura  consistunt, 
ita  horum  trium  scientiis  ad  reflim  naturam  hitestigandum  et  superiorum 
et  inferiorum  perrexit.    Necnon  et  ipsa  theologia,  quie  est  de  creatoris  cog- 

*  The  only  copy  kno#n  to  exbt  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Dfgby, 
No.  40,  fol.  SI,  f*.,  where  ft  oommenMa  with  the  nihric  (fai  a  hand  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  Prafatto  magistri  Rogeri  Inlantis  in  Compotum. 

t  MS.  Digby,  No.  40,  fol.  50,  r°. 

X  Sed  et  otium  quod  mlhi  contingit  pro  r^mine  scholamm  quihtts  jam 
pluribus  annis  desudaTl,  et  pro  destrictione  rd  fimiliaris  quod  non  ftuile 
rdinquit  me  immtmorwoi  mU,  malebtm  in  itadendo  mihi  qnam  «iiifl  oon- 
sumere. 
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nitioEei  1i«bo  ribi  tanqiitm  dc  6zimia  artium  atlroiumiia  vnm  elegit  por- 
tionem,  non  solum  sibi  sed  omni  yiUe  tarn  communi  quam  studiosc  mazime 
necessitatem.  Hanc  tameo  tanttt  ezcelleiitie  soieiitiam  astrologi,  natnrs 
gvperiotTHD  feoreta  motiitiiieqiie  taai  ooeli  quam  steDMVid  oertitadilielki  infeiti-« 
gantes,  compotiimque  ab  ilia  certitadiiie  multom  diaorepare  reperientee, 
falsam  ab  omni  philosophica  disciplina  abjiciendam  arbitrantar.  Sed  et 
eompotlafai  infer  tetanqnam  intestina  pnelia  corikmoreiltetynatiiralestalgttWff 
eompotvn  a  aoa  eabtilitate  diterepantenif  megieqiM  eeBsimia  oplnioMfli 
quam  rationis  Teritatem  ezsequentem  abjiciunt,  contra  Tulgarea  naturalem 
a  sensibus  amotam  solique  ration!  patentem  vanam  Inanemque  edentiamy 
quid  nee  oouBs  ti^  nee  atrrie  avdMti  appelUait. 


HILARItJS. 

A  POET  of  this  name^  belonging  to  the  earlier  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  has  left  a  small  collection  of  light 
pieces  in  Latin  rhyiiMs^  wfaioh  are  preserved  in  a  ma- 
nuscript now  in  the  Bibllothfeque  Royale  at  Paris. 
Different  allusions  iii  these  poems^  and  the  names  of  the 
friends  to  whom  some  of  ihem  are  addressed,  or  who  are 
commemorated  in  them,  afford  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  their  author  to  have  been  an  Englishman.  He 
appears  to  have  left  his  native  land  in  order  to  become  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  who  also  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
poems.  It  was  addressed  to  that  philosopher  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  temporary  retirement  from  his  scliool  about 
the  year  1125,  and  is  the  only  one  of  them  the  date  of 
which  we  are  able  to  fix.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
an  these  poems  were  written  in  France. 

The  poems  of  Hilarius  consist  of  three  scriptural  dramas, 
and  a  number  of  shorter  pieces  addressed  to  his  friends 
of  both  sexes.  They  are  all  written  in  rhyming  verse,  in 
a  style  more  or  less  playfid,  and  some  of  them  are  inter- 
spersed with  lines  of  French.    The  dramas,  the  subjects 
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of  which  are  a  miracle  of  St  Nicholas^  the  raising  of 
Lazarus^  and  the  history  of  Daniel^  are  the  first  rude  out- 
lines of  the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  of  a  later  age, 
and  on  that  account  possess  considerable  interest.  The 
smaller  poems  are  chiefly  addressed  to  religious  persons, 
and  are  of  a  serious  character,  although  one  or  two  appear 
to  be  nothing  less  than  love  songs.  The  style  is  that  of 
most  similar  productions.  The  following  lines  from  the 
poem  in  praise  of  Caliastrum  (Chalautre-la-Petite,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sens)  exhibits  Hilarius  in  his  best  vein. 

Regum  aulas  atque  palatia 
Clericorum  sequant  hospitia ; 
Sunt  nimimm  loca  regalia, 
Non  eremi  vast»  mapalia. 

Vinetumqae  multnm  et  fertile 
Vinnm  confert  firmum  et  nobile ; 
Nee  Falemum  est  comparabUe, 
Nee  gnstavit  SUenus  simile. 

Fontis  quoqae  susnrrans  riTolus, 
Per  quern  alte  videtur  calculus^ 
PegasBO  nimirum  «mulnsy 
Voluptatis  accedit  cumulus. 

Fons  sincerus,  fons  indeficiensy 
FoDs  per  solem  siccari  nesciens, 
Ad  quern  tendat  doctrinam  sitiens, 
Inde  bibat,  et  erit  sapiens. 

The  first  stanzas  of  the  poem  to  Peter  Abelard  will 
show  the  manner  in  which  Hilarius  mixes  French  with 
his  Latin ;  he  alleges  the  indiscretion  of  a  servant  as  the 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  between  Abelard  and  his 
scholars. 

Lingua  servi,  lingua  perfidise, 
Rixse  motus,  semen  discordise, 
Quam  sit  prava  sentimus  hodie, 
Subjacendo  gravi  sententise. 

Tort  a  vert  no9  U  meHres, 
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Lingua  serri,  nostrum  discidium, 
In  nos  Petri  commoTit  odium. 
Quam  meretur  ultorem  gladium. 
Quia  nostrum  extinzit  studinm ! 
Tort  a  vers  not  li  mestre. 

In  the  following  lines  from  the  same  piece,  Hilarius 
speaks  of  himself  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  at  this  time  he  was  not  a  young  man. 

Heu  !  quam  crudelis  est  iste  nuncius 
Dicens,  **  Fratres,  exite  citius  : 
Habitetur  Tobis  Quinciacus ; 
Alioquin  non  leget  monachus." 
TOrt  a  vert  not  li  meetre. 

Quid,  Hilari,  quid  ergo  dubitas  ? 
Cur  non  abis  et  yillam  habitas  ? 
Sed  te  tenet  diei  brevitas, 
Iter  longum,  et  tua  gravitas. 

Tori  a  vers  nos  li  mestre. 

Ex  diverso  multi  convenimus. 
Quo  logices  fons  erat  plurimus ; 
Sed  discedat  summus  et  minimus, 
Nam  negatur  quod  hie  quiesivimus. 
Tori  a  vers  nos  li  mestre. 

We  may  cite  as  another  specimen  of  the  lyric  talents  of 
Hilarius  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  addressed  to  an  English 
lady  named  Rosea. 

Aye,  splendor  puellarum, 

generosa  domina, 
Gemma  micans,  sidus  clarum, 

speciosa  femina, 
Quae  prscellis,  et  non  parum» 

mulierum  agmina, 
Bonum  ingens,  bonum  ranmii 

mea  lege  carmina. 

Crede  mihi,  cum  natura 

te  primo  composuit, 
Ad  probaodum  sua  jura 

te  mundo  proposuit. 
Dotes  multas,  bona  plura 

tibi  quidem  tribuit ; 
Et  quid  posset  sua  cura 

prudenter  exhibuit. 
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Te  prodpitt  0flii«irMwn 

DAimftim  nobilitiSa 
Te  prodnztt  «pedoMpi 

Te  seYenm,  te  joooaui 

doctrin»  f ingalitas ; 
Nomen  taam  tignat  rosam» 

et  eoee  Tirgiaitai. 

The  manuscript  containing  the  only  copy  known  of  the 
poems  of  Hilarius  remained  long  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  private  libraries.  It  was  used  by  Duchesne^  in  1616^ 
and  by  Mabillon  in  1713^  after  which  it  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of  till  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  Paris  in  the  library 
of  M.  de  Rosny  in  1837»  a^d  bought  for  the  Biblioth^que 
Royale.  Duchesne  published  the  poem  on  Abelard  in  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  scholastic  writer. 

Bdition. 

Hikrii  Venns  et  Ludl.  Lutetiie  Pariuoram,  1838,  ISmo.    Edited  by  M. 
ChampoUion-Figeac. 


ATHELARD  OF  BATH. 

Athelard'^  is  the  greatest  name  in  English  science 
before  Robert  GrossetSte  and  Roger  Bacon.  His  name 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  of  Saxon  blood. 
He  was  bom  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  first  quitted  England  to  study  in  the  schools 
of  Tours  and  Laon.  In  the  latter  place  he  opened  a 
school,  and  had  among  other  disciples  his  nephew,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  hav^  been  affectionately  attached. 
But  Athelard's  love  of  knowledge  was  unsatisfied  with 

*  In  the  Latin  MSS.  he  ia  called  Adelardui»  d  being  the  letter  which  in 
Latin  afforded  the  nearest  appwiinatioa  to  tbe  •ound  of  the  English  i$. 
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the  state  of  seience  in  Francei  and  he  left  his  school  and 
crossed  die  Alps  to  Salerno^  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,*  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  went  to  study  among  the  Arabs  in  the  East. 
Bagdad  and  Egypt  were  then  the  seats  of  Arabian  learning. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years^  the  throne^  he  tells  us^  was  occupied 
by  Henry  I. ;  f  and  one  of  the  first  books  he  published 
after  his  arrival^  being  dedicated  to  William  bishop  of 
Syracuse,  must  have  been  written  before  1116.  the  date 
of  that  prelate's  death.  This  tract,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Judgment  of  Hercules  by  the  Grecian 
Prodicus,  and  which  is  entitled  De  eodem  et  diverso,  is  an 
allegory,  in  which  Athelard  justifies  his  passion  for  the 
sciences;  he  introduces  Philosophy  and  Philocosmia  (or  the 
love  of  wordly  enjoyment)  as  appearing  to  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire  in  the  fonn  of  two  women,  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Tours,  and  disputing  for  the  possession  of  his 
affections,  until  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Philoso- 
phy, drove  away  her  rival  with  disgrace,  and  entered  on  the 
path  of  learning  with  that  ardour  which  induced  him 
subsequently  to  seek  instruction  even  among  the  distant 
Arabs.  It  appears  that  after  his  return  from  his  travels 
he  opened  a  school,  probably  in  France  or  Normandy, 
where  he  taught  the  Arabian  sciences.  'Hiese  were  still 
new  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  were  decried  by  many, 
and  among  others  as  it  seems  by  Athelard's  nephew. 
Athelard  wrote  one  of  his  most  popular  works,  the  QuieS" 
tiones  Naturalesy  to  oppose  this  prejudice,  and  to  give  a 

*  Athdard  de  Eodem  et  DWerto,  sub  fine,  died  bj  Joordeia,  R^cheidies 
critiques  sur  les  Traductions  d'Aristote,  p.  300. 

f  Cum  in  Angliam  nuper  redierim  Henrico  Willelmi  Anglis  impcrante, 
quum  a  patria  causa  studii  din  me  exoeperam,  oecursus  amiconim  et  jocun- 
dus  mihi  fuit  et  commodus.  Dedicat.  Natural.  Qossit.  MS.  Cotton.  Galba, 
£.  iv.  fol.  S14. 
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specimen  of  the  doctrines  on  natural  history  which  he  had 
brought  home.  He  reminds  hia  nephew  how,  seven  years 
before,  when  he  had  dismissed  him  (then  a  mere  youth) 
with  his  other  disciples;  it  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  he  would  himself  go  and  seek  the  learning  of  the 
Arabs,  and  that  his  nephew  should  in  the  meantime  make 
himself  master  of  all  tlie  science  which  could  be  found 
among  the  Franks.*'  In  reply,  the  nephew  is  made  to 
express  a  distaste  for  his  uncle's  Saracenic  doctrines,  and 
for  the  extravagant  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  their 
superiority  over  the  old  studies  of  the  western  schools.f 
Athelard  then  proceeds  to  defend  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  provokes  his  nephew  to  propose  what  were 
considered  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  natural 
history.]:  In  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  treatise,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style,  Athelard  describes  briefly  the  principle  of  the 
school  of  natural  philosophy  which  he  was  founding,  and 
which  was  more  perfectly  developed  at  a  later  period  by 
the  great  lord  Bacon. 

JV.  De  Utis  quie  poerilia  Buat,  Terieimilia  magU  qa&m  neceMwia  diiisti. 
Qain  ad  ipsam  iDinuJium  nitaram  aiceadamiu  ;  ibi  eiiia],  nt  animui  mihi 
pneaagiC,  icnipulimi  tibi  inneetam.  A.  De  immalibiu  diSScUlB  e*l  mea 
teeam  ditcertio.    Ego  enim  sliudn  magiitrieAnbicimtionedacedidici,  to 


•  Memioisti  neposqnod  septenniojMn  tl 
peDO  pueram  juiti  Laudiidonuin  nn*  cum  iwteril  radUoHbiu  meit  dimue- 
rim,  id  inter  noa  cDavenisgei  nt  Arabum  iCudii  ego  pro  poiie  meo  icruUrer, 
ta  Tero  GftUiomm  wntcDtiinini  iDconatuitum  nan  miniii  tdqnlrere*.  MS. 
CottDD.  ib. 

f  Quia  cum  Siracenoram  Kotentiu  ts  Hepe  exponsntem  aoditor  Un- 
tum  DotsTerim  earnmqiie  dod  p*nc«  Mtu  fatilei  mihi  TidMntar, . . .  Qoippe 
et  iUoi  impadice  extoUis,  et  noatroi  d«tnctlaBii  main  loadtla  i&ridlMa 


wguia. 

Quare  caiuim  Arabiuo 

i™.»m«lo.  «  ,«1.  ». 
Arabicorum   HtiidioiutD 

igiioti 

ipnUt  prapoDcre....            ■ 

r^^ 
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Taro  aliad  ■uctoritatu  pictan  ctptns  capiatnun  leqaeiii.  Quid  «Dim  aliad 
mctoritu  diceuda  cat,  qoam  capiitrom  ?  Ut  bnita  qalppe  «ninuli»  opiitro 
qnolibat  dncantur,  nee  qao  sat  qnare  dacnatur  diacernaat,  mtemqne  qua 
teoentnr  iolam  leqaontar,  sic  non  pancoi  TCitnun  bestiili  craduliUte  captot 
li(atotqne  anctoritu  gcriptoruro  in  pericnlnai  dudt.  Unde  et  quidam  nonum 
anctorftatii  libi  uanrpantei  nimia  acribcDdi  licentia  uii  nmt,  adeo  nt  pro 
veiii  fclu  bcstjalibiii  Tuis  iDiiDnare  aon  dnbitaTerint.  Cor  enim  diartu 
aoD  impleat,  car  et  a  t«rgo  hod  «cribai,  com  talei  fere  hnjna  temporii  andi- 
torci  habeai,  qui  nnllam  libi  jududi  ratianeiu  eiigaiit>  tltoli  tantiia  no- 
mine vetoiti  confidant  ?  Non  enim  Intellignnt  ideo  rationeni  lingnlii  datam 
eiw,  nt  inter  Tcrnm  et  falanm  ea  prima  judlcc  ^acenutur.  Niti  enim  ratio 
jodra  nniienalia  «ate  deberet,  fniitr*  lingnlia  data  eiMt.  Snfficeret  enim 
pnaKtiptacnm  icriptura  data  cue  nni  dico  velplnribni,  cnteri  eomm  inititn- 
tii  et  anctoritaUbni  esient  eontentl.  Ampliiu,  Ipgi  qui  anetorei  Tocantnr 
Don  aliunde  primam  fidem  apud  minorea  adcpti  laDt,  nial  qnia  ratlonem 
■BCQti  aunt,  qnam  qaicunqneaentiUDt  Telneglignnt,  meritocnd  habendi  aont. 
Neqne  enim  id  ad  viTom  reseeo,  at  aucloritai  me  jadice  apernenda  ait ;  id 
antem  aaaeio,  qiiod  prioa  ratio  inquirenda  ait,  ea  inTcnta  aactoritaa  li  adjacet 
damnm  aubdeodj  est.  Ipaa  vero  aoU  nee  lidem  pbiloaopliofacere  poteat,  nee 
ad  hoc  adducenda  eat.  Unde  et  logic!  locum  ab  auctoritate  probsbilem  non 
MCeaaarium  eaae  conaeaaerunt.  Quare  ai  qnid  aliad  a  me  ampliua  audfre 
desideraa,  rationem  refer  et  recipe.  Non  enim  ego  ille  anm  qnem  pellig  pic- 
tnra  paacere  poaait.  Omnia  qoippe  litera  meretrix  eat,  none  ad  hoa  none  ad 
illoi  affectua  eipoaita.  If.  Sit  aane  at  postulaa,  cum  mihi  lationabilitsr 
oppoDere  facile  ait,  oeqae  Arabam  tuomm  auctoritatea  aeqni  tutnm  dt. 
Stet  igitnr  inter  me  ette  ratio  aola  judex,  ut  lit. 

The  manner  in  which  Athelard  speaks  of  the  reception 
of  the  Arabian  sciences  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
then  quite  new  among  the  Christians  of  the  West,  and  to 
contradict  the  opinion  founded  on  a  legend  preserved  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  diat  they  had  been  introduced 
long  before  by  Gerbert.  We  know  nothing  more  of 
Athelard'»  personal  history.*  His  celebrity  was  great  in 
after  times,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  gives  him  the  title  of  Pkilosophua  Anglorum. 
Atbelard's  writings  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  popu- 

*  The  date  of  Atbelard'a  death  ia  nnkno«n.    Mr.  Uonter  ii  inclined  to 

think  he  ma;  be  the  Adelardua  de  Bada  mentioned  in  the  pipe  roll  u  reaid- 

iag  in  Eagland  in  1 130.     Thia  i>,  however,  at  the  leait  very  donbtful ;  tht 

Tery  common  in  England,  and  I  Chink  it  bardlj  probable  that  odt 

Atbelacd  «onld  haxe  be«a  reiident  here  at  that  tine. 
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laritjr.  We  may  divide  them  into  two  classes ;  original 
worics  and  translations  from  tl^e  Arabic.  Among  the 
forpier  are» 

1.  The  treatise  De  eodem  et  diverse  already  mentioned^ 
of  which  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Boyale  at  Paris.*  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  and  dedi- 
pate4  to  William  bishop  of  Syracuse. 

2.  Tanner  mentions  a  tract  with  the  somewhat  similar 
title  of  De  sic  et  non  sic,  which  he  says  commenced  with 
the  words,  MenUnisti  ex  quo  incepimiis. 

8.  The  Qu€Bstiones  NaturaleSy  of  which  there  are  many 
manuscripts  existing  under  a  great  variety  of  titles.  This 
treatise  was  printed  apparently  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  written,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Athelard  and  his  nephew»  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux  (1 108 — 1133).  In  this 
tract  Athelard  gives  his  opinions  on  various  physical  ques- 
tions concerning  animals,  nian,  and  the  elements.  At  the 
conclusion  he  promises  a  treatise  on  higher  philosophical 
subjects,  De  initio  et  initiis. 

4.  Reffuke  Abaci.  This  tract,  on  a  subject  which  since 
the  time  of  Gerbert  had  employed  the  pens  of  a  multitude 
of  mathematicians,  was  perhaps  one  of  Athelard's  earliest 
writings.  It  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  Library  of 
Leyden,  where  it  is  preceded  by  a  short  preface  con- 
taining Athelard's   name,t   and  without  the   preface  or 

*  No.  2389.  An  analysis  of  ttda  treatise  is  given  hj  Jpnr^ain,  Recherches 
critiques  sur  les  TraductioDS  d'Aristote,  pp.  285—300. 

t  MS.  Scaliger,  No.  I.  The  preface  is  as  foUows :— Adelardns  phi- 
losophonim  assecla  ultimus  H.  sno  salatem.  Cum  inter  nonnulla  fercula 
philosophic  mens»  apposita  nobis  deitrorsum  solitariis  discumbentibus, 
prozimi  oonvivie  de  parte  secanda  tripliciter  sumerent,  et  me  de  quadriiida 
lance  panca  ori  tuo  instillante  omnia  fastidius,  quippe  qnse  ab  aliis  seposita 
et  hactenns  intemptata  tibi  yideres,  Pytagorium  antidotum  ante  prslibasti. 
Perhaps  H  should  be  N  (nepoti  suo).    The  tract  itself  begins  with  the 
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name  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Boyale  at 
Paris,* 

5«  A  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe^  evidently  taken  from 
Arabian  writers.  A  copy  is  preserved  in  this  British  Mu- 
seum.t  Leland,  who  sometimes  speaks  rather  extrava- 
gantly of  the  style  of  the  medieval  writers^  calls  this  '^  11- 
bellum  argutum,  numerosum^  rotundum/^  It  is  certainly 
the  one  of  Athelard's  works  which  least  merits  that  cha- 
racter. 

6.  Problemata,  Leland  mentions  a  work  of  Athelard's 
under  this  title  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library  of  the 
Franciscans  at  London^  but  which  had  afterwards  dis- 
appeared. 

7.  De  septem  artibus  liberalibus.  Tanner^  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Boston  of  Bury,  mentions  a  work  of  Athelard's 
bearing  this  title,  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 
verse,  and  commencing  with  the  words,  Stepenumero  est 
a  p/UlosophU. 

8.  A  treatise  on  the  Compotus^  mentioned  by  Tanner 
as  having  formerly  been  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford. 

9.  Tanner  states  that  a  tract  is  indicated  in  the  old  table 
of  contents  of  a  manuscript  in  the  King's  Library  under 
the  title  Liber  magistri  Adelardi  BatJionierms  qui  dicitur 
Mapped  claviculay  but  the  tract  itself  had  been  torn  out.  j: 

words»  Pytagorici  yero  hoc  opus  composuenmt,  et  ea  quae  magistro  rao  Og- 
tagora  docente  audierant,  &c. 
«  MS.  Bibl.  Royale,  Fond«  de  St.  Victor,  No.  533. 
t  MS.  Arundel,  No.  377,  fol.  69,  vo. 

t  Athelard's  works  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  acci- 
dents of  this  kind.  I  am  informed  by  M.  Chasles,  that  the  old  table  of 
contents  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Avranches  contains  the  following  titles 
of  tracts  which  have  been  torn  out : — 

Astronomicorum  precstigiomm  Thebidis  secundum  Ptolomeum  et  Her- 
metem  per  Adelardum  Bathoniensem  ex  Arabico  translatus  liber  onus. 
Isagoga  minor  Japharis  mathematici  in  astronomiam  per  Adelardum 
Bathoniensem  ex  Arabico  somptai  liber  unus. 

h2 
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The  most  important  of  Athelard's  translations  from  the 
Arabic  was, — 

1.  The  Elements  of  Euclid.  This  became  the  text  book 
of  all  succeeding  mathematicians.  The  manuscripts  of 
Athelard's  Euclid  are  numerous.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished with  a  commentary  under  the  name  of  Campanus, 
and  printed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1482.  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  mentioned  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  com- 
mentary also  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Athelard.*  Dr. 
Dee  possessed  a  manuscript  which  contained  translations 
of  Euclid's  Optics  and  Catoptrics  under  the  name  of  Athe- 
lard.t    Athelard  also  translated  the  following  works, — 

2.  The  Isagoge  minor  Jafaris  mathematici  in  Astrono- 
miam.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Bodleian 
library.J 

3.  Ezich  Elkauresmiy  hoc  est,  tabula  Chawaresmica  ex 
Arabico  traducta.  A  translation  of  the  Kharismian  tables. 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  also  in  the  Bodleian  library.§ 
Leland  mentions  a  work  translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
Athelard  under  the  title  Erith  Elcharetmi,  which  Bale 
and  Boston  of  Bury  give  more  correctly  Ezich-Ja/arim  or 
EzichnJafaris  I  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Zydj 
Djafar,  and  was  probably  only  another  name  for  the 
Kharismian  tables. 

4.  The  Prastigia  astronomica  Thelndis^  which  formerly 
existed  in  a  manuscript  of  the  library  of  Avranches,  indi- 
cated in  a  note  on  the  preceding  page. 

Perhaps  some  other  tracts  of  Athelard  exist  in  manu- 
scripts as  yet  unexamined,  or  pass  as  anonymous  treatises. 
M.  Jourdain  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  a  piece  en- 

*  See  HalliwelPs  Rara  Mathematica,  p.  57 f  where  an  account  is  giyen 
of  the  principal  MSS.  of  Athelard^  Eaclid. 
t  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  edited  by  Halliwell,  p.  67* 
X  MS.  Digby,  No.  68,  fol.  121. 
§  MS.  Hatton,  No.  112. 
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titled  Liber  imbrium  secundum  Indos,  pYi>served  in  the 
BibliothSque  Royale  at  Paris,* 


Editiom,  "••*.•'• 

Seqnitar  tabula  istius  libelli Incipit  prologus  Adelardi  Batln^entU 

in  soas  questiones  naturales  perdifficiles.    At  the  end,  Explicitmf  ques^ 
tiones  naturales  Adelardi  Bachoniensis.    LauB  deo  et  yirgini,  AMpi^. 
Qui  petit  occultas  rerum  agnoscere  cauaas   Me  videat,  quia  sum  hpTif* '  ^ 
explanator  earum.    4to.   without  other  title,  or  the  name  of  place  or'-' ' 
date,  but  printed  in  an  early  shaped  Gothic  type.    There  are  two  dif-  '. 
ferent  editions  answering  to  this  description,  the  one  evidently  a  reprint     « 
of  the  other.    They  are  both  in  the  British  Museum. 

Martene  and  Durand,  Thesaurus  Noyus  Anecdotorum.     Tomus  I.  Lutet. 
Paris,  1717,  fol.  col.  291.    The  preface  to  the  Naturales  QuKstiones. 

Jourdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur  Page  etTorigine  des  Traductions  Latines 
d'Aristote.  Paris,  1819.  8to.  pp.  494—497.  The  dedication  and 
commencement  of  Athelard's  treatise  De  eodem  et  diverso. 


SIMEON  OF  DURHAM. 

All  that  we  know  of  Simeon  is  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  Durham,  where  he  held  the  office  of 
precentor.  His  history  of  the  kings  of  England  closes  with 
the  year  1129,  soon  after  which  date  it  is  probable  that  he 
died.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  original  talent, 
for  he  is  not  only  said  to  have  published  Turgors  History 
of  Durham  under  his  own  name,  but  a  large  portion  of 
his  own  history  of  the  kings  of  England  is  a  literal  copy  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon's  compi- 
lation is  however  valuable  for  many  details  of  northern 
history,  taken  from  sources  which  are  no  longer  known. 
It  is  difficidt  to  describe  the  peculiar  style  of  such  a  com- 
piler as  this,  who  makes  so  free  with  the  property  of  others. 
The  following  observations  on  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
king  Malcolm,  in  1093,  are  perhaps  his  own. 

Rex  Scottonim  Malcholmns  et  primogenitus  filius  ejus  Eadwardus  cum 
multifl  aliis  in  Northymbria,  die  festivitatis  sancti  Bricii,  a  militibus  Rod- 

*  MSS.  Bibl.  Roy,  Nos.  7316  and  7329. 
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berti  NorthimbrotAfin'coniitiB  occisi  sunt.    Iti  cujtiB  morte  jostitia  jndicantis 
Dei  aperte  Qlfi^^&atar,  ut  videlicet  in  ilia  proYiiicia  cnm  aids  interiret, 
quain  ssep&^ip^  vaatare  ayaritia  stimulante  oonraerit ;  qmnquies  namque  illam 
atroci  dep0|Hilatione  attriyit,  et  miaeroB  indigenas  in  servitatem  redigendos 
abduxit'ei^vos.  Semel  Eadwardo  regnante,  qoando  Tosti  comes  Eboracen- 
ils  profits  Romaih  fberit.    Itemm  regnante  Willielmo,  qiiando  etiam 
Cgivlafl^am  depopnlatos  eat.    Tertio  regnante  eodism  rege  Willielmo  usque 
Tfnam  progressoSi  post  csdes  honilntiih  et  concremationes  locomm  molta 
/.  '«pni^prteda  revertitiir.    Quarto  regnante  Willielmo  joniore,  cum  suis  copiis 
» '  •  /'{itflnitis  usque  Ceaairam,  non  lon|;e  a  Dunelmo  sitam,  penrenit»  animo  in- 
•  ; ' ,  tendens  nlterius  progredi ;  sed  liciunata  codtra  eiim  militari  manu  non  multa 
/     uetii  ipBo  citius  revettitur.     Quidto  cum  omnl  quo  pohdt  exercitu  in  ulti- 
mam  deducturus  desolatlonem  Northymbriam  inyasit»  sed  juxta  flumen  Alne 
peHmitur  cum  primogenitb  sub  Eadwardo,  quern  hsreclem  regni  post  se 
disposnerat;    Bxercitus  illiui  vel  gladiis  oonfoditur,  vel  qui  gladios  fugerunt 
iniindatione  flominum,  qnib  iiinc  pluTiis  biemalibus  plus  solito  concreverant, 
absbrpti  sunt.    Corpus  tero  iregisi  cmn  'submm  nuUus  remaneret  qui  terra 
illud  cooperitet;  duo  bz  indigMis  carro  impositumin  Tynemuthe  sepelierunt. 
Sicque  factum  est  ut  ubi  multos  vita  et  rebus  et  libertate  privaverat,  ibidem 
ipse  Dei  judicio  vitam  simul  cum  rebus  amitteret.    Cojus  morte  cognita, 
regina  Scottorum  Maigareta  tanta  aflRecta  %it  tristltia,  ut  subito  magnam 
incideret  infirmitatem.    Nee  mora,  presbyteris  ad  se  accersitis,  ecclesiam  in- 
faravit;  dsque  peccata  sua  confessa»  oleo  se  pertiiigl  coelestique  muniri  viatico 
fecit,  Deum  assiduis  et  precibus  intentissimis  exorans^  ut  in  hac  serumnosa 
vita  diutius  illam  vivere  non  permitteret.    Nee  multo  tardius  exaudita  est. 
Nam  post  tres  dies  occisionis  regis,  sbluta  camis  viiiculis,  ut  creditur  ad 
gatidla  translvit  sternse  salutis.    Quippe  dum  viveret  jnstitise,  pads,  et 
caritatia  cultrix  extitit  devota,  frequeus  in  orationibus  corpus  vigiliis  iet 
jejuniis  maceravit,  ecclesias  et  monasteria  ditavit,  servos  et  ancillas  Dei 
dilexit  et  honoravit,  esuriehtibus  panem  frangebat,  hudbs  vestiebat,  omnibus 
^regrinis  ad  se  venientibus  hospitia,  vestimenta,  et  dlimenta  prsebebat,  et 
peum  tota  mente  diligebat.    Qua  mortua  Dufenaldum  regis  Malcholmi 
^trem  Scotti  sibi  in  regein  elegerunt,  et  omnes  Anglos  qui  de  curia  regis 
extitetuht,  de  SoDtid  expulenmt. 

TwySdeh,  wh6  gatfe  an  edition  of  Siineori^s  edition  of 
Tiirgot,  and  of  hid  history  of  the  English  kings,  also  printed 
a  letter  froih  Simeon  to  Hugh  dean  of  York,  cbhtainihg  an 
account  of  the  archbishops  of  thsii  see. 

Bditiom. 

Historise  Anglicanse  Scriptores  X  ...  ex  Vetustis  Manuscriptis  nunc  pri- 
mum  in  lucem  editi.  (by  Twysden)  Londini,  1652,  fol.  coll.  1—58, 
Simeonis,  monachi  Dunelmensis,  Historia  de  Dunelmensi  Ecclesia. — 
coll*  7d--92y  Epiatol»  Simeonifl  monAchi  •  .  •  «d  Hugonem  decanum 
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Bbonoensem  de  archiepiscopiB  Ebonci. — coll.  85 — S56,  Simeonis 
DunelmenBiB  Historia  de  gestis  regam  Angloniin. 

Symeonis  monachi  Danhelmensis  Libellus  de  exordio  atqne  procuna  Dan- 
bdbnensis  ecolesis.  Cni  pnemittttor  reverend!  riri  Thomie  Rnd  emdita 
disquisition  in  qnaprobatur  nonTnrgotanif  tfed  Symeonem  Aiisse  vemm 
hiyus  libelli  auctorem.  E  codice  MS.  perantiquo  in  Bibliotheca  pub- 
lics SSpiscopomm  Donhelmensium  descripsit  ediditqne  Hiomas  Bedford. 
Accednnt,  prteter  alia,  ex  codice  Historic  Danhelmensinm  episcopo- 
mm  Continnatio :  et  Libellus  de  injosta  yezatione  TVlllelmi  L  episcopii 
none  primnm  editus.    Londinii  1 732.    8vo. 

Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  vol.  i. 
pp.  645 — 688|  Simeonis  Dnnelmensis  Historia  de  Gestis  Regttm  Anglo- 
mm,  ab  A.D.  DC.XYI.  adosque  A.D.  DCCCC.LYII. 
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This  prelate,  who  from  the  diversity  of  his  learning 
obtained  the  title  of  Gilbertus  Universalis,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Bretagne.*  He  appears  among 
the  clergy  of  Auxerre  as  early  as  the  year  1110,  when  his 
name  occurs  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  of  the  abbey 
of  Fleury,  with  the  title  of  magister^  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  then  directed  the  schools  of  Auxerre,  as  we  know 
he  did  those  of  Nevers  when  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric 
of  London  in  1 127.t  We  know  little  further  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  his  way  to  Rome.  The  date  of  Gilbert's 
death  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful ;  Wharton  %  places 
it  on  the  10th  of  August,  1134;  but  the  continuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  gives  1 138  as  the  year  of  his  decease, 
and  an  authority  quoted  by  Leland  fixes  it  in  1139.§ 

*  Richard  of  Poitiers,  ap.  Martene,  Ampl.  Col.  vol.  v.  col.  1172. 

t  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  xi.  p.  ?36. 

t  De  Epiac.  London,  p.  51. 

S  Conf.  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  318,  and  Godwin,  de  Epiae» 
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Even  the  character  of  bishop  Gilbert  is  differently 
represented.  St.  Bernard,  who  corresponded  with  him, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  exemplary  poverty  and 
of  his  charity ;  *  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  was 
also  his  contemporary,  charges  him  with  avarice  and  extor- 
tion, and  says  that  a  vast  sum  was  found  in  his  treasury 
after  his  death,  which  was  seized  by  the  king,  because  he 
died  without  a  testament.  The  old  writers  are,  however, 
unanimous  with  regard  to  his  great  learning.  The  au- 
thor just  cited  declares  that  there  was  not  his  equal  in 
science  on  this  side  of  Rome.f  Tet  the  only  writings 
attributed  to  him  are  a  gloss  on  the  whole  Bible,  said  to 
have  been  composed  while  he  resided  at  Auxerre,  which 
the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  speak  of 
as  being  extant  in  the  last  century ;  and  glosses  on  some 
detached  books  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  Lamentations,  the 
Psalter,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 


AILMER. 

AiLMEK,  Aelmer,  or  Ealmer  (the  name  is  differently 
spelt)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ascetic  writers  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  All  we  know  of  his  personal 
history  at  present  appears  to  be  that  he  was  made  prior 

*  Epi£t.  S.  Bernardi,  Ep.  zxiv. 

f  Quid  memorem  Gislebertum  cognomine  Univenalem,  episcopum  Lun- 
doniensem  ?  Non  fait  ad  usque  Romam  par  ei  scientia.  Artibus  erat  eni- 
ditiisimus,  theoria  sing^ularis  et  unicus  ;  fama  igitur  celebria  et  splendidus. 
Quapropter  dam  scholas  regeret  in  NiTernis  Gallige,  ad  summuin  Lundonise 
sacerdotium  yocatus  esti  et  exoratus  accessit.  Qui  magna  ezpectatione  sus- 
ceptusi  coepit  avaritiie  crimine  desemre :  multa  perquirensi  pauca  largiens. 
Moriens  siquidem  nihil  diyisit.  Sed  infinitam  thesauri  copiam  rex  Hen- 
ricus  in  ejus  delitiis  invenit.  Ocrese  etiam  episcopi  aaro  et  argento  refertse 
In  fiscum  regium  allatte  sunt.  Unde  vir  summ»  scientise  ab  omni  populo 
habitus  est  pro  stultissimo.  Henr.  Hunt.  Epist.  ad  Waltemm,  ap.  Wharton, 
Angl.  Sac.  p.  698. 
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of  Canterbury  in  1128^  and  that  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1137-*  Few  of  his  writings  are  now  preserved, 
unless  they  lie  concealed  in  some  of  the  cathedral  libraries. 
A  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,t  contained  his  epistles  to  different 
monks  of  his  house  or  neighbourhood ;  and  another  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.]: 
His  other  works  were,  a  book  of  sermons  or  homilies,  and  a 
treatise  in  five  books,  De  exercitiis  spiritualis  viite^  both 
which  works  were  seen  by  Leland  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Canterbury ;  and  different  treatises,  entitled, 
De  bono  vita  claustralis,  Recordationes  beneficiorum  Dei, 
Contra  hvjus  mundi  miseriaSy  De  inquisitione  Dety  and  De 
absentia  vultus  Deiy  enumerated  by  Bale,  who  gives  the 
first  words  of  each. 


Minor  Writers  of  the  reign  op  Henry  I. 

Radulph  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  John  of  Bromton  calls 
Radulph  de  Turbine,§  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  homilies  still  extant  ||  We  learn  from  William 
of  Malmsbury,1[  that  he  had  been  first  a  monk,  and  after- 
wards successively  subprior,  prior,  and  abbot  of  S^es,  in 
Normandy,  from  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robert  de  Belesme.  On  liis  arrival  in  England  he  lived 
as  a  guest  in  different  abbeys,  and  in  the  household  of 

*  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  yoI.  i.  p.  137. 

t  Otho  A.  XII. 

t  MS.  Gale,  Trin.  Coll.  Cant.  O.  10,  16. 

§  See  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  762. 

II  In  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Laud,  D.  49. 

^  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  230,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
bis  episcopate.  It  is  not  probable  that,  as  Tanner  seems  to  have  supposed, 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Radulph  monk  of  Caen,  who  accompanied 
Lanfranc  to  England,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Battle. 
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archbishop  Anselin^  With  Vhdtd  he  had  befeii  Oti  tehils 
of  intimacy  in  his  jouih^  until  ih^  death  of  bishop  Giindulf 
ih  1 108,  wh^n  Anselm  obtained  for  hiih  the  bishopric  of 
Rocheister^  whence,  si±  years  afterwards,  he  Wad  elected  to 
stibcfeed  his  patron  as  archbishb][)  of  Canterbtbry.  He  died 
oil  the  20th  of  October j  1122.  William  of  Malmsbtury^ 
who  wiis  his  cohtemporary,  bears  witness  to  his  piety^  his 
letohing,  and  Hii  liberality.*  Several  letters  trf  this  prelate, 
cliiefly  relatitlg  to  Badmer,  dre  printed  in  the  Concilia  of 
Wilkiiis.t  Much  of  his  time  was  occtlpied  in  the  disputes 
^tih  Thurstan  bf  York  coilcemih^  thb  primacy. 

Nicholas  prior  of  Worcester  is  only  known  ib  lis  as  tlie 
writer  of  two  tracts  or  letters  addressecl  to  Eadmef,  oii 
the  claims  of  the  archbishops  of  York  to  primacy  over  the 
Scotish  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  on  the  mother  of 
king  Edward  the  Confessor.^  Nicholas  was  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  and  had  been  baptised  by  bishop  Wulstan, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed  until  that  prelate's  death.  After 
having  received  his  earlier  lessons  in  literature  frbni  Wid^ 
Stan's  own  lips^  Nicholas  was  sent  to  Canterbury  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  of  Lanfranb^  where  probably  he  became 
acquainted  with  Eadmer.  He  was  tnade  priolr  of  Worces- 
ter under  bishop  Theulph^  who  succeeded  Samplon  in  the 
see  of  Worcester  in  1115;  Nichoks  died  oti  the  24th  of 
June,  1124.  William  of  Malmsbury,  to  whom  wb  owe  all 
our  information  concerning  Nicholas,  firequeutiy  cites  his 
oral  testimony  in  his  life  of  Wulstan,  and  describes  him  as 

*  Religione  impar  nulli,  peritia  literamm  magniftca  pollens»  a^hbllitate 
certe  facile  omnium  primus,  qui  fortunamm  amplitadine  nihil  plus  acqui- 
sierit,  nisi  ut  plus  benefacere  posset  quibus  vellet.    W.  Malmsb.  ib.  p.  S32. 

t  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  i.  pp.  394—396. 

t  Preserved  in  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  College,  Cambridge,  No.  371»  vts.  3 
and  4.  The  one  relating  to  tiie  primacy  of  the  bishopi  of  York  If  printed 
in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  toL  ii,pp.  S34— !?36. 
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a  lll&h  whose  zeal  for  learning  had  done  ihubh  towards 
introducing  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  monks  of 
Worcester.* 

GiBOFFRET^  or,  according  to  some,  Stepheil,t  dean  of 
Lahdflff,  was  brother  of  Urbanu^,  whd  htld  been  madd 

bishbp  of  LandafF  in  1 1 07,  at  the  age  of  thirty-tWo.  Hd 
Vas  present  at  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  St.  Ddbii- 
cius  iii  1 1 20;  He  is  knowh  chiefly  by  a  life  of  the  Welsh 
daint  Teliavus  or  Teilo ;  btit  is  said  to  hare  also  compiled, 
at  the  request  bf  his  brother^  the  tlegister  of  tlib  ChUrch 
df  Landaff,  which  has  been  recently  jpubliished. 

BdUUnu, 

Anglia  dacra.  (Edited  by  H.  Wharton.)  Part  seciiiida;  Loud.  1691,  M. 
pp.  662 — 6(56.  Vita  S.  Teliavi  episcopi  Landayexisis,  anthore  Galfrido 
alias  dtepliano  Landavensi. 

tht  Ldber  LaDdavensid,  Liyfr  Tdlo;  or  the  ancient  register  of  the  Cathedral 
ehnrch  of  LlandafT ;  from  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  bf  Hengwrt,  and  of 
Jesas  College,  Oxford :  with  an  English  Translation  and  explanatory 
notes,  by  the  key.  W.  J.  Rees.  Published  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 
LhkndoTeryj  I84b;    8vo. 

Contemporary  with  Geoffrey  of  Landafi*,  lived  another 
writer  of  the  same  class,  BeNEDicr  monk  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Gloucester,  to  whom  we  owe  a  life  of  St.  Dubricius.  Aa 
in  that  work  he  describes  the  translation  of  the  remains  bf 
Dubricius,  which  took  place  in  1120,  it  is  supposed  that 
his  life  of  Dubricius  was  published  shortly  after  that 
date  ;t  but  we  have  no  other  information  res|>ecting  him# 

BdiiUm. 
Ahglia  Sacra.     (Edited  by  Henry  Wharton.)    P&rs  secunda.    Lond.  16.91, 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit.  S.  Wulstanii  lib.  iii.  c.  17»  ap.  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sac. 

t  In  the  title  to  his  book  in  MS.  Cotton.  Yespas.  A.  xir.  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Galfrido,  i.  e.  Stephano,  Urbani  Landavensis  episcopi  fratri. 

t  Wharton,  Ajiglia  Sacra,  toI.  ii.  p*  zzrii.  (Pnefat.) 
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fol.  pp.  644 — 661.    Vita  S.  Dabridi  ArchiepiBCopi  Urbis  Legionum. 
Authore  Benedicto  monacho  CUndioceBtrensi. 

Another  literary  Welsh  bishop  of  this  period,  although 
by  birth  a  Scotchman,  was  David  of  Bangor.  It  appears 
that  he  left  his  native  country  in  search  of  learning,  and 
settled  at  Wurzburg,  in  Germany,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains.  Henry,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  1 106, 
continued  his  hostiUties  against  the  pope,  and,  invading 
Italy  in  1111,  made  the  sovereign  pontiff  his  captive,  and 
forced  him  to  concede  his  demands  relating  to  the  German 
churches.  David  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to  write 
the  history  of  this  expedition,  in  which  William  of  Malms- 
bury  informs  us  that  he  exhibited  too  much  partiality  for 
his  imperial  patron;*  a  circumstance  which  probably 
has  hindered  it  from  being  preserved,  for  neither  this  nor 
any  other  of  his  writings  are  now  known  to  be  extant. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  island,  David  was  made  bishop 
of  Bangor  in  1120.  He  is  mentioned  by  the  continuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  as  being  alive  in  1125,  after  which 
we  have  no  information  relating  to  him.  Bale,  with- 
out any  apparent  authority,  attributes  to  him  three  other 
works  under  the  titles,  Magistratuum  insignia,  lib.  i.,  Apo- 
logium  ad  Casarem,  lib.  i.,  De  Regno  Scoiiorum,  lib.  i. 
Dempster  states  incorrectly  that  there  were  some  of  his 
works  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge.t 

We  may  add  to  the  foregomg  list  of  minor  writers  Gil- 
bert archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  to  which  office  he  was 

*  Sed  iter  illud  ad  Romam.  • . .  David  Scottus  Bancornensis  episcopus 
exposuit,  magis  in  regis  gratiam  quam  historicum  deceret  accIlTOs.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Hist.  Reg,  lib.  t.  p.  166. 

t  See  Tanner,  and  the  continuator  of  Florence  of  Worceiter;  ad  an.  U)25. 
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appointed  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln^  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1123.  He  was  succeeded,  probably  on  his 
death,  by  Roger,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Chester  in  1129. 
Gilbert  is  only  known  to  us  through  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  says  that  he  had  written  in  verse  and  in  prose.* 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Geoffrey,  a  Norman 
scholar  of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  invited  to  England 
by  Richard  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  to  superintend  the  school 
of  Dunstable.  He  there  composed  a  play  of  St.  Katharine 
{ludum  S.  Katheritue),  written  without  doubt  in  Latin^ 
which  was  acted  by  his  scholars,  and  he  borrowed  copes 
from  the  sacrist  of  St.  Alban's  to  dress  the  characters.f 
This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  a  dramatic  piece  acted  in 
England.  In  1119,  Geoffrey  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's.     He  died  in  1146. 

Two  archbishops  of  York  during  this  reign  enjoyed 
some  literary  reputation.  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  nephew 
of  the  first  archbishop  Thomas,  after  being  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  was  made  archbishop  of  York  in  1109, 
and  died  in  1114.  He  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  uncle  in 
composing  hymns  for  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and 
Bale  also  attributes  to  him  an  Offidarium  ejusdem  eccleside. 

Thurstan,  his  successor,  was  one  of  the  few  English 
clergy  of  that  age  who  were  elevated  to  dignities  in  the 
church.  He  had  been  previously  a  canon  of  St.  Paulas 
and  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  On  his  election  he  re- 
vived the  old  dispute  concerning  the  primacy,  and  after 
much  trouble  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  1119,  with- 

*  Buchingeham  prseposuit  Aluredum  parvum,  cui  successit  Gislebertus, 
Teraibus  et  prosa  et  habitu  curialissimoi,  quibus  successit  Rogerus  jam  Ces- 
trensis  episcopus  efTectus.  Henr.  Hunt.  Eplst.  ad  Walterami  ap.  Angl. 
Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  GD6.  Tanner  enters  Gilbert  in  his  Bibliotheca  under  the 
name  Dorcadiua  {Gilbertua), 

t  Matth.  Paris,  Vit.  Abbat.  p.  56.  Conf.  Warton,  Hist,  of  English  Poetrji 
Tol.  i.  p.  cxii. 


out  bftving  taken  the  o^th  of  submission  tq  the  see  of 
Canterbury*  Qut  the  king  and  archbisbop  of  Canter- 
bury were  with  difficulty  compelled  by  the  tbreats  of 
ifae  pope  to  allow  him  to  take  possession  of  his  see.^  On 
the  21st  of  January  1140,  Thurstan  resigned  the  archr 
bishopric^  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Pontefract^  whpre 
he  died  on  the  fith  of  February  following.,  fie  wrpte  a 
kmg  epistle  to  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  on  the 
evigin  of  Fountains  abbey,  which  is  printed  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon.  His  Consiitutio  4e  debitis  clericqrum  d^fi^ncior 
rnm  was  pnnted  by  Wilkins.f  Pale  attribi^tes  to  him  two 
other  works,  He  $uo  primatu  ad  Caiwtum  papam,  lib.  i. 
and  Conira  jumorfim  4nselmum,  lib.  i.,  whicb  perhaps 
never  existed. 

Stephen,  abbot  first  of  Whitby  and  afterwards  of  |St, 
if  ary's  at  York,  has  left  a  short  history  of  the  foundation 
of  the  last-mentioned  abbey,  which  is  printed  in  the  Monas- 
tioon,  under  the  name  of  Simon  of  Warwick.  The  writers 
of  the  Literary  History  of  France  have  stated  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  man  was  a  native  of  Britany  or 
Normandy :  he  was  the  friend  of  Alan,  son  of  Eudo,  duke 
of  Britany.  He  went  to  Whitby  in  1078,  and,  being 
driyen  thence  with  his  monks  by  die  persecutions  of  Wil- 
liam de  Percy,  he  established  himself  at  York  in  1088,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death  in  1113.  He  was  in  favour 
with  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus,  and  the 
latter  was  a  patron  of  his  abbey  of  York.^ 

*  See  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  275,  and  Godwin  de  EpUcopis. 
Ordericiis  Vitalis,  p.  858. 
t  Concil.  Mag.  Brit,  et  Hib.  toL  i.  p.  41S. 
I  See  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  ^.  jbom.  x.  p.  16. 


^ 
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Skotion  III. — ^The  bbiqn  op  Stbphbn. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS. 

Obdericus  was  bom^  as  he  informs  us^^  on  the  l7th 
of  February^  I07^>  &^  the  village  of  Attingesham  (now 
Atcham);  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn^  about  three  miles 
from  Shrewsbury.  His  father  Odelerius  was  a  married 
priest^  apd  quitted  his  native  city  of  Orleans  to  accom- 
pany Roger  de  Montgomery  to  England^  who  presented  him 
to  the  church  of  Shrewsbury.  The  child  was  baptized  by 
OrdericuSj  the  priest  of  Attingesham,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived bis  name.  At  the  age  of  fivp  years  he  was  en- 
trusted to  the  c^e  of  another  priest  named  Siward,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rudin^ents  of  learning,  and  remained 
with  }iim  till  his  tenth  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  care  of  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Raynald,  who  carried 
him  to  Normandy  in  1085,  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating him  to  a  monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of  Ouche 
(Uticum)  or  St.  Evroult  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux.  He 
soon  made  rapid  advances  in  the  favour  of  his  abbot  Mai- 
nerius,  and  of  all  the  brotherhood;  his  education  was 
entrusted  to  the  subprior,  John ;  and  in  1086  he  received 
the  tonsure  and  the  monastic  habit,  on  which  occasion  he 
changed  his  name  of  Ordericus  for  that  of  Vitalis,  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  he  became  a  monk.  He  was 
ordained  a  sub-de^icon  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  dea- 
con two  years  later.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  his 
thirty-third  year,  a.  d.  1107,  he  was  made  a  priest.     A 

*  At  the  beginmag  of  the  fifth  book  of  hU  hi^ry.    All  oar  materials  for 
the  life  of  Ordericos  are  found  in  his  own  writings. 
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considerable  portion  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  collecting  materials  for  his  History,  and  it  seems 
that  he  visited  England  several  times  with  this  object.""^ 
All  that  we  know  relating  to  his  death  is  that  it  must 
have  occurred  subsequently  to  1143,  as  events  oiF  that 
year  are  mentioned  in  his  writings. 

The  thirteen  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  he 
has  entitied  it,  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  (for  he  is  generally 
cited  by  both  names,)  exhibit  many  marks  of  having  been 
composed  at  different  periods,  and  also  of  having  been 
retouched  subsequentiy  to  their  first  publication.  The  first 
two  books  form  in  themselves  a  complete  work,  consisting 
of  a  chronicle  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  his  own  time,  in 
which  Ordericus  dwells  chiefly  on  the  history  of  the  church. 
This  portion  of  the  history,  which  was  commenced,  as 
he  tells  us,  at  the  desire  of  his  abbot  Roger,  and  there- 
fore previous  to  the  year  1123  (when  he  resigned),  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  successor,  abbot  Guarin,  who  died  in  1137 ;  it 
was  probably  completed  in  1136,  at  which  date  the  second 
book  concludes.  Tet  before  the  last  paragraph  we  find 
an  account  of  events  which  happened  in  1138  and  1139, 
and  under  the  date  1 136  is  an  allusion  to  the  captivity 
of  king  Stephen  in  1 141 .  These,  as  well  as  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  a  chronology  of  the  popes,  brought  down 
to  the  year  1 142,  must  have  been  added  to  the  original 
compilation  at  a  later  period. 

It  is  clear  that  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books, 
also  formed  originally  a  distinct  work.  They  contain  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Normans  in  England,  France, 
and  Apulia,  down  to  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

*  He  speaks,  on  one  occasion,  of  having  examined  an  historical  book  at 
Worcester.  Unum  eorum  [codicum]  Wigoms  vidi  in  Anglia.  lib.  iii.  tub 
fine.  He  also  yisited  Croyland,  of  the  history  of  which  he  giyes  some 
details. 
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with  that  of  most  of  the  Norman  bishoprics  and  monas- 
teries. These  three  books  were  also  dedicated  to  the 
abbot  Guarin.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  published 
before  any  other  portion  of  the  work ;  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  book  Orderic  speaks  of  having  written 
previously  no  more  than  two  books  (the  third  and  fourth 
of  his  work  as  it  now  stands)^  and  calls  that  he  was 
then  commencing  the  third.*  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book  the  author  tells  us  that  he  was  obUged  to  discon- 
tinue his  work  by  the  approaching  rigours  of  winter ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  book  he  states  that  he 
had  then  been  a  monk  forty-two  years,  which,  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  dates  he  gives  us  connected  with 
his  own  life,  proves  that  he  wrote  that  book  in  the  year 
1128.  The  sixth  book  appears  to  have  been  written^  or 
at  least  completed,  about  the  year  1135. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  the  remaining 
seven  books,  continues  the  history  from  the  death  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  a.d.  1141.  It  commences  with 
a  brief  chronology  of  the  kings  of  France  to  the  time  of 
William's  death.  This  part  of  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  composed  at  different  periods,  perhaps  in  fragments, 
which  were  afterwards  joined  togetlier  and  revised.  The 
ninth  book  appears,  by  internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
written  in  1129.  In  the  tenth  book,  which  ends  with  the 
year  1101,  we  find  allusions  connected  with  the  year 
1 133.  The  twelfth  book  was  written  in  1138,  for  Orderi- 
cus  states  there  that  Hugh  de  Montfort  had  been  in  prison 
fourteen  years  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  and  we  know  that 
that  nobleman  was  committed  to  prison  in  1 1 24.     In  the 

*  Jam  duos  opitulante  Deo  libellos  edidi,  qaibiu  de  raparatione  sedis 
Bostne  et  de  tribos  abbatibus  nostris. . . .  Amodo  tertium  ab  anno  in- 
carnationia  Dominicn  M^'lix^'v"  libellain  exordiar.  Ord.  \\f»  Hist*  Eccl. 
lib.  V.  §  1. 
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same  book  Ordericu»  applies  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  and 
quotes  it  in  the  words  of  QeoSrey  of  Monmouth ;  this 
must  have  been  added  after  the  publication  of  Geoffrey^s 
version  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  which  appeared  some  time 
before  the  same  writer's  History  of  the  Britons. 

On  the  whole,  the  thirteen  books  of  Ordericus  Vitalis 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  old  historical  works. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  compilation  is  nearly  all  taken  from 
the  common  authorities  for  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  the  historians  of  bis  own  time  and  of 
the  ages  which  immediately  preceded  it,  he  seems  to  have 
sought  and  used  with  great  diligence ;  but  he  is  rich  in 
original  information  on  the  history  of  Normandy  and 
England,  during  the  period  which  followed  the  accession  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  English  throne.  The 
greatest  faults  of  Ordericus  as  a  writer  are  his  want  of 
system  and  method,  and  his  frequent  episodes  and  in- 
terruptions. He  is  also  often  inaccurate,  even  in  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  in  dates  and  in  minor  details ; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  gives  different  dates  for 
the  same  event  in  different  parts  of  his  book,  an  error 
into  which  he  was  liable  to  fall  by  his  desultory  manner 
of  writing.  His  Latinity,  ¥rithout  possessing  any  great 
excellency,  is  that  of  a  man  of  learning  and  education. 
The  following  is  his  accoimt  of  the  coronation  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Deniqne  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  Mlzrih»  [I.  e.  lOOS^*]  indictione  t*. 
in  die  natalis  Domioi,  Anf  li  Lundoni»  ad  ordinandom  r^gem  oooTenerunt, 
et  Normannorum  turms  circa  monasterinm  in  annia  et  ^oia  (ne  quid  doli 
et  seditionis  oriretnr)  presidio  dispositae  fuenmt.  Adelredus  itaque  archie- 
pisoopus  in  basilica  Sanoti  Petri  apostolomm  prindpia,  quae  Westmonas- 
terium  nuncupatur,  ubi  Eduardus  rex  venerabiliter  hnmatoi  quiescit,  in 
prKsentia  praesalam  et  abbatnm,  proceromqae  totios  regai  Albiooia,  Gail- 

*  According  to  the  style  of  computation  used  by  Qrderiens,  Christmas 
Day  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  1067. 
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leniiun  dnoem  Noimannonim  in  regem  Angloram  conieeraTity  et  ditdema 
roginrn  capiti  ejoi  impomit.  Interea,  instigaDte  Satanai  qui  bonis  omnibus 
contrarius  est,  importuna  res  utrique  populo,  et  portentum  fiitune  calami- 
tatis»  ex  improviso  exortnm  est.  Nam  dum  Adelredus  preesul  alloqueretur 
Anglos,  et  Groisfredus  Constantiniensis  Normannos»  an  concederent  Guil- 
Idmum  regnare  super  se,  et  universi  consensum  bilarem  protestarentur  una 
TOOOi  non  nnins  iingus  locutione,  armati  milites,  qui  extrinsecus  erant  pro 
«MMum  tuitione,  mox  nt  vociferatlonem  gaudentis  in  ecclesia  popnli  etignotte 
UngiM  strepitum  audierunt,  rem  sinistram  arbitrati,  flammam  ndibus  im- 
pmdenter  injecerunt.  Currente  festinanter  per  domos  incendio,  plebs  qus 
in  ecclesia  Isetabatur  perturbata,  et  mnltitudo  virorum  ac  mulierum  diverse 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis  infortunio  perurgente  celeritur  basilicam  egressa  est. 
Soli  prsesules  et  pauci  cierici  cum  monachis  nimium  trepidantes  ante  aram 
perstiterunti  et  officium  consecrationis  super  regem  vehementer  trementem  vix 
peregerunt,  aliique  pene  omnes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  cncnrrenmty  quidam 
nt  vim  foci  yiriliter  occarent,  et  plurcs  ut  in  tanta  perturbatione  sibi  prsdas 
diriperent.  Angli  factionem  tam  insperatse  rei  dimetientes  nimis  irati  sunt, 
•t  poatea  Normannos  semper  sus^iectos  habuerunti  et  infidos  sibi  dijudicantes 
nltionis  tempus  de  cis  optayerunt. 

Dr.  Lappenberg^  who  has  given  a  particular  and  detailed 
account  of  the  historical  work  of  Ordericus,  and  of  the 
sources  of  his  information/  observes  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  known  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Cam- 
den, in  his  Collection  of  Historical  Writers,  printed  from 
a  manuscript  at  Caen  an  anonymous  piece,  under  the  title 
De  fViUielmo  Conquesiore  Pragmentunif  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  seventh  book  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis.  The  entire  work  was  first  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Duchesne  in  1619;  but  no  person  had  undertaken  a 
separate  edition  before  the  very  excellent  one  now  in 
progress  of  publication  by  M.  Le  Prevost. 

Bditiofu. 

Historise  Normannorum  Scriptoros  Antiqui,  •  • .  Ex  MSS.  Codd.  omnia 
fere  nunc  primum  cdidit  Andreas  Duchesnius  Turonensis.  Lutetise 
Parisiorum,  1619.  fol.  pp.  331—935.  Orderici  Vitalis  Angligense, 
coenobii  Cticensis  monachi,  Historise  Ecclesiastic»  libri  xiii. 

Orderici  Vitalis  Angligens,  coenobii  Uticensis  monachi,  Historis  Eccled- 
asticce  libri  tredecim  ;  ex  reteris  codicis  Uticensis  collatione  emendayit» 


*  Geschichte  von  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378 — ^393. 
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et  sou  animadTeniones  adjecit  Augustus  le  Prevost.  Tomus  Primus. 
Parisiis,  1838.  Tomus  Secundus.  ib.  1840.  In  the  course  of  publication 
by  the  Society  de  THistoire  de  France. 

TVofulaiion, 

Orderic  Vital,  Histoire  de  Normandie.  4  toIs.  Svo.  Paris,  1825—1827. 
Translated  by  M.  Louis  Dubois,  and  forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  fol- 
lowing volumes  of  the  '  Collection  des  M^moires  *  published  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Guixot. 


ROBERT  DE  RETINES. 

The  first  Englishman  after  Athelard,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover^  who  travelled  among  the  Arabs  to  indulge  his 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  science  was  Robert  de  Retines.^ 
Leland  tells  us^  but  without  stating  any  authority^  that  he 
studied  first  in  England^  and  that  he  afterwards  travelled 
through  France^  Italy,  Dalmatian  and  Greece^  into  Asia^ 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  then  returned  to  Spain.  At  present  we  have  no 
authority  extant  for  supposing  that  he  obtained  his  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  elsewhere  than  in  the  latter  country,  where 
be  formed  a  close  friendship  with  another  zealous  scholar, 
Hermann  the  Dalmatian,  and  they  appear  to  have  studied 
the  Arabian  sciences  together  at  Evora.  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Cluny,  began  about  this  time  to  show  his 
religious  zeal  against  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed,  and 
determined  to  visit  Spain  in  order  to  obtain  more  exact 

*  In  the  MSS.  the  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Ketines,  perhaps  by  a  mere 
error  of  the  scribe.  He  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  a  Robert 
Ketene,  or  de  Ketene,  who  lived  more  than  a  century  later.  Some  modem 
writers  havei  without  any  reason ,  called  him  Robert  of  Reading  :  I  believe 
they  are  wrong  in  supposing  his  name  to  have  any  connection  with  that 
town. 
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information  on  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Arabs ;  he 
found  our  two  philosophers  studying  '  astrology*  at  Evora, 
and  by  offers  of  a  great  reward  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
quit  for  a  time  their  favourite  pursuits  in  order  to  trans- 
late the  Koran.*  This  work  they  completed  to  his  satis- 
faction in  the  year  1143,t  at  which  time,  or  immediately 
after,  as  we  lean  from  the  abbot  Peter's  letter,  Robert 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Pampeluna.  We  know  no- 
thing more  of  his  history.  Pits  states,  apparentiy  from 
mere  conjecture,  that  he  died  at  Pampeluna  in  1 143.  The 
date  is  probably  quite  incorrect.  In  the  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Ptolemy^s  Planisphere  by  Hermann,  and 
which  was  probably  written  some  time  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  Koran,  Hermann  speaks  of 
his  friend  Robert,  and  in  a  manner  which  would  almost 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  some  share  in  this  work 

also.:t 
Although  the  translation  of  the  Koran  was  the  joint 

*  Interpretantibus  scilicet  vlris  utriosque  linguis  peritis,  Roberto  Rete^* 
nensi  de  Anglia,  qui  nunc  Papilonensis  ecclesise  archidiaconns  est»  Her- 
manno  qnoque  Dalmata,  acntissimi  et  literati  ingenii  Scholastico ;  qnos  in 
Hispania  circa  Hibemm  astrologicce  arti  studentes  inyenii  eosqne  ad  lueo 
faciendum  multo  pretio  conduxi. — Peter's  Letter  to  Bernard  of  Clainrauz, 
introductory  to  the  Summat  or  brief  treatise,  on  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  translated  by  Peter  of  Toledo  and  a  monk  of 
Cluny,  also  called  Peter.  M.  Jourdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur  les  Tra* 
ductions  d'Aristote,  p.  101,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing  that 
Peter  had  any  share  in  the  translation  of  the  Koran. 

t  We  learn  this  from  the  conclusion  of  the  book, — Illustri  gloriosoque 
Tiro  Petro  Cluniacensi  abbate  pnecipiente,  tuus  Angligena  Robertus  Rete<* 
nensis  librum  istum  transtulit,  anno  Domini  Mczliii,  Anno  Alexandri 
Mcccciii,  anno  Alhigeree  nxxxvii,  anno  Persarum  quingentesimo  undecimo. 

X  Tuam  itaque  yirtutem  quasi  propositum  intuentes  speculum,  ego  et 
unicus  atque  illustris  socius  Rodbertus  Retenensis,  nequitise  displicere  licet 
plurimum  possit,  perpetuum  habemus  propositum,  cum,  ut  Tullius  meminit, 
misera  sit  fortuna  cui  nemo  inviderat.  MS.  Reg.  Paris.  No.  7377,  b. 
This  preface,  which  is  not  found  in  the  printed  editions,  is  addressed  to 
his  '  preceptor  Theodoricus,*  probably  a  Spaniard  in  whose  school  the  two 
friends  pursued  their  studies. 
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work  of  Robert  and  Hermann^  the  prefatory  epistle  is 
written  in  the  name  of  the  former  only.  Robert  de  Re- 
tines  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  it  was  undertaken.  The  work  itself  is  a  tolerably 
literal  translation  from  the  Arabic. 

Unde  qoanquam  te  velnt  alumnam  et  hteredem  sapientin  oohora  sapien- 
tium  circumflua  constipet,  soas  manus  tois  nutibus  benigDe  oonferenc ; 
qaonim  conventu  me  minime  dignum  adhac  jentio :  vestrum  tamen  munus- 
culum,  puteum  prsesignatum  pandens,  saltern  semel  non  oblique  tuns  perspi- 
cax  mtaitos,  qaaeao  dignetnr  aapicere.  Quanquam  enim  in  effragili  fulcitum 
ingeniolo  plura  priecessenmt  incommoda,  turn  hinc  eloqoii  penuria,  illinc 
scientise  tenuitasi  torn  id  quod  ad  nil  agendum  est  efficacius,  secordise  vide- 
licet  negligentisque  mater  desperatio  multiplex  ob  translationis  nostra  vilem 
et  dissolubilem  ac  incompaginatam  materiami  pro  sui  modo  prorsus,  Arabico 
tantum  semoto  velamine,  tue  magestati  prsebendam,  non  minus  tamen 
obnize  tuum  obsequium  aggressus  sum :  coniisus  nil  effectu  quassari,  quo 
tilum  TOtum  igne  divino  plenum  adspirat.  Lapides  igitur  et  ligna,  ut  tuum 
deinde  pulcherrimum  et  commodissimum  sdiiicium  coagmentatum  et  indis- 
Bolubile  surgaty  nil  excerpens,  nil  sensibiliter  nisi  propter  intelligentiam 
tantum  alterans,  attuli,  Machometique  fumum,  ad  ipsius  tuis  follibus  ez- 
tinctum,  et  puteum  ad  illius  exhaustum,  tuo  vase»  ignisque  yestri  tuo  yenti- 
labro  fomentum  atque  fervorem»  nostrique  fontis  eductu  tuo  discursum, 
patefeci.  Jus  igitur  exigit,  ut  hostium  castrum,  imo  caveam  delendo, 
puteum  exiiccando,  cum  tu  sis  dextra  mundi  pars  optima»  cos  religionis 
acntissima,  charitatis  manus  largiflua,  tuorum  munimen  corrobores,  tela 
diligenter  acuas»  fontemque  suum  fortius  emanare,  suaeque  charitatis  yallum 
protensius  atque  capacius  efficias. 

In  the  Bodleian  library*  there  is  a  manuscript  entitled 
Translatio  Chronica  Saracenorunij  by  Robert  de  Retines, 
with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Peter  abbot  of  Cluny.  It  is 
the  same  work  which  is  printed  anonymously  in  the  col- 
lection of  Bibliander  (p.  213)  from  an  imperfect  manu- 
script, without  the  preface,  under  the  title  Incipit  Chronica 
Saracenorum. 

Jourdan,  in  his  Researches  on  the  Latin  Translations  of 

Aristotle,t  states  his  opinion  that  Robert  de  Retines  was  the 

same  person  as  the  Robertus  Castrensis  to  whom  Mangett 

attributes  the  Latin  version  of  Morien  De  Compositione 

*  MS.  Seld.  Sup.  31.  f  Recherches  Critiquety  p.  104. 

t  Bibl.  Cbym.  Car.  1,  p.  519. 
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AlchimuBj  said  to  have  been  made  in  1 182.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  Robert  de  Retines  should  have  been  so 
young  in  1143  as  to  be  still  an  active  writer  forty  years 
afterwards. 

Tanner  attributes  to  Robert  de  Retines  a  tract  con- 
tained in  several  manuscripts  at  Oxford^  entitled  Judicia 
Jaeobi  Alkindi  Astrologi  ex  translatione  Roberti  Anglici, 
to  which  he  affixes  the  date  1272.  This  date  is  certainly 
incorrect  if  it  be  the  work  of  Robert  de  Retines,  which 
appears  not  improbable  from  the  circumstance  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  tract  occurs  in  a  manuscript  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  (or  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth)  century  in 
the  British  Museum*  with  the  title,  Incipiunt  Judicia 
Alkindi  Astrologi^  Rodberti  de  Ketene  iranslatio.  Its 
subject  is  purely  astrological,  the  object  being  to  reduce 
to  a  system  which  admits  of  calculation  the  supposed  in- 
fluences of  the  planets  on  the  elements,  on  mankind,  and 
on  private  actions  and  political  events. 

EdiiumM. 

Machumetis  Sarracenonim  principis  vita  ac  doctrina  omnia,  quae  et  lama- 
belitarum  lex,  et  Alcoranum  dicitur,  ex  Arabica  lingua  ante  CCCC  annos 
in  Latinam  Translata. . . .  Item  Philippi  Melancthonia,  yiri  doctist. 
pnemonitio  ad  lectorem,  &c.  fol.  The  copy  in  the  British  Masenm 
has  the  lower  part  of  the  title  torn  off,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  edition 
printed  at  Basil,  by  Brylinger,  for  J.  Oporinus,  in  1543. 

Fabridus  mentions  a  separate  edit,  of  the  Koran,  printed  at  Zurich.  1543. 
He  probably  refers  to  a  tract  entitled,  Aicorani  Epitome,  Roberto 
Ketenense  interprete,  published  with  Mahometis  Abdallae  filii  Theologia, 
dialogo  explicata,  Hermanno  Nellingaunense  interprete,  in  that  year. 

Machometis  cgusque  successorum  vitse,  doctrina,  ac  ipse  Alcoran,  quae  D. 
Petrus,  abbas  Clun.  ex  Arabica  lingua  in  Lat.  transferri  curavit,  cum 
Phil.  Melanchtonis  praemonitione,  Sec,     [Tiguri,]  1550.  fol. 


*  MS.  Cotton,  Appendix  VI.  fol.  109,  r".     Robert  may  be  the  translator 
of  some  of  the  other  tracts  of  Alkindi,  two  of  which  were  printed  under  the 

title,  —  Astroru    Indices<  q.„v_   rde  pluviis  imbribus  et  vetis  :  ac  aerii 

mutatioe.    Venetiis  Anno  Dni  1507«    Ex  officina  Petri  Liechtenstein.   4to. 
bUck  letter. 
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^  TUROLD. 

The  earliest  known  romance  in  the  Anglo-Norman  lan- 
guage is  the  Chanson  de  Roland  of  the  trouvere  Turold. 
The  conjectures  of  the  abbe  de  la  Rue  concerning  the 
family  and  date  of  this  writer  are  so  extremely  vague  and 
unsupported  by  evidence,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
repeated.  The  only  information  relating  to  Turold  which 
can  be  gleaned  from  his  poem  is  his  name,  which  occurs 
in  the  concluding  line  ;*  and  the  name  Thorold,  Torold, 
Turold,  was  so  common  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, that  it  would  be  vain,  with  no  further  evidence,  to 
attempt  to  trace  his  family  connections.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  flourished  in  England ;  die  manuscript 
from  which  his  poem  has  been  printed  appears  to  be  as 
old  as  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  lan- 
guage induces  us  to  beUeve  that  he  flourished  about  the 
time  of  king  Stephen. 

The  poem  of  Turold  begins  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
describes  the  same  disastrous  battle  of  Roncevaux  which 
had  already  been  made  popular  in  the  Latin  story  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  bishop  Turpin,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  subsequent  ages. 
Although  the  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Philip 
de  Thaun,  its  style  diffiers  entirely  from  that  of  any  Anglo- 
Norman  poem  which  we  can  safely  attribute  to  a  remoter 
date.  Instead  of  the  rhyming  treatise  on  science,  or  the 
scarcely  less  prosaic  narratives  of  miracles  of  saints,  we 
recognise  here  a  poem  which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  recited  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  minstrel's  harp; 

*  Ci  fait  la  geste  que  Turoldus  declinet. 

Chanson  de  Roland,  p.  155. 
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and,  although  devoid  of  the  artificial  ornaments  of  more 
refined  poetry,  the  story  marches  on  with  a  kind  of  lofty 
grandeur  which  was  well  calculated  to  movQ^the  hearts  of 
the  hearers  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  which  even  to 
a  modern  reader  is  not  without  its  charms.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  language  has  also  a  certain  degree  of  dignity 
which  was  lost  in  its  subsequent  transformations.  The 
form  of  the  verse  has  some  peculiarities ;  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  poems,  in  which,  instead  of  rhyming  couplets,  we 
have  a  continuous  series  of  lines,  varying  in  number, 
bound  together  by  one  final  rhyme,  and  this  rhyme  rests 
upon  the  last  or  last  two  vowels,  entirely  independent  of 
the  consonants.    This  kind   of   assonance,  rather    than 

rhyme,  is  I  believe  found  in  no  other  work  of  the  trou- 
veres,  although  it  occurs  in  the  dialects  of  the  south 
(Spanish  and  Proven9al)  and  even  in  Latin  poems  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.*  Tlie  following  passage  of 
the  poem,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  best  illustrate 
these  observations :  it  describes  the  occupations  of  the 
court  of  Charlemagne  on  the  arrival  of  the  Moorish  am- 
bassador. 

Li  empereres  se  fait  e  balz  e  liez, 
Cordres  a  prise  e  les  mure  peoeiez, 
Od  sea  cadablea  les  ton  en  abatied. 
Mult  grant  eschech  en  unt  si  cheyaler 
D'or  e  d'argent  e  de  gnarnemenz  chers. 
En  la  citet  n'en  ad  rem^  paien 
Ne  seit  ocis  u  devient  chrestien. 
Li  empereres  est  en  un  grant  yerger, 
Ensembr  od  lui  Rollans  e  Oliver, 
Sansun  li  dux,  e  Anseis  li  fiers, 
Gefreid  d' Anjon  le  rei  gunfananer ; 
E  si  i  furent  e  Gerin  e  Gerers. 


*  For  an  example  of  this  assonant  rhyme  in  Latin,  closely  resembling 
that  of  Tarold,  see  the  poem  on  St.  Nicholas,  printed  in  the  Reliquiae  Anti- 
quie,  Yol.  ii.  p.  199« 
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Jjk  h  cist  ftireiiti  det  altret  i  out  bieii  i 
De  dulce  France  i  ad  qainze  millien. 
Sur  palies  blancs  siedent  cil  cevalers, 
As  tables  jaent  pur  di  esbaneier» 
£  as  eschces  li  plus  saiye  e  li  yeiUy 
£  escremissent  cil  bacheler  leger. 
Desnz  tm  pin,  delez  im  eglenter, 
Un  fiddestoed  i  ant  fait  tut  d'or  mer : 
Li  siet  li  reis  qui  dulce  France  tient, 
Blanche  ad  la  barbe  e  tut  flurit  le  chef, 
Gent  ad  le  cors  e  la  cuntenanoe  fier. 
S*e8t  ki  V  demandet,  ne  Testoet  ense%ner  ; 
£  li  message  descendirent  k  pied, 
Si  V  saluerent  par  amur  e  par  bien. 

As  in  most  of  the  early  romances^  the  largest  portion  of 
the  poem  of  Tiirold  consists  of  battle  scenes^  descriptions 
most  suitable  to  the  taste  of  a  warlike  age,  which  are  told 
with  somewhat  of  Homeric  vigour.  In  relating  the  disas- 
ters of  the  war,  the  poet  introduces  pathetic  traits  whidi 
sometimes  possess  considerable  beauty.  The  following 
incident  forms  port  of  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  the 
hero  Roland. 

Halt  sunt  li  pui  e  mult  halt  les  arbres, 

Quatre  perruns  i  ad  luisant  de  marbre. 

Sur  I'erbe  verte  li  quens  Rollans  se  pasmet ; 

Uns  Sarrazins  tute  yeie  I'esguardet, 

Si  se  feinst  mort,  si  gist  entre  les  altneSy 

Del  sane  luat  sun  cors  e  sun  yisag«, 

Met  sd  en  piez  e  de  curre  s'astet ; 

Bels  fnt  e  fori  e  de  grant  yasseUige  :  x 

Par  sun  orgoill  cumencet  mortel  rage, 

RoUant  saisit  e  sun  cors  e  ses  armet, 

£  dist  un  mot :  ''Vencut  est  li  ni^  Carie8^. 

Iceste  esp^  portend  en  Arabe." 

£n  eel  tireres  li  quens  s'aper^ut  alques. 

Co  sent  Rollans  que  s'esp^e  li  tolt, 
Uyerit  les  oilz,  si  li  ad  dit  un  mot : 
**  Men  escientre  1  tu  n'ies  mie  des  nox." 
Tient  I'olifan,  que  unques  perdre  ne  yolt, 
€i  rfiert  en  Pelme  Id  gemmet  fut  i  or, 
Fmisset  Pacer  e  la  teste  e  les  os, 
Amsdous  les  oils  del  chef  li  ad  mla  fors, 
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Jus  k  les  piez  si  1'  ad  trestuniet  moit, 

Apr^  li  dit :  '*  Culvert  paien,  cum  fus  unkes  si  os 

Que  me  saisis  ne  k  dreit  ne  k  tort  ? 

Ne  1*  orrat  hume  ne  t'en  tienget  pur  fol. 

Fenduz  en  est  mis  olifiins  el  g^ros, 

Ca  juz  en  est  li  cristals  e  li  ors." 

The  only  manuscript  of  Turold's  poem^  in  its  original 
form,  known  to  exist  at  the  period  when  it  was  printed  by 
M.  Michel,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Copies 
of  the  same  text,  modernized  and  containing  many  varia- 
tions, but  without  the  name  of  Turold,  are  found  in  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.* 

Edition, 

La  Chanson  de  Roland,  ou  de  Roncevauxy  du  xii'  si^cle,  publi^e  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  d*apr^  le  Manuscrit  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Bodl4ienne  k 
Oxford,  par  Fhuocisque  Michel.    8yo.    Plaris,  1837. 
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The  account  which  the  abb^  de  la  Rue  gives  of  the 
trouvere  Everard  is  extremely  incorrect.  All  that  we 
know  of  this  poet  is  that  he  wrote  a  metrical  translation 
into  Anglo-Norman  of  the  DistUha  of  Dionysius  Cato^ 
the  popular  book  of  morality  in  the  Middle  Ages^  and  that 
he  was  a  monk.     In  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  trans- 

*  Several  such  MSS.  are  described  in  M.  Michel's  Introdaction  to  liif 
edition  of  the  poem  of  Tarold,  and  in  prof.  Keller's  recent  publication, 
Romyart :  Beitrtege  xnr  mittelalterlicher  Dichtong  ans  Italiaenisdien  BiUio- 
theken.  8vo.  Mannheim,  1844,  pp.  12,  S8.  See  also  on  the  subject  of  this 
poem,  M.  Monin's  Dissertation  sur  le  Roman  de  RonceTaux.  The  earliest 
of  the  foreign  manuscripts  (dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  fonds  de  Colbert,  No» 
7327^.,  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  M.  Panlin  Paris,  resembles  closely  the  text 
of  the  Oxford  MS.,  except  that  it  is  much  more  correctly  written  and  more 
complete. 
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latioii  its  author  is  called  Avrard.  Tanner,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dempster  (who  is  not  generally  deserving  of  much 
credit)  mentions  a  Scottish  monk  of  the  name  of  Everar- 
dus,  canon  of  Elirkham  in  Yorkshire  (founded  in  1121), 
and  subsequently  first  abbot  of  Holme  Cultram  in  Cum- 
berland (founded  in  1150),  to  whom  he  attributes  Lives  (in 
Latin)  of  St.  Adamnanus,  St.  Cumeneus  Albus^  and  St. 
Walthenus.  M.  de  la  Rue^  without  any  reason,  identifies 
these  two  Everards  ;  and^  which  is  much  less  excusable, 
states  that  Everard  in  his  translation  of  Cato  tells  us  that 
he  was  canon  of  Kirkham,  although  ail  that  the  writer  says 
of  himself  is  that  he  was  a  monk.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  Everard  of  Blirkham,  of  whose  writings  (if 
they  ever  existed)  nothing  remains,  was  a  different  person 
from  the  Everard  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.  At  the 
same  time  the  language  he  uses,  and  the  age  of  the  manu- 
scripts, induce  us  to  believe  that  they  may  have  been  con- 
temporary, and  that  the  translator  of  Cato  lived  perhaps 
not  later  than  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

The  translation  of  Everard  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
some  popularity ;  and  it  was  subsequently  retouched  or 
altered  by  other  persons,  and  made  the  foundation  of  other 
works.  This  practise  of  pirating  literary  property  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,*  we  have  an  Anglo-Norman  metrical 
version  of  the  Disticha  of  Cato,  written  by  Helys  (or  He- 
lias)  of  Winchester,  who  also,  by  the  title  of  dans  (do- 
minus)  which  he  gives  himself,  must  have  been  an  eccle- 
siastic or  a  monk.t     Helys  translates  the  first  book  of 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388.    There  is  another  copy  in  MS.  Col.  Corp.  Chr. 
Cambridge,  No.  405.    M.  de  la  Rue  places  Helys  of  Winchester  very  erro^ 
neonsly  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
t  In  the  prolognei  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388,  fol.  115,  y^  :— 

Ki  Tolt  saveir  la  faitement 
Ke  Katun  il  sun  fiz  prent, 
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Cato  in  the  same  measure  as  that  adopted  by  Everard^ 
whom  he  frequently  copies  with  slight  variations  through 
several  lines^  whilst  at  other  times  he  changes  his  original 
entirely^  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we  easily  see  that  he 
had  the  version  of  Everard  before  his  eyes.  Many  of  the 
variations  are  mere  differences  in  the  readings  of  manu- 
scripts. In  the  second  book  Helys  gives  a  translation 
differing  both  in  words  and  measure  from  that  of  his  pro- 
totype^ to  which  however  he  returns  again  in  the  third  and 
fourth  books.  The  respective  translations  of  the  first  six 
lines  of  the  first  book  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  Helys  has  changed  the  version  of  Eve- 
rard when  he  differs  most  from  it. 

Trantlaiion  of  Everard,  Tramlation  qf  Helyt  of  Winchetter, 

Si  Deus  est  animttSf  nobii  ut  cartnina  dicunt, 
Hie  tibi  praeipue  sit  pura  mente  colendus. 

Si  Deus  k  cutiver  De  purpense  pure, 

Est  tel  purpenseri  Cum  dit  Tescripture» 

cum  dient  chescun,  Deu  deTum  cultiver, 

lA  seit  ton  curage  Lui  deU-tu  meimement 

Perm  en  sun  estage,  Acuragiement 

sanz  nul  flichisun.  senrir  et  honurer. 

Plus  vigila  semper ^  nee  somno  deditus  esto  ; 
Nam  diutuma  quies  vitiis  alimenta  mitasirat. 

Tut  tens  garde  tus  Purvei  tuteveis 

Ke  vus  esTelllez  plus  Ke  tu  trop  ne  seies 

ke  ne  prengez  summe  ;  al  dormir  desirus ; 

Kar  par  grant  dormir  Repos  et  trop  dormir 

Sout  suYcnt  chair  Fait  home  devenir 

eo  vices  meint  hume.  malieis  e  perecus. 

S'en  Latin  ne  1*  set  entendre, 
Ci  le  pot  en  Romans  aprendre, 
Cum  Helis  de  Guincestre, 
Ki  D^s  mettet  k  sa  destrd. 
La  translatat  si  faitement,  etc. 

And  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  : — 

Ki  *8  translata  1'  entent  tut  altresi, 
Danz  Helja,  dunt  Jesus  ait  merci  I 
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TVmffa/iofli  qf  Em§rard.  Tnamlatim  qf  Hfhf*  (if  Wmekuiir. 

Virtutem  primam  encputa  eompueere  Unffuam ; 
Proximui  iUe  Deo  est  fui  »eit  ratione  taeere. 

JjL  yertn  premere  La  premere  rerta 

Ki  i^  tei  Beit  chore,  Est,  bien  le  s«chet-tii, 

eat  lange  refrener ;  t^  Unge  refrenor ; 

A  Dea  est  prochein,  Den  pot  k  gr^  senrir, 

Ki  par  resun  oertein  Ki  set  e  volt  taisir, 

g^  taiiir  e  parler.  e  par  reif on  parler. 

In  the  following  passages^  taken  a  little  farther  on  in  the 
first  book>  the  two  versions  become  more  closely  iden- 
tical 1-«^ 

Onutam  §i  leuU,  iie  ui  ra  expoiiultitf  §$io : 
Ten^oriiui  more$  iqnens  tvu  crimine  mutuf» 

Red  e  saef  seez,  Paisibles  ^t  saef  irai 

Selling  90  ke  tn  yeies  Sulunc  90  ke  Terras 

k«  les  choaes  i  vont ;  que  lea  choaea  g'^  Tvuit } 

Li  sages,  sanz  blesmer  Li  sages  senz  blasmer 

Ses  murs  set  atemprer  Ses  mars  set  atevprer 

selunc  que  choses  sunt.  sulunc  les  tena  que  sunt. 

Nil  iemere  uxori  de  $ervU  crede  querenti  ; 
Sape  etenim  mulier  quern  eonjux  diligii  odU, 

Ne  preiea  f<4ement  Ta  faemme  *  folemAut 

Ta  femme  quant  suTent  Ne  creire,  de  ta  gent 

de  tes  sexjanz  se  claime ;  si  ele  ae  claimet ; 

Kar  auTent  eschet  Kar  anyent  avient 

Que  la  dame  bet  Ke  femme  en  haur  tient 

ceua  ke  U  airea  aime.  ke  al  airea  atme. 

Cum  moneat  aHquemf  nee  ee  velit  ille  moneri, 

8i  tibi  eh  earue,  noli  deeittere  captie. 
Si  de  aea  foliea  Si  de  ses  fblies 

Acnn  de  tons  chasties,  Alknn  chastiea, 

e  il  ne  r  yoillie  entendre,  ki  ne  1*  yoile  entendre, 

'*'  I  conaidar  the  occurrence  of  the  a  diphthong  in  thia  mannacripti  and  in 
those  of  Philip  de  Thaun,  Guemea  dn  Pont  de  S|.  Maxence,  and  one  or  two 
others,  a  proof  of  their  being  written  in  the  twelfU^  century ;  I  account  for 
them  by  supposing  the  MSS.  to  haye  been  written  by  scribes  who  were 
in  the  custom  of  writing  Latin,  and  who,  when  writing  guet /emmet  &c. 
wrote  as  though  it  were  the  Latin  qua,  /mmua,  &c«  And  even  in  Latin 
MSS.  the  <r  went  out  of  use  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century : — I 
neyer  met  with  a  MS.  containing  it  which  could  be  attributed  by  any  stretch 
of  probability  to  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  John,  excepting,  of  course, 
manuBcripta  written  after  the  fifteenth  century. 
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DrmuiaHon  qf  Bmrurd.  Tranilation  ^  Eklyt  qf  Winck§9^tr, 

Ne  dais  par  90  cesser.  Par  tant  ne  }*  dels  leiaaara 

Pnrqnei  que  Taies  cher,  Si  tu  V  at  alckes  clier, 

meos  de  tant  plus  reprendre.  mail  dire  en  reprendre. 

•        ••••••• 

Exiguum  munu$  eum  dai  tibi  pauper  amteus, 
Aecipilo  placide^  plene  et  laudare  memento. 

Quant  un  petit  dun  S'avient  k*iui  petit  duq 

Te  met  k  baundun  Te  mette  4  ha^don 

le  ton  povre  ami|  li  ton  povrea  amis» 

Receif  le  bonement»  Receif  le  boneoienty 

£  plenerement  £  loengea  Ten  rend» 

t*en  lo  par  tut  de  li.  e  granz  grez  et  mercia. 

I^fatUem  nudum  eum  te  natura  erearit, 
Paupertatie  onue  patienter  ferre  memento. 

Quant  el  mund  Tenia,  Ne  t*e8maie  pur  perte, 

Porres  e  chaitifs  Sufre  ta  poverte, 

e  nu  et  dolent»  et  par  bon  Toleiri 

La  charge  de  poverte,  Si  te  deit  suvenir 

De  meseise  e  de  perte,  Ke  D^s  te  fist  yenir 

solire  bonement.  el  mund  lena  areir. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  second  book  will  serve  to  show 
the  style  of  Helys  of  Winchester  when  he  writes  inde- 
pendently of  his  predecessor : — 

TeUuri»  ei  forte  velu  cognoeeere  cultut, 
Vvrgilium  Ugito,    Quod  ei  mage  noeee  laborae 
Herbarum  vires,  Macer  has  tibi  carmine  dicet. 
Si  Romana  cupis  vel  Punica  noseere  bella, 
Lueanum  qumras,  qui  Martis  prtelia  dieet. 
Si  quid  am/are  Hbet  vel  dieeere  amare  legendo, 
Naeonem  peiito. 

Si  tu  Tous  sayer  Talent  de  terre  galnier 
Terre  cultiyer,  pur  quel  tu  aies  fiz, 

ke  bl^  ne  fidio  mie,  Virgiles  t'en  set  adrescer» 
Virgilie  lisez,  si  tu  liz  ses  escris. 

£  saver  purrez  £  tu  herbe  yols  saydr 

asez  de  guainerie.  la  fbrce  et  la  yertu, 

Si  yous  fisiden  Danz  Macres  t*en  dirrat 
estre,  e  saver  ben  le  veir,  quant  Tauras  puryea 

duner  les  mescines,  Si  de  Romains  u  Alfricans 
Macre,  ke  ne  ment,  bataille  vols  sayeiri 

Les  granz  yertuz  t*aprent  Bien  les  te  dirrat  danz  Lucans, 

d*  erbes  e  de  racinef  •  si  tu  liz  i  leisir. 
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TVantlatwn  qf  Everard,  JVamletion  of  Helyt  q/"  Witichetttr. 

Si  Toiu  ke  ta  ne  failles  E  dl  ki  Tolt  samr  d'amur, 

De  saver  lea  batailles  e  aprendre  h.  amer, 

d'Aufnke  e  de  Rome,  Oyide  rameras  autur 

Lacan  aprenez,  li  estuverat  recorder. 

Kar  iloc  truyerei 

de  guerre  meinte  some. 
Si  Toiis  saver  d'amurs, 
Com  Tolent  li  plusors, 

Use  les  Orides, 
£  tost  saveras  ameri 
£  pus  desamer, 

meuz  ke  tu  ne  quides. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Everard  was  the  original 
writer^  and  that  Helys  was  the  copyist^  because  Everard*s 
translation  is  uniformly  written^  whereas  the  prologue  and 
translation  of  the  second  book  of  the  other  are  altogether 
in  a  different  style  from  the  rest* 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  another  Anglo-Nor- 
man version  of  Cato^  in  a  manuscript  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,*  which  also  is  written  in  the  same 
measure  as  that  of  Everard  \  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  author  took  Everard  for  his  model,  but  he  has  dis- 
guised what  he  has  borrowed  much  more  effectually  than 
Helys  of  Winchester. 

The  best  copy  of  the  poem  of  Everard  is  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Musuem  (MS.  Arundel,  No.  292, 
which,  when  examined  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  was  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society).  An  inferior  copy  is  preserved  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (fonds  Notre 
Dame,  No.  27 7) j  from  which  it  has  been  printed  by  M. 
Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  llie  manuscript  cited  by  M.  de  la 
Rue  as  fonds  Notre  Dame  No.  5,  is  the  same  as  the  one 
just  mentioned,  but  his  reference  is  incorrect. 

M.  de  la  Rue  attributes  to  Everard,  I  think  incorrectly, 

•  MS.  Harl.  No.  4067. 
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a  smaller  poem  in  the  Arundel  manuscript^  (a  short  me- 
trical discourse  on  the  Passion^)  merely  because  it  is 
contained  in  the  same  volume,  and  is  written  in  the 
same  kind  of  verse  as  the  translation  of  Cato.  We  meet 
not  unfrequently  with  similar  poems,  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  same  writer  with  as  much  justice,  for> 
although  contained  in  one  manuscript,  the  two  poems 
are  separated  by  a  number  of  small  pieces  in  different 
languages  and  by  different  authors.  A  similar  poem  has 
been  pubUshed  by  M.  Jubinal;*  and  another  will  be 
found  in  the  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Library,t  which 
has  already  been  cited  as  containing  a  translation  of  Cato 
in  the  same  structure  of  verse  as  that  of  Everard,  which 
it  immediately  precedes* 

BdiiUm. 

Le  Livre  des  ProTerbea  Fran^aiSi  par  Le  Rooz  de  Lincy.  12mo.  Parb,  1842. 
Tome  Second,  pp.  359—375.  Eyerard's  Translation  of  the  DiBtichs 
of  Cato. 


SAMSON  DE  NANTEUIL. 

Samson  de  Nantbuil  is  another  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man trouveres  whom  we  know  only  by  his  writings.  It  is 
probable^  from  the  character  of  his  work,  that  he  was  an 
ecclesiastic.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  at  which 
Samson  flourished,  for  he  informs  us  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  household,  or  court,  of  Adelaide  de  Conde,  at  whose 

*  Un  Sermon  en  yers,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois,  par  AchiUe  Jabinal, 
d*aprds  le  Manuscrit  de  la  Biblioth^que  da  Roi.  8yo.  Paris,  1834. 
t  MS.  Harl.  No.  4657. 
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request  he  composed  the  only  work  which  bears  his  name^ 
a  metrical  Anglo-Norman  translation  of^  and  gloss  upon^ 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.*  This  lady  was  the  wife  of 
Osbert  de  C!ond£^  lord  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincohishire^  and 
Irred  daring  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen.  Horn- 
castle  was  one  of  the  numerous  castles  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In 
1148,  Adelaide  de  Cond^,  with  her  son  Roger  de  Cond^, 
gave  several  donations  to  the  priory  of  Rufford.t  Samson 
de  Nanteuil  may  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Stephen. 

Only  one  manuscript  of  the  translation  of  the  Proverbs 
by  this  trouvere  is  known  to  exist^t  <^d  ^^  ^<^  never  been 
printed.  It  possesses  very  little  interest,  and  hardly  de- 
serves to  be  dragged  from  its  obscurity.  The  translator 
takes  the  Latin  text  phrase  by  phrase,  giving  first  a  nearly 
literal  translation,  and  then  a  gloss.  The  following  lines 
will  serve  as  an  example  (taken  from  the  MS.  fol.  5,  r®.) 

*  Ki  ben  en  volt  estere  enqueranz, 

Entendet  done  a  cest  Romanz, 

Qae  al  loenge  Dame-De 

£  i  8*eDor  at  translate 

Sanson  de  Nantuil,  ki  sovient 

De  M  dame  qa*il  aime  et  oreieiit, 

Ki  mainte  feiz  Ten  out  preid. 

One  U  desclairaat  eel  traited. 

Le  num  de  ceste  damme  escrist 

Cil  kl  translation  fist, 

Aeliz  de  Cond^  Tapele 

Noble  damme  enseigne  4  bele. 

Ne  quident  pas  li  losengier 

Qa*ot  ens  se  yoiUe  acompaigner, 

Kar  treatat  cil  de  sa  contree 

Unt  ben  oi  sa  renom^.    fol.  S,  i«. 
f  This  is  stated  by  M.  de  la  Roe,  without  giving  his  authority. 
t  MS.  HarL  No.  4388,  of  the  twelfth  oentory. 
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litera. 
Enpr^  li  dit,  fiz,  n'aBsentir 
As  pecchanz,  s*il  te  yunt  blandir, 
N'aies  foen  de  lor  «laiter, 
Kar  annire  ne  tat  mester. 

fflose. 
Conjecture  fait  cil  qui  Tcreie, 
Que  pere  et  mere  li  chasteiet 
Pur  960  que  li  ruevet  quenchir 
Tot  I'alaiter  et  le  blandir 
Dee  pecheon ,  ki  loeengier 
Le  Yolent  de  mai  comeocer. 
Alaiter  par  tent  i  enfant, 
Ki  d'user  pain  est  non  poant. 
Li  pecheur  celui  alaitent, 
Que  par  vantance  i  mal  rehaitent. 
De  plus  te  met  en  sorquidance, 
Que  ne  pot  ayeir  defeieance ; 
Par  yantaooes  Pen  yelt  tomer 
A  perdre  90  que  deit  garder. 
Aprds  11  tient  male  huere  enprendre, 
Com  enfimt  Id  ne  selt  entendre 
De  faire  90  que  Pum  U  dit, 
Ne  ne  set  s'est  perte  u  profit. 
De  tel  alaiter  de  pechied 
Fait  li  pere  al  fis  turn  deiyet. 
Si  n^ayuns  eel  respit  en  main. 
Que  l*um  suelt  dire  del  yilain, 
Ki  ne  creit  sum  pere  et  sa  mere, 
Noyele  oreit  male  et  amare. 


GUISCARD  OR  GUICHARD  DE  BEAULIEU. 

This  writer  has  been  hitherto  known  only  by  a  poem 
of  some  length  which  in  the  manuscript  is  entitled  the 
Sermon  of  Ouiscard  de  Beatdieu.*  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  passed  his  youth  in  secular  enjoyments^  until,  dis- 

*  Id   fine  k  sermnn  Goiflchart  de  Beaolio.    MS.  HarL  Mo.  4388, 
foL  99,  ▼•. 
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gusted  with  the  vanities  of  the  world,  he  had  retired  to  a 
monastery;  and  his  ^* sermon*'  is  a  long  satire  against  the 
vices  of  the  age. 

A  contemporary  (or  nearly  contemporary)  writer  has 
however  preserved  an  interesting  account  of  Guiscard  de 
Beaulieu,  not  hitherto  noticed.    Walter  Mapes  informs 
us  that  Gidscard  was  a  man   of  wealth,   distinguished 
for  his  valour;    that  in  his   old  age  he   had   surren- 
dered his  estates  to  his  son  Imbert,  and  not  only  as- 
sumed the  habit  of  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  but  be- 
came a  poet  in  his  own  language,  the  French  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  was  distinguished  as  ^^  the  Homer  of  the 
laity.*'  *     Subsequently,  when  his  son,  by  the  violence  of 
his  enemies  and  his  own  want  of  courage,  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  his  paternal  possessions,  Guiscard  returned 
for  a  time  to   the  world,  assumed  his  arms,  reinstated 
him,  and  then  retired  again  to  the  cloister,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.t     From  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
here  spoken  of,  we  ought  probably  to  consider  Guiscard 
as  living  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  dying  early  in  that 
of  Henry  II. 

The  abbe  de  la  Rue  supposed  that  our  trouvere  took 
his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  monk  in 
the  priory  of  Beaulieu  in  Bedfordshire,  founded  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  as  a  dependent  on  the  great  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's.  This  was  not,  however,  a  house  of  Cluniac 
monks:  and  from  the  account  just  cited  from  Walter 
Mapes  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have  belonged 
to  some  other  abbey,  and  that  Beaulieu  was  the  family 

*  CollectiB  yiribus  se  subito  poetam  peraentit,  sao  quomodo,  lingua  sc. 
Gallica  pnetonsus  eflTalgens,  laicorum  Homeras  fiiit  By  laicorum  Home. 
ruSf  I  presume  that  Mapes  means  he  became  by  the  language  of  his  writings 
the  poet  of  the  laity,  who  could  not  understand  those  who  wrote  in  Latin. 

t  Walter  Mapes,  De  Nugis  Curialium,  Distinct,  i,  cap.  13. 
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name.  The  words  of  the  writer  just  mentioned  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Guischard  had  written  more  than 
one  poem.  The  Sermon  is,  however,. all  that  is  now  known 
of  his  compositions.  It  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  British  Museum,*  and  (in  a 
mutilated  form)  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,t  from  which  last  copy  an  edition  was  published  by 
M.  Jubinal. 

The  Sermon  of  Guiscard  de  Beaulieu  is  written  in  the 
same  kind  of  versification  which  characterises  most  of  the 
earlier  metrical  romances,  and  of  which  we  have  had  an 
example  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  the  assonance  of 
Turold  being  however  exchanged  for  more  perfect  rhymes* 
The  style  bears  marks  of  much  greater  poetical  talent  than 
is  observed  in  the  poems  of  Everard  and  Samson  de  Nan- 
teuil,  and  frequently  exhibits  considerable  elegance  and 
energy  of  expression.  We  select  the  following  lines,t 
both  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  as  preserving  a 
curious  trait  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  age. 

Chaacong  heom  coTient  ke  bien  se  seit  purveuz ; 

Kar  il  i  ad  dona  complaingnz  ki  mult  sunt  fien  et  don : 

L'un  eit  Tangle  des  delay  et  I'altre  des  perdua. 

Dirrai  vua  de  chascon  cum  deit  estre  cremuz ; 

E  li  bona  escriz  noz  biens  et  tuz  noz  yertuz, 

Et  li  mala  noz  pechez  les  granz  et  lez  menuz. 

Entre  eus  nen  ad  j&  pais,  tut  tens  sunt  iraacuz : 

L'un  Tolt  noatre  damage,  bien  en  aeez  seurzi 

Et  Vautre  est  curius  coment  il  fust  vencuz, 

Co  est  par  bona  ovres  deit  estre  confimdea. 

A  celu  yus  tenez  dunt  serrez  meintenuz, 

Devant  Deu  vus  merrat,  U  serrez  bien  venuz. 

Quant  li  bong  est  saula  et  Taltre  est  mal  peuz, 

Quant  il  est  vestuz,  li  colverz  est  tut  muz. 


•  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388. 

t  Biblioth^que  Royale,  No.  1856  (indicated  by  M.  de  la  Rue  as  No. 
S560). 
t  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388,  fol.  94,  t°. 
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li'm  Tolt  b<ms  Testfanenif  gsrnoinms  i^pu^ 

Destren  bien  enseeles,  et  palefnd  tnndiis, 

Ebcus  peint  i  or,  espies  esmulnx, 

B  mantesls  tndnant  de  grant  pailes  tendus ; 

Dnno  Berrat  par  oei  tm  amei  et  conus^ 

Ki  sivre  le  Toldrat,  celui  terrat  ses  drua ; 

Jh.  certea  ki  I'crerrat  devant  Deu  n'ert  yenx, 

Da  eeb  dit  eadriptnre  h  ben  prof  aunt  perdnK* 

Bon  conaeil  en  dirrai,  ae  jo  en  ere  erenx, 

Treatat  doner  k  poyrea,  k  meaealB,  et  k  muz, 

£t  faire  puna  aur  eweBi  dunt  fiiat  meintenua 

EgUaea  et  mnatera  h  D^  ftiat  conens. 

Ki  ren  done  par  Deu,  mnlt  par  i  ad  ben  yendnz  ; 

Quant  meater  anrat,  treatut  li  ert  rendu. 

Cil  ki  ben  ikit  pnr  a*alme,  Ik  lei  sni  rend  ndvz. 

Edition. 

Le  Sermon  de  CKdiibard  de  BenUen,  pnbli^  poor  la  prenii^  foia  d'aprte  le 
Manuacrit  nniqne  de  la  Bibliothdqne  du  Roi.  8to.  lettrea  Oothiqnea* 
Paria,  1834.     [Edited  by  M.  Achille  Jubinal.] 


WILLIAM  OP  MALMSBURY. 

William  of  Malmsbnry  desenres  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  mcfdt  remarkable  writers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  yet  we  know  little  of  his  personal  history^  and  that 
little  we  have  to  deduce  from  the  allusions  in  his  own 
writings.  He  tells  us  that^  his  father  having  destined  him 
for  the  church,  he  spent  all  his  youth  in  close  application 
to  books,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
principal  branches  of  learning,  but  that  history  was  his 
favourite  study.  He  began  by  obtaining  with  his  own 
money  the  principal  writers  of  foreign  history,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  annals  of  his  own  country,  and  finding  them 
imperfectly  handed  down  by  other  writers,  he  was  led  to 
collect  the  materials  for  a  new  work^  in  which  some  of  the 
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defects  of  his  predecessors  were  to  be  supplied.*  He  was 
librarian  and  precentor  of  his  monastery,  t  &nd  would 
have  been  elected  abbotj  if  he  had  not  resigned  his  claims 
in  favour  of  his  competitor,  abbot  John,|  who  was  elected 
in  1140,  and  died  the  same  year. 

This  is  the  only  incident  in  William's  life  of  which  w^ 
possess  the  exact  date.  In  the  prologue  to  the  fourth 
book  of  his  History  of  the  English  Kings,  he  speaks  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  as  Idnga  qfhis  awn  timej  §  to 
distinguish  them  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and  says 
that  thenceforth  he  shall  have  to  speak  of  what  came 
within  his  own  knowledge.  He  must  therefore  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  second  William,  and  we  may  place  his 
birth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  an- 
other of  his  works,  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  pro- 
bably written  soon  after  Henry's  death,  he  says  that  he 
had  seen  an  ostrich  in  England  in  the  time  of  king  Henry.  || 
He  states  that  when  he  wrote  the  work  just  alluded  to 
he  was  forty  years  old,  and  that  he  had  written  on  his- 
tory when  younger.^    This  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  his 

*  Prologiu,  lib.  ii.  Hist.  Reg.  Angl.  In  the  prologue  to  lib.  iii.  he  telle 
U8  that  one  of  his  parents  was  Norman,  the  other  English,  utrinsque  gentls 
Mnguinem  traho. 

t  He  gives  himielf  the  first  of  these  titles  in  the  introduction  to  his  His- 
toriie  NovellsB. 

t  So  Leland  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  his  Itinerary  of  Abbot  Joho, 
now  lost.  §  Nostri  temporis  regtim. 

II  Qualem  in  Anglia  Tidimus  tempore  regis  Henrici  extraneorum  mon^ 
strorum  appetentissimi.  Expos.  Thren.  Hierem.  MS.  Bodl.  No.  868, 
quoted  by  Sharpe. 

%  Olim  eum  historiis  Insi,  Tiridioribus  annis  remmque  Itttititt  oongruebat 
rerum  jocunditas ;  nunc  letas  progressior  et  fortnna  deterior  aliud  dioendi 
genus  ezpostulant.  Quadragenarius  sum  hodie.  Praef.  in  Expos.  Thren. 
Hierem.  This  was  probably  written  in  the  midst  of  some  family  griefi : 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  being  forced  to  be  a  scholar,  I 
think  it  probable  that  William  was  a  younger  son  of  a  rich  and  at 'least 
knightly  family,  and  that  it  wai  his  father  who  wai  a  Nonnan,  and  hii 
mother  a  Saxon. 
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five  books  of  the  History  of  the  English  Kings^  of  which 
the  first  three  were  published  separately^  and  followed  by 
the  other  two ;  and  these  last^  as  appears  evidently  by  the 
maimer  in  which  the  author  addresses  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester at  the  end,  were  published  during  the  life  of 
Henry  I.*  He  wrote  the  life  of  Wulstan  before  1140, 
for  it  is  addressed  to  Guarin  prior  of  Worcester,  who  died 
in  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  William's  next  work, 
after  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  was  the  Gesta  Pontic 
ficunhf  or  History  of  the  English  Bishops.  In  the  prologue 
to  this  work  he  speaks  of  his  history  of  the  English  kings  as 
having  been  written  formerly ;  t  hut  his  reluctance  to  speak 
of  his  contemporaries  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  fixing 
its  exact  date.  As,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of 
February  1140,  and  mentions  Robert  de  Betun  bishop  of 
Hereford  as  still  alive,  the  book  must  have  been  written 
between  1140  and  1148,  in  which  latter  year  Robert  de 
Betun  died.  He  says  in  this  work  that  he  was  then  occu- 
pied in  writing  the  lives  of  some  of  the  native  saints,  % 
alluding  probably  to  the  lives  of  Dunstan,  Patrick,  In- 
dract,  and  others.  The  Hisiorue  Novella,  or  modem  his- 
tories, dedicated  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  must  have 
been  written  between  1142,  at  the  end  of  which  year  they 
conclude,  and  1147,  when  the  earl  died.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  William  of  Malmsbury  was  alive  in  this  latter  year, 
because  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who,  as  is  shown  in  the 

*  De  milidse  porro  yestree  indostria  quis  htesitat,  cum  earn  excellentissi- 
iniis  pater  in  vobit  svspiciat  ?  Cum  enim  aliqui  motus  in  Normannia  mm- 
fAaniur,  vos  prtemittU,  et  virtute  yestra  profligentar  suspecta,  sagacitate 
redintfgretur  concordia :  cttm  redit  in  regnunif  vos  reducitt  ti/  tiiis  eiforis 
tuteUr,  domi  latitiee,  omamenio  ubigtte, 

t  -Nee  puto  a  ratione  dividere,  ut  qui  quondam  regum  Anglorum  gesta 
pentrinxi,  nunc  Anglorum  pontiiicum  nomina  tranBcurnun. 

I  In  indigcnarum  sanctorum  miracnlu  manus  occupatas  liabeo. 
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article  dedicated  to  him,  wrote  in  tliat  year,  speaks  of 
him  and  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  being  then  still  occu- 
pied in  writing  on  English  history.*  His  latest  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  was,  probably,  the  History 
of  Glastonbury,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having  formerly 
written  the  life  of  Dunstan  in  two  books,  the  life  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Miracles  of  Benignus,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
Indractus.  He  speaks  of  the  election  of  Henry  of  Blois  to 
the  abbacy  of  Glastonbury  (in  1126)  and  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  w)i  long  after  ^  (in  1129)  in  a  manner  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  written  some  years 
after  the  latter  event ;  and  he  addresses  the  book  to  Henry 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  if  the  name  be  not  a  mistake  of 
the  scribes  (for  no  Henry  bishop  of  Lincoln  is  mentioned 
in  this  century),  must  have  been  a  successor  of  Robert  de 
Chesney,  who  died  in  1147.  We  have  no  means  what- 
ever of  fixing  the  date  of  William's  death. 

William  of  Malmsbury  was  the  first  English  writer 
after  the  time  of  Bede  who  attempted  successfully  to 
raise  history  above  the  dry  and  undigested  details  of  a 
chronicle.  He  boasts,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  in- 
dustry in  collecting  materials.  J  We  cannot  discover  that 
he  used  any  written  authorities  for  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  history  except  such  as  are  well  known;  but  he  lived 

*  Reges  Tero  Saxonum  Guillelmo  Malmesberiensi  et  Henrico  Hontendo- 
nensi  (permitto)  :  quos  de  regibus  Britonum  tacere  jubeo»  cam  non  habeant 
ilium  libnim  Britamiici  sermonisr  quem  Gualterus  Oxenefordensis  Archi- 
diaconus  ex  Britannia  advexit,  quem  de  historia  eorum  veracitas  aditum  ia 
honore  priedictorum  principum  hoc  modo  in  Latinam  sermonem  transfcrre 
curavi.     Galfr.  Monumet.  Hist.  Britonum,  in  epilog. 

I  Qui  etiam  Epiacopus  Wintoniensis  non  multo  post  factus  est.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Antiq.  Glaston.     Sub  fine. 

X  Cseterum  in  utramvis  partem  prsescntium  non  magnipendo  judiciumf 
habiturus  at  spero  apud  posteros,  post  decessura  amoris  et  livoris,  si  non 
eloquentiee  titulum,  saltern  industri»  testimonium.  Prolog,  in  lib.  i.  De 
Gest.  Reg.  Angl. 
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at  a  period  when  a  yast  number  of  valuable  traditions  and  * 
I^nds  of  the  Saxon  times  still  existed,  and  he  fortu- 
nately had  the  taste  to  collect  many  of  them  and  preserve 
them  in  his  work.  On  this  account^  next  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  be  is  the  most  valuable  authority  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  history.  In  his  annals  of  the  Norman  period,  and 
of  his  own  time,  he  is  judicious,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
expected,  unprejudiced:  and  his  constant  reluctance  to 
treat  of  the  period  at  which  he  was  writing  shows  his 
desire  to  be  unbiassed  and  impartial.  He  was  evidently  a 
good  scholar,  and  had  read  much.  His  Latin  is  not  incor- 
rect, and  his  style  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  any 
previous  writer  of  English  history.  This  cironmstanee  con- 
tributed much  towards  procuring  for  his  book  the  great 
popularity  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  sufficient  idea  of  the  style  of  a  writer  like  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury  in  a  small  compass :  but  we  quote  his 
reflections  on  the  battle  of  Hastings  as  the  best  specimen 
that  can  be  given : — 

Ilia  Mt  diefl  fatalis  Anglit,  funestum  excidium  dnldfl  patii»,  pro  noTO- 
nun  dominorum  commutatioiie.  Jam  emm  pridem  Aoribns  Anglonun  in- 
sneverat,  qui  Tarii  admodum  pro  temporibus  fuere.  Nam  primU  adventuf 
till  amiifl  Tultn  et  gestu  barbarico,  ufiu  bellicOi  ritu  fknatico  virebant; 
ted  postmodom  Chriati  fide  soi cepta»  paulatim  et  per  iseremesta  temporis, 
pro  otio  quod  actitabant  exercitium  armorum  in  secundia  ponentea,  omnem 
in  religione  operam  insumpsere.  Taceo  de  pauperibus,  quos  fortunarum 
tenuitas  plerumque  continet  ne  cancellos  justidse  tranagrediantur :  pneter- 
mitto  gradttum  eecletiasticomm  Tirot,  quos  nonnunquam  profesaionis  con- 
tultiiiy  Bed  et  infami»  metus  a  Tero  deriare  non  rinit.  De  regibua  dieo, 
qui  pro  amplitndme  guae  poteatatia  licenter  indnlgere  Yoluptatibna  posaent ; 
quorum  quidam  in  patria,  quidam  Romte,  mutato  habitn  cttleite  Incrati  sunt 
regnumi  beatum  nacti  commeroium,  multi  specie  tenus  tota  rita  muiidum 
amplexi,  ut  thesauros  egenis  eifunderenti  monasteriis  dinderent.  Quid 
dicam  de  tot  epiacopia,  heremitis,  abbatibus  ?  Nonne  tota  insula  indigena- 
rum  tantis  reliquiis  fulgurat,  ut  vix  aliquem  Ticum  insignem  pnetereaa,  ubi 
noTi  sancti  nomen  non  andiaa.  Quam  multorum  etiam  periit  memoria,  pro 
acriptorum  inopia !  Yerumtamen  literarnm  et  religionia  studia  state  proce- 
dente  obsoleverunt,  non  pancia  ante  adventum  Normannomm  annia.  Clerici 
literatura  tumultuaria  content!,  yiz  sacramentorum  verba  bftlbatielNait  s  8tn- 
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pori  et  miracnlo  arat  Meteria  qui  grammaticam  notset.  Moiiachi  subtilibns 
indnmentis  et  iodifferenti  genere  cibonim  regulam  ludificabant.  Optimatet 
guise  et  yeneri  dediti,  ecclesiam  more  Cbristiano  mane  non  adibant :  sed  in 
euMenlo  et  inter  nxorios  ampkxtii  matutinanim  solemnia  et  missanim  a  fes- 
tinante  presbytero  auribas  tantnm  libabant.  Vulgai  in  medio  expoiittm 
prieda  erat  potentioriboa,  ut  vel  eorum  substantiis  exhaiutig,  vel  etiam  cor- 
poribui  in  longinqnas  terras  distractis»  acervos  thesaurorum  congererent, 
qvanqnam  magfa  iogemtnm  sit  illi  genti  commessationibns  quam  operiboi 
inliiare.  Iliad  erat  a  natura  abhorrens,  quod  multi  ancillas  suas  ez  se  gra* 
vidasy  ubi  libidini  satisfecissent,  aut  ad  publicum  prostibulum  aut  ad  aeter- 
mim  obaequium  tendicabant.  Potabatur  in  commune  ab  omnibus,  in  hoc 
atudio  noctea  perinde  nt  dies  perpetuantibua,  parria  et  abjectia  domibui 
totoa  aumptua  abaumebant ;  Francia  et  Normannia  abaimilea,  qui  ampUa  et 
auperbb  eedificiia  modicaa  expensaa  agunt.  Sequebantur  vitia  ebrietatis 
aocia,  quae  Tirorttin  animoa  effobminaBt.  Hinc  factum  eat,  ut  magia  temeri- 
tate  et  furore  praecipiti  quam  acientia  militari  Willielmo  congreasi,  nno  prae- 
lio  et  ipso  perfacili»  aervitutl  ae  patriamque  peaaumdederint.  Niliil  enim 
temeritate  leviua,  aed  quicquid  cum  impetu  inchoat,  cito  deainit  vel  compea- 
citur.  Ad  summam,  tunc  erant  Angli  veatibua  ad  medium  genu  expe^ti,. 
crinea  tonai,  barbaa  raai,  armiilia  aureia  braohia  onerati,  pictnratia  atigma- 
tibua  cutem  insigniti ;  in  cibia  urgentea  crapulam,  in  potibua  irritantea  yomi- 
cam.  Et  heec  quidem  eztrema  Tictoribua  auia  partidparunt,  de  caeteria  in 
eorum  morea  tranaeuntea.  Sed  hme  mala  de  omnibua  generaliter  Anglia 
dicta  intelligi  nolim.  Scio  clericoa  multoa  tunc  temporia  simplid  vita  aemi* 
tam  aanctitatia  triviaae  :  acio  multoa  laicoa  omnia  generia  et  conditionia  in 
hiee  eadem  gente  Deo  plaeuiaae :  fttceaaat  ab  hac  relatione  invicQa ;  non 
cunctoa  pariter  haso  inYolyit  oalmnnia.  Vemm  aicut  in  tranquilUtate  malos 
cum  bonia  foTet  plerumque  Dei  serenitaa,  ita  in  captivitate  bonos  cum 
malia  nonnunquam  ejuadem  conatringit  aeTcritas.  Porro  Normanni  (ut  de 
da  quoque  dieam)  erant  tunc  et  aunt  adhuc  veatibua  ad  invidiam  culti,  dbift 
dtra  uUam  nimietatem  delicati :  gens  militiae  assneta,  et  sine  bello  pene 
vivere  neacia,  in  hostem  impigre  procurrere ;  et  ubi  vires  non  aucceeaiaaenti 
non  minus  dolo  et  pecunia  corrumpere.  Domi  ingentia  sedificia  (ut  dixi) 
moderatoa  aumptua  moliri,  paribna  invidere,  auperiorea  prtetergredi  velley 
aubjectoa  ipsi  vellicantes  ab  alienis  tutari :  dominia  fideles,  mozque  lev! 
offensa  infideles.  Cum  fato  ponderare  perfidiam,  cum  nummo  mutare  aen« 
tentiam.  Caeterum  omnium  gentium  benignissimi  advenaa  aequali  aecum 
honore  colunt ;  matrimonia  quoque  cum  aubdida  jungunt.  Religionia  nor« 
mam  in  Anglia  usquequaque  emortuam  advcntu  suo  suscitarunt.  Videas 
ubique  in  viUis  ecclesias,  in  vicis  et  urbibus  monasteria  novo  cedificandi 
genere  oonaurgere :  recenti  ritu  patriam  florere,  ita  ut  sibi  perisse  diem  qui- 
que  opulentua  exiatimet,  quam  non  aliqua  pnedara  magnificentia  illuatrat. 

William  of  Malmsbury  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  most  of 
the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  pen  are  preserved. 
They  are. 
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1.  The  History  of  the  Kings  (Historta  Regum  Anglo- 
rum),  extending  from  the  first  entry  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
year  1120,  in  five  books,  of  which  there  have  been  several 
editions.    The  manuscripts  of  this  work  are  numerous. 

2.  The  HisioruB  NovelUe,  in  two  books,  including  the 
history  of  the  period  from  1126  to  1143.  This  likewise 
has  been  printed  more  than  once. 

3.  Four  books  of  the  histories  of  the  English  bishops, 
De  Gestis  Poniificum  Anglorum,  also  printed. 

4.  The  History  of  Glastonbury,  i3e -4«/ijttf7a/i6fw  Glas- 
taniensis  EccleauB,  of  which  there  are  two  editions. 

5.  The  life  of  Aldhelm,  also  twice  printed,  which  is 
generally  considered  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  of 
the  English  Bishops. 

6.  The  life  of  Wulstan,  printed  by  Wharton  in  the  An- 
glia  Sacra. 

7*  The  life  of  Dunstan,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Rawlinson,  No.  263). 

8.  Four  books  of  Commentaries  on  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations, also  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bod- 
ley,  No.  868 ;  and  formerly  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  Tiberius  A.  xii.  which  perished  in  the 
fire. 

9.  The  Miracles  of  St.  Andrew,  DeMiraculis  S.  Andrea, 
preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  E.  i.  fol.  51,  y^*;  and  in 
another  volume  in  the  same  collection,  Tiberius,  D.  iii., 
now  nearly  destroyed.  It  is  stated  in  the  prologue  to  be 
an  abridgement  of  an  older  and  larger  work. 

10.  An  abridgement  of  the  treatise  of  Amalarius  on  the 
offices  of  the  church,  Abbreviatio  Amalarii  de  Ecclesiasiicis 
OfficiiSj  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth,  No.  380. 

11.  An  epitome  of  the  history  of  Aimon  of  Fleury, 
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Epitome  Historic  Aimonis  Floriacensis^  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Selden,  Arch.  B.  16. 

12.  The  martyrdom  of  Indractus,  an  Irish  saint,  also 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Digby,  No.  112. 

13.  A  life  of  St.  Patrick,  extracts  from  which  are  given 
by  Leland,*  but  the  book  itself,  as  well  as  those  which 
follow^  appears  to  be  now  lost. 

14.  The  life  of  St.  Benignus^  which  the  author  mentions 
in  his  history  of  Glastonbury. 

15.  A  collection  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  seen  by  Leland.t 

16.  An  account  of  the  journey  of  abbot  John  towards 
Rome,  liinerarium  Johannis  abbatis  Meldunensis  versus 
Romam,  of  which  Leland  also  saw  a  copy. J 

17.  A  Latin  poem,  in  fifteen  books,  entitled  De  Serie 
Evangelistarum,  of  which  Leland  found  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  Malmsbury.  § 

18.  Another  metrical  work  on  the  miracles  of  St. 
Alfgiva. 

Bale  gives  the  titles  of  one  or  two  other  works  pre- 
tended to  be  written  by  William  of  Malmsbxuy,  but  there 
is  no  other  authority  for  them.  He  is  believed  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  marginal  notes  to  a  volume  in  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  which  contains  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
Jornandes,  Aimon  (abbreviated),  and  Orosius.  || 

*  Collectan.  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

t  Collectan.  vol.  iv.  p.  155. 

X  Collectan.  vol.  iii.  p.  272  (ed.  1774). 

§  Leland,  Collectan.  vol.  iii.  p.  264. 

II  See  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  360.  It  appears  that  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
MS.  No.  224,  there  is  a  manuscript  of  some  of  the  works  of  Anselm  in 
William  of  Malmsbury  *s  hand-writing,  with  the  following  lines  prefixed : 

Disputat  Anselmus  prsesul  Cantorburiensis, 
Scribit  Willclmus  monachus  Malmesberiensis : 
Arobos  gratifice  complectere,  lector  amice. 
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Bditiona. 

Remm  Britaimicaram,  id  est  Angli»,  Scotbe,  Ticmammque  insulamm  ac 
regionum,  f  eriptores  yetiutioreB  ac  precipoi.  By  HieronymiiB  Comme- 
linvs.  Lugduii,  1587.  fol.  pp.  381—848.  De  Geatis  Anglonim  librl 
trea,  inoerto  auctore.  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  three  firat  booka  of 
'William  of  Malmabnry. 

Rfernm  Anglicamm  Scriptorea  poat  Bedam  pnecipui,  ex  yetnstiaaimia  codJei- 
bus  manuscriptia  nunc  primum  in  luoem  editL  Edited  by  SarUe. 
Lond.  1596.  fol.— Franoofurti,  1601.  foU  pp.  6—174.  Willielmi  mo- 
nachi  Malmaburiensia  de  Geatis  Regum  Anglorum,  libri  V. — pp.  174 — 
195.  Hiatorise  NoTells,  lib.  II.— pp.  195—994.  DeGeatia  Pontificum 
Anglorum,  libri  IV. 

Determinatio  Fr.  Joannis  Parisienaia  Prsedicatoria,  de  Modo  Exiatendi  Cor- 
pus Christi  in  Sacramento  Altaris.  Londini,  1686.  8to.  pp.  82 — 84. 
Szoerptum  ez  Abbreviatione  Anudarii  per  Willelmnm  Bfalmeaburi- 
enaem. 

Hiatoriae  Britannicae,  Sazonicae,  Anglo-Danicae,  Scriptorea  XV.  ez  yetuatia 
Codd.  MSS.  edid  Opera  Thomae  Gale.  Ozon.  1691.  fol.  (The  third 
Tol.  of  Gale'a  Ck>llection).  pp.  S91— 335,  WiUiehnna  Blalmeaburienaia 
de  Antiquitate  Glastoniensia  Eccleain. —  pp.  337 — 381,  Wilhelmi 
Malmeaburiensis  Liber  V.  de  Pontificibua.  (The  life  of  Aldhelm,  not 
printed  in  Savile's  edition.) 

Anglia  Sacra,  aiye  Collectio  Uistoriarumy  antiquitiia  acriptammi  de  Archie- 
piscopis  et  Episcopis  Angliaei  a  prima  Fldei  ChriatiansB  auaceptione  ad 
annum  MDXL.  Para  secunda.  Londini,  1691.  fol.  pp.  1—49« 
Liber  quintua  Wilhelmi  Malmeaberienais  de  Pontii&cibua  Anglomm :  aeu 
Vita  Aldhelmi  Scirebumenais  Epiacopi. — ^pp.  5239 — 270,  WiSL  Malma- 
beriensis  de  Vita  Wlstani. 

Adami  de  Domertiam  Historia  de  Rebus  Grestis  Glaatonienaibna....  primus 
in  luoem  protulit  Tho.  Hearniua.  Qui  et,  prater  alia.  • . .  Guilielmi 
Malmeaburienais  librum  de  Antiquitate  Ecclesiae  Glaatonienaia.  • .  prs- 
misit.  Oxonii,  1727.  8yo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  1—122,  William  of  Malms- 
bury's  History  of  Glastonbury. 

Willelmi  Malmesbiriensis  Monachi  Gesta  Regum  Anglorum,  atque  Historia 
Noyella.  Ad  fidem  codicum  manuscriptorum  recensuit  Thomaa  Duffus 
Hardy.  Londini :  1840.  2  toIs.  8vo.  Published  by  the  English  His- 
torical Society. 

IVantlation* 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  the  Modem  Hiatory  of  William  of 
Malmeabury.  Tranalated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rey.  John  Sharpe. 
London,  1815.     4to. 
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GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
turyj  both  for  the  popular  reputation  which  he  has  since 
continued  to  enjoy,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over 
subsequent  historians,  was  Geofirey  of  Monmouth.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town  from  which  he 
takes  his  name ;  probably  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  there,  and  he  was  subsequently  archdeacon 
of  the  church.  He  was  patronised  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, natural  son  of  king  Henry  I.,  and  by  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  both  of  them  celebrated  for  their  encou- 
ragement of  learned  men.  He  was  the  friend  of  Walter 
Calenius  archdeacon  of  Oxford,^  also  a  patron  of  learning, 
who,  after  a  visit  to  Britany,  had  brought  home  with 
him  some  books  in  the  Breton  language,  containing  histo- 
ries (or  rather  romances)  then  current  in  that  country, 
which  he  requested  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  translate.t 
Geoffrey  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  Breton  language ;  and  before  he 
had  proceeded  far  in  his  undertaking  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  aside  in  order  to  gratify  the  wish  of  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln  to  possess  a  latin  version  of  the  prophe- 

*  Walter  Calenias  mast  have  been  made  archdeacon  of  Oxford  when 
joungy  and  appears  to  have  held  that  dignity  daring  many  years,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  dted  by  Tanner,  we  find  him  described  by  this 
title  in  the  11th  Hen.  I.  (1110  or  1111),  in  1138,  and  in  1147.  There  14». 
pears  no  reason  for  placing  him  in  the  list  of  English  writers. 

t  Talia  mibi  et  de  talibns  mnltotiens  cogitanti,  obtulit  Walteros  Oxene- 
fordensis  archidiaconus,  Tir  in  oratoria  arte  atqne  in  ezoticis  historiis  emdi- 
tos,  qnendam  Britannici  sermonis  librum  yetustissimam,  qui  a  Bmto  primo 
rege  Britonum  usque  ad  Cadvaladrum  filium  Cadvalonis  ^etns  omnium  con- 
tinue et  ex  ordine  perpulcris  orationibus  proponebat»  &c. 
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cies  of  Merlin,*  When  he  had  completed  his  other  work, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  he  inserted 
in  it  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  form  the  seventh 
book.  The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Alexander  bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  the  prologue  to  this  seventh  book  t  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  that  prelate  was  then  dead,  so  that 
we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  the  publication  of  GeoflF- 
rey's  history  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1147,  for  bishop 
Alexander  died  abroad  in  August,  and  earl  Robert  died 
at  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year.  It  was  partly 
perhaps  the  reputation  of  this  book  which  procured  its  au- 
thor the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  February  of  1152, 
which  he  enjoyed  but  a  very  brief  period,  for  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Geoffrey  died  in  1154.|  Geoff- 
rey's "  History ''  soon  became  extensively  popular,  and 
within  no  long  time  after  its  publication  the  celebrity 
which  he  had  given  to  the  legendary  king  Arthur  obtained 
for  him  the  title  of  Galfridus  Arturu8,§ 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
History  of  the  British  Kings  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
tissue  of  fables.  Its  author  was  either  deceived  by  his 
materials,  or  he  wished  to  deceive  his  readers.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  he  did  not  intentionally  deceive,  we  must  under- 
stand, by  translatiny  the  Breton  book,  that  he  meant  only 

*  Nondum  autem  ad  hunc  locum  hUtoriee  perveneram,  com,  de  Merlino 
divulgato  rumore,  compellebant  me  undique  contemporanei  mei  prophetiAS 
ipsios  edere,  maxime  autem  Alexander  LincolniensiB  episcopua,  vir  BOmmie 
religionis  et  prudentise. 

t  Non  erat  alter  in  clero  sive  in  populo  cui  tot  famolarentur  nobiles,  quoa 
ipsius  mansueta  pietas  et  benigna  largitas  in  obsequium  ejns  allieiebai. 

X  Henry  Wharton,  De  Episcopis  Assavens.,  p.  305,  306.  The  Godefri- 
dus  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whom  Godwin  has  confounded  with  Geoff rej,  was 
certainly  another  person  who  subsequently  held  the  see. 

§  Gaufridus  hie  dictus  est,  ag:nomen  habens  Arturi ;  pro  eo  quod  fabulas 
de  Arturo,  &c.  Guil.  Neubrig.  Hist,  prohcra. — HistoriaBritonum  a  Galfrido 
Arthuro  tractata,  Girald.  Cambr.  lib.  i,  c.  5, 
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working  up  the  materials  furnished  by  it  into  his  history ; 
for  some  parts  of  the  latter  work  are  mere  compilations 
by  himself  from  the  old  writers  on  British  affairs  then  com- 
monly referred  to.    The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
book  which  Geoffirey  obtained  from  Walter  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  solution.     It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  the  Bretons^  like  all  nations  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  history^  possessed  a  mythic  genealogy  of  their 
princes,  commencing  with  a  long  list  of  heroes  (or  demigods) 
and  continued  down  to  their  great  fabulous  hero  Arthur^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythic  genealogy 
is  brought  down  to  Woden,  and  that  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth mistook  this  for  veracious  history,  and  supposed 
that  it  concerned  the  Britons  of  our  island.     If  a  writer  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  treated  in  the  same  manner  the 
mythic  genealogy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  the  romantic 
legends  relating  to  it  then  in  existence,  he  would  have 
made  a  work  precisely  similar  to  the  History  of  the  British 
Kings.    The  legends  of  the  British  kings  appear  to  haye 
been  brought  over  from  Bretagne,  and  not  to  have  had 
their  origin  among  the  Welsh ;  for  we  not  only  find  no 
traces  of  them  before  the  Norman  conquest,  when  multi- 
tudes of  Bretons  came  in  with  the  invaders,  but,  although 
we  begin  to  observe  traces  of  the  legends  relating  to  Arthur 
and  Merlin  before  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote,  yet  even 
the  Welsh  of  that  time  appear  to  have  rejected  his  narra- 
tive as  fabulous.     Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  wrote  in  the 
same  century  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  tells  us  of  a 
Welshman  who  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  evil  spirits,  and 
who  gave  an  unerring  judgment  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
books  placed  before  him  or  in  his  hands,  by  the  freedom 
with  which  the  evil  spirits  approached  them:  ^^Once/' 
says  Giraldus,  ^^when  he  was  much  tormented  by  the  evil 
spirits,  he  placed  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  his  bosom, 
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ytheh  Ihey  immediately  ttoished  ffoin  his  sight,  flying 
i.'Wtif  like  birds ;  afterwards  he  laid  the  gospel  aside^  and 
for  the  sake  df  experiment  tbok  the  Histotjr  bf  the  Britons, 
by  GaUHdus  Arthurus,  in  its  plaee^  when  they  tetunted 
atid  tiorered  hot  only  his  bddy,  but  the  book  in  his  bd^om, 
fet  tnoi'e  thickly  lind  more  troublesome  thun  usual/'* 
A  c5dlltemj)orary  of  Giraldus,  William  df  Neitbury,  also 
indicates  the  eommon  opinion  of  the  falsetiess  of  this 
history,  and  treats  its  author  with  remarkable  rudeliess.f 

In  il(pite  of  the  judgnlent  of  the  sober  histdrians  of  the 
age  ih  which  it  was  published,  Geoflfrey^s  history  became 
exttositely  popular,  and  there  are  few  other  wdrks  of 
whidh  ho  great  a  numbet  of  copies  exist  in  manuscript. 
He  hdd,  Unknowingly  perhaps^  Irandered  from  the  domain 
df  history  into  that  of  romance,  which  was  more  agreeable 
to  the  tast^  of  his  time.  His  bdok  was  sodn  translated 
Ihto  Angld-Nbrman,  into  English,  and  erett  into  Welsh, 
and  each  subceisire  translator  added  td  his  original  from 
other  legends  or  from  his  own  imagination.  Within  a 
cehtuiy  after  its  first  publication  it  was  generally  adopted 
by  writers  on  English  histoty,  and  during  sereral  centuries 
only  on(5  or  two  Hre  instances  occur  of  persdns  who  ven- 

*  Girald.  Camht,  Itinto.  Caubric,  Ub.  I,  o.  5. 

t  Quidam  nostris  temporibus  . . .  Gaafridus  hio  dictua  est,  agnomen  habens 
Arturi,  pro  eo  quod  fabnlas  de  Arturo  ex  priscis  Britonnm  figmehtis  snmpias, 
bt  ex.  proprio  aiictas,  ^er  flnperdoctlim  Latinl  sermoni^  eoloreili,  hodefito 
histone  nomine  palliarit  .  *  •  Pneterea  in  libro  Btio,  quern  Britonnm  Histo- 
riam  vocat,  quam  petulanter  et  impudenter  fere  per  omnia  mentiatur,  nemo 
nisi  yeteriim  historiamm  ignarus,  cum  in  librtlm  illtim  incidit,  ambigere 
klliiiur  .  .  ;  Omitto  quanta  de  gestis  Brltotmm  ante  Julii  Cesaria  imperium 
et  adfentum  homo  ille  confixerit,  vel  ab  aliia  conficta  tanqnam  autentica, 
scripserit.  Omitto  qusecunque  in  laudibtls  Britonum  contra  fidem  hiatoricse 
^teritjitis  delifaTit,  &e.-~Wil.  Neubrig.  De  rebus  Angliei^  prdoem.  It  is 
bardlf  iifecessary  to  refer  to  the  numerous  attempts  which  hare  been  inade 
to  defend  Geoffrey  and  his  history :  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  want 
of  critical  discrimination.  The  introduction  to  tliomson's  translation  inay 
bb  bdtea  as  k  specimeti. 
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tiired  to  speak  against  its  veracity.  The  beautiful  stories 
with  which  it  abounds  became  the  foundation  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  national  literatut^^  and  its  author 
has  thus  obtained  a  place  among  the  classical  writers  of 
our  island.  The  first  part  of  the  history  of  king  Lear 
win  serve  M  a  specimen  of  GeoflFrey's  style,  which  is  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  common  writers  of  his  age. 

Cedente  igitar  fatis  Baldado  erigitur  Leir  ejasdem  fUios  in  regem,  qui 
lexaginta  annis  patriam  Tiriliter  rexit.     u£dificavit  autem  super  flavium 
Soram  civitatem  quae  Britonum  lingna  Kaerleir,  Saxonice  Leircestre  nuncu- 
patur.     Cai  negata  mascalini  sexns  prole»  natae  Btint  filiie  tres  Tocatie  Gono- 
rilla,  Ragana»  Cordeilla.  Qui  eas  miro  amore  sed  maximo  minimam,  Cordeil- 
1am  Tidelicety  diligebat.     Comque  in  senectutem  Tergere  coepiaset,  cogitayit 
regnum  suum  ipsis  dividere,  eoque  talibus  maritis  dare  qui  easdem  cum  regno 
habcrent.     Sed  ut  sciret  quie  illarnm  regni  potiore  parte  dlg^ior  esset,  adiTit 
singnlas  sciscitans  que  ipsum  plus  diligeret.     Interrogante  ergo  illo,  Crono- 
rilla  prima  respondente  numina  coeli  testata  est  patrem  sibi  plus  cordi  esse 
quam  aiiimam  qua  degebat :  cui  pater,  "Quoniam  senectutem  meam  vltsB 
tarn  pNeposnistiy  te,  charissima  filla,  marltabo  juTenl  quemcunque  elegerls» 
cum  tertia  parte  Britanniae."    Deinde  Ragana»  quae  secnnda  erat,  exemplo 
sororis  suae  benevolentiam  patris  allicere  Tolens,  jurejurando  respondit  se 
nullatetius  conceptum  exprlmere  posse,  nisi  quod  ipsum  super  omnes  crea- 
tnras  diligent.   Credulus  ergo  pater  cadem  dignitate  quam  primogenitse  pro- 
miserat,  cum  tertia  videlicet  parte  regni  eam  maritandam  ducit.    At  Cor- 
deilla ultima  cum  intellexisset  eum  predictarum  adulationibus  acquievisse, 
tentare  ilium  cupiens  aliter  respondere  pergit ;  "  Est  uspiam,  mi  pater,  filia 
quae  patrem  suum  plusquam  patrem  diligere  praesumat  ?  Non  reor  equidem 
ullam  esse  quae  hoc  fateri  audeat,  nisi  jocosis  verbis  verltatem  celare  nitatur : 
nempe  ego  dilexi  te  semper  ut  patrem,  nee  adhuc  a  pfoposito  diver ter>  etsi  a 
me  magis  extorquere  insistis  ;  audi  in  te  mei  amoris  quantitatem,  et  ^em 
adversus  te  jugiter  habeo,  et  interrogationibus  tuis  finem  impone,  etenim 
quantum  habes  tantum  vales  tantumque  te  diligo.*'     Porro  pater  iratus  eam 
ex  abundantia  stomachi    dixisse  vehementer   indignans,   quae   respondens 
erat  manifestare  non  distulit ;  **  Quia  in  tantum  senectutem  patris  tui  spre- 
visti,  ut  vel  eo  amore  quo  me  sorores  tuae  diligunt  dedignata  es  diligere,  ego 
et  te  dedignabor,  nee  usquam  in  regno  meo  cum  tuis  sororibus  partem 
habebis :  non  dico  tamen,  cum  filia  mea  sis,  quin  alicui  (si  ilium  fortuna 
obtulerit)  utcunque  maritem ;  illud  autem  affirmo,  quod  nunquam  eo  honore 
quo  sorores  tuas  te  maritare  laborabo,  quippe  cum  te  hucusque  plusquam 
caeteras  dilexerim,  tu  vero  me  minus  quam  reliquae  diligas."  Nee  mora,  con- 
silio  procerum  regni  dedit  praedictas  puellas  duas  duobus  ducibus,  Comubiae 
videlicet  et  Albanisey  cum  medietatae  tantum  insulae  dum  ipse  viveret,  post 
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obitum  antem  ejus  totam  monarchiam  Britannise  eisdem  habendam  con» 
cedebat. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin  formed  originally  a  distinct  work  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Britons:  we  frequently  find  it  separate  in 
early  manuscripts,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  learned  commentary  by  Alanus  de 
Insulis,  which  contains  some  valuable  notices  of  English 
history.  Another  life  of  Merlin,  written  in  very  superior 
Latin  verse,  has  also  been  long  attributed  to  Geofirey  of 
Monmouth,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason.  In 
this  poem  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  so  entirely 
different  from  the  prose  account  of  Merlin  by  Geoflfrey, 
and  it  is  written  with  so  much  more  spirit  and  genius,  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  its  being  the  composition  of  another 
person.  None  of  the  allusions  of  the  writer  of  the  poem  to 
himself  agree  with  the  person  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
He  speak|  of  himself  as  a  well  known  poet ;  he  addresses 
his  poem  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ^^the  glory  of 
prelates,*^  and  complains  of  the  neglect  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  his  predecessor. 

Fatidici  Talis  rabiem  musamque  jocosam 
Merlini  cantare  paro :  tu  conige  carmen, 
Gloria  pontificamy  calamos  moderando,  Robertc  ! 
Scimus  enim  quia  te  perfudit  nectare  sacro 
Philosophia  suo,  fecitque  per  omnia  doctnm, 
Ut  docnmenta  dares,  dux  et  pneceptor  in  orbe. 
Ergo  meis  coeptis  fayeas,  yatemque  tueri 
Anspicio  meliore  Telis,  qoam  fecerit  alter 
Coi  modo  succedis,  merito  promotus  honori : 
Sic  etenim  mores,  sic  vita  probata  genusque, 
Utilitasque  loci,  clems  populnsque  petebant; 
Unde  modo  felix  Lincolnia  fertnr  ad  astra. 
Ergo  te  cuperem  complecti  carmine  digno : 
Sed  non  safficio,  licet  Orpheus  et  Camerinus 
Et  Macer  et  Marius,  magnique  Rabirius  oris, 
Ore  meo  canerent,  Musis  comitantibus,  omnes. 
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Ad  Tos,  consuetse  mecum  cantare  Camocns, 
Propositum  cantemus  opus,  cytharamque  sonate. 

Robert  de  Cheineto,  the  only  Robert  to  whom  Geoffrey 
could  have  dedicated  the  poem^  had  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  any  of  the  epithets  here  bestowed  on  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whose  predecessor  Alexander  was  the  historian's 
patron  and  friend ;  while  the  description  applies  so  ex- 
actly to  the  great  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Robert  Grost^te,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  attributing 
the  metrical  life  of  Merlin  to  some  poet  who  sought  his 
patronage.  The  error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
following  lines  found  at  the  end  of  the  poem  in  the  only 
perfect  manuscript  now  extant,  and  probably  composed 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  some  writer 
who,  finding  it  without  any  name  of  its  author,  was  led  by 
its  subject  to  attribute  it  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth : — 

Duximus  ad  metam  carmen  :  tos  ergo,  Britanni, 
Laurea  serta  date  Gaufrido  de  Monumeta. 
Est  etenim  Tester :  nam  quondam  prselia  vestra 
Vestrorumque  ducum  cecinit,  scriptitque  libellum 
Quern  nunc  Gesta  vocant  Britonum  celebrata  per  orbem. 

Another  work  has  been  attributed  with  still  less  reason 
to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  It  is  extant  in  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge,* and  is  entitled  Compendium  Gaufredi  de  Corpore 
Christi  et  Sacramento  EucharistuB.  But  its  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Frenchman,  who  was  in  his  youth  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  until  he  deserted  his  school  to  range 
himself  under  the  scholastic  banner  of  St.  Bernard ;  it  is 
in  fact  a  well-known  treatise  of  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.  Bale 
gives  several  other  titles  of  books  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  are  so  evidently 
tlie  ofi^spring  of  his  oym  imagination  that  they  deserve  no 
further  consideration. 

♦  No.  177,  art.  44,  and  No.  331,  art.  8. 
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BditUnu. 

Britftnie  vtriusq^  regu  &  pricipu  Origo  &  Gesta  insignia  ab  GalMdo  Mone- 
l^atensi  ex  aptiqiuMimis  Britannict  senaoni«  monimientia  in  Latinam 
sermonem  e  tradacta  &  fib  Ascensio  cum  &  impedio  magistri  I^iopii 
Cauellati  in  lucem  edita  :  prostant  in  einsdem  aedibos.  4to.  Id.  Jul. 
1508. 

Biitanoi»  y^osqi  Regu  et  Princippm  Origo  9t  gesta  iiupignift  «b  Gallrido 
Monemntensi  ex  anti^uissimis  Britannici  sepnonis  iponnmentis  in 
Latinam  tradncta :  &  ab  Ascensio  mrsus  majore  accoratione  impressa. 
VBnundantnr  in  eiusdem  sedibos.    4to.     Id.  Septem.  1517. 

Benun  Biitanpipan^n,  in  est  Angliae,  Sootiae,  Ticii^ara^ci^^  losulanun  a<} 
regionum,  Scriptores  yetnstiores  ac  prtecipui.  Fol.  Heidelberg»  (Con^- 
melin.)  1587.  pp.  1 — 9S,  Galfredi  Monumetensis  Historiae  Regam 
Biitvmise. 

Prophetia  Anglicana»  Merlini  Ambro^ii  Britanni,  es^  inci|bo(  olim  (ut  hoiiii* 

num  fama  est)  ante  annos  mille  ducentos  circiter  in  Anglia  nati,  Yati^ 

cinia  et  Prtedictiones ;  a  Galfredo  Monnmetensi  Latine  conyersse  :  una 

com  septem  libris  explanationoni.  •  •  •  Alani  de  Inanlis,  &c.  Francoftirti, 

1603.    Small  8yo. 

Propbetia  Anglicana  et  Romana,  boc  est,  Merlini  Ambrosii  Britanni,  ex 
incabo  olim  ante  annos  mille  ducentos  in  Anglia  nati,  Vatidnia,  a  Gal- 
fredo Monnmetensi  Latine  ponscripta,  T^n»  cum  Septem  Libnt  Explana- 
tionum. . . .  Alani  de  ^nsulis,  &e.    Fr^cofurt|,  1608.  8to* 

Gaufridi  Arthuri  Monemutbeiisis  Arct^idifUM)ni,  postei^  Tero  episoopi  Asa- 
phensis,  de  Vita  et  Yaticiniia  Merlin^  Calidonii  carmen  heroioum.  Lon- 
dini,  1830.  4to.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Blacki  for  tbe  Roxburgbe  Club. 

GaUridi  de  Monemuta  Vita  l^erlini.  Vie  de  Merlin  attribu^  k  Geoffroj  de 
Monmoutb,  suivie  des  Proph^ties  de  ce  Barde,  tir^s  du  iv"  livre  de 
I'Histoire  des  Bretons ;  publides,  d*apris  les  Manuscrits  de  Londres, 
par  Francisque  Micbel  et  Thomas  Wrigbt.    Parisiis,  1837.  8yo. 

Galfiridi  Monumetensis  Historia  Britonum,  nunc  primum  in  Anglia  ex  novem 
codicibus  MSStis.  edito,  ab  I.  A.  Giles,  e  C.C.C.  Oxon.  8to.  (in  the 
pru8.) 

DrantlatiofM, 

The  British  History,  translated  into  English  from  the  Latin  of  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth.  With  a  large  Preface  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
History.  By  Aaro^  Thompson,  late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon.  8yo. 
London,  1718. 

The  British  History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  In  twelye  books.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  by  A.  Thompson,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  by  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  8to.  London,  1843. 
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GAIMAR  AND  DAVID. 

Geoffrey  Gaimar  was  a  distinguished  trouv^re  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  All  we  know  of  his  personal  history  is 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Constance,  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Fitz  Gilbert,  at  whose  request  he  composed 
his  history  of  England  in  Anglo-Norman  verse.  He  was 
the  first  who  published  an  Anglo-Norman  version  of  the 
History  of  the  British  Kings  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  he  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  have  been  strangely  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  by  the  abb^  de  la  Rue,  who  believed 
that  he  translated  his  history  of  the  British  kings  from  a 
Welsh  book  independently  of  the  history  of  Geoffrey. 

Ici  Toil  del  rei  finer. 
Ceste  estorie  fist  translater 
Dame  Costimce  U  gentil ; 
Gaimar  i  mist  Mars  e  Averil 
£  tuz  les  dusze  mais, 
Ainx  k'il  oust  translate  des  reis. 
II  purchaca  maint  esamplaire, 
Liveres  Engleis  e  par  gramaire, 
£  en  Romanz  e  en  Latin, 
Ainz  k*en  pnst  traire  i  la  fin. 
Si  sa  dame  ne  li  aidast, 
Jk  a  nol  jor  ne  Facheyast. 
Ele  enveiad  k  Helmeslac 
Par  le  livere  Walter  Espac. 
Robert  li  quens  de  Gloucestre 
Fist  translater  icele  geste 
Solum  les  liveres  as  Waleis 
K'il  avoient  des  Bretons  reis  ; 
Walter  Espec  le  demandat, 
Li  quens  Robert  li  enveiat ; 
Puis  le  prestat  Walter  Espeo 
A  Haul  le  fis  GUebert. 
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Dame  distance  Penpruntat 

De  son  seignnr,  k'ele  mult  amat. 

Geffrai  Gaimar  ccl  livere  escrit, 

Le  translata  e  f^s  i  mist 

Ke  U  Waleis  ourent  leiss^, 

K*il  aveit  ainz  purclias*^, 

U  fust  k  dreit  u  fust  k  tort, 

Li  bon  livere  de  Oxeford, 

Ki  fust  Walter  Tarcediaen 

Si  en  amendat  son  livere  bicn. 

E  de  Testorie  de  Wincestre 

Fust  amende  ceste  geste ; 

De  Wassiugburc  un  livere  Engleis, 

U  il  trovad  escrit  des  reis 

E  de  tuz  les  emperurs 

Ke  de  Rome  furent  seignurs, 

E  de  Engleterre  ourent  trcu, 

Des  reis  ki  d'els  ourent  tenu, 

De  lur  vies  e  de  lur  plaiz, 

Des  aventures  e  des  faiz, 

Coment  chescons  maintint  la  tcrre, 

Quel  ama  pes,  e  liquel  guerre ; 

De  tut  le  plus  pout  yi  trover, 

Ki  en  cest  livere  volt  esgarder. 

It  appears  very  evidently  from  this  recital  that  the  only 
history  of  the  British  kings  used  by  Gaimar  was  the  then 
recently  published  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He 
says  that  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  had  caused  it  to  be 
translated  from  the  "  Welsh"  book^  a  mistake  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  original,  into  which  he  very  easily  fell, 
considering  the  dubious  import  of  the  Latin  Britanmcus 
at  that  time.  Walter  Espec,  a  Yorkshire  baron  well  known 
for  his  munificent  liberality,  obtained  a  coj^y  of  this  book, 
immediately  after  it  was  completed,  from  earl  Robert 
himself.  Subsequently,  after  long  seeking  for  it,  Gaimar 
heard  of  this  copy  in  the  possession  of  Walter  Espec,  and 
his  patroness,  through  the  means  of  her  husband,  obtained 
the  loan  of  it.  He  repeats  that  the  original  of  this  was 
the  "  Welsh'^  (i.  e.  Breton)  book  of  Oxford,  belonging  to 
Walter  the  archdeacon,  information  which  he  gleaned  from 
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Geoffrey's  preface.  Gaimar  then  tells  us  that  he  trans- 
lated and  transferred  the  facts  of  the  British  History  into 
his  own  book,  "  and  thereby  improved  his  book  very 
much.''  His  history  was  also  improved  by  the  Win- 
chester History,  as  well  as  by  an  English  book  of  Wassin- 
burgh,  where  he  found  the  histories  of  the  emperors  of 
Rome  to  whom  England  was  tributary,  and  of  the  kings 
who  held  of  them ;  perhaps  Alfred's  Orosius,  or  a  copy 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It  it  not  easy  to  say  where  M. 
de  la  Rue  learnt  that  Gaimar  had  Geofirey's  translation  of 
the  Breton  book  of  Walter  Calenius  and  also  a  translation 
of  a  Welsh  book  of  the  same  history,  and  that  he  cor- 
rected the  one  by  the  other. 

The  History  of  the  British  kings  formed  only  a  portion 
of  Gaimar's  history,  which  was  continued  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  princes 
of  the  Norman  dynasty ;  and  he  declares  at  the  conclusion 
his  intention  at  a  future  period  of  writing  a  separate  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.*  The  portion  translated  from 
Geofirey  of  Monmouth  appears  to  have  been  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  later  and  probably  more  ample  ver- 
sion of  Wace,  that  it  seems  now  to  be  lost;  and  the 
only  part  extant  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  with  the  con- 
clusion, preserved  in  four  manuscripts!  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Brut  of  Wace.  Gaimar's  history  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  his  time,  several  of  which  appear  in  his  story, 
such  as  the  romance  of  Havelok,  and  the  story  of  Herc- 

*  Ore  dit  Gaimar,  8*il  ad  guaranty 
Del  rei  Henri  dirrat  avant, 
Ke  8^1  en  yolt  un  poi  parler, 
E  de  6a  Tie  translater, 
Tels  mil  choses  en  parrad  dire 
Ke  unkcs  Davit  ne  list  escrivere,  Sec, 
t  MS.  Reg.  13  A.  XXI.  and  three  manuscripts  in  the  College  of  Arms 
and  in  the  libnuries  of  Durham  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals. 
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Wfurdr  His  style  is^  pn  tl^e  whol^^  more  pleasing  than  that 
of  Wace.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  with  tolerable  precisio^ 
the  period  at  which  he  wrote  his  history  by  the  persons  to 
whom  he  alludes.  M.  de  la  Jl^e  was  wrong  in  supposing 
thf^t  it  must  have  been  finished  before  the  death  of  Robert 
earl  of  Gloucester ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  n^ore  than  pro- 
bable that  it  was  begun  subsequently  to  that  event?  Butj 
as  Walter  Espec  died  in  1153^  andj  as  Gaimar  ipentions 
Adelaide  of  Louvaine  as  still  living,  who  died  in  1151, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  poet  wrote  between  1147 
and  1151, 

Gaimar  speaks  of  a  contemporary  AnglorNormau  poet 
named  David,  who  had  written  by  order  of  Adelaide  of 
Louvaine  a  metrical  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  which 
Gaimar  blames  as  barren  in  details  and  in  historical  in- 
terest ;  and  he  advises  him  to  revise  and  enlarge  bis  work. 
Tet  he  says  that  queen  Adelaide  held  it  in  great;  esteem, 
and  thfit  his  patroness  the  lady  Constance  had  giyen  a 
mark  of  silver  to  have  a  transcript,  which  she  frequently 
read  ^*  in  her  chamber/^*  We  have  no  other  informfition 
relating  to  this  trouv^re  or  his  works. 

BditioM, 

The  ancient  English  romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane ;  «fxsompa^eci  by  the 
French  text :  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  Frede- 
rick Madden,  Esq. .  ..Printed  for  the  Rozburghe  Club.  London,  1898. 
4to.  pp.  149 — 180.  The  portion  of  Gaimar  which  relateato  the  itorj 
of  HaTelok. 

Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes.  Reeueil  d'Eztraits  et  d^Ecrits  relatifs  k 
PHiitoire  de  Normandie  et  de  TAnglecerre  pendant  lea  xi*  et  xii* 
aidclea ;  public. .  par  Francisque  Michel.  Tome  premier.  8to.  Rouen, 
1835.  The  latter  portion  of  Gaimar's  History,  commencing  with  the 
Norman  conquest. 

Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  vol.  i. 
pp.  764 — 829,  L'Estorie  des  Engles  solum  la  Translation  maistre  Gef- 
frei  Gaimar.  The  portion  of  the  history  previous  to  the  Conquest,  with 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  himself 
and  his  undertaking. 


*  See  tho  canolnding  lines  oj  Gmnr'i  Hlitory« 
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ALFRED  OF  BBVEIRLET. 

This  author  derives  his  chief  importance  fron^  the  dis- 
pute which  has  ari^sen  whether  he  preceded  pr  cim^  ^ftef 
Geoffrey  of  Monmquth.  {listoris^ns  and  bibUograp^ers 
have  all  fixed  at  too  ^rly  a  date  the  period  when  Alfred  of 
Beverley  compiled  his  history.  All  that  we  kpow  Qf  hia 
Ufe  is  4erived  from  his  qwn  i^tings.  It  is  probable  t^at  ^P 
wa9  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  c^ntury^  fqx 
he  states  ^t  the  commencement  of  his  book  that  the  polony 
of  Flemings  had  been  planted  in  the  neighbourboo4  of  Ros3 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  |)y  King  IJenry  L,  in  /Us  time^  ^i^ 
event  which  is  considered  to  have  taken  place  about  ^.p. 
1105.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  days  of  ^^his  silence/^ 
when  the  diocese  of  York  laboured  under  an  interdictj  and 
the  clergy  were  npt  allowed  to  perform  their  ecclesiastical 
duties,*  he  tried  to  occupy  his  forced  leisure,  and  turn 
away  his  thoughts  from  the  vexations  with  which  he  was 
encompassed  to  the  study  of  history,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance he  derived  his  taste  for  historical  researches. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Alfred  refers  to  the 
troubles  which  arose  in  the  diocese  of  York  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  archbishops,  Henry  and  William,  sup- 
ported ^eyorally  l^y  ^^  contending  parties  in  the  civil  con- 
vulsiong  of  the  reign  of  Stephen.f    This  dispute,  which 

^  In  dkl^iii  tUcntii  noitri,  quando  non  poteramiu  reddere  Deo  que  Dei 
«rant,  et  tamen  cogebamur  reddere  Csiiari  que  Csiaria  erant,  quod  propter 
prssentem  excommnnicatoruin  multitudinem  secundum  Londoniensii  concUii 
decretum  a  divinii  ceiaahamns»  et  regiis  exactionibui  afflict!  Titam  tadioaam 
«gebamiUi  graasaote  oppreasione  qua,  expuUia  ad  regia  edictum  de  tedibua 
fBia  ecdeiin  mmtrm  columiua,  din  graviterque  yezatoa  mm. — Alfr.  Beverl. 
in  prolog,  p.  S. 

t  See  Qodwin.  de  EpiMopis. 
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began  in  1141  or  1142^  causing  the  diocese  to  be  placed 
under  an  interdict,  only  ended  with  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop William,  who  was  poisoned,as  it  is  said,  by  his  clergy 
in  1154.  While  occupied  with  his  historical  researches,  it 
appears  that  the  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was 
published,  and  began  to  create  a  great  sensation.  Alfred, 
hearing  people  talk  of  British  kings  of  whom  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  and  ashamed  to  be  obliged  continually  to 
confess  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  became  anxious 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  new  history,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty succeeded.  He  perused  it  with  avidity,  and,  charmed 
with  the  novelty  of  its  contents,  he  would  have  made  a 
transcript  of  it  for  himself,  if  he  had  been  allowed  sufficient 
time  and  had  possessed  money  enough  to  buy  the  materials 
at  once ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  he  determined  to 
make  an  abridgment  of  it.*  Alfred,  like  Gaimar,  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  the 
author  of  the  book  he  abridged,  but  he  quotes  it  by 
the  title  which  Geoffrey  gave  to  it,  Historia  Britonuniyf 
and  no  one  who  has  read  over  the  two  books  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  Geoffrey^s  history  was  the  original,  for 
Alfred  often  transfers  Geoffrey^s  words  to  his  own  book. 
It  appears  quite  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Alfred 
speaks,  that  all  that  was  known  about  this  history  origi- 
nated in  the  work  of  Geoffrey,  and  that  it  was  quite  new 

'*'  Queesivi  historiam,  et  ea  tU  inventa,  lectioni  ejus  intentissime  studium 
adhibui.  Damque  rerum  antiquarum  nora  lectione  delectarer,  mox  mihi 
animus  ad  earn  transcribendam  scatebat,  sed  temporis  opportunitas  et  mar- 
snpii  facultas  noa  suppetebat.  Ut  autem  desiderio  gliscenti  aliqua  ex  parte 
satisfacerem. . . .  de  preefata  historia  queedam  dcflorare  studui. — Alf.  Bev.  in 
Prolog,  at  supra. 

t  He  sometimes  refers  his  readers  to  the  HUtoria  Britonum  for  the 
details  of  the  more  interesting  stories,  as  in  that  of  Lear, — Qualiter  autem 
vergente  eo  in  senium,  ipse  a  duabus  iiliabus  spretus  et  ab  earum  mantis  sit 

pulsatusi  qualiterque  junior  filia  eum  susceperit,  &c Historia  Britonum 

plenius  docet. — Alfr.  Beveri.  p.  14. 
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even  to  historians^  and  on  that  account  had  excited  much 
curiosity. 

Alfred  goes  on  to  inform  us  that,  having  abridged  the 
history  of  the  Britons,  he  determined  to  abridge  other 
historians,  so  as  to  continue  his  book  through  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  times.  We  trace  as  having  gone  through 
this  process,  among  others,  Bede,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
and  the  northern  writer,  Simeon  of  Durham,  which  his- 
torian appears  to  have  been  the  last  he  used,  for  Alfred's 
history  closes  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Simeon, 
A.D.  1129,  the  29th  year  of  Henry  I.  Many  writers,  be- 
lieving that  he  continued  his  history  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
have  fixed  upon  that  year  as  the  date  of  his  death,  which 
probably  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.* 
W^e  only  know  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Beverley ;  the  titles 
in  the  earlier  manuscripts  are  unanimous  that  he  was 
treasurer  of  that  church,  or,  as  one  manuscript  called  him, 
sacristan,  which  was  but  another  name  for  the  same  office. 
Some  modem  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion,  directly 
opposed  to  the  historical  evidence,  that  the  title  of  trea- 
surer was  given  him  only  as  a  literary  honour,  because 
his  book  is  a  ireas^ure  of  history,  which  it  certainly  is  not. 
His  historical  notices  are  extremely  brief,  and  his  style  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  writers  of  his  age  :  the  following  lines 
include  the  period  from  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  king 
William's  departure  for  Normandy. 

Anno  igitnr  M^'lxvi  ab  incamatione  Domini  dux  Normannorum  WillielmuB, 
occiso  in  bello  rege  Haroldo,  ab  Hastinga  moyens,  yastatis  provinciis,  venit 
ad  Wertham,  ubi  Aldredus  archiepiscopus,  Wlstanus  Wigorniensis  epiaco- 
pu8,  Walterus  Herefordensia  episcopus,  clito  Edgarus,  comites  Edwinus  et 


'^'  He  appears  also  to  have  used  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  bis 
account  of  the  four  wonders  of  Britain  in  his  prologue  as  it  now  stands,  and 
the  verses  beginning  with  the  words,  *'  Anglia  terra  ferax,**  with  which  John 
Withamstede  says  the  book  commenced,  were  taken. 


i 
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MonduiiUi  M  do  Landonla  qtilqU  ineliorM,  cam  mOltU  «d  etm  Tdwrant, 
et  ittii  obiidibnj  illi  deditioQem  fecenint,  Gdslitatemqac  jonHenuit.  Inds 
cam  eierdtD  Liuidoaiun  adii^  et  in  die  Natalie  Domini  ab  Aldtedo  Ebora- 
ednU  tnMepiteopD,  qnli  Stigandai  ClntilaHMiill  afeUBtdieepiu  i  papa 
edsmniatu  end  palliOm  noti  laKoplMe  canonloe,  Ipnd  WMtrnmasterinm  lit 
l^em  conaectatiu  eat  honoriGce  :  priu,  nt  idem  arohiepiscopua  exigebat  ab 
M,  ante  altare  Sancti  Fstri  coram  clero  et  popolo  jur^arando  promitteui, 
M  tdlB  lanetM  Del  Meledai  «c  reetotea  eamm  deftndere,  et  ettUctani  potm- 
lun  libl  nl^octtim  jnata  as  repdi  prorldentia  regere,  rectam  lagsm  Rtatiwn, 
taaen,  raptnaa  injuataque  penitni  interdicera.  Poat  )um  in  Qiiadragetiiiia 
m  Villieliniia  Normanniam  repetiit. 

Bale  has  increased  the  number  of  works  attributed  to 
Al£red  of  Beverley,  by  making  three  different  titles  out  of 
his  one  known  historical  epitome.  He  is  said  to  hare 
written  a  life  of  John  of  Beverley ';  but  we  know  with  more 
oertun^  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  rights 
and  pririlegeB  of  hin  church,  which  he  is  said  in  the  title 
to  have  translated  from  English  into  Latin,  and  which 
was  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library,  but  the  volume 
containing  it  unfortunately  perished  in  the  fin!.* 


Alnredi  fieverlacentii  Annalea,  aive  Kiatoria  de  Oettii  R^tun  BrltannlK, 
Ufrria  IX.  e  codice  perTetiLatD....DeiCffI)ait  edlditqiie  Tha.  HeaMdna. 
Oionfl,  1716.  BtO. 


OSBERN  OP  GLOUCEStfitt. 

OsBEAN,  monk  of  Gloucester,  who  is  only  known  to  us 
throQgh  bia  writings,  holds  a  high  place  among  the  theolo- 
gical writers  of  the  twelfth  century.   Leland  passes  a  wand 


*  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  C.  zyi.  Llbertatea  Eceleila  S.  Job.  BMerlie.  cum 
priiilegUa  apottoUda  et  epIacopaUbna,  qnaa  nutglatw  Alnredtti  aacilita  ejaa- 
dem   eecltrie  de  Anglico  In  lathmm   tranatolit.      Ftlnc.   Dttuna  ptr 
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etllogium  on  his  style  khd  learning,  which  is  ridt  altogethei* 
unm^iited.  As  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  Gilbert 
bishop  of  Hereford,  who  held  that  see  from  ll4d  to  1 162, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  Uved  in  the  society  of  that  prelate 
while  he  Was  abbot  of  QlOticester,  ftdm  Which  office  he 
flrrts  promoted  to  the  episcopacy,  Osbern  ititiy  be  cbh- 
sidered  as  hating  flourished  iti  1150.  We  have  no  further 
inforiliation  relating  to  his  life. 

Osbern's  Latinity  is  good  for  the  age,  atid  his  style, 
considering  the  subject,  is  easy  and  agreeable.  His  din- 
logues,  which  fdtta  properljf  One  Wdrk,  are  a  kihd  of 
commentary  on  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  his 
friend  Nicholas,  probably  a  monk  of  the  same  house,  is 
tnad^  to  Hise  objections  to  diflereiit  points  in  the  sacred 
text,  which  Osbern,  in  reply,  explains  and  defendi^;  The 
following  extract  from  the  dialogue  on  the  book  of  Genesis 
will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  this  work  : — 

Nieol.  Sana  sunt  ista,  et  animo  maxime  imprimenda.  Sed  com  scriptum 
sit,  Qui  viyit  in  aetemnm  creoyit  omnia  simnl»  qnare  Moyses  divisis  tempori- 
bns  aaserit  omnia  creata  ?  Plurimnm  fateor  diasonare  videtur,  cum  una 
scriptora  simol  omnia,  alia  separatim  et  diyise  testatur  creata. 

dfflerAttl.  ttndeih  illam  et  infoimem  rertim  tn^tterlAm  ftimnl  Dens  creavit, 
i.  n.  itt  esiet  ^noddam  nniTersitatis  primordiam  de  nihild  coniistere  fedt, 
quB  nee  a  Deo  adeo^informis  fait  at  a  formoeo  fectore  sine  forma  omnino  for- 
maretur ;  sed  iccirco  maxime  dicitar  quasi  informiter  creata,  vel  quia  nee  dam 
kthc  totrnMim  in  qua  return  ot-dinatio  consistit  recepit  ttaustatem,  vel  quia 
IB  !|ii«  cfeationis  permixtione  sic  foit  omnium  pariter  eis  essentia,  ut  non- 
dam  fades  singulonim  appareret  distincta.  Non  enim  in  ilia  ereatione  ista 
iiodie  ilia  in  crastino  prius  quaedam,  qusedam  prodierunt  posterius ;  sed  ita 
ptftios  sinnil,  tit  ttniversorom  in  Una  permixtione  ddesset  concreatio,  et  omnia 
in  his  per  substantiam  seminalem  condita  assent,  que  in  suo  nondum 
ordine  distincta  apparebant.  Nee  mora  banc  secuta  est  aut  tarditas,  quia 
eMbax  anhni  iiii{>erium  qoam  celerem  protolit  ^erttm  efiectum,  quie  etiam 
adeo  in  melial  prof^cit,  ut  qal  prius  ex  potentia  diyini  dpiflcis  existentin 
naturam  assumpsit,  protinus  ex  ejusdem  beneficio  forms  et  decoris  oma- 
tnm  assumeret,  et  sic,  secundum  propbetam,  fecit  t)eils  quie  facta  sunt, 
COM  bnitila  priiis  iil  rerum  processerunt  creatioiiem,  deilide  se  manifestius 
ostenderunt  in  creationis  distinctionem. 

Osbern  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Judges, 
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in  six  books^  dedicated  to  Gilbert  bishop  of  Hereford ; 
and  four  treatises  on  the  Incarnation^  Nativity,  Passion^ 
and  Resurrection,  of  Christ,  which  appear  to  compose  one 
continued  work. 

All  the  works  above  mentioned  are  contained  in  one 
very  handsome  manuscript  on  vellum  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,* which  Leland,  who  saw  it  at  Gloucester,  believed 
to  be  Osbern's  original  copy.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  other  copy  of  Osbern's  writings  is  known  to  exist, 
and  none  of  them  have  been  printed.  Leland  mentions 
another  work  by  Osbern,  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Hamelin, 
and  entitled  Panormia,  which  Bale  attributes  to  Osbern  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  time  of.  Leland  a  manuscript  of  this 
work  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  at  Gloucester,  but  it 
appears  to  be  now  lost. 


LAURENCE  OF  DURHAM. 

The  most  remarkable  writer  of  Latin  verse  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen  \vas  Laurence,  a  monk  of  Durham,  where 
he  first  held  the  office  of  precentor,  and  was  then  taken 
to  court  in  the  capacity  of  a  chaplain,  and  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  king.f  He  was  made  prior  of  Durham 
about  the  year  1149.  An  old  historian  of  the  see  of 
Durham  describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  great  discretion  and 
honest  conversation,  skilled  in  the  law,  endowed  with 
eloquence,  well  grounded  in  the  divine  institutes,  and  not 
needing  to  beg  counsel  of  others  in  adversity.'*J     This 

*  MS.  Reg.  6  D.  IX. 

I  See  the  Prologue  to  his  Hypognosticon,  and  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  p.  787. 

X  Rogero  priori  successit  LaurcDtitu,  vir  magnsc  discretionis  et  honestae 
conycrsationis,  in  jure  peritas,  cloqnentio  prsedituSi  divinis  instituUs  safTi- 
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writer  informs  us  that  Laurence  died  in  1154,  prior  of 
Durham;*  so  that  Leland  must  be  in  error,  when  he 
states  that  he  was  made  abbot  of  Westminster  by  Henry  I. 
We  learn  from  another  annalist  of  the  see  of  Durham 
that  Laurence,  having  in  1153  accompanied  Hugh  the 
elect  bishop  to  Rome,  was  attacked  by  sickness  in  his 
way  back  and  died  in  France,  and  that  his  body  was 
brought  to  Durham  to  be  buried.f 

The  most  important  work  of  Laurence  of  Durham 
is  a  scriptural  history  in  nine  books,  written  in  Latin 
elegiacs,  under  the  title  of  Hypognosticon.  In  the  first 
six  books  Laurence  versifies  the  principal  events  of  the 
Old  Testament,  sometimes  paraphrasing  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  and  at  others  adding  reflections,  moralisations^ 
and  explanations  of  his  own.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
children  of  Adam,  he  tells  us  that  the  sons  of  Seth  were 
diligent  inquirers  into  the  natures  of  things. 

Cetera  posteritas  Seth  quid  facit?     Ilia  quid,  inquam, 

Stirps  agit  hie,  cui  nil  praeter  honesta  placet  ? 
Cui  comes  est  virtus,  cui  lex  natura  creatrix, 

Cui  dux  est  ratio,  cui  deus  ars  et  amor ; 
Cui  studium  causas  inquirere,  qualiter  iguem 

Temperat  aethereum  duplicis  algor  aquae  ; 
Quis  coeli  motus,  quibns  astra  recursibus  ipsi 

Obvia  discurrunt,  quidve  per  istud  agunt ; 
Ut  sol  nocte  diem  vel  mutat  lumine  noctem, 

Utque  calore  suo  res  animare  solet ; 
Quod  luDse  sit  opus,  quis  splendor,  et  ejus  in  orbem 

Cornua  quid  ducat,  quidve  resolvat  item ; 
Quid  sit  et  unde  mat  nix,  grando,  fulmen,  et  imber ; 

Quae  vis  ventorum,  quisve  sit  ortus  eis ; 
Quae  natura  feras,  vis  herbas,  commoda  fruges. 

Gratia  commendet  semlna,  nosse  student. 


cienter  instructus,  nee  habens  opus  ab  aliis  mendicare  consilium  in  adversit. 
Annals  of  Durham,  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  iv.  fol.  77,  V». 

*  Anno  Domini  Mitlesimo  .cliiij.***  post  mortem  Laurentii  creatus  est 
Absolon  in  priorem  Dunelmensem.  MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  D.  iv.  fol.  79»  v^ 

t  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  loc.  cit. 
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TaUbvi  eccA  itudcnt  I  kptu  tamen  orta  rolaptas 
Et  male  yexat  aos,  et  probat  ene  reoa. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  sobriety  of  ante- 
diluvian manners^  Laurence  seems  to  identify  the  world 
before  the  flood  with  the  golden  age  of  the  Grecian  poets  i 

fiaetennB  antiqnia  patribus  non  esua  in  usu 

Camia  erat,  neo  adhue  vina  bibebat  bottio. 
VeBtia  ei  textura  radia,  domus  antra*  cibuaque 

Panis,  fona  potus,  res  pecus,  arma  manus. 
Coldor  eaca  tamen  tunc  cruda  legiunina,  glandei, 

Poma,  mel,  at  potua  lao  pretiosnB  arat. 
IpsitiB  in  domiboa  paries,  fundamina,  tectum, 

Virga  sequaz,  solidus  cespes,  amndo  rudis. 
Tunc  illi  Tires  sine  marte  Aiere  ririles, 

Et  sine  flagitio  Tita  qnieta  fiiit. 
Ut  tamen  in  venerem  prorsus  ruit,  imiit  unda, 

Perdens  ssva  pares  erimine  morte  pari. 

After  relating  Solomon's  lapse  to  idolatry^  Laurence 
runs  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  power  and  e£fects  of 
love^  and  similar  digressions  arise  from  other  subjects. 
The  seventh  book  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  the  eighth  tells  briefly  the  principal  events  of  the 
gospel  history;  and  the  ninth  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  enumeration  of  saints  and  martyrs,  among  whom  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  patron  of  Durham^  holds  a  prominent  place. 
It  appears  that  this  poem  was  commenced  at  Durham, 
when  its  author  was  precentor,  and  that  he  had  only 
reached  the  end  of  the  first  book  when  he  was  called  to 
coiirt.  He  still,  however,  persisted  in  his  favourite  studies, 
and  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  book  he  describes 
and  laments  the  change  in  his  position. 

Hactenus  ipse  mens  musis  studiosus  adhssi, 

Et  lusi  Tario  carmina  ssspe  atilo  { 
Lusit  et  ezactum  calamo  apatiante  libeUnm 

Mens  mea  more  pari  cetera  posse  pntans. 
Jam  yeroquid  agam  ?  raptum  sibi  curia  curia 

Implicat,  et  sibi  dans  me  mihi  tolUt  atroz* 
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Pondera  pro  metris  meditarier  orgeor,  aera 

Sfepiua  in  manibos  quam  bona  scripta  fbrens. 
Sspius  inrigilo  quot  mille  talenta  minntis 

Constent,  quam  pedibns  quot  mihi  Tersus  eat. 
Si  tamen  interdom  P^gaaea  yia  recta  anbopto, 

Aut  montem  capitnm  tempto  tenere  dnom, 
Has  mea  mens  et  eas  admittere  nescia  curas 

Insimul,  hinc  alias  mox  rerocata  tenit ; 
Et  velut  apprensa  pulchra  spado  virgine,  triste 

Suspirat,  tristis  pectora,  sic  et  ego, 
Aut  vice  me  pueri  plorando  yindico,  coeptum 

Num  tamen  hoc  calamus  noster  omittet  opus  ? 
Non  ita.    Namque  licet  nequeam  quicquid  toIo,  saltern 

Hoc  Tolo  quod  possum»  dictaque  prodet  opus. 
Et  sic  pro  claustro  mihi  curia,  proque  Dunelmo 

Anglia,  pro  requie  saepe  tumultus  erit. 

And  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book5  when 
declaiming  against  the  vice  of  idleness,  he  draws  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  his  own  tastes  and  occupa- 
tions and  the  pursuits  of  the  courtiers  amidst  whom  he 
lived. 

Haec  ego  dum  recolo,  pro  TiribnS  otia  vito, 

Vito  quod  invitat  prorsus  ad  omne  malum. 
Et  quid  ago  ?  non  anna  fero,  non  moenia  pono, 

Ad  lucra  non  sudo,  semina  nulla  sero. 
Sed  missas  et  carmen  amo  ;  neque  curia  curam 

Hanc  in  Pieridum  toUere  nostra  potest. 
Fer^eat  ecce  licet  levis  alea,  tessera  certet, 

Turgeat  acer  eques,  verba  superba  yolent ; 
Et  sen  licet  inde  senes  sua  seria  tractent, 
*  Hinc  instet  variis  laeta  juventa  jocis. 

In  strepitu  studio  plerumque  yacare  laboro, 

Hinc  quasi  non  yideam  stulta  videre  queo. 
Hinc  licet  ad  nostras  sermo  strepat  impius  aures, 

Ssepe  licet  tangat  non  tamen  intrat  eas. 
Pierid^  mihi  sunt  eqnites,  sed  et  alea  nobis 

Nostra  Thalia,  stilus  tessera  grata  mihi. 
Accipiter  mihi  snpe  liber,  yeraum  yice  nisi 

Tracto,  pro  canibus  carmina  sspe  sequor  ; 
Pro  pbalera  pluteum,  calamum  jaculi  yice  porto, 

Arcus  et  arma  meus  dum  yacat  est  calamus* 
Qui  licet  ezhibeat  neque  fnlmina  Quintiliani, 

Nee  fluyioi  Plauti,  sen  Ciceronis  opes, 
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Et  lioet  hunc  Bup«ret  brevitate  Salustius  apta, 

Ediuus  iDgenio,  pondere  Varro  suo, 
Sic  tamen  interdum  brevis  esse  laborat»  ut  idem 

Non  nimis  obscurus  sit  brevitate  sua ; 
Ne  nimis  enervis  sectetnr  levia,  captans 

Grandia,  ne  nimium  turgeat  usque  studet. 
Utque  frequenter  eo  procul  otia  pello,  repello 

Tsdia,  sic  etiam  crimina  pello  simnl. 
Et  si  non  aliis,  mihi  sic  mea  carmina  prosunt ; 

Et  quia  sic  prosunt,  me  quoque  jure  juvant. 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Laurence 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  considerable  elegance  and  facility, 
for  the  time  at  which  he  lived.  Tliere  are  two  good 
manuscripts  of  the  Hypognosticon  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,* and  it  is  found  in  other  libraries. 

Next  to  the  Hypognosticon,  the  most  important  work 
of  Laurence  of  Durham  is  a  Consolation  on  the  death  of 
a  friend  (Consolatio  pro  tnorte  amid),  consisting  of  a  dia- 
logue in  prose  intermixed  with  short  poems  in  various 
metres.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Boe- 
thius  De  Consolatione  FhilosophicB.  The  versification  in 
this  work  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  Hypognosti- 
con, because  the  writer  appears  less  fettered  by  his  sub- 
ject.  The  following  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

Optantem  vetitis  currere  curribusi 
Inferrique  locis  exitialibus, 
Phaetontem  temeris  nititur  ausibus 

Absterrere  suus  pater. 
Sed  flecti  refugit  mens  temeraria, 
Ignavumque  putat  coepta  relinquere, 
Nee  Toti  cupidus  quam  gravis  exitus 

Ipsum  subsequitur  yidet. 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xi.  and  MS.  Reg.  4  A.  vi.  One  of  the  early 
transcribers  of  this  poem,  named  Galienus,  composed  some  rhyming  verses 
forming  a  brief  table  of  contents  of  the  nine  books,  and  givfes  the  following 
account  of  their  author  (MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  iv.  fol.  77,  v**.) — 

Utque  palam  pateat  quis  sit  Laurentius  iste, 

Initium  breviter  tanti  reserabo  sophist»  ; 

Hoc  sacra  Dunelmi  domus  est  decorata  priore, 

Hujus  adomatur  studio  studiique  labore. 
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Foelix  si  Tel  eoB  ipse  relioqaeret 
Dissuasos,  vel  iter  carperet  a  patre 
Ostensum,  sed  et  haec  illaque  devoTens, 

Luctns  causa  patri  petit. 
O  qaos  alterius  visa  pericula, 
Aut  audita,  docent  nolle  nocentia, 
Dignos  laude  puto  :  tu  quoque  laudibus 

DignuB  si  sapias  eris. 

This  work  precedes  the  Hypognostieon  in  the  Cottonian 
manuscript^  at  the  end  of  which  are  several  short  pieces 
resembling  rhetorical  exercises  in  prose^  entitled,  Oratio 
Laurentii  pro  LaureniiOy  Oratio  Laureniii  pro  naufragiSy 
Oratio  Laureniii  pro  juvenibus  compeditiSy  Invectio  Laur 
rentii  in  Malgerumy  Oratio  Laurentii  pro  Milone.  The 
Annals  of  Durham  above  quoted  recite  the  titles  of  all  the 
preceding  works  of  Laurence  of  Durham,  and  add  to  them 
a  Rythm  on  Christ  and  his  disciples  (Rythmus  /actus  de 
Christo  et  disciptUis  suisjy  and  a  poem  on  the  city  and 
bishopric  of  Durham,  by  way  of  dialogue  between  Lau- 
rence and  Peter.*  He  wrote  also  in  prose  a  life  of  St. 
Bridget,  dedicated  to  Ethelred,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
king's  household  {dispensator  domus  regiai)y  and  therefore 
probably  while  he  was  residing  at  court.  This  is  the  only 
work  of  Laurence  of  Durham  which  has  been  printed. 
Bale,  Leland,  and  Leyser,  ascribe  to  him  other  works, 
some  of  which  are  merely  titles  made  out  of  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Hypognostieon,  and  some  the  works  of  another 
writer  of  the  same  name.f 

*  Scripsit  etiain  metrice  de  civitate  et  episcopatu  Dunelmi  per  modum 
dlalogi  inter  Laurentium  et  Petmm.   MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  D.  iv.  fol.  77»  v«. 

f  In  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Durham  in  the  twelfth  century,  among 
those  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  p.  8,  we  find  a  list  of  the  Lihri  LaU' 
rentii  prioritf  from  which  it  would  appear  that  his  priTate  library  was  not 
very  extensiye,  as  it  la  there  made  to  consist  only  of  seven  books,  four  of 
which  are  glosses  on  the  Psalter,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  Isaiah,  and  the 
other  three  the  Sermons  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a  book  entitled  Venariuit 
and  TuUius  de  Amicitia. 
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BdiHon. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Februarii.  Tomus  I,  Antrerpia,  1658,  fol.  pp.  172-1 8&. 
Vita  S.  Brigidse  Virg.  anctort  i^ftnrpntio  Panalmemi,  ex  MS.  Salman- 
ticenai. 


CARADOC  OP  LANCARVAN. 

This  writer  was  a  contemporary  of  Geoffirey  of  Mon-. 
mouthy  from  whom  we  learn  that  he  was  occupied  in  com- 
piling a  history  of  the  Welsh  princes  from  th^  death  of  Oad- 
wallader  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.*  This  work, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  written  in  Latin,  appears 
to  be  now  lost ;  except  in  a  pretended  Welsh  version, 
which  has  again  been  translated  into  English,  and  printed 
with  a  continuation.  How  far  this  translation  is  a  faithful 
representative  of  Caradoc's  history,  we  cannot  determine 
without  the  original  text  Pita  states  that  in  his  time 
there  was  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Caradoc  also  wrote  a  short  life  of  Gildas,  which  is 
extant.  This  tract  appears  to  he  a  mere  legend.  The 
modern  editor  supposes  that  it  was  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Caradoc ;  but  we  have  given  reasons  for  believing  the  con- 
trary in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work.f  Bale 
states  further  that  Caradoc  wrote  commentaries  on  Merlin, 
and  a  book  De  situ  orbi$.  Caradoc's  history  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  year  1154,  about  which  time  he 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  died. 

« 

*  Reges  autem  illorum  qui  ab  illo  tempore  in  Gualiia  Bucoeiserunt  Karadoco 
Lancarranenai  contemporaneo  meo  in  materia  acribendi  permitto.  Geofrey 
of  Monmouth,  Hist.  Briton,  cap.  ult. 

t  See  Tol.  i.  Anglo-Saxon  period,  p.  119»  note. 
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BdiHon. 

GMldai  de  £zcidlo  Britanni».  recens.  Jos.  Stetenson.  Lond.  1838.  8to.  pp. 
xvp— ^»  Vita  8.  Gildii,  tuetore  (ut  fertur)  Ctmdoco  Lanoarranenfi. 

Tbe  hiatorie  of  Cambria»  now  oalled  Wales :  a  part  of  the  moat  famoua 
Yland  of  BrTtaine,  written  in  the  Brytish  language  aboue  two  hundreth 
yearea  past :  translated  into  English  by  H.  Lhoyd,  Gentleman :  Corrected, 
augmented,  and  contlnned  oat  of  Records  and  best  approoned  Anthora, 
by  Dauid  Powel,  Doctor  in  diTinitie.  4to.  London,  1584. 

Hie  History  of  Wales :  comprehending  the  Lives  and  Succession  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  from  Cadwalader  the  last  King,  to  Lhewelyn  the  last 
Prince,  of  British  Blood.  With  a  short  Account  of  the  Aflkirs  of 
Walesi  under  the  Kings  of  England.  Written  originally  in  British,  by 
Caradoc  of  Lhancarvan ;  and  formerly  published  in  English  by  Dr. 
Fowel.  Now  newly  augmented  and  improTcd  by  W.  Wynne,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1697.  8yo. 

Another  edition,  or  a  reprint  of  this  edition*  was  published  in  170?,  8to. 

The  History  of  Wales,  written  originally  in  British,  by  Caradoc  of  Lhan- 
earran,  Englished  by  Dr.  Powell,  and  augmented  by  W.  Wynne,  .  .  . 
to  which  is  added,  A  Description  of  Wales,  by  Sir  John  Price.  A  new 
edition,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.     London,  1774.  8to. 

The  History  of  Wales.  Written  originally  in  British  by  Caradoc  of  Llan- 
earran;  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Powell;  augmented  by  W. 
Wynne ;  revised  and  corrected,  and  a  collection  of  Topographical  Noticea 
attached  thereto,  by  Richard  Llwyd,  gent,  of  Llannerch-Brockwel,  in 
tha  county  of  Montgomery.     Shrewsbury,  1832.  8vo. 


HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  another  distinguished  writer 
whose  personal  history  is  only  known  from  a  few  scattered 
allusions  in  his  own  works.*  He  informs  us  that  his  father, 
who,  like  the  father  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  a  married 
priest  or  clerk,  was  named  Nicholas  ;t  and  that  at  a  very 

*  Byen  John  Capgrave,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  Intro* 
duoea  Henry  of  Huntingdon  into  his  book  De  illustribus  Henricis,  could 
find  no  other  information  relating  to  him. 

t  I  have  only  the  authority  of  Leland  for  the  name,  and  of  CaTO  for  the 
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early  age  he  was  introduced  into  the  household  of  Robert, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,*  where  he  was  educated  in  company 
with  the  sons  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  that  to  his  ftiend- 
ship  and  protection  he  owed  all  his  advancement  in  life. 
Robert  Bloet  was  bishop  of  Lincoln  during  thirty  years, 
from  1092  to  1122.  Henry  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  and  Hertfordshire 
shortly  before  the  death  of  that  prelate.t  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  occurred  soon  after 
1154. 

Henry,  who  takes  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known  from  his  archdeaconry,  appears  to  have  been  early 
connected  with  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  two  of  the  abbots 
of  which,  Alduin  and  Reginald,  he  names  as  his  literary 
friends  and  preceptors,  and  he  honours  with  the  same 
title  Albinus  canon  of  Lincoln.^  Another  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  was  named  Walter,  wliom  Leland  supposed 
to  have  been  Walter  abbot  of  Ramsey,  though,  according 
to  others,  he  was  Walter  Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
which  last  opinion  appears  to  be  countenanced  in  some 
degree  by  the  epithet  of  consors  which  he  applies  to  him,§ 
It  was  to  this  person,  as  he  himself  states,  that  he  ad- 
dressed  his   poetical    writings,   the   work   of  his  youth. 

arcumstancc  of  hii  being  a  married  priest,  bat  1  eappoie  thej  look  [heir 
InformatioD  from  tbe  inediCed  portion  or  hia  worki. 

*  Cam  puemlui,  cum  sdoleiccDS,  cum  juTcnis,  Ruberti  pnoalis  nottri 
gloriun  conipicerem.  Epiit.  ad  Walteniin,  ap.  WbartOD,  Angl.  Sac.  toI.  ii. 
p.  694. 

t  lb.  p.  696. 

{  Leland,  de  Scrip.  Brit.  toI.  i.  p.  197,  from  the  eighth  (inedited)  book 
of  Henry'a  work. 

{  In  the  letter  addressed  to  Walter  be  epeaka  of  Walter  CaleDiug  in  the 
third  person,  yet  in  the  manner  he  might  be  eipected  to  apeak  ot  a  friend. 
OxenfardiK  qnidem  pnepognit  Alfredum,  cai  laccessit  Wallema  Eaperlative 
;thoricii*.  Epist.  ad  Walter,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  696.  Lejaer,  Hist.  Poet, 
p.  437,  eolli  him  Walter  biihop  of  Wincheater,  irbich  ia  an  eii' 
dtnt  niatake. 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon's  poetry  is  superior  to  the  general 
standard  of  medieval  Latin  verse.  It  is  somewhat  mis- 
'cellaneous,  consisting  of  metrical  treatises  on  herbs,  gems, 
spices,  &c.  of  hymns,  of  amatory  poetry,  and  of  epigrams. 
Leland  quotes  the  following  elegant  lines  from  the  invo- 
cation to  his  poem  on  herbs,  which  is  founded  on  the 
older  treatise  of  Macer : — 

Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vosque,  quibns  resonant  Tempe  jocosa,  dese. 

Si  mihi  serta  prius  hedera  florente  parastis, 
Ecce  meos  flores,  serta  parate,  fero. 

There  is  a  copy  of  his  epigrams  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;*  they  are  written  in  diflFerent  metres,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  rhyme.  Martial  appears  to  have  been  his 
model.     In  the  following  he  attacks  a  slanderous  critic, — 

De  Zoilo. 

Homlnis  esse  yelim  prseclari,  Zoilus  inquit, 

Et  fam»  ingentis,  Tincula  ferte,  furit. 
Haec  mensura  tuae  est  elatio  certa  niinae. 

Ex  libra  quantum  celsus  es,  imus  eris. 
Die  ubi  prseteriti  sunt  plausus,  laus,  honor,  anni  ? 

Poenae  causa  peris,  poena  perennis  erit. 

In  the  following  epigram  he  speaks  of  love  in  very 
gingling  rhimes : 

De  Amove» 

Qui  tenerorum  vulnus  amorum  non  reveretur, 
Innumerorum  tela  dolorum  perpetuetur. 

The  next  is  addressed  to  himself : — 

In  teipsum. 

Sunt,  vates  Henrice,  tibi  versus  bene  culti, 
Et  bene  culta  domus,  et  bene  cultus  ager. 


•  MS.  Reg.  13  C.  II. 
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£t  bene  ^unt  thalami,  bene  flunt  pomeria  eulta^ 

Hortas  centimodifl  cultibus  ecce  nitet. 
O  jtm  culta  tibi  bene  Bont,  eed  ta  mele  onltas ; 

Se  qulcunqos  caret,  die  m^t  ^t  H^<^  )i«bet  ? 

These  playful  productions  were  the  amusement  of  bU 
youth.  In  his  maturer  years  he  applied  himself  to  more 
serious  subjects.  In  1135,*  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  De 
Summitatibus  Berumy  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  treats 
on  the  subject  which  then  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
western  church,  the  end  of  the  world,  which  was  believed 
to  be  near  at  hand.  At  a  later  period  he  was  urged  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed, 
to  write  a  history  of  England,  compiled  from  different 
writers,  commencing  with  Bede.  This  he  completed  ip 
seven  books,  ending  with  the  death  of  Henry  I.  But  he 
subsequently  wrote  a  continuation,  in  one  book,  embracing 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  ending  with  the  year  1154. 
One  of  his  last  writings  was  probably  the  letter  already 
alluded  to,  addressed  to  his  friend  Walter,  De  Mundi  Con- 
temptu;  in  it  he  recounts  to  his  friend  the  number  of 
rich,  and  powerful,  and  learned  men  whom  they  had  seen 
sink  successively  into  the  grave.  As  he  mentions  William 
archbishop  of  York,  then  alive,  as  being  the  successor  of 
archbishop  Henry,  this  letter  must  have  been  written 
between  October  1153,  when  Henry  died,  and  June  1154, 
when  William  was  poisoned.  At  the  commencement  he 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  friend  as  being  both  far  advanced 
in  age,  and  near  their  time  of  quitting  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  he  states  that 
he  had  already  received  the  news  of  Walter's  death,  and 
that  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  must  be  an  epitaph.f     If 

*  Hie  est  annus  qui  comprehendit  scriptorem,  annul  scilicet  xucv.  regni 
gloriosi  et  invictissimi  regis  Henrici,  annus  bdz.  ab  adventu  Normannorum. 
t  Epist.  ad  Walterum,  p.  701. 
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the  Walter  thus  spoken  of  be  Walter  Calenius,  we  are  by 
this  letter  enabled  to  fix  the  period  of  his  death. 

The  last  literary  labour  of  Henry's  old  age  appears  to  have 
been  to  collect  together  all  his  writings^  and  arrange  them 
into  one  series,  which  he  divided  into  twelve  books.   There 
are  two  manuscripts  of  this  book  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth.    The  first  seven  books  contain  the 
English  History  to  the  death  of  Henry  I.    The  eighth 
book  contains  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Stephen;  in 
some  manuscripts  this  is  transposed,  and  forms  the  tenth 
book.    The  ninth  book  begins  with  the  tract  De  Summiia^ 
tUus  Rerum^  which  forms  the  prologue,  and  is  followed  by 
a  letter  to  king  Henry  containing  chronological  tables  of 
the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  Jews,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Macedonians,  and  Romans ;  a  letter  to  Warin  the  Breton 
on  the  series  of  British  kings  given  by  Oeoffirey  of  Mon- 
miouth,  which  he  had  omitted  in  his  history,  and  which 
he  now  took  from  a  copy  of  Oeofirey's  book  which  he 
found  at  Bee  ;*  and  the  letter  to  Walter,  De  Contemptu 
HunMy  before  mentioned.     The  tenth  book,  De  Sanctis 
AngluB  et  de  MiracuHs  eorumy  he  compiled  from  Bede  and 
some  other  writers.      The   eleventh   book   contains  the 
epigrams ;  and  the  twelfth  his  other  metrical  pieces.     It 
has  been  observed  by  Wharton  that   Bale  and  Pitsius 
hf^v^  made  more  than  twenty  titles  of  books  out  of  this 
work,  giving  sometimes  even  the  title  of  an  epigram  as  that 
of  a  separate  book. 

A  large  portion  of  the  earliest  part  of  Henry's  History 
is  compiled  and  translated  from  the  Saxon  chronicle ;  he 
even  translates  the  metrical  parts,  and  in  some  instances 

*  (Geoffrey  of  MoDmouth  had  reflected  upon  Henry  of  Huntingdon  for  hif 
knowing  nothing  of  the  British  Icings,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Historia 
Britonnm.  See  the  note  to  p.  137,  of  the  present  Tolume.  The  first  se^en 
books  of  Henry's  history  were  therefore  published  before  the  appearance  of 
that  of  GaoArty  of  Monmouth. 
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incorrectly,  which  shows  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was  becoming 
obsolete.  He  gives  us  some  valuable  notices  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  old  songs, 
and  from  tradition.  Lappenberg  has  justly  remarked 
that  he  di£fers  in  one  respect  from  all  the  other  monkish 
historians^  who  set  no  bounds  to  their  zeal  in  raising  the 
character  of  Dunstan,  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon  bestows 
remarkable  praise  on  king  Eadwy.  This  perhaps  may  be 
attributed  to  his  love  of  the  popular  songs  of  his  country. 
He  frequently  quotes  from  Latin  historical  poets  who  are 
no  longer  extant,  and  sometimes  inserts  verses  of  his  own. 
In  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  he  tells  us 
that  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  from  those  who 
were  witnesses  or  who  had  the  means  of  learning  the  truth, 
or  what  he  had  seen  himself,  and  this  part  of  his  history 
is  valuable  for  its  originality.  His  dates  are  frequently 
confused.  As  a  specimen  of  Henry's  style  we  give  his 
account  of  the  events  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  which  we  are  led  to  select  because  it  is  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation. 

Nono  rex  Stephanus  anno  Lincoliam  obsedit,  ubi  cum  munitionem  contra 
castellam,  quod  vi  obtinebat  consul  Cestrensis,  construeret,  operatores  sui 
ab  hostibus  prsefocati  sunt  fere  octoginta.  Re  igitur  imperfecta  rex  confnsus 
«bscessit.  Anno  autem  ipso  consul  Gaufridus  de  Magnavilla  regem  Talidis- 
sime  Texayit,  et  in  omnibus  valde  gloriosus  effulsit.  Mense  autem  August! 
miraculum  justitia  sua  dignum  Dei  splendor  exhibuit.  Duos  namque  qui 
monachis  avulsis  ecclesias  Dei  converterant  in  castella  similiter  peccantes 
simili  poena  mulctavit.  Robertus  namque  Marmiun,  yir  bellicosus,  boc  in 
ecclesia  de  Coventre  perversus  exegerat.  Porro  Gaufridus  de  Magnarilla 
(ut  diximus)  in  ecclesia  Ramesiensi  scelus  idem  patraverat.  Insurgens 
igitur  Robertus  M armiun  in  hostes  inter  iogentes  suorum  cuneos  coram  ipso 
monasterio  solus  interfectus  est,  et  excommunicatus  morte  depascitur  aeterna. 
Similiter  Gaufridus  consul  inter  acies  suorum  confertas,  a  quodam  Tilissimo 
pedite  solus  sagitta  percussus  est,  et  ipse  vulnus  ridens,  post  dies  tamen  ex 
ipso  Tulnere  excommunicatus  occubuit.  Ecce  Dei  laudabilis  omnibus  seculis 
prsedicanda  ejusdem  sceleris  eadem  yiodicta.  Dum  autem  ecclesia  ilia  pro 
castello  teneretuTi  ebulUnt  sanguis  e  parietibus  ecclesiie  et  claustri  ac^accntis, 
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indignationem  diviDam  manifestans,  sceleratorum  exterminationem  denun- 
cians.  Quod  muUi  quidem,  et  ego  ipse  oculis  meis  inspexi.  Quia  igitur 
improbi  dicebant  Deum  dormire,  excitatus  est  Deus»  et  in  hoc  signo  et  in 
significato.  Eodem  quippe  anno  et  Ernulfns  filius  consulis,  qui  post  mortem 
patrii  ecclesiam  incastellatam  retinebat,  captus  est,  et  per  hoc  exulatus ; 
et  princeps  militum  suorum  in  hospitio  suo  ab  equo  corruens  effuso  cerebro 
expiravit.  Princeps  autem  peditum  suorum,  Reimerus  nomine,  cujus  officiam 
fuerat  ecclesias  frangere  vel  incendere,  dum  mare  cum  uxore  sua  transiret 
(ut  multi  perhibuerunt)  navis  immobilis  facta  est.  Quod  monstrum  nautis 
8tupentibus,sorte  data  rei  causam  inquirentibus,  sors  cecidit  super  Reimerum; 
quod  cum  ille  nimirum  totis  contradiceret  nisibus,  secundo  et  tertio  sors 
jactata  in  eum  devenit.  Positus  igitur  in  scapha  est,  et  uxor  ejus  et  pecunia 
scelestissime  acquisita,  et  statim  navis  cursu  velocissimo  ut  prius  fecerat 
pelagus  sulcat,  scapha  vero  cum  nequissimis  subita  voragine  circumducta 
in  sternum  absorpta  est.  Eodem  anno,  Celestino  papa  defuncto,  Lucius 
Bubstituitur. 
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WILLIAM  DE  CONCHES. 

This  writer's  claims  to  a  place  in  our  volume  are  very 
slight.     He  is  said  to]^have  been  born  at  the  little  town  of 
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Conches  in  Normandy,  about  the  year  1080  *  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  that  he  taught 
with  considerable  success  at  Paris,  but  there  appeara  no 
authority  beyond  Tanner  and  Bale  for  stating  that  he 
studied  in  England.  Among  his  disciples  were  the  cele- 
brated John  of  Salisbury,  who  must  hsTe  attended  his 
school  subsequently  to  113G,  and  Henry  count  of  Anjou, 
afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  can  hardly  have 
been  his  scholar  before  1144.  It  appears  from  AlberiC 
des  Troisfontaines  that  he  wast  stilt  alive  in  1154. 

William  de  Conches  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  a  grammarian,  for  John  of  Salisbury,  his  dis- 
ciple, mentions  him  more  than  once  with  the  title  of  ffram- 
maticva  ;f  yet  nearly  all  his  works  relate  to  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  writer  just  quoted  informs  us  that  William 
was  a  great  opponent  of  the  Comiflciens,  a  sect  of  his 
time  who  decried  the  use  of  method  in  treating  of  philo- 
sophy. His  most  popular  work  was  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  his  princely  scholar 
count  Henry,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  in  a  short  preface. 
Many  copies  of  this  tract,  which  generally  bears  the 
simple  title  of  Philosopkia,  are  preserved^  In  the  preface 
the  author  complains  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  church,  and  of  the  double  neglect  of  learning 
and  justice. 

Quod  igitor  amaei  fere  conteoiporanei  noBtri  Bine  his  daobna  ofllciam 
docendi  aggrediuDtur,  causa  eet  quare  miDua  BJbi  credatar.  Diuipnli  etiam 
cnlpt  oon  carent,  qui  relicta  Pitsp>ricc  doctriDK  forma,  qua  coaititatDm 
tmt  diaclpnlum  *ij.  SDnia  andire  et  credere,  nctiTO  demum  anao  iuterrogire, 
«X  quo  icholu  intrant  anteqnam  aedeant  interrogant,  imo,  quod  deterina 

*  Hilt.  lit.  de  France,  vot.  lii,  p.  455.    The  English  bibliographer*  have 
Terj  erroneoaitj  coniidered  hii  name  aa  a  Latin  tnniUtioa  of  Shettty. 
\   Jolin  a!  Sailiebury  apeaks  of  him  in  tbe  Metalog.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  lib.  ii. 
ill.  ill.  c.  10. 

I  c'lpf  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  firititb  MoMum,  MS.  Arundel, 
II,  fot.  104. 
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est,  judidant ;  unius  rtro  anni  spacio  negligeater  Btudentea,  totam  sapientiam 
sibi  cessisse  putantes,  arreptis  ab  ea  panniculia,  vento  garmUtatia  et  auperbise 
planif  pondere  reram  vacui  abeunt,  et  cum  a  siiiB  parentibna  et  ab  aliis 
audiuntur»  in  verbii  eonim  parum  aat  nihil  utilitatiB  perpenditnr,  statimque 
quod  a  magistris  acceperint  hoc  solum  creditur,  unde  magiatri  anctoritat 
minuitar.  Prwlati  etiam  Bed  mazime  epiaoopi  non  lunt  extra  oulpam,  qui 
quse  sua  sunt  non  que  Jhesu  Christi  quKrentes»  ut  sine  omni  conditione 
bona  ecclesiaram  detrahunt,  sapientes  et  nobiles  ab  ecclesiis  suis  ezcludunt, 
et,  ne  locus  vacuus  remaneat,  insipientes  Ignobiles  umbras  clericorum  non 
clericos  includunt.  Inde  fit  ut  qui  in  scientia  si  studerent  profioere  possent, 
inteliigentes  se  nihil  inde  aliud  quam  odium  et  invidiam  adquirere,  episcopos 
divitem  archam  non  divitem  animum  quserere»  diversum  iter  vitse  ingredi- 
entes,  lucris  et  qusstibus  inhiant. 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  he  places  his  hopes  of  re- 
fonnation  in  Henry  and  his  children.  One  of  the  earliest 
works  of  William  de  Conches  appears  to  have  been  his 
treatise  De  elementis  philosophite^  in  four  books^  which  was 
inserted  by  mistake  among  the  works  of  Bede  in  the  old 
printed  editions.  In  this  book  he  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  Universe,  and  treats  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
natural  philosophy  with  so  much  freedom  of  opinion  that 
it  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was  violently 
attacked  by  Guillaume  de  S.  Thierry.*  In  a  subsequent 
tract,  entitled  Dragmaticon  philosophitey  William  retracted 
his  errors,  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  his  youth  when 
he  composed  the  obnoxious  work.  His  other  works  are 
a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  man,  entitled  Secunda  philo^ 
icphia,*  and  another  on  cosmography,  entitled  Tertia 
philosophia;  and  one  or  two  other  similar  books.  He 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Boethius  De  Consolatione, 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

Bdiiitmt. 
Tanner  mentions  a  work  by  William  da  Conches,  entitled  Oput  kistorieum 


*  A  detailed  abstract  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  Hist  Lit.  de  Fr.  as 
cited  above, 
t  tliere  is  a  copy  of  this  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
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de  operibui  sex  dierum,  printed  in  fol.  about  the  year  1473,  of  which  a 

copy  was  in  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 
De  natnris  superioribus  at  inferioribus.    An  edition  of  a  work  of  William 

de  Conches  under  this  title  was  printed  about  the  year  1474. 
Dragmaticon  Philosophise.     Strasburg,  1566.     8to. 
Venerabilis  Bedse  Opera.  The  treatise  De  Elementis  Philosophis  is  inserted 

in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  editions  of  Basil  and  Cologne. 


HUGO  CANDIDUS. 

Hugo,  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  early  local  his- 
torians, has  left  us  but  few  notices  of  his  own  life,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  him  from  other  sources.  It  is  even  un- 
certain why  he  received  the  epithet  of  Candidtcs :  some 
asserting  that  it  was  the  candour  of  his  manners,  or  the 
veracity  of  his  history,  which  obtained  for  him  that  appel- 
lative, while  others  attribute  it  to  the  paleness  of  his  face. 
It  is  but  a  vulgar  error  to  call  him  Hugh  Whyte,  as  Leland 
has  done.  Hugo,  with  his  brother  Remaldus,  was  placed  in 
the  abbey  of  Peterborough  at  a  tender  age.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  child  there  under  abbot  Ernulph,  who  ruled  that 
house  from  1 107  to  1 114.  Both  appear  to  have  been  Nor- 
mans. Hugo  was  present  at  the  fire  which  burnt  the  church 
in  1117;  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  when  the  right  arm  of 
St.Oswaldwas  shown  to  Alexander bishopof  Lincoln,  which, 
according  to  Hugo's  own  calculation,  occurred  in  1 130.  In 
the  time  of  abbot  Martin  he  was  appointed  subprior,  and 
he  died  early  in  the  abbacy  of  William  de  Waterville,  who 
was  elected  in  1155,  and  deposed  in  1175.*  Hugo's  his- 
tory of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  is  preserved  in  a 
volume  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  known  by  the  title 
of  Liber  Stvaffham.  It  commences  with  the  foundation  of 
the  monastery,  and  ends  after  the  election  of  William  de 

*  A  more  detailed  dissertation  on  the  different  points  of  Hugo's  personal 
history  will  he  found  in  the  preface  to  Gunton's  History  of  Peterborough. 
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Waterville,  which  event  probably  its  author  did  not  long 
survive.  He  has  preserved  a  few  interesting  historical 
notices  which  are  not  found  elsewhere ;  but  his  style  has 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  common  mo- 
nastic chronicles.  He  appears  to  have  used  local  autho- 
rities, some  of  which  are  lost  5  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
he  took  many  of  his  details  from  the  Peterborough  copy  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  he 
has  mistranslated  a  Saxon  word  in  his  original.*  That  he 
was  not  a  good  English  etymologist  will  appear  by  the 
following  account  of  the  site  of  his  monastery  : 

Burch  vero  in  regione  Gyrviorum  est  fundatus,  quia  ibi  incipit  eadem  pains 
in  orientali  parte,  quoe  per  milliaria  sexaginta  vel  amplius  durat.  Est  autem 
eadem  palus  hominibus  permaxime  necessaria,  quia  ibi  accipiuntur  ligna  et 
stipula  ad  ignem,  et  foenum  ad  pabula  jumentorum,  et  coopertorium  ad  domos 
cooperiendas,  et  plurima  alia  necessaria  et  utilia ;  et  est  ferax  avium  et  piscosa. 
Sunt  enim  ibi  diversi  amnes,  et  plurimee  aquae,  et  maxima  stagna  mscina ; 
estque  regio  in  hiis  rebus  abundantissima.  Idem  autem  Burch  in  optimo 
loco  est  constructus  ;  quia  in  una  parte  palude  ct  aquis  optimis,  in  alia  vero 
terris,  sylvis,  pratis,  et  pascuis  plurimis  honoratur ;  estque  ex  omni  parte 
formosus,  et  per  terram  accessibilis,  prseter  ad  orientalem  plagam,  per  quam 
nisi  navigio  non  venitur.     Praeterfluit  etiam  juxta  monasterium  amnis  Nen 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  the  account  of  the  marvels  seen  on  the  arrival 
of  abbot  Henry,  thus  related  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D.  1137.  Swa  rad- 
lice  swa  Henri  abbathser  com. .  ^a.  son  I'ser  sefter  )>a  ssegon  *3  heerdon  fela 
men  feole  huntes  hunten.  l>a  huntes  waeron  swarte  *]  micele  ")  ladlice,  '3  here 
hundes  ealle  swarte  *]  brad-egede  i  ladlice ;  ■)  hi  ridone  on  swarte  hors  ")  on 
swarte  bucces.  l>es  wses  segen  on  the  selve  der-fald  in  )>a  tune  on  Burch,  ~) 
on  ealle  f>a.  wudes  l>a  wseron  fram  ^n  selve  tune  to  Stanforde  ;  ")  )>e  muneces 
herdon  )>a  horn  blawen  i>  hi  blewen  on  nihtes.  SoSfeste  men  heom  kepten 
on  nihtes,  sseidon  )>es  }>e  heom  ^uhte  t>  ^aer  mihte  wel  ben  abuton  twenti  o^e 
)>ritti  horn  blaweres.  Hugo's  account  is  clearly  taken  from  this : — Eodem 
anno  cum  venisset  ad  abbatiam  visa  sunt  et  audita  monstra  per  totam  quadra- 
gesimam,  et  hoc  noctibus,  et  per  sylvas  ct  per  plana  a  monasterio  usque  ad 
Stanford.  Nam  visi  sunt  quasi  venatores  cum  comibus  et  canibus,  sed  omnes 
nigerrimi  erant,  et  equi  eorum  et  canes,  et  aliqui  quasi  hsedos  equitantes,  et 
oculos  grandes  habebant.  Et  erant  quasi  viginti  aut  triginta  simul.  Hoc 
non  est  falsum,  quia  plurimi  veracissimi  homines  vidcrunt  et  audierunt  cor- 
nua.  H  ugo  htis  translated  huccea  by  hcedoa  instead  of  cervoa ;  an  easy  mistake 
for  a  Norman,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  word  boucs.  It  is  very  similar  to 
his  rendering  criifand  by  cruda  terras  instead  oi  terra  corvorum. 

VOL,  H.  N 
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in  uutnli  pirte,  quo  transmeato  Ubomin  habet  ire  qua  qubque  Tolt  continno. 
In  hiqai  unnii  medio  eat  locm  qaagi  qaaedain  lorago,  qui  tain  profundus  et 
frigidusest,  ut  in  media  Estate,  cam  solii  calor  camino  videtnr  cue  fcneu- 
dor,  nnllua  nataatinm  ejni  ima  adire  posiit,  nee  tamen  niiquam  In  hfime 
g«la(ur.  Eit  enim  ibi  fana,  ut  dicnnt,  nnds  ebnlUC  aqua.  HuDc  locum  Me- 
deauuelle  sntiqui  appellarnnt,  a  quo  primi  fundatarei  ipaius  monaiterii, 
quia  jujta  monaiterium  est,  Medethamstede  vocaTerunt.  Nam  «icnt  Ely  a 
copla  aagnillanim  quB  in  paludibng  et  in  squii  caplnntur,  et  Thomeya  prop- 
ter spineUib]  BUCcreacentia.etCmlandia  propter  crudim  terram,  tout  dicta, 
ita  Medesbamslede  ab  illo  loco,  sicul  diiicous,  nuncupabatur.  Sed  reitan- 
ratorei  Ipilu»,  >icnt  infra  dicemus,  eum  melim  Burch  TOcaverunt.  Hnnc 
igitur  locum  TideQtes  primi  fundatorei  ipeiui  tam  egreginm,  tam  penpicaum. 
tarn  amoenam,  tam  aptum,  atque  fertilisgimum  et  jocundiaaimam,  omni- 
buaque  rebua  uberrimum  et  formoainBimum,  et  quegi  psradiium  in  terrii  ubi 
a  Deo  obUtum,  mODaiteKnai  ibi  fundaTenint. 

An  abridged  translation  of  Hugo's  history  into  Anglo- 
Norman  verse  has  been  presen'ed,  and  nill  be  found  in 
Sparke's  collection,  where  Hugo's  own  work  is  printed. 
It  has  been  supposed,  on  very  slight  grounds,  that  Hugo 
or  his  brother  Remaldus  wrote  the  contemporary  part  of 
the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Edilion. 

Historic  AnglicBDtt  Scriptorea  rarii,  e  Codicibug  Mannwriptia  none  primom 
editi  (bf  Joseph  Sparke).  Londiai,  1T93,  fol.  HiatorlB  Coenobii 
Bnrgenaia  Scriptorea  Tarii.  pp.  1—94,  Hugonii  Candidi  Coenobii  Bar- 
gen^  a  Hiitoria. 


MINOR  WRITERS  UNDER  STEPHEN. 

Among  the  minor  biographers,  or  rather  writers  of 
saints'  legends,  of  this  reign,  were  Geopfbey  of  Burton 
and  Robert  of  Salop.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  first 
a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  which  he  was  made  prior  in  1 1 1 1, 
and  from  whence  he  was  removed  in  1114  to  be  made 
abbot  of  Burtou-upon-Trent.     He  held  this  office  till  bis 
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deatb^  which  happened  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1151.*  The 
only  work  which  it  seems  certain  that  abbot  Geoffrey 
wrote  was  a  life  of  St  Modwen,  the  patron  saint  of  his 
house,  for  which,  as  he  stated  in  his  preface,  he  had  pro- 
cured the  materials  from  Ireland.  The  life  of  St.  Modwen, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  (Cleop.  A.  11.)  bears  in  an  old  hand  the  title. 
Vita  Modwenna  Virginia  HibemictB,  per  Gulielmum  Edys 
Burtonensem  monachum.  A  later  hand  attributes  it  to 
Geoffrey ;  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  text  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Irishman  named  Concubranus,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known.  The  book  itself  is  of  little  value  ; 
no  copy  appears  now  to  exist  with  Geoffrey's  preface. 
Perhaps  he  only  procured  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Concu- 
branus from  Ireland,  and  added  a  preface  to  it  for  the  use 
of  his  English  monks. 

We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  personal  history  of  Ro- 
bert OF  Salop.  He  composed  a  life  of  St.  Winifred,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Guarin,  abbot  of  Worcester,  who  ap])ears 
to  have  died  in  1140.  A  copy  of  this  book,  which  con- 
tains some  curious  legendary  history,  exists  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Claudius  A.V.,  and  has  been  printed.  Bale  represents  this 
writer  as  flourishing  in  1140.  He  can  hardly  be,  as  Tanner 
seems  to  suspect,  the  Robert  of  Salop  who  was  bishop  of 
Bangor  in  1210. 

Edition, 
The  life  of  St.  Winifred  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  I633i  but  perhaps 
it  has  been  confounded  with  the  English  translation  printed  in  1635. 

TrmulatUm. 
The  admirable  life  of  Saint  Wenefiridei  Virgin,  Martyr,  Abbesse.     Written 
in  Latin  above  500  years  ago,  by  Robert,  Monke  and  Priour  of  Shrews- 
bury, of  the  Yen.   Order  of  S.  Benedict.    Devided  into  two  bookes. 
And  now  translated  into  English,  out  of  a  very  ancient  and  authenticaU 


*  See  Ttxmeri  and  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  volt  i.  p.  324« 
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manuscript,  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of  Catbolikes.  By  J.  F. 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Permissu  Superioru,  M.DC.  XXXV.  12"**. 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  1712,  and  this  new  Edition  republished 
with  observations  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  his  "  Life  and  Miracles  of 
St.  Wenefrede,  together  with  her  Litanies,  and  some  historical  observa- 
tions  made  thereon.*'    8vo.  London,  1713. 

About  this  time  lived  a  monk  named  Nicholas,  said 
to  have  been  prior  (not  abbot)  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  to  have 
written  a  treatise  De  Conceptione  Virginia.  Tanner  sup- 
posed he  was  the  same  person  as  Nicholas  prior  of  Wal- 
lingford  (a  cell  to  St.  Alban^s),  who  is  known  as  the  writer 
of  a  book  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Edmund  the 
martyr,  which,  however,  is  not  extant.  Among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  there  was  an 
^'  Epistle  of  Nicholas,  prior  of  St.  Alban's,  to  Maurice  the 
monk.'^*     Bale  states  that  he  flourished  in  1140. 

William  of  Rievaux,  a  monk  of  Rushford,  com- 
piled about  this  time  a  history  of  England,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Ailred,  abbot  of  Rievaux,  and  which  is 
mentioned  by  Higden  in  his  introduction  to  the  Poly- 
chronicon.  Bale  says  that  he  died  in  1146;  while  Pits 
places  his  death  in  11  GO. 

Richard  of  Worcester,  a  Latin  poet  of  this  age,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Winchester,  is  known  to 
us  only  by  the  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
preserved  in  a  nearly  contemporary  manuscript.f 

Ricardi  Uuiffornetmt, 

Clerus  pastore,  monachus  patre,  plebs  monitore, 
Proh  dolor !  urbs  Wenta  solito  yiduatur  honore. 
Nam  tua  dum  viguit  terris,  Henrice,  potestas, 
Uuintonie  fraus  nulla  fuit,  regnavit  honestas. 

*  See  Gunton,  Hist,  of  Peterb.  p.  201. 

t  MS.  Reg.  6  A.  vi.  fol.  109,  t».  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Nunc  pro  morte  toa  flet  civis,  plorat  arttor, 

Justitiie  cultor,  cum  milite  juris  amator. 

Deflet  Normannus,  cum  Francigena,  CenomanniSy 

Sed  magis  eit  AnglU  et  erit  dolor  omnibua  aniiu. 

Lex  Ciceronem,  jusque  Catonem,  faaque  Varonem, 

Plangite  tarn  dignum,  sapienteniy  tamque  b«nignum. 

Nobilitas,  mores,  pmdentia,  laus,  et  honores, 

Flete  vimm  magnum,  fortem,  mitem  Telut  agnum. 

Moribas  omatum,  virtutum  flora  beatum, 

Extitit  et  morum  decus  et  diadema  bonomm. 

Clara  stirpe  satus,  speculo  yits  decoratus, 

Prtecluis  in  sensu,  preclarus  divite  ceniu ; 

Vir  plus  ac  mitis,  florescens  utpote  Titis 

QuK  non  marescit,  ut  adhuc  bona  foma  patescit. 

Laude  virens  clara,  quia  Cbristus  mends  in  ara 

Affoit  in  vita  dnm  nobilis  bic  coenobita. 

Non  in  eo  fuerat  crimen  sed  mens  Salomonis ; 

Non  mens  perfidiie  torvi  sed  posse  Neronis  ; 

Non  Paridis  mala  fama  fuit  sed  forma  vennsta ; 

Hectoris  et  virtus,  oratio  pro  grege  justa. 

Ergo  jure  dolet  Uuintoniay  nam  sua  jura 

Nunc  in  morte  viri  tam  magni  sunt  peritura. 

Si  prece  vel  pretio  magno  redimi  potuisiet, 

Haec  sibi  continuo  pia  concio  nostra  dedisset. 

Omnibus  Henrico  coenobitis  semper  amico 

Sit  prece  justorum  requies  super  astra  polommf 

Pastor  ut  indemnis  maneat  sine  fine  perennif . 


V  fori 


Section  IV. — Thb  Rbiqn  of  Hbnrt  II. 
ROBERT  LE  POULE. 

One  of  the  most  distingmshed  literary  men  of  the  be- 
f^ning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  web  Robert,  named  in 
Latin  Roberlus  Pttthts,*  which  would  be  the  translation 
of  Robert  le  Foule,  or  Robert  the  chicken.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  studied  in  Paris,  horn  whence  he 
came  to  Exeter,  probably  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
From  Exeter  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  lectured  on 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  in  the  schools, 
and  preached  on  Sundays  to  the  people  during  five  years.t 
One  of  his  hearers  was  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury. 
In  1141,  or  soon  after,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope 
Innocent  II.,  where  in  1144  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Celestine  II. ,  and  he  was  subsequently  made  chancellor 
of  the  church  of  Rome  by  Lucius  II.  (pope  from  1144  to 
to  1145).  He  is  stated  to  have  been  likewise  archdeacon 
of  Rochester.  The  date  of  his  death  is  quite  uncertain  ; 
Tanner  says  he  dourished  in  1150,  and  he  belongs  per- 
haps with  more  propriety  to  the  reign  of  Stephen  than  to 
that  of  Henry  II. 

Robert's  principal  work  was  a  sort  of  compendium  of 

■  Tsnoer  and  Lebnd  c&ll  him  PoleDiw,  PoleDU,  PnlJna,  Fulcy,  Pollea, 
BoUen.     Pitllut  a  the  odIj  form  for  which  there  ii  good  nuthoritj. 

'or  thew  facCi  «>«  haTC  Ihe  authoritj  of  an  aaonjrmoua  coDtinuator  of 
Venit  maguter  Robertui  cogDomeuto  Pulloi  de  ciritate  Eiooia  Oie- 
a.  ihiqoe  acripturu  diiioaa,  quR  per  idem  Icmpoa  in  Angtia  obaolae- 
]ine  tchola«tlcia  quippe  neglectn  fuenml,  per  qoinqneDiiiiiro  legiC> 
OS  die  dominicD  Terbum  Dei  populo  pnedicaTit,  ex  citjua  doctHoa 
plurimi  profecenml. 
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the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  church,  in  eight  books, 
published  under  the  title  of  SententuBy  or  Libri  Senten- 
tiaruniy  or  Sententiae  de  Trinitate.  There  is  a  good  copy 
of  this  book  in  the  British  Museum,  It  exhibits  great 
learning  in  the  theology  of  that  age.  The  following  ac- 
count of  EUjah  and  Enoch,  taken  from  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  eighth  book,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Robert's 
style,  and  is  illustrative  of  a  curious  legend  prevalent 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Helias  et  Edoc,  alter  post  diluvium  alter  ante,  in  paradisum  assumpti  sunt, 
expectantes  ut  quemadmodum  Johannes  Salvatoris  antecessit  et  deinonstra- 
yit  adventum  ita  et  ipsi  judicis  adventum  suo  prseconatu  circa  finem  niundi 
aimiintient,  qnatenus  omnes  primo  contra  Antichristi  conflictum  postmodum 
contra  judicium  prieparati  festinent.  Hi  duo  quoniam  absque  cibi  et  potus 
suitentatione)  tamen  neque  esuriunt  neque  sitiunt,  imo  quoniam  eoa  nulla 
omnino  molestia  attingit,  multo  melius  creduntur  habere  quam  nos,  multoque 
minus  quam  habituri  sunt.  Habent  nimirum  felicitatem  tanto  loco  condig- 
nam,  sed  sperant  in  coelo  longe  pretiosiorem.  Hi  juxta  prsdicationem 
Chriflti  triennio  pauloque  amplius  verbo  Dei  insistentes  creduntur  reducturi 
corda  filiomm  ad  patres,  id  est,  Judaeorum  ad  fidem  patriarcharum,  et  con* 
firmaturi  et  pnemunituri  ecclesiam  Dei  contra  jam  jamque  venturam  mundi 
immutationem.  Nimirum  tunc  Judeeos  post  longam  captivitatem  ab  undique 
ad  terram  suam  traditio  est  redituros,  nisi  verbum  iidei  audient  atque  susci- 
pient,  ubi  ab  Antichristo,  ibidem  sedem  regni  usurpaturo,  tormenta  tanquam 
boni  athletse  Christi  fortiter  sustinebunt.     Interim  autem  male  habebit  gens 

ilia,  misericordiam  tandem  consecutura Inter  primos  autem  Helyas 

et  Enoc  peracto  officii  suo  curriculo  ab  Antichristo,  tanquam  rationibus  suis 
incommodi,  interficientur,  et  in  plateis  jacentes  sepeliri  prohibebuntur,  ne 
qua  fiducia  sit  resurrectionis  quam  preedicavcrant,  ue  qua  illorum  imitatio  sit 
aut  in  doctrina  aut  in  vita.  Quosmiseros  universi  cernant.  Post  mortem 
autem  illorum,  quae  futura  circa  initium  sestimatur  regni  Antichristi,  in  sua 
pace  circa  tres  annos  et  dimidiura,  subjugato  prius  sibi  variis  raodis  mundo, 
regnaturus  putatur. 

Twenty  sermons  by  this  writer  are  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script at  Lambeth  ;  a  comment  on  some  parts  of  the  l)ook 
of  Psalms  follows  the  Senicntue  in  the  manuscript  in  the 

•  MS.  Reg.  10  B.  V.  Incipiunt  Sententice  magistri  Robcrti  Pulli,  sanctae 
Romanae  ecclesite  presbyteri,  cardinalis,  et  canceUarii.  There  was  an  early 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Germain-des-Pres  at  Paris, 
from  which  some  extracts  were  printed  by  Jo.  Morinus,  De  Disciplina  Poeni- 
tentiiBy  p.  44. 
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British  Museum ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  also  a 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  a  treatise  on  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  another  on  the  sayings  of  the 
learned  men  (super  doctorum  dictisj. 

Edition, 
Robert!  Palli  Sententi»,  edited  by  Hugo  Mathout,  Paris,  1G55,  fol. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN,  PRIORS  OF  HEXHAM. 

Two  successive  priors  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland, 
distinguished  themselves  as  writers  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Richard  of  Hexham  is  said  to 
have  been  made  prior  of  his  house  in  1143,  which  is  all 
we  know  of  his  personal  history.  He  compiled  a  short 
history  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and 
of  the  more  remarkable  events  of  that  of  Stephen,  especi- 
ally of  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was 
then  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  his  native  dis- 
trict. His  other  work  is  a  history  of  the  church  of  Hex- 
ham, from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  archbishop  Thurs- 
tan.  Tanner  also  attributes  to  Richard  of  Hexham  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  commencing  with  the 
words,  Anno  igittir  Dom,  incarnate  Mclvi.y  and  a  brief 
chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  The  only  reason,  however,  for 
attributing  to  him  the  last-mentioned  tract  appears  to  be 
the  circumstance  of  its  following  one  of  his  writings  in 
the  manuscript  from  which  Twysdeii  printed  diem. 

John  of  Hexham  occurs  as  abbot  in  11 70.  He  wrote 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Simeon  of  Durham  from 
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1130  to  1154.  The  other  two  books  attributed  to  him  by 
Bale,  De  Signis  et  Cometis,  and  Descriptio  belli  Scolici, 
are  only  parts  of  his  continuation  of  Simeon.  Bale  also 
ascribes  to  prior  John  Condones  aliquot. 

The  works  of  these  tr^'o  writers  are  of  small  extent,  and 
have  little  merit,  except  so  far  as  they  contain  some  histo- 
rical notices  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  style  is  that 
of  the  ordinary  Latin  writers  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  as  Avill  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  of  John  of 
Hexham's  continuation  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  describing 
the  remarkable  natural  phenomena  which  had  been  ob- 
served on  the  2nd  of  August,  1133. 

Cum  igitur  rex  prsedictus  Ilenricua  circa  maris  litus  transfretandi  causa 
moraretur,  veoto  perseepe  ad  transfrctandum  existcnte  secundo,  tandem  die 
prsfato  circa  meridiem  cum  ad  mare  transiturus  perrexisset,  suorum,  ut 
mos  est  regibus,  constipatus  militum  turmis,  subitoin  acre  nubes  apparoit, 
quse  tamen  ejusdem  quantitatis  per  universam  Angliam  non  comparuit.  In 
quibusdam  enim  locis  quasi  dies  obscurus  videbatur,  in  quibusdam  vero 
tantse  obscuritatis  erat  ut  lumine  candelte  ad  quodlibet  agendum  ipsa  pro- 
tecti  homines  indigerent.  Unde  rex  latusque  regium  ambientes  ct  alii  quam- 
plures  mirantes,  et  in  coelum  oculos  levantes,  solem  ad  instar  novse  lunse 
lucere  conspexenint,  qui  tamcn  non  diu  se  uno  modo  habebat,  nam  aliquando 
latior,  aliquando  subtilior,  quandoque  incurvior,  quandoque  erectior,  nunc 
solito  modo  firmus,  modo  movens  et  admodum  vivi  argenti  motus  et  liquidus 
videbatur.  Asserunt  quidam  ecclipsim  solis  factam  fuisse  ;  quod  si  verum 
est,  tunc  sol  erat  in  capite  draconis  et  luna  in  cauda,  vel  sol  in  cauda  et 
lona  in  capite  in  v.  signo,  id  est  leone,  in  xvii.  gradu  ipsius  signi.  Erat 
autem  tunc  luna  in  xxvii.  Eodem  etiam  die  et  eadem  hora  stellse  plurimn 
appaniere.  Necnon  die  eodem  cum  naves  ad  prsedicti  regis  transitom 
paratse  in  litore  anchoris  firmarentur,  mari  pacatissimo  ventoque  modico 
persistentCi  cujusdam  navis  magnae  anchor»  a  terra  quasi  vi  aliqua  avulsa; 
sunt,  navisque  comqiota  nultis  mirantibus  eamque  tcnere  nitentibus  nee 
valentibu8|  sibi  proximam  navim  commovit,  et  sic  octo  naves  vi  ignota  com- 
motfe  sunt,  ut  nulla  illarum  illsesa  remansisset. 

Edition. 

Historic  AngUcanse  Scriptores  X. . . .  ex  vetustis  manuscriptis  nunc  primum 
in  lucem  cditi.  [by  Twysden]  coll.  '257-282,  Incipit  Historia  Jo- 
hannis  prions  Hagustaldensis  ecclesia:  xxv.  annorum.  coll.  28.5-308, 
Ricardus  prior  Hagustaldensis,  de  statu  et  episcopis  Hagustaldensis 
ccclesias.  coll.  3O9'»330,  Incipit  Historia  pio:  memorise  Ricardi  prioris 
Hagustaldensis  ecclesise  de  Gestis  regis  Stepbam  et  de  Bello  Standardii. 
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ROBERT  OP  CRICKLADE. 

Leland  and  Wood  call  this  writer  Robertus  CanutuSf 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  He  names 
himself  o/  Cricklade,  of  which  place  he  was  probably  a 
native,  and  he  says  that  he  was  prior  of  Oxford,*  Wood 
states  that  he  was  made  prior  of  St.  Frideswide^s  in  1141| 
and  pretends  that  he  was  rector  qf  the  schools.  He  occurs 
in  a  document  as  prior  of  St.  Frideswide^s  at  Oxford  in 
1159.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry  II.,  for  whose 
use  he  compiled  an  abridgment  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  the  Elder,  which  he  comprised  in  nine  books.  A 
copy  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,t 
with  the  following  dedication  to  the  king,  which  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  his  style : 

Tibii  illiutrissime  rex  Anglonim  Henrice,  ego  tans  fBunulua  Rodbertiu 
hoc  opus  dedicavi,  quod  de  Naturalis  HiBtori»  Plinii  Secundi  libris  triginta 
septem  quasi  ex  immenso  pelago  ingenioli  mei  sagena  extraxi,  reputans  meoum 
incongruum  valde  fore  de  tot  et  tantarum  regionum  dominum  et  rectorem 
ignorare  partes  orbis  cujus  non  minimK  parti  dominaris.  Siquidem  notum 
est  quia  cum  sis  in  bellicis  negotiis  iovictiBsimus,  parto  otio  non  minus  es 
in  litterali  scientia  stodiosus.  In  hoc  igitur  opusculo  cognosces,  si  legere 
dignaberisi  fluxus  et  refluxus  oceani  circumgirantis  et  irrumpantis  terram, 
diTersitates  populorum  et  mores  eorum,  ferocias  bestiarum  et  impetus 
ferarum,  naturas  animalium  et  Yolucrum,  pisciumque  et  reptilium,  et  alia 
mira  quae  duce  natura  vel  contra  naturam  iiunt  in  coelo  sursum,  sive  in 
terra  deorsum,  in  singulis  quoque  elementis.  Postremo  arborum  et  her- 
barum  vires,  et  cietera  quK  ex  animantibus  ad  morborum  remedia  pertinent» 
lapidum  quoque  plurimomm  gemmarumque  nomina  et  Tirtutes.  Ci^itula 
vero  singulorum  librorum  prsenotavi,  ut  cum  tibi  placuerit,  quidpiam  horum 
ad  memoriam  reduccre,  sive  aliis  manifestarci  praenotato  numero  citius 
occurrat.     Salus  et  sanitas  tibi  proveniat  hie  ct  in  «temum.     Amen. 

*  Studiosis  et  prsecipue  claustralibus  et  scholasticis  Rodbertus  Krike- 
landen$iis  prior  Oxinefordie  non  superbe  sapere  sed  tramitem  disciplinse 
humilitcr  percurrere.     Proeem.  in  Deflorat.  Plin. 

t  MS.  Reg.  15  C.  XIV. 
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The  other  works  of  this  writer  are,  a  treatise  De  con- 
nubio  Jacoby  dedicated  to  a  person  (apparently  an  abbot) 
named  Laurence ;  another  treatise  in  four  books  entitled 
the  Mirror  of  Faith  (Speculum  FideiJ ;  and  forty-one 
homilies  "  on  the  last  part  of  Ezechiel^  where  pope  Gre- 
gory ended^^'  dedicated  to  a  canon  or  prior  named 
Reginald.  A  manuscript  of  the  first  of  these  works  is 
preserved  in  Baliol  College^  Oxford ;  and  one  of  the  last  in 
Pembroke  Hall^  Cambridge.  Various  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  also  ascribed  to 
Robert  of  Cricklade,  by  Bale  and  others,  but  they  are  of 
doubtful  authority. 


AILRED  OF  RIEVAUX. 

The  name  of  this  eminent  writer,  which  was  property 
Ethelred,  is  variously  spelt  in  old  manuscripts  Ailred, 
Aelred,  Aired,  Ealred,  Alured,  &c.  Ailred,*  the  most 
usual  form,  appears  to  be  merely  a  north-country  abbre- 
viation of  Ethelred.  He  was  bom  in  1109,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  company  with  Henry  son  of  David  king  of  Scotland, 
whose  friendship,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father,  he  continued 
long  to  enjoy,  and  the  latter  would  have  raised  him  to  a 
bishopric,  but  he  preferred  entering  himself  as  a  Cistercian 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Rievaux  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Here  his  virtues  and  abilities  were  soon  ac- 
knowledged by  his  fellow-monks,  and  he  was  made  master 
of  the  novices.     His  monkish  biographer  tells  us  that  his 

*  The  name  is  spelt  thus  in  the  early  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  abbey 
of  Rievaux,  printed  in  the  Reliquite  Antiquse,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  An  early 
anonymous  life  of  Ailred  is  printed  in  Capgrave,  and  reprinted  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  Januarli,  vol.  i.  p.  749. 
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extraordinary  sanctity  was  exhibited  by  miracles  'which  he 
performed  almost  in  his  childhood, 

After  remiuning  some  time  at  Rievaux,  Ailred  was  re- 
moved to  be  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Revesby  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  a  more  recent  foundation  of  the 
Cistercian  order.*  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  hold 
this  office,  for  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  lUevaux  in  1146,t 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  he  appears  to  have 
long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry  II.,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  writings  before  Henry's  accession  to  the 
English  throne.  In  1156,  according  to  John  of  Peterbo- 
rough, Ailred  wrote  his  "  Epitaph  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land," t  a  work  which  appears  now  to  be  lost.  In  1 162  he 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  king  so  as  to  be  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
pope.§  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  attended 
the  chapter  of  his  order  at  Citeaux.  Reginald  of  Durham, 
who  received  the  story  fi-om  Ailred's  moutb,||  informs  us 
that  he  employed  himself  on  the  way  to  Citeaux  in  com- 
posing a  rythmical  prose  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whom 
he  respected  above  all  the  other  saints ;  but  he  laid  aside 
his  unfinished  work  on  his  arrival,  and  he  appears  to  have 

■  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this  fsct :  the  anoDymona  biographer, 
Act.  Sanct.  p.  749,  diitinctlf  sCatei  that  he  wu  abbot  of  Reveiby,  previous 
to  being  elected  abbot  of  RieTBUi,  and  John  of  Peterborough,  ai  quoted  in  the 
note  below,  makes  the  same  assertion.  The  list  of  the  earlier  abbots  of 
Bensbj  ia  tCTj  imperfect, 
t  See  John  of  Hciham,  s|>.  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  274. 
t  Sanctos  Alredaa  abbas  RieTallensis  ex  abbate  Rereibjensi  EpiUphium 
regom  Scotorum  scripsit.  ChroD.  Job.  abbatia  S.  Petri  de  Bnrgo,  Ed. 
Sparke,  p.  7S. 

i  Rei   Menricus  hoaorifice  recepit  papam  Aleiandrum   vereos   Galliaa 
venientem,  inductus  aJ  ejus  obcdientiam  per  literas  Amolpbi  episcopi  Luxo- 
et  maiime  viva  voce  saacti  Alredi  abbatis  RyeralliK.     Chron.  Jo.  ab. 
p.  70. 
lac   dominus  Rjevallcueia  nobis  qnam  SEpiUi  rotulit,  qui  veridicus 

testii  et  reUtor  d«  hie  subsiatit.    Beg.  Duneln,  p.  ITT. 
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forgotten  it  entirely  during  his  journey  to  the  coast,  on 
his  return  in  company  with  the  other  EngUsh  abbots  of 
his  order.  They  found  the  sea  raging  with  tempest,  which 
kept  them  in  anxious  suspense  during  fifteen  days,  when 
at  length  Ailred  suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  prose  in 
honour  of  his  favourite  saint,  which  he  recommenced,  and 
the  sea  became  calm  and  propitious  the  moment  it  was 
finished.  "  Christ,^^  says  Reginald,  "  willed  thus  to  de- 
clare the  power  of  St.  Cuthbert,  when  he  chose  to  calm 
the  troubled  sea  for  the  prayer  of  none  other  of  the  saints 
to  whose  help  they  committed  themselves,^^  An  anec- 
dote like  this,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  exhibits 
the  weak  superstition  which  obscured  Ailred's  piety.  His 
rules  for  the  government  and  behaviour  of  nuns  furnish  a 
singular  picture  of  the  austerity  of  his  disposition,  for  he 
there  condemns  the  indulgence  of  the  most  innocent 
affections  which  are  natural  to  their  sex,  as  in  the  following 
passage  where  he* forbids  the  society  of  little  children: 

Pueris  et  puellis  nullum  ad  te  concedas  accessum.  Sunt  qusedam  incluase 
quae  in  docendis  puellis  occupantur,  et  cellam  suam  vertunt  in  scholam  :  ilia 
sedet  ad  fenestram,  iste  in  portion  resident,  ilia  intuetur  slngulas,  et  inter 
puellares  motus  nunc  irascitur,  nunc  ridet,  nunc  minatur,  nunc  percutit» 
nunc  blanditur,  nunc  osculatur,  nunc  flentem  vocat  pro  verbere  propius, 
palpat  faciem,  stringit  collum,  et  in  amplexum  mens  nunc  filiam  vocat,  nunc 
araicam.  Qualiter  inter  bee  memoria  Dei,  ubi  saecularia  et  carnalia,  etsi  non 
perficiantur,  moventur  tamen,  et  quasi  sub  oculis  depinguntur  ? 

Reginald  of  Durham  tells  us  that  at  this  time  Ailred  was 
enfeebled  by  disease ;  and  we  know  from  another  source 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
the  combined  evils  of  the  stone  and  the  gout.*  Yet  these 
appear  to  have  placed  little  restraint  upon  his  activity. 
In  1163  he  was  present  in  the  al)bey  of  Westminster  at 
the  translation  of  the  relics  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  pro- 

*  Licet  enim  calculo  ct  arthritica  passione  ante  obitum  per  decennium 
Tcxatus  fuiflset.    Vita  ap.  Capgrave. 
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cured  by  abbot  Laurence  and  celebrated  by  Thomas 
Becket ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  offered  the  Life  of  king 
Edward  (one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works)  and  a 
homily  in  his  praise  on  the  text  Nemo  accendit  lucemam.* 
In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  1164,  Ailred  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
civilizing  the  half-savage  Pictish  population  of  Galloway^ 
and  visited  Kirdcudbright  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  fes- 
tival of  his  favourite  saint.f  Ailred  died  on  the  1 2th  of 
January,  1166,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. J  He  was  canon- 
ised in  1191. §  In  Leland's  time  his  tomb  was  still  shown 
in  the  church  of  Rievaux^  adorned  sumptuously  with  gold 
and  silver. 

Ailred  obtained  the  honour  of  canonization  by  the  ex- 
treme austerity  of  his  life.  He  raised  the  reputation  and 
increased  the  riches  of  his  abbey  of  Rievaux^  which  at  his 
death  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  monks  and  fifty 
lay-brethren.  His  early  biographer  tells  us  that  he  read 
much^  and  that  he  was  particularly  attached  to  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine,  whose  style  and  sentiments  he  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  imitating.  Ailred's  writings  exhibit  no 
great  share  of  learning  or  literary  taste;  but,  amid  his 
superstitious  weakness,  there  is  a  warmth  and  earnestness 
of  piety  which  we  find  in  few  of  his  contemporaries.    The 

*  Translatio  sancti  Edwardi  regis  et  confesflorisi  procurata  per  Laurentium 
ex  priore  Dunelmensi  Westmonaaterii  abbatem,  oelebrata  eit  per  saoctum 
Thomam  archiepiscopum  CantuarieoBem.  Sanctas  Alredua  abbas  huic 
translationi  Interfuit,  offerens  Vitam  regis  et  Omeliam  super  Nemo  accendit 
luceraam,  etc.  ad  laudem  ejusdem  sancti  mirifice  dictatam.  Cbron.  Jo.  ab. 
S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  ap.  Sparke,  p.  79. 

f  Vita  iElr.  ap.  Capgrave,  where  will  be  found  a  striking  picture  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Galloway.  The  dates  and  some  inci- 
dents of  the  journey  are  given  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  p.  178. 

X  Vita  ap.  Capgrave,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Januarii,  vol.  i.  p.  751.  Chron. 
Job.  abb.  S.  Petri,  p.  80,  and  Tanner. 

§  Chron.  Jo.  ab.  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  87. 
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following  passage  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Compendium  Speculi  Charitatis  : 

Quid  enim  suaTius,  quid  gloriosius,  quam  mundi  contemptu  mundo  se 
cernere  oelslorem  ?  Ac  in  bone  conscientise  vertice  consistentem,  totum 
mundum  habere  sub  pedibus?  nihil  videre  quod  appetat,  nullum  quern 
metuat,  nullum  cui  invideat ;  nihil,  quod  possit  ab  alio  aufferri,  suum  esse ; 
nihil,  quod  ab  alio  sibi  possit  inferri,  malum  esse  ;  dumque  in  illam  haeredi* 
tatem  incorruptibilem,  et  incontaminatam,  et  immarcesclbilem,  consenratam 
In  coelis  dirigit  mentis  obtutum,  sseculares  divitias  quasi  corruptibiles,  car- 
nales  illecebras  quasi  contaminatas,  omnes  mundi  pompas  quasi  marcescibiles, 
quadam  mentis  -  nobilitate  contemnere,  et  in  illud  propheticum  ezultare : 
omnis  caro  foenum,  et  omnis  gloria  ejus  tanquam  flos  foeni ;  ezsiccatum  est 
foenum  et  cecidet  flos,  verbum  autem  Domini  manet  in  aetemum  ?  Quidrogo 
dulcius,  quidve  tranquillius,  quam  turbidis  camis  motibus  non  agitari,  car- 
nalium  incentivorum  incendiis  non  aduri,  ad  nullum  illecebrosum  moyeri 
aspectnm  ;  sed  tepescentem  rore  pudicitise  carnem  spiritui  habere  substratam, 
non  jam  ad  carnales  Toluptates  illectricem,  sed  ad  spiritualia  exercitia  obe- 
dientissimam  adjutricem  ?  Quid  tandem  divine  tranquillitati  tam  proximum, 
quam  illatis  contumeliis  non  moveri,  nullo  supplicio,  nuUaye  persccutione 
terreri,  unam  mentis  et  in  prosperis  et  in  adversis  habere  constantiam ;  ini- 
micnm  et  amicum  eodem  oculo  intueri ;  ad  ejus  se  similitudinem  conformare 
qui  facit  solem  suum  oriri  super  bonos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super  justos  et 
injuatOB?  Hec  simul  omnia  in  caritate,  et  non  nisi  in  caritate  simul  omnia ; 
ac  proinde  in  ilia  vera  tranquillitas,  vera  suavitas ;  quia  ipsa  est  jugum  Do- 
mini, quam  si  Domino  invitante  tulerimus,  inveniemus  requiem  animabus 
nottris,  quia  jugum  Domini  suave  est  et  onus  leve.  Proinde  cetere  virtutes 
sunt  nobis  aut  quasi  fesso  vehiculum,  aut  quasi  viatori  viaticum,  aut  quasi 
lucema  caligantibus,  aut  quasi  arma  pugnantibus ;  at  caritas,  que,  licet  ut 
alia  virtutes  sint,  sit  oportet  in  omnibus,  speclalius  tamen  ipsa  et  requies 
fatigato,  et  viatori  mansio,  et  plena  lux  pervenienti»  et  perfeota  corona 
victori. 

As  a  historical  writer^  Ailred  has  little  importance  in 
comparison  even  with  the  ordinary  chroniclers  of  his  age^ 
for  he  too  generally  prefers  improbable  legends  to  sober 
truth.  We  may  give  as  an  example  the  following  account 
of  the  legendary  consecration  of  the  church  of  Westmin- 
ster by  the  apostle  St.  Peter^  taken  from  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor ;  it  will  serve,  with  the  passages  already 
quoted,  as  a  specimen  of  Ailred's  style  and  language  : 

Nocte  autem  dedicationem  ejusdem  ecclesie  precedente,  piscatori  cuidara 
Thamesis  fluvii,  qui  idem  monasterium  preterfluit,  ulteriori  ripa  in  habita 
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peregrino  B.  Petnis  apparens,  promissa  mercede,  transponi  se  ab  eodem  et 
petiit  et  promeruit.  Egressus  autem  de  navicula,  ecclesiam  piscatore  cer- 
nente  ingreditur,  et  ecce  subito  lax  coelestis  emicuit,  miroque  splendore  illus- 
trans  omnia  noctem  convertit  in  diem.  Adfuit  cum  apoBtolo  multitudo 
civium  supcmoram  ingredientium,  melodiaqne  coelestis  insonuit,  indicibilis 
odoris  fragrantia  nares  perfundcbat.  Peractis  antem  omnibus  quse  ad  ecclesiae 
dedicationem  spectant  solemniis,  redit  ad  piscatorem  piscium  piscator  egre- 
gius  homlnum ;  quem  dum  divini  luminis  fulgorc  perterritum  et  alienatum 
pene  sensibus  reperisset,  blanda  consolatione  rcddit  hominem  sibi,  animum 
rationi.  Ingredientes  cymbam  simul  uterque  piscator,  ait  Petrus :  Num- 
quid  pulmentarium  non  habes  ?  Et  ille,  Inconsuetsei  inquit,  luciB  perfosione 
stupidos  et  cxpectatione  tui  detentus,  nihil  cepi,  sed  promissam  a  te  mer- 
cedem  securus  ezpectavi.  Ad  hsec  apostolus  ait :  Laxa  nunc  retia  in  cap- 
turam.  Paruit  imperanti  piscator,  et  mox  implevit  rete  piscium  maxima 
multitudo.  Omnes  erant  ejusdem  generis  pisces,  preter  unum  mine 
enormitatis  esocium.  Quibus  ad  ripam  extractis,  dixit  apostolus :  Hunc  qui 
prse  ceeteris  pretio  et  magnitudine  proecellit,  Mellito  ex  mea  parte  defer 
piscem  episcopo.  Pro  nautica  vero  mercedc  csetera  tibi  toUe.  Hujus  generis 
copia  abundabis  in  vita  tua,  et  longo  tempore  post  te  progenies  tua :  tan  turn 
ne  ultra  piscari  audeatis  in  celebritate  dominica.  Ego  sum  Petrus  qui 
loquor  tecum,  qui  cum  meis  concivibus  constructani  in  meo  nomine  basili- 
cam  dedicavi,  episcopalemque  benedictionem  mese  sanctificationis  auctoritate 
prteveni.  Die  ergo  pontifici  qu»  vidisti  et  audisti,  tuoque  sermoni  signa 
parictibus  impressa  testimonium  perhibebunt  •  •  •  •  His  dictis  confestim  ab 
oculis  ejus  disparuit. 

Ailred^s  historical  writings  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
consist  of, — 

1.  The  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  has  been 
frequently  printed. 

2.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  printed  by 
Twysden. 

3.  A  work  entitled  in  the  old  catalogue  of  Rievaux,  De 
generositate  et  moribus  et  mortc  regis  David^  which  also 
has  been  printed  Ijy  Twysden,  who  gives  it  the  title, 
Genealogia  regum  Anglorum.  This  book,  dedicated  to 
Henry  II.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  begins  with 
an  account  of  Da\nd  king  of  Scotland,  which  is  followed 
by  a  brief  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
kings.  The  old  bibliographers  have  made  more  than  one 
book  out  of  this  tract. 
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4,  The  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  which 
is  only  preserved  in  an  abridged  form. 

5,  The  Story  of  a  nun  of  Watton  in  Yorkshire,  who  was 
seduced  and  afterwards  repented.  This  tract  is  printed' 
in  Twysden. 

6,  7.  The  early  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Rievaux, 
printed  in  the  Reliquiee  Antiques,*  enumerates  among 
Ailred's  writings  a  Vita  Sancti  Niniani  Episcopiy  and  a 
treatise  De  Miraculis  Hagustaldensis  Eccksia.  The  life 
of  St.  Ninianus  was  formerly  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  D. 
III.  now  nearly  destroyed.  The  miracles  of  the  church 
of  Hexham  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library .f  John 
of  Peterborough,  under  the  date  1153,  observes,  *^  Here 
ends  the  chronicle  of  Ailred.^' J 

Ailred's  theological  writings  are  more  numerous,  and 
consist  of, 

8.  Thirty-three  homilies  or  sermons  De  Onere  Baby- 
loniSy  on  the  thirteenth,  foiirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  Gilbert  bishop  of  London, 
and  therefore  written  after  1161. 

9.  The  Speculum  Charitatisy  or  mirror  of  divine  love. 

10.  A  Compendium  Speculi  Charitaiis. 

1 1 .  A  dialogue  De  Spirituali  Amicitiay  the  plan  of  which 
arose  from  the  perusal  of  the  treatise  De  Amicitia  of 
Cicero. 

12.  A  tract  on  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  cum  factui 
esset  Jesus  annorum  duodecim^  which  is  sometimes  entitled 
De  duodecimo  anno  Christi.  This  work  and  the  four  pre- 
ceding were  collected  and  printed  at  Douai  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Richard  Gibbons,  a  Jesuit,  and 
were  reprinted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

t  MS.  Laud,  F.  15. 

X  Hie  finit  chroDica  Alredi.    Chron.  Jo.  ab.  S.  Petri,  p.  77. 
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13.  Liber  de  Institutione  Inclusarum^ot  ^^  Rule  of  Nuns. 
This,  being  found  without  the  name  of  the  author^  waa 
printed  among  the  works  of  St*  Augustine,  but  it  was  given 
under  Aibed's  name  in  the  collection  of  monastic  rules  pub« 
lished  by  Lucas  Holstenius.  It  is  enumerated  among  Ail- 
r«d'8  works  in  the  early  catalogue  of  the  Rievaux  Library. 

14.  Ailred  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  homilies 
and  sermonSj  some  of  which  have  been  printed.  Thirty- 
tWo  of  his  sermons  are  intermixed  with  those  of  St. 
Bernard  in  a  manuscript  at  Lambeth,*  and  twenty-five 
itiedited  sermons  of  the  same  writer  were  printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Cisterciensium. 

15.  A  large  collection  of  epistles  by  Ailred  appear  to 
be  entirely  lost. 

16.  His  dialogue  De  Naiura  Animm  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  Mus.  52.t 

17.  The  old  catalogue  of  Rievaux  mentions  a  work  by 
Ailred  entitled  Fascicultts  Frondium, 

Titles  of  other  works  ascribed  to  Ailred  are  given  by 
Tanner,  from  Bale  and  others,  most  of  which  appear  to 
be  either  titles  of  single  homilies,  or  given  wrongly  under 
his  name.  His  rythmical  prose  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
lis  well  as  his  ''  Epitaph  on  the  Kings  of  Scotland ''  is 
lost,  unless  the  latter  be  the  prosaic  Chronicon  Rythmicum 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicon  of  Mailros,  in  the 
•dition  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Among  the  manuscripts  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  according  to  Tanner,  there  is 
a  version  of  the  Life  of  St.  Edward  in  Leonine  Latin 
Elegiacs,  ascribed  to  Ailred,  and  commencing  with  the 
line,-*- 

Cum  tibi,  Lanrenti,  cogor  parere  jubenti. 

•  See  Wharton,  Auctuar.  Hist.  Dogm.  Usserii,  p.  403. 
t  A  good  modem  transcript  of  this  work,  from  what  MS.  is  not  stated,  is 
contained  ia  the  Briti«h  Museum,  MS.  Lansdowne,  No.  209,  fol.  1. 
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On  account  of  this  poem,  Leyser  admits  Ailred  into  his 
list  of  medieval  Latin  poets. 

EdifioM, 

De  probatis  Sanctoram  Historiis  .  .  .  Per  F.  Laurentinin  Sariam  Cartbu- 
sianum.  Tomus  Primufl.  Colonise  Agrippinse,  1570.  fol.  pp.  127 — 138, 
Edvardi  regis  Vita,  authore  Alredo  RbieTallo  Anglo,  monacbo  et  abba. 
Tomus  Tertius,  1573.  pp.  577 — 581,  Vita  S.  Margaretae  reginae  Scotise, 
quam  quidem  S.  Adelredus  abbas  primo  conscripsit,  sed  haec,  quam  nos 
edimus,  ab  alio  quodam  incerto  authore,  ex  illo  brevius  descripta  est. 
Yitie  Sanctorum  ex  probatis  authoribus,  &c.  (the  enlarged  edition  of 
Surius).  Tom.  i.  Col.  Agrip.  1617,  pp.  62—78.  Ailrcd's  Ufe  of  St. 
Edward.  Tom.  III.  lb.  1618.  mens.  Jun.  pp.  167—170.  The  abridged 
life  of  St.  Margaret. 

Opera  Divi  Aelredi  Rhievallensis  quondam  in  Anglia  ex  ordine  Cisterciensi 
abbatis,  et  D.  Bernard!  contemporalis  :  omnia  ope  et  studio  R.  P. 
Richardi  Gibboni  Societatis  Jesu  Theologi,  ex  vetustis  MSS.  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  producta,  Variisque  Lectionibus,  Marginalibus  Cita« 
tionibus,  et  Indicibus  illustrata.  Duaci,  1631.  4to.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  Sermones  de  Onere  Babjlonis,  the  Compendium  Speculi 
Charitatis,  the  Speculum  Charitatis,  the  treatise  de  Spiritual!  Amicitia^ 
and  the  Tractatus  super  Evangelium,  oum  factus  esset  Jesus  annomm 
duodecim.     The  first  edition  of  this  collection  was  published  in  1616. 

Magna  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  .  .  .  Tomus  Decimus  Tertius.  Colonise 
Agrippins,  1618.  fol.  pp.  1 — 154.  The  works  of  Ailred  reprinted  fironi 
the  Douai  edition  of  Richard  Gibbon,  with  the  addition  of  a  IragmeDt 
from  the  tract  De  rebus  (/.  regibus)  Anglife. 

Sancti  Bemardi  ClarseTallensis  abbatis  primi  .  .  .  Opera  Omnia,  Lutetin 
Parisiorum,  1640.  coll.  82 — 91.  Dominica  infra  octayam  EpiphanlA, 
Homilia  de  Puero  Jesu  duodeni :  incorrectly  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard. 

Acta  Sanctorum  .  .  .  collegit,  digessit,  notis  illustraTit  Joannes  Bollandus 
•  .  .  Januarius.  Antrerpise,  1643.  tom.  i.  fol.  pp.  292 — 302.  Vita 
S.  Edwardi  Confes.  regis  Angl.  auctore  Sancto  Ealredo. 

Historiee  Anglicanie  Scriptores  X.  ....  ex  yetustis  manuscriptis,  nviu) 
primum  in  lucem  editi.  (By  Sir  Roger  Twysden.)  Londini,  1652.  fol. 
coll.  337—346,  Incipit  Descriptio  Viri  Yenerabilis  Ethelredi  abbatis 
Rievullensis,  de  bello  inter  regem  Scotise  et  barones  Angliae  apod 
Standardum  juxta  Alvertonam.  Coll.  347 — 370,  Ailredi  idi>batis  Rierallis 
genealogia  regum  Anglorum.  Coll.  369—414,  Vita  Sancti  Edwardi  regis 
et  confessoris.  Coll.  415-^22,  Ailredos  abbas  Rievallis  de  Sanctimoniali 
de  Wattun. 

Combesis,  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Concionat  fol.  Paris,  1662,  indicated  by 
Tanner,  contains  the  Homilies  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  .  . .  Tomus  Yigesimustertius.  hug- 
duni,  1677,  fol.  pp.  1 — 165.  The  works  of  Ailred  reprinted  from  th« 
Magna  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum,  tom.  13. 
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Twenty-five  incdited  sennone  of  Ailred  were  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Cisterciensinm,  vol.  v,  p.  162. 

Sancti  Bernard!  Abbatis  primi  Claree-Vallensis  volumen  II.  continens  duos 
pofteriores  tomos  V.  et  VI.  .  .  .  Post  Horstium  denuo  recognita.  repur- 
gata,  et  in  meliorem  ordinem  digesta,  tertiis  curis  D.  Johannis  Mabillon, 
nova  Editio.  Parisiis,  1719.  fol.  coU.  568—574,  Sermo  -filredi  abbatis 
Rievallensis  in  Anglia  Ord.  Cisterciensis,  in  Adventu  Domini,  de 
Undecim  oneribus  Isaiie.  Coll.  590—603,  Tractatns  iElredi  abb. 
Rievallis,  de  Jesu  pnero  duodenni. 

Luc«  Holstenii  Vaticanae  Basilicse  canonici  et  Bibliothecse  prsefecti  Codex 
Regnlamm  monasticarum  et  canonicamm.  Tomns  I.  Augustse  Vin- 
delicorum,  1759.  fol.  pp.  420 — 440.  Beati  iElredi  abbatis  Rievallensis 
Regttla  give  Institutio  Inclnsarum  ad  Sororem.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1663. 


REGINALD  OF  DURHAM, 

This  writer  was  a  monk  of  Durham^  and,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  sometimes  called  Reginald  of 
Coldingham,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  either  a  native 
of  that  place,  or  had  received  there  his  monastic  instruc- 
tion in  the  cell  dependent  on  the  monastery  of  Durham. 
All  we  know  of  him  further  is  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
Ailred  of  Rievaux,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  on 
the  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  this  work  he  speaks  of 
the  year  1165  as  occurring  in  his  own  time;  and  he 
alludes  elsewhere  to  events  which  happened  so  late  as 
1173,  but  these  were  probably  added  to  the  original  work, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Ailred,  who  died  in  1166. 

Reginald's  work  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert  has 
been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society.  It  is  written  in  the 
ordinary  Latinity  of  his  age,  but  the  style  is  less  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  most  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and, 
though  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  credu- 
lity, it  is  a  rich  store  of  information  on  the  manners  and 
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history  of  the  North  of  England  in  the  twelfth  century. 
One  of  these  miracles  furnishes  the  following  description 
of  a  party  of  fishermen  overtaken  by  a  storm^  which  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Reginald 
embellishes  his  narrative. 

Natitse  quidam,  dum  pacata  seqtiora  aligero  sulcarent  remigio,  omnia  proi- 
pera  supra  quod  optare  potuerant  habuere,  pro  destinato  sui  propositi  desi- 
derio.  Nihil  eis  difficultatis  occurrerat ;  nihil  quod  alicujus  offendicnli  im- 
pedimentum  generare  prsevalebat.  Qui  quandoque  jocando  laxabant  retia  in 
capturam,  et  piscantes  contrahabant  prsedse  multitudinem  copiosam.  Nego- 
ciandi  quidem  opus  noverant,  et  tamen  piscatorise  artis  peritiam  pro  libito 
exercebant.  Nam  dum  sereni  aeris  dementia  dabat  spatiandi  locum  sire 
lucri  cujuslibet  emolumentum,  utraque  exercebant  pro  tempore,  et  qusrebant 
▼ictui  necessaria  pro  aerum  et  temporum  moderata  dispensatione.  Tempore 
igitur  isto  secum  utraque  nonduxerant ;  quia  retibus  et  mercibus  hac  Tice 
onerata  navi  abundabaot.  Nempc  siquid  piscandi  laboribus  adqaisissent» 
tam  ad  esus  sui  cibaria  quam  ad  vendendi  commercia  secum  deportare 
potuissent  Ad  vicinas  siquidem  regiones  Tel  semotas  quandoque  nayigabant 
pro  Tcndendis  negotiationibus,  sive  pro  mercimoniis  comparandis  :  nonnun- 
quam  vero,  sicut  et  modo,  marinis  immorantes  fluctibus,  pbcandi  gratia  in« 
sistebant.  Subito  ergo  mare  turbinibus  agitur,  fluctibus  inquietiB  pertor- 
batur,  et  tempestatum  furiis  inquietius  agitatur.  Fluctus  narim  lateraliter 
impellunt  et  rejiciunt ;  nunc  proram  in  aera  extollantes  erigunt ;  nunc  ad 
maris  infima  in  prsecipitio  diducunt ;  modo  puppis  suprema  absorbentes 
alluunt,  nunc  undarum  spumantium  pocula  infundunt.  Frigorii  tamen 
asperitas  tanta  inhorruerat  quod  algentia  membra  nulla  arte  calefacere  prK- 
yalebant.  Vela  taodem  nimiis  temptationum  flabris  dissilierant :  mains  ex 
medio  confractus  concrepuerat,  et  turbinibus  dissipatse  tabularum  juncturs 
jam  pene  dissolutse  parebant.  Man  us  etiam  in  remigiis  retinendis  jam 
defecerant,  undisque  cum  nimio  ponderis  impetu  supercadentibus,  de  viribns 
lascescientium  remigia  ipsa  ex  parte  detraxerant,  partemque  residuam  ipti 
renitentes  detrivendo  confregerant.  Nauta  insuper  armaturam  regiminisy 
qua  navis  disponi  debuerat,  amisit ;  et  navis  tine  gubemaculi  destituta 
solamine,  quocunque  impetus  fluctuum  jactaverat  dissiliebat.  Tunc  omnia 
spes  vitee  ablata  fuerat,  nuUusque  nisi  mortis  solius  exitum  de  eis  aliquomodo 
sperare  valebat. 

Reginald  of  Durham  is  said  also  to  have  written^  at  the 
instigation  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  and  dedicated  to  Hugh 
de  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  life  and  miracles  of 
St.  Godric  of  Finchale,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  *     His  other  works,  preserved  in  the  same  col- 

«  MS.  Laud,  E.  47. 
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lection^*  are  the  Lives  and  Miracles  of  St.  Oswald^  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  subprior  of  Durham^  and  of  St.  £bba. 

Edition. 

Reginald!  Monachi  Dnnelmensis  Libellus  de  admirandii  Beati  Cuihberti 
Yirtutibus  quae  noTcllis  patratte  sunt  temporibuf.  8to.  LondoOy  1035, 
(Edited  by  the  Rer.  James  Raine.) 


HUGH  ABBOT  OF  READING. 

Hugh  abbot  of  Reading  belongs  as  a  writer  to  Nor- 
mandy more  than  to  our  island^  and  we  ought  perhaps  to 
have  placed  him  at  an  earlier  date.  He  was  a  native  of 
France^  had  studied  at  Laon>  and  took  the  monastic  habit 
at  Cluny.t  Ordericus  Vitalis  speaks  of  him  in  a  manner 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Ainiens4  He  resided  in  England  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  whose  favour  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed ; 
and  by  whom  he  was  made  successively  prior  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  at  Lewes^  first  abbot  of  Reading  on  the  15th  of 
Aprils  1123,  and  archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1130.  We 
leam,  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope,§  that 
he  attended  the  death-bed  of  king  Henry  I.  Arch- 
bishop Hugh  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1164.||    The 

•  MS.  Fairfax,  (Bibl.  Bodl.)  No.  6. 

f  At  the  conclusion  of  hia  dedicatory  epistle,  which  precedes  his  seven 
books  of  Dialog^ues,  addressed  to  Mathew  bishop  of  Alby,  he  says,  Nos 
enim  et  una  generis  consanguinitas  et  ejusdem  professionis  in  Christo  junxit 
todetas,  quos  Francia  genuit,  quos  Landunense  solum  edacaTit  et  docuit, 
quos  Teste  Christi  Cluniacus  induit. 

X  Orderius  Vitalis,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  xii,  sub  fine. 

I  Preserved  by  W.  Malmsb.  Hist.  Novell,  lib.  i,  p.  178.  Martene,  who 
printed  this  letter  in  his  Amplissima  Collectio,  states  erroneously  that  it 
related  to  king  Stephen. 

il  See  further  on  this  prelate,  the  Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  580,  the 
Monasticon,  voL  VI.  p.  30,  and  TuiD«r. 
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work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  a  treatise  on  theo- 
logy in  seven  books^  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  which 
exhibits  much  profundity  of  thought  and  metaphysical 
learning.  From  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts,  Martene, 
who  published  this  treatise,  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
originally  written  while  its  author  was  abbot  of  Reading, 
and  that  it  was  revised  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
The  following  extract  will  give  some  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  the  theological  questions  which  are 
discussed  in  it. 

Ini,  Tua  mibi  responsio  placet.  Sed  quomodo  Deus  ubique  eat  ?  An 
per  iingola  rerum  magna  yel  minima  diffosui  partitnave  est  ? 

Resp.  Scire  debes  quia  Deus,  cum  ubique  est,  non  mole  coiporea  Tel 
magnitudine  spatiosa  per  cuncta  diflfusus  est.  Noa  est  enim  minor  in  parte 
quam  in  toto,  nee  in  toto  quam  in  parte  major ;  sicut  immortalitas  qus  in 
Cbristo  prsBcessit,  et  nobis  in  fine  promittitur,  non  erit  in  aliqua  parte  cor- 
poris majus  vel  minus.  Quantitas  sane  corporis  in  partibus  suis  amplioribus 
amplior  est,  in  breTioribus  minor.  Qnalitas  vero  corporis,  qua  dicitor  im» 
mortalitas,  tanta  erit  in  majoribus  quanta  in  minoribus  subjecti  corporis 
partibus.  Dispar  erit  in  membrorum  magnitudine  quantitas ;  sed  par-erit 
in  disparibus  qualitas,  dum  una  per  totum  erit  sanitas  vel  immortalitas.  Sed 
different!  modo  qualitas  hsec  erit  in  corpore  subjecto,  et  Deus  in  omni  creato. 
Si  enim  sna  qoalitatibos  snbjeota  tuleris,  qnalitates  nusquam  erunt,  et  ideo 
nee  erunt.  Quemadmodum  si  corpora  spatiis  locorum  auferas,  corporn 
nusquam  erunt ;  et  quia  nusquam  erunt,  nee  ipsa  erunt.  At  vero  Deus  inest 
quidem  rebus,  et  simul  omnibus  totus,  et  in  singulis  totus,  manens  quidem 
ubique  in  se  ipso  totus.  In  se  ipso  dixi :  quia  cum  omne  cui  ineat,  tine 
ipso  esse  non  possit,  ipse  non  egens  aliquo,  tanquam  non  possit  esse  sine 
illo,  perfectns  et  beatus  manet  in  se  ipso  solo. 

Martene  has  printed  a  life  of  St.  Adjutor  by  this  writer, 
and  two  tracts  on  Memory  and  on  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  tract  on  the  heresies  which  rose 
in  Britany  in  his  days ;  and  there  was  formerly  in  the 
library  of  Christ^s  Church,  Canterbury,  a  letter  of  Hugh 
abbot  of  Reading  to  the  bishop  of  Anjou  on  the  deposi- 
tion or  excommunication  of  priests,  and  another  letter  on 
the  soul  fDe  AniniaJ.  Pits  mentions  other  letters  to 
pope  Celestine  II  •  and  to  Peter  of  Blois. 
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Bdiliaa. 

Hvtene,  Thrjaunu  Noras  AaecdotoruiD,  Tomiu  Quiutna.  LotatiB  Paru- 
ionim,  171T.  tbl.  coU.  B91— 1008,  Hogonis  iirchiepiicopi  Rolamagcn- 
■ii  Diilogorom,  aen  QoKitioaiuu  Theologicamm,  LibriVII.  Ex  duobiu 
HSS.  una  Colbcrtino,  ■Item  Rothomagenti  domini  Grebovaldi. 
Coll.  1011— lOlB,  Vita  Ssncti  Adjutoria  monachi  TiroQeniii,  auotore 
Hnsone  arcbiepiscopo  RotomigcDii  hajaa  namiaia  tcrtio. 

Tctenun  Scriptomm  et  MoDumcDtoniiD  HUtoricomm,  Dogmnticoniin, 
Moralium,  ampUaaima  coUectiu.  Tomai  IX.  Prodiit  auDC  primum 
ituilio  <it  ope»  damni  Edmundi  Marteae  et  domni  Uriini  Dnraad. 
Paririii,  1733,  fol.  ooU.  1165—1215,  Tractatua  de  Memoria,  oomplecten» 
trei  libroi  in  laudem  memoriK,  aoctore  Hugone  Rothamagenai  arcbie- 
piacopD.  Coll.  1211—1936,  Hugo  RotbomagenBis  arcbiepiacopDi,  Super 
ids  catholiea,  et  oratione  doQiinics.  Col.  IS36,  Epiitola  Hngonii 
archiepiacopi  Rotbomigenii),  ad  iDDoceotiDm  papam  II.,  de  obitu 
Stephui  regia  Aoglonun. 


ROBERT  DE  MELUN,  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 

Robert  de  Melun  was  a  native  of  England,  who, 
having  been  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  avoided  those  doctrines 
of  his  master  which  were  offensive  to  the  church,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  with  great 
reputation.  But  he  subsequently  removed  his  school  to 
Melun,  where  he  continued  long  to  teach,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  obtained  his  name.*  He  remained  in 
France  from  about  1130  to  1160.  Among  his  scholars 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  John  of  Cornwall,  and  Thomas 
Becket.  By  the  influence  of  the  latter,  Robert  de  Melun, 
who  had  returned  to  England  soon  after  the  date  last 
mentioned,  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1163.  It  appears  that  he  was  then  advanced  in 
years,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of  February,  1 167. 

See  Joh.  Sarisb.  Metalogicm,  Ub.  ii  c.  10.    Magiatro  Roberto  Meln- 
i,  nt  cogDomine  deiignctv  qaod  memit  ia  icholanuD  regimiDe  i  Mtione 
■iqnldna  Angligeiu  eit. 
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Robert  de  Melun  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
metaphysicians  of  his  age,  and  has  been  praised,  perhaps 
more  than  he  deserves,  for  the  elegance  of  his  diction. 
After  quitting  the  school  of  Abelard,  he  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  tlie  realists,  and  his  disciples  formed  a  sect 
which  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Robertines.  They 
established  their  school  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  appear  in  the  sequel  to  have  shown 
a  leaning  towards  nominalism.  Godefroi  of  St.  Victor,  who 
wrote  a  curious  rhyming  poem  on  the  philosophical  sects 
of  his  day,  of  which  extracts  are  given  in  the  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  France,*  speaks  of  the  Robertines  with  con- 
siderable asperity. 

Heerent  saxi  vertice  turbee  Robertinse» 
Saxeae  duritiie  vel  adamantinse, 
Quos  nee  rigat  pluvia  neque  ros  doctrinse  : 
Vetant  amnia  aditum  scopulorum  minse. 

Ipsi  falsam  litigant  nihil  sequi  vere ; 
Quamvis  tamen  ipsimet  post  bos  abiere 
Qui  de  solo  nomine  fingunt  mille  fere  : 
Igitur  pro  nibilo  licet  bos  censere. 

The  work  by  which  Robert  de  Melun  was  chiefly  known 
is  a  profound  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  nature  of  God, 
angels,  and  man,  of  the  soul,  of  man^s  state  and  position 
before  and  after  the  fall,  and  of  his  redemption.  It  bears 
sometimes  the  simple  title  of  SeiUentuBy  and  at  others  is 
entitled  Summa  Sententiarum,  or  Summa  TheologiiB. 
There  was  a  good  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor 
at  Paris,  from  which  Du  Boulay  printed  very  extensive 
extracts  ;t  and  a  good  copy  of  the  latter  part,  and  an 
abridgment  of  the  whole,  are  preserved  in   the  British 

•  Hist.  Lit.  dc  Fr.  vol.  xv.  p.  83.    An  article  on  Robert  de  Melun  will 
be  found  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xiii.  p.  371* 
t  BaliBiiSy  Hist.  Udiv.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  pp.  585— 628, 
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Museum.*  The  following  brief  chapter  will  convey  to 
the  reader  some  notion  of  the  style  and  character  of  his 
work ;  it  is  taken  from  the  first  division  or  book  of  the 
Museum  MS.,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  twelfth  of 
the  whole  work : 

c.  zxv.     Quod  homo  nihil  hahei  commune  cum  spiritibut  cale^tibuSf  «t 
ionium  ui  eorpu$  er  oiiiiiia  ei  camo  eompoiiium. 

SI  eaim  iptrnn  corpus,  quod  homineni  eiM  obloqunntttr,  nttimiale  tit» 

et  wpientain  ethmcomm  et  chri«tianoriun  ortbodo^Korum  onmis  diftinctio 
quam  de  hominis  naturis  faciunt  vana  et  falsa  ease  comprobatur.  Aiunt 
enim  hominem  nataram  corpoream  cum  animalibas  IrratioiialibiiB  habere 
commRnem,  sed  nataram  incorpoream  cam  spirittbui  ocBlettibiia.  Qqm 
distiiictio  Tana  et  Udst^  est,  si  homo  tantum  corpus  est.  Nam  si  homo 
tantum  corpus  est,  et  ipse  id  solum  est  quod  cum  animalibus  brutis  com- 
mune babet.  Hoc  autem  si  unum  est,  quod  esse  oportet  si  tantum  corpua 
est  bomo,  yana  et  cassa  distinctio  est  quam  constat  ab  omnibus  de  sub- 
stantiis  hominis  fieri.  Omnes  enim  hominem  unam  sui  partem,  id  est  cor- 
poream substantiam,  cum  brutis  animalibus  dicunt  habere  communem, 
alteram  vero  sui  partem  cum  spiritibus  eoelestibus,  id  est  animam,  habet 
indifferentem.  Quare  enim  hujusmodi  distinctio  ftieta  sit  de  substantiis 
hominis  nulla  causa  esse  videtur,  cum  et  ipse  homo  ejus  solum  sit  nature 
ci:yus  ilia  ejus  pars  est  quam  cum  brutis  animalibus  habet  communem.  Quod 
namque  totum  cum  parte  babet  commune  non  toti  attribuendum  sic  est, 
ut  a  parte  tollatur,  nee  quod  pars  cum  toto  babet  commune,  parti  sic  est  con- 
ferendum,  quod  a  toto  removeatur.  Et  ideo  si  compositum  ex  anima  et  cor- 
pora corpus  est,  pro  nihilo  distinctio  facta  est,  quae  hominem  quandam  partem 
sui  dicit  habere  communem  cum  brutis  animalibus,  aliam  vero  cum  spiritibus 
eoelestibus.  Nam  non  solum  quandam  sui  partem,  id  est  corpus,  quod  cum 
aniaui  ooijuiotam  ipsum  hominem  constituent,  cum  brutia  animalibus  habet 
communem,  quia  etiam  ipsum  compositum  ex  anima  et  corpore  si  ipsum 
corpus  est,  in  quantum  corpus  est  cum  brutis  animalibus  communis  natune 
eat.  Et  ideo  distinctio  de  partibus  hominis  facta  est  cassa  et  vana,  si  ex 
corpere  et  anima  compositum  solum  est  corpus. 

Du  Boulay  ascribed  wrongly  to  this  prelate  a  Poenitential 
which  was  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St. 
Victor,  Robert  de  Melun  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  Robert  Losinga,  and  sometimes  with  Robert  Foliot, 
bishops  of  Hereford. 

*  The  portion  of  the  work  itself  in  MS.  Reg.  7  C*  11«  and  the  abrid£;ement 
in  MS.  Reg.  7  F.  XIII. 
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WILLIAM  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

All  we  know  of  this  writer  is  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
Ramsey^  that  he  was  a  learned  theologian  and  gram- 
marian^  and  that  his  works  were  long  lapei^ured  up  in  his 
abbey^  of  which  he  was  remembered  as  a  bright  ornament 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Leland.  He  is  said  to  have  flou- 
rished in  1168.  Wood  pretends  that  he  studied  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  The  titles  of  his  works,  preserved 
in  the  bibliographioal  catalogue  of  Boston  of  Bury,  were 
DUtincHonea  Theologic(Bi  in  one  book;  two  volumes  of 
Homilies;  one  of  Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon ;  EuphrasHeay  or  expositions  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  hundred 
chapters ;  a  work  entitled  Liber  ParHum ;  and  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  names.  The  Euphrastica  is  still  extant 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,*  apparently  the 
same  which  Leland  saw  at  Ramsey. 


THOMAS  BECKET,  ARCHBISHOP  OP 

CANTERBURY. 

The  life  of  this  remarkable  man  belongs  rather  to  poli- 
tical than  to  literary  history ;  he  appears  to  have  exercised 
but  little  direct  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  country^ 
and  his  only  claim  to  a  place  among  English  writers  seems 
to  rest  upon  a  collection  of  his  letters  chiefly  relating  to 

*  MS.  Bodl.  Super  A.  1,  art.  44« 
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the  political  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  are 
sud  to  have  been  first  arranged,  with  a  great  number  of 
letters  by  other  persons,  in  four  books,  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury. The  father  of  Becket  was  a  merchant  of  London, 
who  had  married  a  Saracen  damsel,  and  their  connection 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  story  or  legend.  Thomas 
WES  bom  in  London  in  1119;  he  received  his  first  educa- 
tion from  the  prior  of  Merton,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  Paris.  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent 
him  subsequently  to  Bologna,  to  study  the  canon  law. 
By  ihe  friendship  of  this  prelate,  and  afterwards  of  king 
Henry  IL,  he  went  through  a  series  of  rapid  promotions 
until  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  I1G2. 
His  subsequent  disputes  with  his  former  benefactor,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  murder  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1 1 70,  are  detailed  in  every  history  of  England. 
He  was  canonized  in  1173. 

The  only  writing  attributed  to  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
besides  his  episties,  is  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  com- 
mencing with  the  words  Gaude  Jlore  virgimtH,  which  is 
found  in  manuscripts.  His  epistles  are  written  in  a  good 
style,  and  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  violence  of 
character  which  marked  his  political  history.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  commencement  of  a  letter  to  Robert  Foliot 
bishop  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  prelates  who  remained 
firm  to  the  party  of  the  king ; 

Si  Ut«ra  noatne  fir&temitatii  tuge  eicitaTcre  lallicitudinem,  utinun  nee 
offectu  deaidem  reperigtem,  ate  circn  officii  auscepti  eaectom  minos  ligilem. 
Elegi  ego  abjectaa  eue  anathema  pro  omnibus  Tobia,  opprobrium  bomioum 
et  abjectio  plebii,  oe  vidercm  mala  sanctorum,  el  disiimularem  injoriim 
gcntis  noitnE,  eipectana  ai  quia  forte  ex  omnibus  Tobis  lelans  legem  Dei, 
eccleiue  liberUtem  aaltem  sffectana,  eiirct  post  me  et  veniret,  et  non  dare- 
ua  peccatoribos.  Et  ecce  ta,  quern  credebam  mibi  a  Domino 
e,  ut  mecum  eedificares,  ereUeres,  et  plantarea,  propinag  mibi  ati- 
.□lum  in  ruintm,  solatium  in  deBoUtionem,  pnedicans  bumiliatioDem,  immo 
dejectionem,  MmancUu  bonnn  com  nndlque  lit  tnrbatiD,  in  pemintm 
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ecclesiae  et  clericorum.  Et  cum  deberes  animi  iracillantis  formare  constan- 
tiam,  sustinere  mecum  congressum  ad  dcfendendum  patrimonium  crucifixi, 
et  reprimendos  et  expugnandos  hostes  ecclesiae,  instillare  auribus  meu, 
inspirare  animo  meo,  ut  obsecrarem  instantius,  arguerem  arctius,  et  incre- 
parem  durius.  Quod  si  me  non  audierit,  exclamare  certe  debueras  contra 
me :  Exsurge,  quare  obdormis  ?  Exere  gladium  beati  Petri,  vindica  san- 
guinem  serTorum  Cbristi,  qui  effusus  est,  injurias  ecclesiie,  quae  in  nobis  et 
nostris  fiunt  tota  die.  Exciditne  a  memoria  tua,  quantis  aim  afflictos 
injuriis,  quibus  contumeliis  affectus,  cum  in  persona  mea  contra  omnem 
authoritatem,  contra  omnem  juris  formam,  iterum  judicaretur  Christns  ante 
tribunal  principis  ?  Non  revoco  certe  ad  animum  proprin  personte  inju- 
riam,  etsi  ecclesise.  Attende  diligentius,  arctius  in  corde  repone,  quid 
ageretur  ante  exitum  meum,  quid  in  exitu,  quid  postea,  quid  etiam  agatur 
singulis  diebus  in  terra  ilia  circa  Dei  ecclesiam  et  ejus  ministros.  Qua 
animi  conscientia  dissimulare  potes  tu,  de  quo  sperabatur,  quod  esses 
redempturus  Israel,  a  servitute  liberaturus  ecclesiam  ?  Et  nunc  qui  tanto 
tempore  tacuisti,  doleo  super  te,  frater,  fili  mi  primogenite.  Timeo  ne  suc- 
cedat  tibi,  qui  tollat  tua  primogenita,  et  auferat  primogeniti  benedictionem : 
quod  absit  a  te. 

Edition. 

Epistolse  et  Vita  Divi  Tbomee  martjris  et  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis.  Nee 
non  Epistolse  Alexandri  III.  Pontificis,  Galliie  Regis  Ludovici  Septimi, 
Angliee  Regis  Henrici  II.,  aliarumque  plurium  sublimium  ex  utroque 
foro  personarum :  concernentes  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii  concordiam :  in 
Incem  product»  ex  MS.  Vaticano :  opera  et  studio  F.  Cbristiani  Lupi, 
Iprensts.  Bruxeliis,  1682.  4to. 

Tanner  mentions  a  previous  edition  of  the  Epistols  with  the  Life  (the 
Quadrilogus),  printed  at  London  in  1495. 


WAGE. 

Wace  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Anglo-Norman 
poets  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  (partly  from  accidental 
circumstances)  he  has  obtained  a  much  greater  reputation 
in  modern  times  than  any  of  the  others.  Some  errors 
have  arisen  from  not  observing  that  the  name  is  merely 
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the  vernacular  form  of  the  Latin  Eustaciuiy  and  from  pre- 
siuning  him  to  be  related  to  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  m  early  documents.*  All^  indeed^  that 
we  know  of  Wace's  personal  history  is  derived  (as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  other  eminent  men  of  letters  or  science) 
firom  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  in  his  own  writings. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Jersey^  that 
when  a  child  he  was  carried  to  Caen^  where  he  was 
put  to  school,  that  he  afterwards  studied  during  a  length 
of  time  in  France,  and  that,  after  his  return,  he  resided 
long  at  Caen,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  in  Ramang 
(or  in  the  French  language).  Subsequently,  as  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  increased.  King  Henry  11«  gave  him  a  pre- 
bend at  Baieux.f  In  other  places  Wace  informs  us  that 
he  had  seen  the  three  king  Henries,  Henry  I.,  his  grand- 
son Henry  II.,  and  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  crowned 
while  his  father  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  a  reading  clerk 
fckrc  lisant)  in  the  time  of  all  these  three  kings.^  We 
must,  therefore,  place  his  birth  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  informs  us,  at  the  end  of  his  Roman  de  Brut,  that  that 
poem  was  completed  in  the  year  1155,§  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne.  The  poem,  at- 
tributed to  Wace,  entitled  the  Ascending  Chronicle,  states 

*  Our  poet  has  been  called  Robert  Wace,  and  Matthew  Wace,  and 
Richard  Wace.  The  first  of  these  names  arose  out  of  a  singular  misappre- 
hension of  the  language  of  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  his  life  of  St. 
Nicholas,  that  he  composed  that  poem  at  the  request  of  Robert  son  of  Tiout, 
or  Fitz-Tiout : 

A  Toes  Robert  le  fitz  Tiout, 
Qui  saint  Nicbolaa  mult  amout. 

Which  Hnet,  in  his  Origines  de  Caen,  read  as  though  it  had  been  Robert  h 
/it  tout,  or,  Robert  made  it  all^  and  applied  it  to  the  poet  himself. 

f  Roman  de  Rou,  ed.  Pluquet,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

X  Roman  de  Rou,  ed,  Pluquet,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

§  Roman  de  Brut,  ed.  Le  Roux  de  Liscy,  vol.  u.  p.  S98. 
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that  Wace  composed  the  Roman  de  Rou  in  1100;  but 
this  cannot  be  strictly  true,  for  he  alludes  to  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  duke  Richard  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Fescamp,^ 
which  took  place  in  II6I5  and  the  young  prince  Henry,  of 
whose  coronation  he  speaks,  was  crowned  in  the  year  1170« 
It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  Roman  de  Rou 
was  completed  about  the  year  1171*  He  appears  to  huve 
ended  his  task  in  disgust,  because  king  Henry  had  ordered 
another  poet,  Benoit,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Normans  | 
and  Wace  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  advanced  in 
years  and  fallen  into  neglect.  He  complains  that  the  king 
had  made  him  promises  which  he  had  not  fulfiUedf.  We 
have  no  information  relative  to  the  date  of  his  death,  but 
he  probably  did  not  long  outlive  the  completion  of  his 
most  celebrated  poem.  Wace  appears  to  have  passed 
nearly  his  whole  life  in  Normandy ;  he  belongs  to  English 
literature  chiefly  by  the  subjects  of  his  principal  poems, 
though  his  use  of  English  words,  and  various  allusions 
contained  in  his  writings,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  our  island. 

Wace's  first  great  undertaking  was  a  translation  into 
Anglo-Norman  verse  of  the  newly  published  British 
History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  under  the  title  of  lA 
Romans  de  Brut^  which  extends  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  lines.  In  this  poem  Wace  sometimes  translates 
his  original  very  closely,  at  others  he  paraphrases  it  with 
considerable  amplifications,  and  here  and  there  he  adds  an 
incident  taken  from  his  own  imagination  or  from  popular 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  yoI.  i.  p.  370. 

t  Li  reis  jadis  maint  bien  me  fiat, 
Mult  me  dana,  plus  me  pramist ; 
E  se  il  tot  dun^  m'^ust 
Co  k'il  me  pramist,  mielz  me  fust : 
Ne  r  poiz  aveir,  ne  plout  al  rei, 
Mail  n'est  mie  remez  en  mei. 
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traditions  and  legends  which  he  gathered  in  Britany.  In 
this  respect  chiefly  Wace's  translation  is  of  value,  because 
he  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
country  from  which  the  original  materials  of  GeoflFrey's 
history  are  said  to  have  been  brought.  In  some  of  his 
poetical  amplifications,  Wace  rises  much  above  the  arid 
style  of  the  mere  metrical  chronicler.  There  is  vigour  in 
the  following  picture  of  the  wrestling  between  Corineus 
and  the  giant  Gogmagog : 

Bras  k  bras  sunt  al  loiter  pris, 
Bras  ont  desos  et  desos  mis. 
Es-les-Tous  ensamble  jost^s, 
Pis  contre  pis,  l^s  contrie  1^  ; 
Par  derier  les  dos  s'embrachierent, 
Et  par  air  los  mains  lachierent. 
Dont  Teissi^s  tor  contre  tor, 
Vigor  metre  contre  vigor, 
Et  pi^  avant  et  pi^  ariere, 
Et  engin  de  mainte  maniere. 
Tornent  de  9^,  tornent  de  lA, 
Chescun  fu  fors,  si  s'aira  ; 
Des  poitrines  s'entrebotoient. 
Et  des  gambes  loins  s'afor9oient, 
A  la  foie  s*asambloient 
«        Si  que  tot  droit  k  mont  estoient ; 
Dont  les  -vdst-on  bien  suer, 
Et  des  n^s  froncher  et  sofler ; 
Faces  noircir,  iels  roellier, 
Sorcils  lever,  sorcils  baissier, 
Dens  treskigner,  color  muer, 
Testes  froier,  testes  hurter. 
Bouter  et  sacher  et  empaindre, 
Lever,  soufascher,  et  estraindre, 
Baissier,  et  derchier,  et  esmer, 
Et  gambes  faire  et  tost  tomer. 
A  la  hance  i  ot  maint  tor  fait, 
Et  sofasci^  et  k  mont  trait ; 
Cascuns  voloit  Taltre  soprendre, 
Et  se  penoit  de  lui  desfendre. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  (or  of  Rollo)  contains  nearly  seven- 
teen thousand  lines.     It  comprises  a  history  of  the  Nor- 
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mans  from  their  first  settlement  in  Normandy  to  the 
battle  of  Tinchebray  in  1106^  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  commences  in  the  same  short  metre 
in  which  the  Roman  de  Brut  is  written ;  but  when  Wace 
comes  to  the  invasion  of  Rollo  he  suddenly  adopts  the 
long  metre,  with  many  consecutive  rhymes,  of  the  early 
romances,  and  continues  to  use  it  during  the  rest  of  this 
part  of  the  poem,  t.  e.  down  to  the  reign  of  duke  Richard 
I.  The  following  character  of  duke  Richard  is  given  as  a 
specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work  : 

Richart  sout  en  Daneiz  [e]  en  Normant  parler ; 
Li  poll  aveit  auqes  rous,  le  yia  apert  e  cler  ; 
L*altrui  sout  e  li  saen  bien  prendre  e  doner ; 
Une  chartre  sout  lire,  e  li  parz  deviser, 
Li  pere  Tout  bien  fet  duire  e  doutriner. 
De  tables  e  d'eschez  sout  compaignon  mater  ; 
Bien  sout  paistre  un  oisel  e  livrer  e  porter  ; 
En  bois  sout  cointement  e  berser  e  vener  ; 
As  talevas  se  sout  bien  couvrir  e  moler, 
Mestre  pi6  destre  avant  e  entre  d'els  dobler  ; 
Talons  sout  remuer  e  retraire  e  noxer, 
Saillir  deverz  senestre  e  treget  tost  geter : 
C'est  un  colp  damageux  ki  ne  s'en  seit  garder, 
^lez  Ten  ne  s'i  deit  mie  lungement  demorer. 

With  the  second  part,  Wace  returns  to  the  shorter 
metre,  which  is  continued  through  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history  of  the  Normans, 
Wace  compiles  chiefly  from  William  of  Jumieges  and 
Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  adding  from  time  to  time  curious 
details,  of  the  sources  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  His 
knowledge  of  the  local  legends  of  Normandy  and  Britany, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  attached,  gives  him  his 
greatest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  historian.*    Thus, 

*  I  think  the  editor  of  the  Roman  dc  Brut,  in  giving  Wace  the  credit  of 
wishing  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  British  History 
(Analyse,  p.  33),  has  misunderstood  the  lines — 

Les  teces  Artur  vous  dirai, 

Noiant  ne  toui  ea  mentirai.  It 
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for  some  incidents  of  the  history  of  William  Longue- 
esp^e,  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  people  of  F^camp^ 
and  at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  in  his  childhood  he 
had  heard  the  jogleurs  or  minstrels  chaunt  episodes  of 
the  history  of  the  Normans  : 

Entende  cil  ki  m*ot,  si  me  face  esoolter  ; 

Jo  ne  die  mie  fable,  ne  jo  ne  voil  fabler ; 

Testimiiigne  m'en  pot  cil  de  Fescam  porter. 

La  geste  est  grande,  lunge,  e  grieve  it  trantlater, 

Mez  Ten  me  porreit  bien  mon  engien  aviver. 

Malt  m'est  douz  11  travail,  quant  jo  kuid  cunquetter ; 

Li  Normans  e  lor  gestes  m'estuet  avant  mener. 

A  jugleors  oi  en  m'eflfance  chanter 

Ke  Willame  jadis  fist  Osmont  essorber,  &c. 

And^  when  he  digresses  to  speak  of  the  wonders  of  the 
forest  of  Brecheliant  in  Britany^  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
visited  the  spot  in  search  of  the  marvellous,  but  in  vain  : 

Ui  alai-jo  merreilles  querre. 
Vis  la  forest  e  tIs  la  terre ; 
Merreilles  quis,  maiz  ne*8  troTai ; 
Fol  m*en  revins,  fol  i  alai, 
Fol  i  alai,  fol  m*en  revins, 
Folie  quis,  por  fol  me  tins. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  he  here  speaks  of  himself 
seems  to  absolve  him  from  too  much  credulity.  In  the 
part  of  his  history  subsequent  to  the  Norman  invasion  of 
England,  Wace  becomes  so  valuable  an  authority  that  we 
have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not  continue  his  history 
down  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
more  remarkable  for  naivete  of  description  than  for  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment  or  beauty  of  style. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  poems  already  described, 
three  other  pieces  bearing  the  name  of  Wace  are  preserved. 

It  is  the  mere  usual  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  iiifltorj,  in  which  the  poet 
of  course  believed. 
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two  at  least  of  which  are  certainly  of  his  composition. 
These  are, 

A  metrical  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  found  in  several 
manuscripts,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

A  poem  on  the  establishment  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception  of  our  Lady,  (which  was  formeriy  known  as 
the  Feste  aux  Normans^  by  an  abbot  of  Ramsey  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

A  metrical  genealogy  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  intitled 
La  Chronique  Ascendante  des  Dilcs  de  Normandie^  which  M. 
Michel,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  Benoit,  con- 
jectures to  have  been  written  by  another  person,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  time  of  Wace,  under  that  poefs 
name.*  Indeed  it  appears  to  give  a  wrong  date  to  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  de  Rou.f 

All  these  poems  have  been  printed.  We  have  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  Wace  wrote  anything  else ;  and  it 
was  only  by  misunderstanding  a  passage  of  the  Roman  de 
Rou,  in  which  its  author  speaks  in  general  terms,  that 
the  abbe  de  la  Rue  was  led  to  attribute  to  him  ^^  a  crowd 
of  romances  ^*X  as  well  as  lais  and  serventois.§ 

Bditiofu, 

M&noires  de  U  Soci^t^  des  Andquaires  de  la  Nonnandie,  torn.  i.  Rouen, 
1825.  8vo.  second  part,  pp.  444—447.  The  Chronique  Ateendanie 
def  Due»  de  Normandie,  edited  bj  M.  Pluquet. 

Le  Roman  de  Ron  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  par  Robert  Wace,  podte 
Normand  du  xii*  si^cle  ;  public  pour  la  premiere  fois,  d'aprds  les  manu* 


*  Michel,  IntroductioD  to  Benoit,  p.  xv. 

f  It  is  just  possible  that,  as  M.  de  la  Rue  thinks,  the  first  part  of  the 
Roman  de  Rou  was  written  in  1160,  and  the  second  part  at  a  subsequent 
period,  although  his  chief  argument  for  this  supposition,  that  Wace  wrote 
the  second  part  in  rifalrj  to  Benoit,  is  not  sound. 

\  Cettefouiede  ronians.  M.  de  la  Roe,  Dea  Trouv^res,  &c.to1.  ii.  p.  149. 

i  M.  de  la  Rue,  ib.  p.  180. 
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Bcriti  de  France  et  d*Angleterre  ;  a^ec  des  notes  pour  servir  a  l*intelU- 
gence  du  texte,  par  Fr^d^ric  Plaquet.    Rouen,  1827.  2  voU.  8yo.* 

An  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  printed  for  the  Soci^te  des 
Bibliophiles  Fran9ais,  by  M .  de  Monmerqu^. 

Le  Roman  de  Brut,  par  Wace,  poete  du  xii*.  Si^cle ;  public  pour  la  pre- 
mi6i*e  fois  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  des  Biblioth^ues  de  Paris,  avec  un 
Commentaire  et  des  Notes,  par  Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  Tom.  I.  Rouen, 
1836.  Tom.  II.  ib.  1838.  8vo.  With  a  Description  des  ManuscriU, 
published  separately. 

L*EtabIissement  de  la  F^te  de  La  Concepcion  Notre -Dame  dite  la  F^te  aax 
Normands,  par  Wace,  trouvdre  Anglo-Normand  du  xii*.  si^cle,  public 
pour  la  premiere  fois  d*apr^8  les  manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Roi, 
par  MM.  G.  Mancel  et  G.  S.  Trebutien.    Caen,  1843.  8vo. 


RADULPH  DE  DUNSTABLE  AND  WILLIAM  OF 

ST.  ALBAN'S. 

The  first  of  these  writers,  who  is  known  by  a  Latin  me- 
trical life  of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus^  in  two  books, 
is  called  by  some  Robert ;  but  we  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  John  de  Whethamstede,t  and  of  an  apparently  trust- 
worthy writer  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  (who  enumerates  him  among  the  worthies  of  that 
house,  and  who  tells  us  that  his  poetry  was  equal  to  that  of 
Virgil,)  that  his  name  was  Radulph.]:  Radulph  de  Dunsta- 
ble was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban*s  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  there  are  consider- 
able difficulties  in  fixing  his  exact  date.  Bale  and  others 
placed  his  death  in  1151,  but  they  confound  him  with  the 

*  This  book  should  be  accompanied  with  the  Observations  philologiques 
et  gramma ticale»  nur  le  Roman  de  Rou  by  M.  Raynouard,  8vo.  1829.  M. 
Plnquet  has  published  in  8vo.  1 824,  a  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  U»  Ecritt  de 
Robert  Wace, 

t  Jo.  Whethamstede,  Granar.  cited  by  Tanner. 

X  Radulphus  de  Dunstaplia  non  impar  Maroni  floruit,  qui  scripsit  metrice 
vitas  sanctorum  Albani  et  Amphibali.  MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  E.  iv.  fol. 
332,  v^.  Tanner  has  entered  this  writer  as  three  persons  under  the  three 
heads,  Dunstable  {Robertus  de) ;  Radulphus  f ant  Albani  monaehus;  and 
Radulphus  de  Dunstaplia, 
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abbot  Radulph  de  Gubiun.  He  wrote  his  life  of  St.  Alban 
at  the  request  of  another  monk  of  the  same  house,  named 
William,  who  had  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose, 
and  who  died  before  Radulph  had  completed  the  first  book 
of  his  metrical  work.  A  copy  of  William^s  prose  life  of 
St.  Alban  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.*  Bale 
says  that  this  writer  flourished  in  1170,  which  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Simon,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  from  1 167 
to  1188,  and  who  is  represented  as  a  patron  of  literature ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
been  written  some  time  previous  to  his  being  raised  to  that 
dignity.  William  states  that  his  book  was  merely  a  trans- 
lation from  an  English  life  of  the  saint,  perhaps  from  one 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilies,  with  the  exception  of  one 
circumstance  taken  from  the  History  of  the  Britons  by 
Geofl'rey  of  Monmouth.  This  preface  is  brief,  and  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  author's  style : 

Reverendo  patri  et  Domino  karissimo  Symoni  Willelmus  in  Domino  sala- 
tern.  Cum  liber  Aoglico  sermone  conscriptas,  passionem  beati  martyris 
Albani  continens,  ad  vestram  notitiam  pervenisset,  at  eum  verbis  Latinis 
exprimerem  pneccpistis.  Ego  rero  -vobis  non  obedire  nefas  existimans, 
dicto  pami,  non  tamen  ex  aliqua  prfesnmptionei  sed  ne  contemni  jubentis 
anctoritas  videretur.  Quod  opus  nomini  yestro  credidi  consecrandum,  non 
inveniens  cui  magis  oris  mei  primitias  offerrem  quam  Domini  sacerdoti. 
Siqnid  minus  Latine  forte  sonuerit  apud  doctas  aures,  interpretem  no^um 
obedientia,  qu?e  -viribus  plemmque  majora  pnesumit,  excusabit.  Sciendum 
autem  quod  buic  operi  beati  clerici  nomen  adjecerim,  quod  non  in  libro 
quem  transfero,  sed  in  historia  quam  Gaufridus  Arturus  de  Britannico  in 
Latinum  se  vertisse  testatur,  inveni.  Sed  ne  verborum  prolixitas  homini 
displiceat  occupato,  restat  nunc  qualiter  auctori  operis  sui  prsfationem  dirt- 
gat  audiatur. 

In  the  manuscript  this  life  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  posthumous  miracles  of  the  two  saints,  and  by  a  history 
of  the  discovery  of  their  bodies  in  1178,  which  appear, 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Faustinai  B.  iv.  According  to  Tanner,  there  is  another 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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by  their  difference  of  style^  to  have  been  written  by  ano- 
ther (a  later)  author.  We  may  probably  place  William's 
deaths  and  the  composition  of  the  poem  by  Radulph  de 
Dmistable,  in,  or  soon  after,  the  year  1170. 

Ralph^s  poem  is  contained  in  two  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  earliest  of  which*  is  less  complete 
than  the  later  copy.f  Leland  calls  this  writer  poeta  non 
contemnendus  ;  and  his  work  tersum,  canoruniy  et  rotundum 
opus;  but  his  verses  hardly  support  the  eulogy  given  him 
by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  quoted 
above.  In  the  following  prologue  he  addresses  his  poem 
to  the  monk  William : — 

Albani  oelebrem  coelo  terriBque  triuinphiiin 

Rominat  inculto  carmine  Clio  mdis. 
Ardua  res  poscit  pectus  stadiumque  Maronis  : 

Non  Maro  sum  fieiteor,  sed  neque  Codnu  ego. 
Non  acie  mentis,  non  artis  luceo  cnltu, 

Ut  metrice  martyr  martyris  esse  queam. 
Martyris  interpres  me  martyris  ire  poetam 

Ta,  Willelme,  mihi  dux  stimniusque  cies ; 
Quem  de  barbaric  Tcteri  no-vitate  Latina 

EvoWis,  Tcrsu  me  recitare  Tolens. 
Qui  cupis  Amphibali  fortis  sublime  tropheum, 

Quod  socias  prosa,  me  sociare  metro. 
Allegans  quod  eos  fidei  schola  fcedere  primo, 

£t  nunc  consort!  nectat  honore  polus. 
Me  plus  discipulo  doctorem  carmine  pulsat 

Jungere,  quod  jungat  me  tibi  pignus  idem. 
Hoc  me  compellit  ad  quod  petis  et  ma^  niget 

Quolibet  imperio,  quod  pins  orat  amor. 
Sis  igitur  clipeus,  plus  auso,  paupere  vena, 

JBacidee  Chiron  non  mihi  tendo  chelim. 

This  poem  is  not  a  mere  translation  from  William's 
prose,  as  Radulph  adds  circumstances  not  found  in  the 
original,  and  considerably  amplifies  the  text.  In  the  first 
book  he  introduces  Amphibalus  discoursing  at  some  length 
on  the  scripture  history,  commencing  with  the  creation 

*  MS.  Cotton.  JnUos,  D.  xii. 
t  MS.  Cotton*  CUndiwi,  B.  it. 
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and  ending  with  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  following 
description  of  paradise  will  serve  as  a  further  specimen  of 
the  style  of  this  poem : — 

Ille  locus  thalamos  requiei  regia  pacis, 

Theca  voluptatis,  leetitisque  siaus. 
TatuB  et  asfliduusy  spectabilis  atque  saluber, 

Temperie,  forma,  fertilitate,  situ ; 
Queiii  tic  eous  vertex  levat  ut  nisi  ductu 

ILiuc  divino  scandere  uemo  queat. 
Fructifem  semper  nova  dant  ibi  germina  Tir«8, 

Quas  vaga  quadrifidi  semita  fontis  alit. 
lUic  se  veris  spectantes  mutuo  nati 

Alternant  -vultus  conficiuntque  suos. 
Nil  illic  tonitru  nubes,  nil  turbine  -venti, 

Nil  aestas  sstu,  nil  nive  bruma  potest. 

There  appears  no  reason  for  attributing  to  Radulph  de 
Dunstable  the  anonymous  poems  which  follow  in  the 
earlier  manuscript  of  his  Life  of  St.  Alban^  from  which 
they  differ  entirely  in  style  and  character. 


JOHN  OP  CORNWALL. 

John  of  Cornwall^  so  named  probably  from  the  district 
in  which  he  was  born,  is  said  by  Leland  to  have  studied 
at  Rome,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  but  Leland  gives  no  au- 
thority for  this  statement ;  it  appears  more  certain  that 
he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Robert  de 
Melun,  in  Prance.  We  know  nothing  further  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  John  of  Cornwall.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  having  flourished  in  1170.  His  most  remark- 
able work,  written  to  controvert  some  theological  doctrines 
of  Peter  Lombard,  Abelard,  and  others,  relating  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  belongs  to  one  of  the  prominent  contro- 
versies of  his  time ;  it  generally  bears  the  title  of  Euh)^ 
gmmy  and  is  addressed  to  Pope  Alexander  IIL  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  book  was  published  in  1169  or 
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1170.*  Peter  Lombard  replied  to  this  attack  with  consi- 
derable asperity,  although  the  doctrines  against  which  it 
was  directed  had  been  formally  condemned  in  the  council 
of  Tours  in  1163.  The  Eulogium  of  John  of  Cornwall  is 
not  uncommon  in  manuscripts  :  the  following  passage  of 
the  Prologue  shows  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  wTitten  : 

In  Turonensi  concUio  qaod  dudum  coovocatLs  plerisqae  omnibus  tam 
Anglicanse  qaam  Gallican»  preelatis  ecclesie  autoritate  ^estra  celebratum  est 
et  pnesentia  illostratum,  dogma  qaonimdam  asserentium  qaod  Christos  non 
est  aliquis  homo»  et  quod  Christus  secundum  quod  homo  non  est  quid,  dis- 
putando  ventiiari  coepit.  Utra  Tero  pars  disputantium  in  pugna  verborum 
pnevaluerit  nescio,  scd  lam  iniquam  et  fidei  Christian»  inimicam  falsitatem 
in  tali  ac  tanto  Christi  auditorio  nuUis  credo  fuisse  veritatis  aut  victoriee 
iitulis  insignitam.  Noluit  tamen  tam  dives  et  copiosa  mansuetudinis  vestrae 
dementia  assertionem  illam  statim  canonica  ferire  censura,  ne  ejus  auctores 
et  defensores,  qui  forte  non  pertinacia  sed  ignorantia  deliquerant,  vel  ipsa 
condemnatio  pravitatis  tantum  iuTolveret,  vel  perpetuam  eis  infamise  notam 
impingeret.  Ex  eadem  vero  mansuetudine  Testra  multo  postmodum  temporis 
sustentationis  elapso,  etiam  quadam  epistola  decretali,  quae  super  arroga> 
tionem  prav»  illius  doctrinse  nd  venerabilem  Guillelmum  tunc  Senonensem 
hodie  Remeiisem  archiepiscopum  legitur  directa,  nequaquam  exprimitur 
anathemate  percusses  vel  etiam  percellendos  esse,  qui  errore  ilium  tenere 
seu  docere  prssumerent.  Quoniam  itaque  infiniti  scholares  hoc  calice 
debriati  et  in  furorem  Tersi  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  patientia  vestra  con- 
tumaciter  abutuntur,  qui  nequac^uam  misericordis  vestnc  piam  dispensati- 
onem  laudant,  sed  impium  dogma  velut  catholicum  prtedicant ;  fiat  tandem 
illud  Prosperi  quod  in  Decretis  legitur. 

John  of  Cornwall  had  previously  \mtten  a  shorter  tract 
on  the  same  subject,  which  has  been  erroneously  inserted 
among  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  under  the  title 
Apologia  de  Christi  incarnations 

Another  treatise  by  this  writer,  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  theologian,  is  found 
in  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge,t  with  the  title  Sumnia 
niagistri  Johannis  Cornubiensls  qualiier  fiat  sacruuientum 
aliaris  per  virtuiem  sanctte  crucis,  et  de  septem  canonibus 
vel  ordinibus  missa.  The  old  bibliographers  have  made 
three  separate  books  of  this  title,  and  attribute  to  the  same 

•  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  xiv.  p.  197. 

t  MS.  CoU.  Corp.  Chr.  Cambridge,  No.  459. 
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writer  one  or  two  other  works,  for  the  titles  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  authority. 

Edition. 

Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotoraiiiy  Tomas  Qaintus.  Prodit  nanc  primum 
studio  et  opera  domni  Edmundi  Martene  et  domni  Ursini  Duraud. 
Lutetiee  Parisiorum,  1717»  fol.  coll.  1655 — 1703.  Eulogiom  magistri 
Johannis  Cornubiensis  ad  Alexandrum  papain  III.  quod  Cbriatas  sit 
aliquis  homo.  According  to  Fabricius»  the  Eulogium  of  John  of  Corn- 
wall was  also  printed  among  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St.Victor,  vol.  III. 
p.  399. 


GERVASE  OF  CHICHESTER. 

Gervase,  who  probably  took  his  cognomen  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  one  of  the  learned  men  collected 
together  by  Thomas  Becket,  of  whom  he  was  a  staunch 
partizan,  although  he  did  not  follow  him  in  his  exile.  We 
arc  informed  that  he  was  then  young  ;*  so  that  Bale  and 
Pits  place  him  somewhat  too  early  when  they  say  he 
flourished  about  A.  D.  1 160.  The  work  by  which  Gervase 
is  chiefly  known  is  a  "  commentary  on  the  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi,  on  the  duties  of  the  priesthood/'  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  there  is  a  good  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.t  In  the  following  rhyming  verses,  prefixed  to  the 
book  in  this  manuscript^  he  informs  us  that  he  had  also 
written  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket,  as  the  model  of  a  good 
priest,  and  that  he  was  then  advanced  in  years  : 

Versus  Gervasii. 
Proxima  confectum  senio  me  fata  vocabant, 
Nee  tamen  a  studio  manus  affectusque  vacabant. 


*  The  tract  entitled  Catalogtis  Eruditornm  Beati  Thomae  Martyris,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Quadrilogns,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Gervase : — 
Post  hunc  Gervasiusy  similiter  sicut  natione,  at  cognomine  Cicestrensis, 
jnveuis  certe  tunc  sicut  in  moribusi  et  in  literarum  scientia  commendabilis. 
Verum  nee  iste,  cum  nee  voc^retur,  patriam  egressus  est. 

t  MS.  Reg.  3  B.  X.  Super  Malachiam  prophetam;  de  ordinls  «acerdotalis 
instraetioDe. 
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Ex  hine  aggrediens  occolte  Torba  gopbise, 
EthicoB  explicai  perplexa  libri  Malacbise ; 
In  quo  juttitiee  Tarios  dissemino  floreftf 
Atque  sacerdotmn  diatortos  dirigo  mores ; 
Curae  pendgilis  pastoriboa  imprimo  formam, 
Ordinis  et  joria  aectandam  profero  normam. 
Hia  Yoltua  rutilos  Tirtatam  pingo  figuriai 
Hia  fadea  foedaa  Titiomm  aculpo  litoris. 
Presbyter  aat  presol  qua  se  virtute  decoret, 
Quid  doceat,  celebret,  quid  agat,  quid  sedulna  oreti 
Quo  xeio  reprobos  feriat,  joatos  adamando 
ConfoTeat,  deno  temoque  volumine  pando. 

Ad  noTa  post  animo  laudum  pmoonia  flexo, 
Pontificia  Thomse  Titam  meritumque  retexo  ; 
Meque  coegit  amor  cui  Tiro  vivus  adheesii 
Martyria  interitum  gladiia  deacribere  csssi. 
Quern  velut  appositam  prselatia  inspicieudam, 
Pastoris  rigidi  formam  describo  tenendam ; 
Asperitaa  Teatia)  solidB  conatantia  mentia, 
Eulii  damnum,  feritaa  contempta  potentia, 
Lictomm  gladiis  cervix  oblata  cruentis, 
In  gremio  matris  yirtua  erecta  cadentia, 
Excussum  cerebrum  sanguiaque  per  atrk  mananay 
Copia  aignorum,  languorum  milia  sanana, 
Omnia  pastori  fiunt  exempla  regendi, 
Ne  cadat  a  cura  cogente  metn  moriendi. 
Attendas  igitur,  pastor,  mea  scripta  kfendo, 
Ut  qualem  doceo  sis  talis  oyile  regendo. 

Leland  speaks  of  having  seen  a  book  of  Homilies,  and 
a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  David^  by  Gervase  of 
Chichester ;  a  homily  on  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal 
order^  and  another  in  praise  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
follow  his  commentary  on  Malachi  in  the  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum. 


ROGER  OP  HEREFORD. 

Roger  of  Hereford  was  a  mathematician  of  con* 
siderable  note,  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  his  persoiial 
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history.  Such  of  his  writings  as  are  preserved  do  not 
appear  to  possess  much  importance.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,*  under  the 
titles  Theorica  Plnneiarum ;  De  Quatuor  Partibfj^  Judicii 
Astronomia  in  four  books  ;  De  Ortu  et  Occasu  Signorum ; 
De  Rebus  Metallicis,  Leland  mentions  another  work  by 
Roger,  entitled  Colkctaneum  Annorum  Omnium  Plane- 
/art^m,  written,  as  he  informs  us,  at  Hereford  in  11 70. 
A  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  contains  an  astro> 
nomical  table  by  Roger  of  Hereford,  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction, in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  been  composed  ^^for 
midnight  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1178,  after 
the  eclipse  which  happened  at  Hereford  in  the  same 
year/^t  It  is  clear  from  these  notices  that  Roger  lived 
and  made  his  observations  at  Hereford ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  the  Arabian  sciences,  for  in  the 
introduction  to  the  table  just  mentioned  he  apologises  for 
using  the  Christian  year  and  the  Roman  months,  ^^  because 
the  years  and  months  of  the  Arabs  are  difficult  to  our 
people,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  use  them.'':|:  Bale 
further  ascribes  to  Roger  of  Hereford  a  work  entitled 
Expositiones  JElphidiiy  which  is,  perhaps,  merely  the  trea- 
tise of  Alphidius,  De  Creaiione  Metallorum^  found  by 
Leland  in  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the  tract 
of  Roger  of  Hereford,  De  Rebus  MetaUicis. 

*  The  references  to  them  will  be  found  in  Tanner,  who  has  followed 
Leland  in  making  two  separate  articles  of  Roger,  under  the  titles  Rogerui 
Henqfortentis  and  Rogenu  Her^ordus, 

t  Compositi  a  magistro  Rogero  super  annos  Domini  ad  mediam  noctem 
Herefordite  anno  ab  incamatione  Domini  M®.  c*.  Ixx^.  -riij*^.  post  eclipsim 
quK  contigit  Herefordiae  eodem  anno.  MS.  Arundel,  No.  377,  fol.  86,  v**. 

X  Maluimus  enim  hsc  quam  annos  Arabum  et  eorum  menses  propter 
difficultatem  sequi,  eo  quod  inusitati  sint  apud  nostrates.  MS.  Amnd.  lb. 
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ALFRED. 

Alfred^  who  by  some  writers  is  named  the  Philosopher, 
is  enumerated  by  Roger  Bacon  among  those  who  had 
translated  the  Arabian  books  of  science  into  Latin.*  Pits^ 
partly  on  the  authority  of  Boston  of  Bury,  tells  us  that 
he  wandered  in  search  of  learning  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  that  at  Rome  he  was  received  into  the  family 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
brought  him  to  England  when  he  was  sent  as  legate  by 
pope  Urban  IV.  to  make  peace  between  Henry  III.  and 
his  barons.  This  however  cannot  be  correct,  for  one  of 
Alfred's  principal  works,  the  translation  (from  the  Arabic) 
of  Aristotle's  treatise,  De  Vegetabilihus  et  PlantiSy  is  dedi- 
dicated  to  Roger  of  Hereford,  whose  contemporary  he 
must  have  been.  In  the  manuscripts  of  this  book,  pre- 
served in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris,  the  author  is 
sometimes  named  simply  Magister  Alfredus,  and  at  others 
Alfredus  de  Sarchel.f  M.  Jourdain  states  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  this  work  was  translated  in  Spain.  Pits  men- 
tions the  titles  of  several  other  books  attributed  to  him, 
most  of  which  are  still  extant :  they  are 

1.  De  Musicay  of  which  he  gives  as  the  first  words. 
Licet  ffiihi  iriter  meditandum, 

2.  In  Boethium  de  Consolaiione  PhilosophitBy  in  five 
books,  not  now  known  to  exist. 

3.  In  Meteora  Aristotelis.     This  is  preserved  in  a  ma- 

*  Alii  vero,  qui  infinita  in  Latinum  converterunt,  ut  Gerardus  Cremo- 
nensis,  Micbael  Scottus,  Aluredus  Anglicus,  Hermannus  Alemannus.  Bacon » 
de  Utilitate  Linguarum,  cited  by  Joardain. 

t  See  Jourdaioi  Recherches  critiques  sur  le9  Traductions  d'Aristote, 
p.  106. 
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nuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  the  author's 
name  is  corruptly  spelt  Alphiolus. 

4.  De  Rerum  Natura.  M,  Jourdain  believes  this  to  be 
the  treatis  De  Causis  Elementorum^  which  is  found  in  most 
of  the  manuscripts  joined  to  the  translation  of  Aristotle 
De  FegetabilibuSi  and  clearly  resembles  it  in  style. 

5.  De  Motu  Cordis.  M.  Jourdain  thinks  this  may  be 
the  same  as  a  short  treatise,  evidently  translated  from  the 
Arabic,  which  is  found  under  the  same  title  in  a  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  MS.  Lat.  No.  6443. 

G.  Lcland  mentions  a  treatise  by  this  writer  (or  some 
person  of  the  same  name)  De  Educatione  Accipiirum.  Per- 
haps the  Aluredtis  Anglicus  mentioned  by  Boston  of  Bury 
as  cardinal  Ottoboni^s  chaplain,  and  as  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  music  and  the  commentary  on  Boethius,  was  a 
different  person  from  the  philosopher. 


JORDAN  FANTOSME. 

Jordan  Fantosme,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  book,  was 
an  Anglo-Norman,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  an 
Itahan.  He  appears  to  have  been  spiritual  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  under  bishop  Henry  de  Blois. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1160,  Richard  de  Anesly,  engaged 
in  a  protracted  law- suit,  found  Jordan  with  the  bishop  at 
Fareham  near  Portsmouth.*  Jordan  Fantosme  was  pre- 
sent in  the  north  of  England,  when  that  district  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Scots  under  William  the  Lion  in  1173  and 
11/4;  and  he  subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  this  war 

*  £t  iuveDi  episcopuin  apud  Ferham  juxta  Portesmue,  et  inde  mecum  re- 
duxi  magistram  Jordanum  Fantasma  et  Nicholaum  de  Cbandos,  qui  testifi- 
carent  viva  voce  quod  episcopus  ante  testiiicaverat  per  breve  suum.  Palgrave, 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth ,  vol.  i.  part  3;  p.  Ixxviii. 
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in  Anglo-Nonnan  verse.  About  this  period  we  find  him 
described  as  a  master  in  the  schools  at  Winchester^  and 
as  enjoying  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  them^  which  had 
been  infringed  by  another  *  clerk '  of  Winchester  named 
John ;  who  had  opened  a  school  at  Winchester  without 
having  obtained  a  licence  from  him.  The  cause  between 
them  was  tried  before  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury^ 
who  decided  in  flavour  of  Jordan  Fantosme,  and  enjoined 
his  opponent  to  close  his  school  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion.* We  have  no  information  as  to  the  date  of  Jordan's 
death. 

Jordan's  historical  poem  is  extant  in  two  manuscripts, 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  libraries  of  Durham  and  Lin- 
cohi«  It  commences  with  the  dissension  between  Henry 
II.  and  his  son  in  1 1 73,  and  ends  with  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  William  the  Lion  king  of  Scotland  in  1174. 
It  is  not  long^  extending  only  to  2^071  lines;  but,  as  a 
historical  document,  it  is  full  of  interest,  and,  as  a  literary 
composition,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  production  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  trouvferes  of  his  age.  It  is  composed  in 
the  same  long  lines,  with  a  multitude  of  consecutive 
rhymes,  which  distinguish  the  older  metrical  romances, 
and  of  which  we  have  had  examples  in  Guischard  de 
Beaulieu  and  Thorold.  The  naive  manner  in  which  Jor- 
dan Fantosme  relates  the  events  of  the  war,  is  especially 
pleasing ;  as  our  readers  may  judge  by  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  who  brought  to 
king  Henry  the  first  intelligence  of  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Scots  and  capture  of  their  king  : 

Li  reifl  esteit  entr^  en  sa  chambre  demeine, 

Qnant  le  message  vint ;  suffert  ot  malt  grant  peine : 


*-  This  information  is  given  in  a  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury,  Bpist.  xiz. 
p.  94,  which  is  printed  in  the  prefiu^e  to  M.  Michel's  edition  of  the  poem, 
p.  zzzrii. 
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II  n'ot  beu  ne  mangi6  treU  jorz  de  la  sememe, 
Ne  sumeiUi^  del  oil  par  Ta  novele  certeine ; 
M^8  de  jorz  e  de  nuiz  d*errer  se  peine : 
II  ad  fait  molt  que  sage,  il  aurad  bone  estreine. 

Ld  reii  iert  acut^  e  an  poi  someilla, 
Un  vadlet  k  sea  pies,  ki  saef  les  grata ; 
N*i  oat  noise  ne  cri,  ne  nnls  n'i  parla, 
Harpe  ne  Tiele  nal  d*are  n*i  sana, 
Qaant  li  mH  Tint  al  as  e  suef  apela. 
E  dit  li  chamberlens  :  '*  Ki  estes-Tas  U  ?" 
**  Messagier  sui|  amis  ;  or  venez  plus  en  qk. 
Dan  Randulf  de  Glanvile  desque  ci  m'enveia 
Par  parler  oae  le  rei,  kar  grant  mestier  en  a.** 
E  dit  li  ehamberlens  :  **  Par  matin  seit  Tafaire.*' 
''  Par  ma  fei  t'*  d^st  li  m^s,  "  ainz  i  parlerai  en  eire. 
Man  seignur  ad  el  caer  e  dolar  e  cantraire : 
Si  me  laissiez  entrer,  chamberleng  debonaire.*' 
E  dit  11  chamberlens :  "  Ne  I'osereie  pas  faire. 
Li  reis  est  endormiz :  ariere  tus  estat  traire." 

A  90  qall  parolent  s'est  li  reis  esveilliez, 
E  Old  ii  eel  as  erier,  '*  Orrez !  oyrez  !'* 
"  Ki  est  90  ?*'  dist  U  reis,  **  k  dire  me  sachiez.'* 
**  Sire,*'  dist  li  chamberlens,  ''ore  endreit  le  sanrez. 
Message  est  de  qh  nort,  tr^  bien  le  canoistiez, 
Hame  Randnlf  de  OlanTile  ;  Brien  eat  apelez." 
**  Par  ma  fei !"  dist  li  reis,  "  ore  sai  malt  trespensez : 
n  ad  mestier  d'aie,  9aenz  venir  le  laissiez.** 
Li  messagier  entrad,  ki  molt  Aid  enseignies, 
E  salaa  le  rei,  com  ik  oir  parrez : 
"  Sire  rei,  Dea  tus  salt  qai  maint  en  Trinitez, 

Vostre  cors  en  avant,  e  pais  taz  toz  privez  1** 

•  •  •  • 

A  tant  est  li  message  k  san  ostel  al^, 

A  mangier  e  k  beivre  en  ad  k  grant  plenty. 

E  li  reis  est  si  liez  la  nait  e  si  haiti^, 

Qa'il  vint  as  chevaliers,  si*8  ad  toz  esreiUi^  : 

Barans,  esveilliez-vas  :  bor  Tas  fad  anoiti^. 

Tele  chose  ai  oTe  dant  jo  vas  frai  baiti^ : 

Pris  est  li  reis  d'Escoce^  90  m*ad  Tem  dit  par  vert^ 

Ore  ainz  me  vint  novele,  quant  dai  estre  calchi^/* 

EdUion. 

Chronicle  of  the  War  between  the  English  and  the  Scots  in  1173  and  1174, 
by  Jordan  Fantosme.  Now  first  pablished,  with  a  translation,  an  intro- 
daction,  notes,  and  an  appendix,  by  Francisqae  Michel.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1840.    (Pablished  by  the  Sortees  Society.) 
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ODO  OF  KENT,  AND  OTHERS. 

Odo  of  Kent  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of 
Thomas  Becket^  and  of  John  of  Salisbury,  and  is  men- 
tioned with  expressions  of  great  esteem  by  the  latter 
writer.*  He  appears  first  in  history  in  11/2,  as  prior  of 
Canterbury,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  protracted 
resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown  to  usurp  the  right 
of  electing  the  archbishop.f  In  1175,  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Battle,:^  A^^  i^  ^^  ^inQ  of  Leland  a  handsome  marble 
tomb  marked  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the  abbey  church. 
He  died  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  January,  but  the  year 
appears  to  be  doubtful;  some  placing  his  death  in  1176, 
while  better  authorities  appear  to  fix  it  in  1199  or  1200, 
at  which  date  he  must  have  been  an  old  man.§  As  a 
writer,  however,  Odo  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
A  letter  from  him  to  a  person  named  Adam,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  France  to  study  philosophy,  but  who  had  retired 
from  the  world  to  enter  the  monastery  of  Igny,  has  been 
printed  by  Mabillon,||  and  does  not  convey  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  judgment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
clear  entirely  the  writings  of  Odo  of  Kent  from  the  con- 
fusion in  which  they  have  been  involved  by  ascribing  to 
him  books  written  by  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Odo ; 

*  Sec  the  Entheticus,  11.  1675,  et  seqq. 

t  Gervase  Dorob.  ap.  Decern  Script,  col.  142^2.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  ib. 
col.  5G8. 

X  Rad.  de  Dicet.  col.  588.  An  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  promotion  is  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Monasticon,  vol.  iii.  p.  235. 

§  See  Tanner,  p.  559.  The  Monasticon,  loc.  cit.  and  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sac,  vol.  I.  p.  138. 

II  Analecta,  torn.  I.  p.  349.  Epistola  ad  Adamum  Igniacensem  quendam 
fratrem  novitiam. 
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but  they  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  of  sermons.  In  a  manu- 
script of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  British  Museum 
some  monastic  compiler  has  arranged  in  one  series  the 
homilies  of  John  of  Abbeville,  Odo  of  Kent,  and  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  Sunday  Gospels  throughout  the  year,* 
without  indicating  which  belonged  to  each  particular 
writer,  and  they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  style 
and  manner  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  distinguish 
them.  They  all  present  one  characteristic  which  is  much 
less  common  in  the  writers  of  sermons  at  an  early  date, 
the  frequent  illustration  of  the  subject  by  short  stories  or 
fables,  some  of  which  are  totally  irrelevant.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  taken  at  random  :t 

Quidam  rex,  ut  dicitur,  gloriam  mundi  diligensi  fecit  pavimentum  aulae 
suee,  sedilia,  ac  parietes  cortinis  pretiosis  cooperiri,  mensam  vero  mappa 
aureisque  vasis  et  argenteis  fecit  ornari.  Sapiens  autem  quidam,  cam  inter 
coDvivas  esset  invitatus»  et  ad  mensam  regis  sederiti  circumspexit  undiqae 
ubi  competentius  posset  spuere.  Et  cum  videret  omnia  loca  omamentia 
cooperta,  conspuit  in  barbam  regis.  In  quern  statim  senri  regis  circum- 
stantes  manus  injecerunt.  Rex  autem  non  sine  ratione  sapientem  hoc  fedsse 
autumans,  ssevitiam  servientium  repressit;  et  sedatis  omnibus  quesitum 
est  a  philosopho  cur  hoc  vel  sic  fecissit.  Qoibus  ille  respondit ;  Cortinas, 
inquiti  et  vasa  pretiosa  intuens,  non  vidi  locum  meliorem  quam  barbam  regis 
pinguedine  ciborum  perunctami  et  ideo  in  illam  conspueram.  Sic  et  tu,  si 
studiose  corpus  tuum  adornaveris  in  prsesenti,  cum  hiis  omnibus  in  morte 
spoliatus  fueris,  dnmones  fietido  sputo  et  calido  in  faciem  tuam  conspuent 
in  inferno.  Ne  ergo  glorieris,  homo,  in  pulcritudine  aliqua,  cum  lilia  agri 
pulcriora  te  sint,  nee  in  fortitudine  taa,  cum  asinus  fortior  te  sit;  nam 
majus  onus  fert  asinus  ad  molendinum  quam  homo  fortissimus. 

Leland  mentions  Odo's  Epistles,  his  book  de  Morilms 

*  MS.  Arundel,  No.  ^31,  in  2  vols.  Uomelie  magistri  Johannis  de 
AbbatisYilla,  magistri  etiam  Odonis  de  Cantia,  et  magistri  Rogeri  de  Saris- 
biria.  At  the  end,  Explidunt  morales  expositiones  magistri  Johannis  de 
Abbatisvilla,  magistri  etiam  Odonis  de  Cantia,  et  magistri  Rogeri  de  Saris- 
biria,  in  unum  compact»  super  Evangelia  dominicalia  per  totum  annum. 
Manuscripts  of  the  sermons  of  Odo  of  Kent,  separate  from  the  others, 
nppear  to  be  preserved  at  Oxford. 

t  MS.  Arund.  No,  231,  vol.  11.  fol.  50,  r*». 
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Eeclesioiticis,  and  his  treatise  in  three  books  de  Vitiii  et 
Virtutibus  AnimWy  the  latter  of  which  he  believes  was  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  Becket.  Some  letters  printed  in  the 
Spicilegium  of  D'Acherius  under  the  name  of  Odo  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  Odo  of  Kent. 

Contemporary  with  Odo  of  Kent  lived  Odo  db  Ci- 
BiNGTON,  a  writer  whose  history  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  curious  collection  of 
Esopean  fables,  with  moralizations,  which  were  much  used 
by  the  Romish  preachers  in  subsequent  ages.  The  ear- 
liest manuscript  of  this  book  appears  to  be  one  preserved 
in  the  Arundel  library  in  the  British  Museum ;  *  later 
copies  are  generally  much  enlarged.  The  name  is  variously 
spelt,  Ciringtonia,  Syrentona,  Ceritona,  &c.  Some  mo- 
dem writers  have  called  him  Odo  de  Shirton.  The  fol- 
lowing fable  will  give  a  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  written  in  a  very  unpolished  style : 

De  icrabone  et  usore  sua, 

Scrabo  volans  per  patriam  transivit  per  palcherrimas  arbores  florentes,  et 
per  pomeria  et  rosas  et  lilia,  in  locis  amceDissimiSi  tandem  projecit  se  In  ster- 
qailinium  ubi  erant  stercora  equoram,  et  invenit  ibi  uzorem  suam,  quae  que- 
sivit  node  veniret.  £t  ait  scrabo,  Circuivi  terrain  et  transvolavi  earn  :  vidi 
florea  amigdalaram  et  liliorum  et  rosarum,  sed  nunquam  vidi  ita  locum 
amcenum  sicut  iste,  demonstrato  sterquilinio.  ^  Sic  plerique  clerici,  mona- 
chi,  laici,  andiunt  vitas  patrum,  transeunt  per  lilias  convalliumi  per  rosas 
martyram,  per  violas  confessorumi  sed  nunquam  videtur  eis  ita  placidum  et 
ita  amoBDum  sicut  meretrix,  sicut  taberna,  sicut  ezercitium  cantuum,  quod 
est  sterquilinium  foetidum  et  congregatio  peccatorum.  Ideo  dicitur  in  Eccle- 
fiastico  ix.  Omnis  mulier  quae  est  fornicana,  sicut  stercns  in  via  conculca- 
bitur.  Maledictus  et  in  naturali  talis  scrabo,  talis  impius,  cui  plus  sapit 
atercus  peccati  quam  Christus,  loca  diaboli  quam  ecclesia  Dei,  stercora 
arandinum  qu»  excaecant  oculos  coram  quam  vitas  et  exempla  sanctorum. 

This  book  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Odo  of 
Kent ;  and,  if  the  sermons  mentioned  above  be  really  the 
work  of  that  writer,  the  similarity  of  style  between  the 

*  MS.  Arundel,  No.  29^,  fol.  19,    Narratioiies  magistri  de  CiriDgtonia. 
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Cables  introduced  in  them  and  those  of  Odo  de  Ciring- 
ton  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  were  the  same 
person.* 

BoGSB  OF  Salisbury^  whose  sermons  are  mixed  in 
the  Arundel  manuscript  with  those  of  Odo  of  Kent,  is  said 
to  have  flourished  in  1160,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his 
personal  history.  Leland,  in  his  CoUectaneait  mentions 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalter ;  and  a  work  ascribed  to 
him,  or  some  other  person  of  the  same  name,  with  the 
title  Verborum  sigr^ftcatumes  super  librum  senteniiarum, 
was  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  church  of  Peter* 
borough. 


DANIEL  DE  MERLAI. 

Daniel  db  Merlai  is  supposed  by  the  old  biblio- 
graphers to  have  been  bom  atMorley,  in  Norfolk;  and  he 
seems  by  his  own  account  of  himself  to  have  been  a  native 
of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  In  the  preface  to  his  treatise 
De  naiuris  %i\fer%orum  et  superiorumy  Daniel  informs  us  that 
he  quitted  his  native  country  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris, 
but  that,  soon  disgusted  with  the  unprofitable  studies  of  the 
schools  in  that  city,  he  went  thence  to  Toledo,  then  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  among  the  Spanish  Arabs.  After  re- 
maining some  time  at  Toledo,  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  so- 

*  A.  farther  aceount  of  the  fables  of  Odo  de  Ciriegton  will  be  found  in 
Doace'8  lUoitrations  of  Shakespeare ;  Douce  calls  him  *'  Tutor  in  theology 
to  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury,*' thus  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  Odo 
of  Kent.  Several  of  the  fables  of  Odo  de  Cirington  hare  been  printed  in 
**  A  Selection  of  Latin  Stories  from  Manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries/'  edited  by  the  writer  of  the  present  volume,  pp.  50 — 
53,  55,  57,  58,  80. 

t  VoL  ui.  p.  9« 
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licitations  of  his  friends  at  home^  and  returned  to  England 
with  a  ^^  costly  multitude  of  books/*  Finding,  however, 
that  science  was  neglected  in  his  native  land,  he  was  pre- 
paring again  to  travel  in  search  of  it,  when  he  met  with 
John  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  appears  to  have  persuaded 
him  to  settle  in  England,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
book.  The  following  extract  from  Daniel's  preface  con- 
tuns  all  that  we  know  of  his  personal  history : 

Cam  dadam  ab  Anglia  me  causa  studii  excepissem,  et  PariBius  aliqoandiu 
moram  fecissem,  videbam  qaosdam  bestiales  in  scholia  gravi  aactoritate 
gedes  occnpare,  habentes  coram  se  scamna  duo  vel  tria  et  descriptos  codices 
importabiles  aureis  Uteris  Ulpiani  traditiones  representantes,  necnon  et 
tenentes  stilos  plambeos  in  manibus,  cum  quibus  asteriscos  et  obelos  in 
libris  suis  quadam  reverentia  depingebant;  qui  dum  propter  insdentiam 
toam  locum  statute  tenerent»  tamen  volebant  sola  taciturnitate  ^ideri  su- 
pienteSf  sed  tales  cum  aliquid  dicere  conabantur  infantissimos  repperiebam. 
Cum  hoC|  inquam,  in  hunc  modum  se  babere  deprehenderem,  ne  et  ego 
simile  damnum  incurrerem,  artes  quae  scriptures  illuminant  non  in  transitu 
salutandas  vel  sub  compendio  prseterenndas  mecum  soUicita  deliberatione 
tractabam  ;  sed  quoniam  doctrina  Arabum,  quae  in  quadruvio  fere  tota  ex- 
istit»  maxime  his  diebus  apud  Toletum  celebretur,  illuc  ut  sapientiores 
mondi  philosopbos  audirem  festinanter  properavi.  Vocatus  veto  tandem  ab 
amicis  et  invitatus  ut  ab  Hyspania  redirem,  cum  pretiosa  multitudine  libro- 
rum  in  Angliam  veni ;  »cumque  nuntiatum  esset  mihi  quod  in  partibus  illis 
discipline  liberales  silentium*  haberent,  et  pro  Ticio  et  Seio  penitus  Aristo- 
tiles  et  Plato  oblivioni  darentur,  vehementer  indolui,  et  tamen  ne  ego  solus 
inter  Romanos  Grtecus  remanerem,  ubi  hujusmodi  studium  florere  didiceram 
iter  arripui,  sed  in  ipso  itinere  obviam  habui  dominum  meum  ac  patrem 
ipiritualem  Johannem  Noruuicensem  episcopum,  qui  me  honorifice,  ut 
eum  decebat,  recipiens,  Talde  meo  congratulabatur  adventui.  Cum  itaque, 
ut  fit  in  primo  amicorum  conventu,  a  domino  episcopo  de  mirabilibus  et 
disciplinis  Tholetanis  satis  quaesitum  esset,  ad  ultimum  de  motibus  super- 
coelestium  corporum  scrutabundus  inquirens,  ad  astronomiam  sermonem 
direxit. 

It  appears  that  this  conversation  gave  rise  to  the  work 
by  whiph  chiefly  Daniel  de  Merlai  is  known.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  books  into  which  it  is  divided,  he  treats  of  the 
creation  and  nature  of  matter  and  of  the  world.  On  these 
subjects  he  quotes  frequently  the  Arabian  and  Grecian 
philosophers,  the  latter  probably  througli  the  Arabians. 
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The  following  ])assage^  in  which  he  pursues  his  argument 
on  the  priority  of  matter  to  creation^  will  convey  a  notion 
of  his  manner  of  writing : 

Estque  materise  vetitam,  ue  seipsam  componat,  ant  sibi  formam  imponat. 
Quee  cum  ita  se  habeant,  necesse  eat  habere  genitorem  omne  genitom,  om- 
neque  compositum  compositorem,  discernentem  inter  genera  et  speciea 
omuiam  rerum.  Compositor  vero  talis  non  nisi  genitor  tmiyersitatis  Deua 
esse  potest,  qui  sua  sapientia  semel  et  simul  unde  singula  provenirent  duas 
quantum  ad  distinctionem  primordiales,  inferiorum  videlicet  et  superiomm 
materias,  ex  nihilo  creavit,  easque  ut  datam  legem  ratse  conditionis  inviola- 
tam  servarent,  in  ipsa  creatione  setemo  cujusdam  divini  spiracnli  flatu  ani- 
mavit.  Hanc  enim  legem  naturam  appello,  quse  unicuiqne  rei  corporess 
secundum  subjecti  proprietatem,  raotum,  Tel  quietem  disponit.  Ista  rero 
quia  sine  ratione  nihil  facit,  ab  anima  consilium  capit,  ita  tamen  quod 
neutra  sine  altera  aliquid  operetur.  Hsec  sunt  duo  instrumenta  magni  arti- 
iicis,  qufe  sicut  a  magistro  didicerunt  in  his  inferioribus  omne  compositum 
quadam  harmonia  componunt,  et  iterum  quadam  dissonantia  dissolvunt,  et 
tamen  hoc  totum  artiiici  ascribitur,  quia  ab  artifice  hoc  originis  ducatnm 
sumpserunt.  Licet  enim  aliquis  faber  suis  instrumentis  operetur,  non  tamen 
instrumentorum  sed  artificis  opus  dicitur.  Sic  quamvis  Deua  hiis  duobvs 
instrumentis  ex  jam  prsejacente  materia  formam  mundo  prsestaverit,  non 
tamen  mundus  opus  naturae  sed  opus  Dei  recte  nominatur.  Verbi  gratia, 
licet  natura,  cujus  est  officium  humanam  homini  imprimere  figuram,  in 
utero  materno  umbram  informet,  concavet,  et  dbponat,  tamen  homo  propter 
partem  digniorem  opus  Dei  et  est  et  vocatur.  Sic  et  belua,  et  avis,  et 
hujusmodi. 

In  the  second  book  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  nature 
and  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies^  and  of  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  planets ;  and  he  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  exercised  by  the  moon  upon  the  earth. 

Extra  muros  etenim  civitatis  Tholeti  juxta  Tagum  in  eminentiori  quodam 
loco  exuberant  duo  fontes  antiqua  paganorum  sollertia  excogitati,  ad  quoi 
dnm  per  subterraneas  vias  aqua  artificiali  ductu  discurrit,  tandem  per  duo 
stricta  foramina  erumpens  a  geminis  umis  lapideis  est  recepta,  quas  gens 
Tholetana  vulgari  vocabulo  conchas  vocat.  Cum  vero  luna  plene  sui  circui- 
tus  orbe  apparet,  prsedictie  concbie  usque  ad  summum  impletse  inveniuntur, 
ita  quod  nee  etiam  gutta  aquse  exeat»  nee  majorem  copiam  alterius  aquae  sine 
effusione  sufficiant  retinere.  Si  quia  rero  quoad  mundus  stabit  aquas  inde 
haurirety  semper  in  plenilunio  conchas  abundant!  aqua  impletas  inveniret. 
Cum  autem  luna  in  parte  lumine  curtatur,  ita  quod  se  semiplenam  ostendat, 
aqua  in  se  retrahitur,  et  ultra  medietatem  concharum  non  excrescit.  Nee 
enim  siquis  tunc  totum  fluvium  Tagi  successive  prsedictis  urceolls  infunderet, 
6ft8  impleret,  vel  saltern  in  els  aquam  angmentaret.    Aqua  quidem  in  gostu 
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«•Im  rq^peritoTy  lioet  mare  ad  aiiiiiu  per  mk  dietai  disttt  a  Tholeto.  Ex 
altera  yero  parte  civitatia  sunt  et  alii  gemini  fontes  dolcis  aqu»  consimili 
artUlcio  elaborati,  qui  aimiliter  secundum  angmentam  et  decrementum  hum 
«ngmentantor  et  decrescunt,  et  hii  quidem  foatea  maaaat  sab  pede  eujaadam 
precioB»  mpisi  inpra  qoam  mira  arte  fabricatum  est  stapendom  Galiens 
palatium. 

Notwithstanding  Daniel  de  Merlai's  boast  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  Arabian  philosophy^  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  book  he  runs  into  the  most  puerile  superstitions  of 
the  astrologers  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  planetary 
positions  on  men's  births^  and  other  events. 

We  have  no  other  indication  of  the  age  at  which  this 
writer  flourished  than  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance  with 
John  of  Oxford^  who  was  bishop  of  Norwich  from  1175 
to  1200;  and  if  we  assume  (which  is  not  improbable) 
that  Daniel  returned  to  England  soon  after  John  was  made 
bishop^  the  former  date  may  be  taken  as  that  at  which 
he  flourished.  A  good  copy  of  the  treatise^  which  has 
furnished  the  foregoing  extracts^  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Arundel,  No.  877>  fol.  88,  ro).  There  are 
no  traces  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  writer,  though 
Bale  attributes  to  him  a  treatise  in  one  bookj  Deprincipiis 
mathematicis. 


JOHN  OP  SALISBURY. 

John  of  Salisbury  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  was  probably  bom 
in  the  city  from  which  he  took  his  name,  about  the  year 
1120.*    In  an  interesting  account  of  his  own  studies, 

*  The  year  of  hia  birth  haa  been  atated  to  be  1110,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority,  and  which  ii  inconaistent  with  hia  own  statement  that  he  waa 
tfimodum  ^dQhieem  in  1136,    It  baf  alfo  b«eB  mntH  that  Uf  fMnily 
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which  he  gives  in  the  second  book  of  the  Meialofficw,  he 
tells  us  that  when  a  mere  youth  he  went  to  Paris,  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  (i.  e.  1186)5  and  that  he  there 
attended  the  lectures  of  Abelard  on  the  mountain  of  St. 
Genevieve.  After  the  departure  of  that  philosopher,  John 
attended  the  schools  of  Alberic  and  of  Robert  de  Melun, 
who,  like  Abelard,  taught  chiefly  dialectics.  He  next 
studied  grammar,  t .  e.  the  writers  of  antiquity,  three  years 
in  the  school  of  William  de  Conches,  during  which  period 
he  informs  us  that  he  read  much  and  profitably.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  school  of  Bernard  PEveque,  he  resumed 
his  former  course  of  studies,  and  entered  upon  the  qua- 
driviumy  or  circle  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
in  which  he  had  been  initiated  under  the  German  Hardei- 
vinus,  but  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  little  taste. 
About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  he  also  recommenced  under 
Peter  Helias  the  study  of  rhetoric,  which  he  had  before 
read  rather  superficially  under  a  teacher  named  Theodoric. 
His  poverty  at  this  period  compelled  John  of  Salisbury 
to  seek  support  by  instructing  young  noblemen,*  which 
did  not  hinder  him  from  continuing  his  studies  with  dili- 
gence, and  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  his 
countryman  Adam  du  Petit  Pont,  who  had  especially 
attached  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  William 
de  Soissons  had  then  recently  opened  a  school,  and  pro- 
mulgated new  philosophical  opinions,  which  John  of 
Salisbury  eagerly  followed  for  a  while,  but  he  finally  re- 


name was  Petitt  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  parvum  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  192nd  letter  is  intended  for  a  pun,  of  which  the  evidence  is 
certainly  far  from  condnsite — Sed  quantum  est  hoc  quod  me  totum,  id  est 
hominem  parvam  nomine,  facultate  minorem,  minimum  merito  Tobis  deberl 
profiteor  ?    Nam  totum  istud  pro  merito  parum  est. 

*  Et  quia  nobilium  liberos,  qui  mihi  amicorum  et  cognatoram  auziliU 
destituto,  paupertati  me»»  solatiante  Deo,  alimenta  prsstabant,  inatnieQdoa 
lusceperam. 
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jected  them  as  unsatisfactory^  and  left  this  new  master  in 
order  to  open  a  school  for  himself.  He  still  attended  the 
lectures  of  Gilbert,  supposed  to  be  Gilbert  de  la  Porree 
fParretanusJ,  who,  quitting  Paris  in  1142,  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  first  by  Robert  le  Poule,*  and  next  by 
Simon  de  Poissy ;  these,  as  John  of  Salisbury  informs  us^ 
were  his  instructors  in  theology  only.t  In  his  267th 
Epistle  he  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had  also  studied 
theology  under  Odo  of  Kent. 

In  this  manner,  John  of  Salisbury  tells  us,  he  spent 
about  twelve  years.  His  account  is  somewhat  confused, 
but  it  appears  hardly  to  bear  the  explanation  recently 
hazarded  by  professor  Petersen,  in  his  edition  of  tlie 
Entheticus,j:  that  a  portion  of  this  period  was  spent  in 
England,  and  that  he  studied  at  Oxford.  His  teaching 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with  no  great  success;  and, 
unable  longer  to  struggle  with  the  indigence  in  which  it 
left  him,  he  sought  a  shelter  in  the  abbey  of  Moutier-la- 
Celle,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  quality  of  clerc  or  chaplain  of  the  abbot,  Peter  de 
Celles,  who  became  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
constant  friend  and  patron.§  His  letters  contain  many 
allusions  to  his  obligations  to  Peter  de  Celles,  and  strong 
expressions  of  his  gratitude.  About  the  year  1151,  after 
he  had  remained  three  years  in  the  abbey,  he  returned  to 
England,  with  letters  from  Peter  de  Celles  and  St.  Bernard 
recommending  him  to  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  John  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  new  master,  and  through  him  became 

*  The  history  of  this  person  is  involved  in  considerable  confusion,  but  I 
think  he  mast  have  been  teaching  in  Paris  at  the  time  John  of  Salisbury 
attended  his  lectures.    See  the  account  of  him  at  p.  1 83  of  the  present  volume. 

t  Jo.  Sarisb.  Metalog.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

t  Pp.  73—77. 

I  Jo.  Sarifb.  Epist.  85.    Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr,  torn.  xiv.  p.  93. 
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acquainted  with  Thomas  Becket,  at  that  time  chancellor 
of  England^  who  presented  him  to  the  king  and  employed 
him  in  various  important  missions.  He  informs  us  in 
the  MetalogicuSy  written  about  the  year  1160,  that  he  had 
passed  the  Alps  ten  times,  been  twice  in  Apulia,  treated 
various  affairs  at  Rome  for  his  masters  and  friends,  and 
frequently  travelled  into  various  parts  of  England  and 
France.*  In  the  course  of  these  negociations  he  obtained 
the  friendship  of  pope  Adrian  IV.  (who  was  an  English- 
man), and  he  brought  from  Rome  the  buU  by  which  that 
pontiff  authorized  the  English  monarch  to  conquer  Ire- 
land and  reduce  it  to  conformity  with  the  Romish  church. 
He  appears  however  to  have  lost  the  king's  favour,  for  a 
period,  in  1160,  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
continent. 

When  Thomas  Becket  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury John  of  Salisbury  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
secretary,  which  he  had  held  under  his  predecessor  Theo- 
bald, who  had  named  him  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will.f  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
stanchest  partizans  of  the  new  archbishop  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  crown,  and  thus  became  an  especial  object  of 
the  king's  aversion.  Peter  de  Blois  %  calls  him  the  eye 
and  arm  of  the  archbishop.  He  had  preceded  Becket  in 
his  flight  into  France,  where,  deprived  of  all  he  had  in 
England,  he  again  suffered  under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  urging  his  friends  in  England 
to  exert  themselves  to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  return.  The  terms 
offered  were  that  he  should  promise  no  longer  to  give  the 
archbishop  his  outward  support,  and  that  he  should  swear 

*  Joban.  Sarisb.  Metalog.  lib.  iii.  prolog, 
f  Wbarton,  Anglia  Sacra,  yol.  ii.  p.  xi. 
X  Epist.  xxi. 
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that  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  king^s  dignity 
daring  his  exile.  The  pope  forbade  him  to  take  the  oath^ 
under  the  pretence  that  he  would  not  allow  the  acts  which 
he  had  done  in  obedience  to  the  church  to  be  brought 
hito  question ;  and  he  refused  himself  openly  to  desert 
his  patron.*  He  says  that  although  he  had  always  been 
faithful  to  the  archbishop  he  often  disapproved  of  his  in- 
discreet seal—''  It  is  known  to  the  Inspector  of  hearts 
and  the  Judge  of  words  and  works^  that  I  blamed  the 
archbishop  mors  frequently  and  with  more  asperity  than 
any  other  mortal,  for  the  things  in  which  from  the  first 
he  appeared  to  have  provoked  indiscreetly  by  his  seal 
the  king  and  court  to  bitterness,  when  out  of  regard  to 
the  place  and  time  and  persons  many  things  might  have 
been  allowed.*^  f  He  concludes  by  promising  that  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  in  peace  without  the  two  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  he  would  *'  be  in  future  a  cour- 
tier '^  (ero  de  catero  curialisj.  In  one  or  two  other  in- 
stances, when  apparently  influenced  by  the  desire  of  re- 
turning from  his  exile,  he  speaks  thus  disapprovingly  of 
Becket's  violence;  yet  at  other  times  he  himself  exhibits 
equal  bitterness  and  animosity,  and  not  only  speaks  con- 
tinually of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  in  the  most  abusive 
terms,  but  lavishes  on  the  English  clergy,  many  of  whom 
had  sided  with  the  king,  the  most  revolting  epitibets— 
$9erUegij  adulteriy  pradones^  Jurei. 


*  Si  enim  exigeretar  a  me  at  abnegarem  archiepfflcopam  memn,  qaod 
milliif  fuomm  feeit  adhuc,  nee  aliqfdt  de  tota  Anglia,  abiit  at  aeqoieicam 
tant»  torpitadini  primaa  aut  oltimaa.  Epist.  150,  addreued  to  the  bialiop 
of  Exeter. 

t  NoTit  enim  cordiam  Inspector  et  yerborom  Judex  et  operam,  qaod 
BKpius  et  asperius  qoam  aliqais  mortalium  corripuerim  dominom  archiepit- 
copum  de  his  in  qoibus  ab  initio  dominam  regem  et  saos  zelo  qaodam  in- 
consultiua  YiBus  est  ad  amaritudinem  provocftssei  com  pro  loco  et  tempore 
et  personis  multa  faerint  dispensanda.    lb. 
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Daring  his  exile^  John  of  Salisbury  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  his  patron^  and  made  more  than  one 
journey  to  Rome.  Filled  with  joy  at  the  reconciliation 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  king  in  1170,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  hasten  back  to  his  native  coimtry  ;*  but  he  con- 
tinued to  support  Becket  in  all  his  proceedings,  and  in 
the  closing  catastrophe  he  is  said  to  have  been  destined 
to  tiie  same  fate,  had  he  not  escaped  by  a  mistake  of 
the  assassins,  who  took  another  person  for  him,  after 
Beckefs  death.  John  of  Salisbury  continued  attached  to 
the  new  archbishop,  Richard,  whose  cause  he  espoused 
witii  seal  when  the  court  was  opposed  to  his  election. 

In  1176,  John  of  Salisbury  was  made  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  a  dignity  which  he  owed  chiefly  to  his  signal  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  testimony  of  which  he 
sometimes  wrote  at  the  head  of  his  charters,  Johannes 
dwma  dignatione  et  mentis  S.  Thomm  Camoiensis  ecclesia 
minister  humilis.f  He  was  consecrated  in  the  month  of 
August,  by  Maurice  archbishop  of  P^s.  He  lived  to 
enjoy  this  dignity  only  four  years,  dying  at  Chartres  on 
tiie  25th  of  October  11 804  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
old  friend  Peter  de  Celles.  It  appears  that  while  bishop 
of  Chartres  John  was  accused  of  having  been  rendered 
proud  and  arrogant  by  his  advancement. 

As  a  writer,  John  of  Salisbury  is  estimable  for  his  great 
erudition,  and  for  tiie  general  correctness  of  hi»  style.  We 
learn  from  his  own  writings  that  his  favourite  pursuits 
were  grammar  and  rhetoric,  i.  e.  the  study  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  he  quotes  several  who  are  no  longer  extant. 
His  style  is  however  sometimes  confused.  He  seems  to 
have  had  little  taste  for  scientific  studies ;  and  he  appears 

*  See  Epist.  279  and  380. 
t  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  ziv.  p.  96. 

X  Snffident  reafons  for  adopting  this  date  instead  of  1181  are  giren  in 
the  Histt  lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  adr.  p,  97. 
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less  as  a  philosopher  himself  than  as  a  critic  of  the 
systems  of  the  various  sects  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  avows  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics. 

John  of  Salisbury  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  literary  labours  during  the  period  when  he  was  secre- 
tary to  archbishop  Theobald,  and  they  seem  all  to 
have  had  the  same  object,  to  expose  the  corruptions  of 
the  age,  and  show  the  humanizing  influence  of  philosophy 
and  scholastic  studies.  The  Polycrattcus,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  partly  in  England  and  partly  during 
a  mission  into  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  % 
1156,*  although  it  must  have  been  re-touched  in  some 
parts  during  the  subsequent  years.  The  full  title  of  this 
work  is  Polycraticm  de  nugis  curialium  et  vestigiis  pkUo^ 
sophorum  ;  by  vestigia  philosophorum  he  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  which  was 
worthy  to  be  followed  and  adopted,  and  the  nuga  were 
the  vain  occupations  and  pursuits  by  which  the  larger 
portion  of  mankind  was  then  influenced.  In  a  poetical 
introduction  bearing  the  title  of  Eutheticus,  addressed  to 
Thomas  Becket,  then  chancellor  of  England,  the  author 
says  that  these  nugce  or  vain  pursuits  occupied  and  per^ 
vaded  almost  every  class  of  his  contemporaries. 

Omnia,  si  nescis,  loca  sunt  plenissima  nugis, 

Quarum  tota  cohors  est  inimica  tibi. 
Ecclesia  nugse  regnant,  et  principis  aula  ; 

In  claustro  regnant,  pontificisque  domo. 
In  nugis  clerus,  in  nugis  militis  usus, 

In  nugis  juvenes,  totaque  turba  senum  ; 
Rusticus  in  nugis,  in  nugis  sexus  uterque, 

Servus  et  ingenuus,  dives,  egenus  in  his. 


*  MCLVI.  Johannes  Salisbiriensia  scripsit  Polyoraticum  sunm.    Chnm. 
Jo.  Abbatis  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  ap.  SparJ^e»  p.  78. 
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In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  its  author  points  out 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  honours  and  riches^  and  the 
moral  intoxication  to  which  they  lead.  The  poisoning 
seductions  which  accompany  prosperity  are  the  greatest 
enemies  to  truth  and  virtue.  He  states  briefly  the  duties 
which  are  imposed  on  us  by  nature^  reason^  justice^  &c.} 
and  then  proceeds  to  treat  at  length  on  the  pleasures  and 
vanities  which  were  allowed  to  take  their  place.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  stand  the  pleasures  of  the  chase^  which  in 
the  time  of  John  of  Salisbury  was  a  great  source  of  ex- 
travagance and  luxury  to  the  great,  and  no  less  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  injustice  towards  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  He  next  treats  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  dice ;  of 
music  and  musical  instruments,  and  of  dififerent  classes  of 
actors  and  minstrels,  or  jogelours.  Of  these  he  observes^ 
after  speaking  of  the  minstrelsy  of  Nero, — 

Earn  vero  adhuc  aliqui  pro  parte  imitantur,  etsi  foeditate  illios  nemo  dig- 
netor  involvi ;  cum  gratiam  suam  bistrionibus  et  mimu  multi  proatituant, 
et  iu  exbibenda  malitia  corum  cieca  qnadam  et  contemptibili  monificentia 
non  tarn  mirabiles  quam  miserabiles  faciunt  suroptus.  Hla  tamen  setas  (at 
sic  interim  dicam)  honestiores  habuit  histriones :  si  tamen  aliquo  modo 
honestum  est,  quod  omni  homine  libero  comprobatur  indignum.  Nee  tamen 
histrionem  assero  turpiter  in  arte  sua  versari,  etsi  indubitanter  turpe  sit  esse 
histrionem.  Et  quidem  histriones  erant,  qui  gestu  corporis  arteque  ver- 
borum  et  modulatione  vocis  factas  aut  fictas  historias  sub  aspectu  publico 
referebant,  quos  apud  Plautum  invenis  et  Menandrumi  et  quibus  ars  nostri 
Tcrentii  innotescit.  Porro  comicis  et  tragicis  abeuntibus,  cum  omnia  leyitaa 
occupaTerit,  clientes  eorum,  comocdi  videlicet  et  tragoedi,  exterminati  sunt. 
Sed  eos  in  servili  conditione  duntaxat  plerumque  reperies.  Qais  vero  coram 
usus  extiteriti  poetica  docens  aperit : 

Aut  prodesse  volunti  aut  delectare,  poetR| 

Aut  jucunda  simul  et  idonea  dicere  vitse. 

At  nostra  «tas,  prolapsa  ad  fabulas  et  qusevis  inania,  non  modo  aures  et 
cor  prostituit  vanitati,  sed  oculorum  et  aurium  voluptate  suam  mulcet  de- 
sldiam,  luxuriam  accendit,  conquireos  undique  fomenta  vitiorum.  Nonne 
piger  desidiam  instruit  et  somnos  provocat  iostrumentorum  suavitate ;  aut 
vocum  modulis,  bilaritate  canentium  ;  aut  fabulantium  gratia ;  sive,  quod 
turpius  est,  ebrietate  vel  crapula  ?   Arteoi  utique  elegantiorem  docuit  Flarcusi 

ter  uncti 

Tiansnaiito  Tyberimi  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto. 
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Ait  quoque  ooAoioiiAtor,  Duloii  est  Bonmus  openntii  tiye  panim  sire 
mnltum  comedat.  Exerdtatlo  siquidem  parit  et  alit  quietlB  gratUnii  quas 
otii  continiiatione  et  quodam  inertie  fi»  marcore  perimitnr.  Utique  in 
def  ideriis  eat  omnia  oUoaaa,  cum  et  otioaitaa  inimica  ait  animn  et  de  doaai- 
dUo  ejus  omnia  atadia  Yirtntia  eliminet.    CUmat  ethicosy 

C^ernia  at  ignayiim  cormmpant  otia  corpua, 
Et  capiant  vitium  ni  moyeantor  aqiue. 

Quod  ?  inqob.    Audi.    Diacea  si  eidem  credideria. 

Qmeritor  iEgiathus  qoare  sit  foctua  adulter ; 
Cauaa  est  in  promptu,  deaidioaus  erat. 

literatiasimi  ergo  viri  consilium  est,  ut  liostis  te  semper  inveniat  oceu- 
patum,  quo  Tariia  tentationibua  ejna  ocoupationum  tuamm  clypeoa  tarn  feli- 
citer  quam  pmdenter  opponas.  Vitanda  eat,  inquit  ethicus»  improba  siren 
desidia.  At  eam  nostris  prorogant  histriones.  Ezoccupatu  etenim  menti- 
bua  Burrepunt  tsediai  seseque  non  sustinerent,  si  non  alic^jua  vofaiptatia 
aolatio  mulcerentur.  Admiasa  aunt  ergo  apectaonla  et  infinita  tyrpoinia 
Tanitatisi  quibua  qui  omnino  otiari  non  possunt  pemiciosiua  ocoupantur. 
Satina  enim  fnerat  otiari,  quam  turpiter  occupari.  Hinc  mimi,  salii,  vel 
aaliares,  balatronea,  «miliani,  gladiatorea,  palnatritssi  gignadii,  prttitigia- 
torea,  malefici  quoque  multi,  et  tota  joculatomm  soena  procedit. 

The  foregoing  extract  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  John 
of  Salisbury's  general  style.  He  proceeds  in  the  sequel 
to  declaim  on  the  vanity  of  magic^  soothsayingi  sorcery^ 
and  the  observance  of  signs^  omens^  and  dreams.  The 
subject  of  omens  and  dreams  is  continued  through  the 
second  book.  It  is  there  shown  that  all  prognostications 
and  signs  of  future  events  are  not  to  be  despised^  and 
many  examples  are  cited,  more  especially  that  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  history  of  which 
event,  taken  chiefly  from  Josephus,  occupies  several  chap- 
ters. From  the  consideration  of  prognostications  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  the 
science  of  astrology,  and  to  some  theological  questions 
arising  out  of  this  part  of  his  subject  The  third  book  of 
the  Polycraticus  is  much  more  brief,  and,  commencing 
with  the  consideration  of  man's  nature  and  position  in 
society  and  of  the  wickedness  of  pride  and  avarice,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  flatterers  and  parasites. 


It  ends  with  a  chapter  on  tyrants^  a  subject  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  fourth  book,  John  of  Salisbury  openly 
preaches  the  doctrine  that  a  tyrant  is  the  enemy  of  so- 
detyi  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  to  slay  him, 
but  he  reserves  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  alone  the  right 
of  judging  who  might  be  worthy  of  the  name,  and  of 
giving  the  order  for  his  destruction.  This  dangerous  doo- 
trine,  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  ever  been  too  eager 
to  promulgate  and  to  act  upon,  is  nowhere  stated  with 
more  boldness  than  in  the  present  work,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  comes  so  directly  from  the  pen  of 
the  «ealous  partizan  of  Tliomas  Becket.  A  king,  he  says, 
is  but  a  servant  of  the  priesthood,  and  inferior  to  the 
clergy : 

Hano  ergo  gladium  d^  mtna  eoded«  acdpit  princepiy  cum  ipia  tamen 
gladiom  Moguinii  omnino  non  habeat.  Habet  tamen  et  iatum:  sed  eo 
utitur  per  principis  manum,  cui  coercendonun  corporum  contulit  potestatem, 
ipiritnaliam  sibi  in  pontificiboi  autoritate  reserrata.  Est  ergo  princept 
lacerdotii  qnidem  ministeri  et  qui  sacromm  oflSciorum  illam  partem  exercet 
qu»  lacerdotii  maniboa  Tidetur  indigna.  Sacrarum  namque  legum  oome 
oflSdum  religiosum  et  pinm  eat ;  illud  tamen  inferius,  quod  in  poenia  crimi- 
nnm  exercetur,  et  qnandam  carnifieii  reprssentare  Tidetnr  imaginem.  Unde 
et  Conatantinoa  Romanomm  fideliaaimoa  imperator,  com  aacerdotum  con* 
cilium  Niceam  convocaaset,  nee  primum  locam  tenere  ausoa  esti  nee  se 
presbyterorum  immiscere  consessibusy  sed  sedem  novissimam  occupaTit. 
Sententias  vero  quae  ab  eia  approbates  andiyit,  ita  yeneratoa  est  ac  si  eas  de 
divin»  migestatia  aensisaet  emanaase  judido.  Sed  et  libelloa  inscriptionam, 
qnos  adinvicem  conceptos  sacerdotnm  crimina  continentes  imperatori  por* 
rezerant,  suscepit  qnidem  clausosque  reposuit  in  sinu  suo.  Cum  antem 
eosdem  ad  charitatem  et  concordiam  rcTocasseti  dixit  sibi,  tanqoam  homini 
et  qui  judido  subjaceret  sacerdotnm,  Uiidtum  ease  Deorum  examinare  cansaa, 
qui  non  possunt  nisi  a  solo  Deo  judicari ;  libellosque  qnos  receperat  non 
inspectos  dedit  incendio,  fratrum  yeritus  crimina  Tel  couTitia  publicare,  et 
Cbam  reprobi  filii  maledietionem  incurrere  qui  patris  Terenda  non  texit. 
Unde  et  in  acriptis  Nicolai  Romani  pontificis  idem  dixisse  narratur,  Vera 
si  propriis  oculis  vidissem  sacerdotem  Dei,  aut  aliquem  eonim  qui  monachico 
habitu  circumamicti  sunt,  peccantem,  cblamydem  meam  explicarem  et 
cooperirem  eum  ne  ab  aliquo  Tideretur. 

In  other  respects  our  author  gives  good  counsel  to 
princes  on  their  duties  towards  their  subjects  and  the 
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state.  In  the  fifth  book  he  continues  to  treat  of  the 
regal  dignity,  and  on  its  moral  obligations.  The  sixth 
book  treats  chiefly  on  the  armed  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity,  or  the  knights,  of  its  duties  and  privileges,  and 
of  the  corruptions  which  pervaded  that  and  all  other 
classes  of  society  in  his  time,  with  interesting  allusions  to 
contemporary  history.  In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this 
book,  John  of  Salisbury  relates  a  conversation  which  he 
had  with  pope  Adrian  IV.  on  the  causes  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  when  on  a  friendly  visit  to  that  pontiff  at 
Beneventum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  Poly' 
craticus  are  both  long.  The  author  now  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  tenets  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  subject 
of  virtue,  and  confesses  his  preference  for  those  of  the 
Academics.  He  then  describes  the  ^^ces  most  prevalent 
at  court,  and  most  dangerous  to  the  state,  deplores  men's 
errors,  and  shows  virtue  to  be  the  true  road  to  happiness. 
He  contrasts  true  glory  with  false  glory,  avarice  with 
liberality,  the  love  of  power  with  the  love  of  liberty,  glut- 
tony with  temperance,  incontinence  with  chastity ;  and, 
finally,  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  tyranny,  and  to  the 
duty  of  slaying  tyrants. 

A  metrical  treatise  by  John  of  Salisbury,  entitled,  Eti" 
iheticus  de  do ff mate  philosophoruniy  of  which  a  good  edition 
has  been  recently  published  by  professor  Petersen  of  Ham* 
burgh,  gives  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  author's  skill 
in  versification,  and  resembles  closely  in  its  object  the 
PolycraticuSy  except  that  it  commences  by  comparing  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  and  ends  with  lamenting 
the  vices  of  the  court  and  of  the  age.  Professor  Petersen 
adduces  reasons  for  believing  that  this  poem  was  written 
in  1160;  and,  like  the  former  work,  it  was  dedicated  to 
tlie  chancellor,  Thomas  Becket.  It  is  valuable  because, 
while  in  the  Polycraticus  John  of  Salisbury  attacks  the 
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vices  and  errors  of  his  age  in  general^  he  here  holds  up  to 
obloquy  those  of  individuals ;  but  the  satire  is  rendered 
obscure  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  concealed  the 
real  objects  of  his  aspersion  under  fictitious  names.  In 
the  following  lines  he  describes  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus : 

Sobrius  ezaudit  leges  Epicarus,  et  idem 

Ebrius  est  veneri  subditus  atque  gnlae. 
Hie  faber  incudem,  quam  circumYallat  inaniy 

Figit  in  incerto,  csetera  casus  agit. 
Conflat  in  immensom  corpuscula  casus  acerrunii 

Ut  fiat  mundi  maximus  iste  globus  ; 
Fixaque  sint  elementa  locis  sub  lege  perennii 

Utque  vices  peragant  tempora  certa  suas. 
Hsec  quoque  secta  doceti  animam  cum  came  perirci 

Et  frustra  leges  jnstitiamque  coll. 
Flatibus  assimulat  subtilia  corpora  mentes, 

Mentiturque  piis  prsemia  nulla  darL 
Quid  deceati  nescit ;  Venus,  alea,  somnus,  odores, 

Crassa  culioa,  jocus,  otia,  Tina  juyant. 
Istis  addantur  plausus,  fallacia,  nug«, 

Et  quicquid  mimus,  histrio,  scurra  probant. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  courtiers  of  Henry  II.  are  treated  in  this  poem. 
It  is  uncertain  who  was  intended  by  the  appellation  of 
Sporus. 

Exigit  a  cunctis  munuscula  Sporus,  at  ilia 

Si  dederis,  perdes  ;  nil  dabis,  bostis  eris. 
Si  sit  amicus,  obest ;  si  non  sit,  quierit  obesse  ; 

Quidquid  agas,  oberit,  aut  Yolet  esse  nocens. 
Rem  fortasse  tnam  poteris  servare,  sed  ejus 

A  yitiis  animum  non  rcYOcare  potes. 
Munus  amiciti»  speciem  producit,  at  ipsam 

Rem  gignit  virtus  vera,  probatque  fides. 
Augetur  tamen  obsequiis,  sumitque  vigorem, 

Nam  probitas  mentis  prsmia  digoa  refert. 

At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  composed^  its  author 
seems  to  have  been  in  disfavour  with  the  king^  which  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  bitterness  of  his  satire.  About  the 
same  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  Metalogicuif 
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which  is  hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Polycraticui^ 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  vindicate  the  philosophical 
studies  of  the  schools  against  the  sneers  and  outcries  of 
ignorant  people^  and  more  especially  against  a  self-suffi- 
cient sect  whom  he  calls  Comificians,  It  ends  with  a  long 
lamentation  on  the  miseries  of  the  age.  This  work^  which 
consists  of  six  books^  contains  valuable  materials  for  the 
history  of  scholastic  philosophy  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  furnishes  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  sects, 
by  one  who  had  lived  and  studied  in  their  society. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  works  just  described  are  the 
letters  of  John  of  Salisbury,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  are  preserved.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  were 
printed  at  Paris  by  Jean  Masson  in  1611;  and  others 
have  been  since  printed  among  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Becket,  and  in  other  publications.  These  letters  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  period 
during  which  John  of  Salisbury  held  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

In  1163,  Thomas  Becket,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  taking  steps  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  his 
predecessor,  Anselm,  and  with  this  object  he  employed 
John  of  Salisbury  to  write  an  abridged  life  of  that  prelate, 
which  was  presented  to  the  pope  at  the  council  of  Tours, 
in  the  month  of  May.  Becket's  disputes  with  his  sovereign 
hindered  the  further  prosecution  of  this  object ;  but  the  life 
of  Anselm  is  preserved,  and  has  been  printed  by  Wharton. 

John  of  Salisbury  also  wrote  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  preserved  only  in  the 
abridgment  inserted  in  the  (iuadrilogusy  or  life  by  four 
authorities,  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  order 
of  pope  Gregory  XI.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of  Becket,  pur- 
porting to  be  by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  MS.  Laud.  F*  14. 
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Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  also  at- 
tributed to  John  of  Salisbury,  which  are  preserved  in  manu- 
script, but  are  found  under  the  names  of  different  writers. 
A  Poenitentiale  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  him  occurs 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  To  his  poetical  compositions^ 
we  may  add  a  metrical  version  of  the  fable  of  the  mem- 
bers which  conspired  against  the  stomach,  commencing 
with  the  lines : 

Conciliom  celebrant  human!  corporis  artus 
Inter  sCi  de  se  plnrima  verba  senmt. 

The  titles  of  several  other  books,  ascribed  to  John  of 
Salisbury  by  the  older  bibliographers,  are  either  made  from 
different  subjects  treated  in  the  Polycraticus,  or  founded 
in  errors  of  other  kinds. 

Bditiont. 

Hie  liber  ititolator  de  nug'  earialiu  5b  vestiii^  ph'or'  cui'  Johannei  Salei- 
beriensiB  Camotiiis  epua  fiiit  actor,  fol.  Supposed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Cologne  or  Brussels  about  the  year  1475.  At  the  end  is  the  poem 
De  membris  corporis  quomodo  adversus  stomaohum  conspiraverant. 

Johanis  SaresberiSsis  Policraticus  dejnugis  curiaUn  et  Testig^s  ph*or'  con- 
tines  libros  octo  (at  the  head  of  the  first  page).  At  the  end,  lohannis 
Saresberiensist  policraticos  de  nugis  curialium  &  vestigijs  philosophorum, 
in  octo  partitus  libros  partiales :  finitur  curauit  imprimi  honestos  vir 
Constantinus  Iradin  bibliopola  Anno  d'ni  M.ccocc.  &  .ziij.  Extrema 
manus  apposite  fuit  eode  anno  .xvij.  Kalendas  Maij. 

Polieratici  contenta,  festiuu  opus :  &  omni  statu!  delectabile  lectu :  quod  in- 
titulatur  Policraticfi,  De  nugis  curialiu  etyestigiis  philosopho'  Joanis  Sa- 
lesberiensis  doctissimi  sane  &  eloquitissimi  viri,  exemplar  ynde  ezcusum 
est  emedatissimik  et  annotationib'  marginalib'  adiutn :  prestate  et  emis- 
sione  p.cur&te  grairissimo  doctissimoq'  patre  confessore  regis  . .  •  •  Yenale 
in  vico  sancti  Jacobl  in  Sole  aureo :  et  in  Lilio  aureo  apud  beninolos 
mercatores  magr*m  Bertholdu  Rebolt.  &  Joane  paruu.  At  the  end, 
^  Finit  opus  preclarn  Polieratici  De  nugis  ourialiu,  &  vestigiis  philoso- 
phorii :  cui'  loanea  SalesberiSsis  aotor  fuit.  In  Sole  aureo  vioi  sancti 
lacobi.  Impressum  Parrhisi'  opera  et  exp^is  magistri  Bertholdi  Rem- 
bolt,  &  loanis  parui.    Anno  domini  u.D.xiii.     Die  Yero  xxy.  Maij.  4to. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  Histoire  litt^raire  de 
France  has  stated  erroneously  that  the  Metal(>gicus  was  joined  with  this 
edition. 
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JotnnU  SareiberiensU  Policraticiu :  live  de  nugis  cnrialiam,  et  veitigiis 
philofophomm,  Libri  octo.    Lugduni  Batavonun,  ex  officinA  Plantiiu- 
ana.     1595.  8vo. 
Joumis  Saresberieniia  Metalogicui.    E  codice  MS.  Academi»  Cantabrigi 
eniUf  nunc  primom  editas.     ParisiiBy  apnd  UadriaDum   Beyg,   VIA 
Jacobea.    1610.    8vo. 
The  EpUtles  of  John  of  Salisbury  printed  with  those  of  Gerbert  and  Stephen 

of  Toumay,  by  Masson,  4to«    PariSi  1611. 
Magna  Bibliotheca  Vetenun  Patrum,  et  Antiqnomm  Scriptoram  Eccleaias- 
tiooram,  Tomns  Decimnsqaintns,  sive  Supplementum,  Yel  Appendix. 
Coloni»  AgrippiDKi  1622.  fol.  pp.  338-498,  Joannis  Saresberiensis 
Policraticus :  sive  de  nugis  cnrialiam,  et  vestigiis  phiiosophomm,  libri 
octo. — pp.  498 — 612,  Epistolae  Joannis  Saresberiensis  episcopi  Camo- 
tensis,  stndio  et  indnstria  Papyrii  Massoni  in  lucem  edits. 
An  edition  of  the  Metalogicns  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
1630,  but  this  is  perhaps  an  error,  as  the  edition  of  1639,  printed  at  the 
same  place,  is  stated  in  the  title  to  be  the  second. 
According  to  Fabridua,  the  portion  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  which  relates  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Collossians  was  printed 
in  1630. 
Joannis  Saresberiensis  Policratlcns,  sive  de  nngis  cnrialiam,  et  yestigiis  phi- 
iosophomm, libri  octo.   Lagdoni  Batavoram,  ex  offidna  Joannis  Maire. 
1639.    8fo.    To  this  edition  is  added,  Joan.  Saresberiensis  Metalogi- 
cns, e  codice  manoscripto  Academi»  Cantabrigiensis.    Editio  altera, 
priore  accnratior  et  emendatior. 
The  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  John  of  Salis- 
bury, are  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Amsterdam,  4to.  1646. 
The  Eutheticas  (or  metrical  introduction  to  the  Polycraticus)  and  the  poem 
De  membris  conspirantibus,  were  printed  with  a  poem  by  Fulbert  of 
Chartres,  by  Andreas  Rivinus,  Lips.  1655,  8vo. 
Johannis  Saresberiensis   Policraticua,  with  the  Metalogicns,  Amsterdam, 

1664,  small  870. 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum.    Tomns  Vigesimus  Tertins.    Lug- 
duni, 1677,  fol.  pp.  242 — 409.    Johannis  Sarisbiriensis  Policraticus,  siye 
de  nngis  curialium  et  Yestigiis  phiiosophomm,  libri  octo. — pp.  410 — 535. 
Epistole  Joannis  Sarisberiensis  episcopi  Carnotensis. 
Epistolse  et  Vita  divi  Thome  Martyris  et  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis  . . 
opera  et  studio  F.  C.  Lupi.    Bruxeliis,  1682, 4to.    Ninety-three  letters  of 
John  of  Salisbury  are  printed  in  this  Yolume. 
Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum  antiquitos  scriptarum  de  archi- 
episcopis  et  episcopis  Angli».  (by  Henry  Wharton.)   Pars  Secunda.  Lon- 
dini,  1691,  fol.  pp.  151 — 176.  Vita  S.  Anselmi  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis, 
anthore  Johanne  Sarisburiensi  episcopo  Camotensi. 
Martene,  Thesaurus  Nofus  Anecdotoram,  Tomus  Primus.     Lutet.  Paris. 
1717,  fol.  coll.  596,  597,  602,  604.    A  charter  and  three  previously 
inedited  letters  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
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Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Latina  Modi»  et  Infimie  statU.  Patevii,  1754, 
torn.  iv.  p.  296.     Joannis  SareBberiensis  de  Membris  Conspirantibos. 

Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaulet  et  de  la  France.  Tome  seixi^me.  Par 
Michel.Jean.Jo8eph  Brial.  A  Paris,  1814.  fol.  pp.  488—685,  Joannis 
Saresberiensis,  qui  fait  Camotenais  episcopua,  epistolae  cvi. 

Johannia  Saresberieniia  Entheticas,  de  Dogmate  Philosopborttin«  nunc 
primum  editiu  et  commentariia  instmctos  a  Cbrbtiaiio  Petersen.  Ham- 
burgi,  1843.  8^0. 

Ttaulation. 

A  Frencb  translation  of  the  Polycraticos,  by  Meserai,  under  the  title.  Va- 
nit^s  de  la  Cour,  par  Jean  de  Sarisb^ry,  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at 
Paris  in  1640,  4to.  but  no  copy  appears  now  to  be  known  to  exist 


ADAM  DU  PETIT  PONT. 

This  celebrated  teacher  in  the  university  of  Paris  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth^  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of 
his  friend^  John  of  Salisbury.  He  studied  at  Paris  under 
Matthew  of  Angers  and  Peter  Lombard,  and  he  after- 
wards opened  a  school  near  the  Petit  Pont,  from  which 
he  took  his  name.  He  taught  chiefly  grammar  and  logic^ 
and  was  so  warm  an  advocate  of  the  method  of  Aristotle 
that  he  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  Adam 
the  Peripatetic.  John  of  Salisbury  accuses  him  of  having 
introduced  a  refined  subtilty  of  reasoning  which  degene- 
rated into  a  system  of  quibbling.  Adam  was  subsequently 
made  a  canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  after  which  he  taught  only 
theology.  We  know  few  dates  or  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
eminent  scholar ;  but  he  was  at  the  council  of  Paris  under 
pope  Eugene  III.  in  1147,  when  the  opinions  of  Gilbert 
de  la  Porr^e  were  condemned;  and  he  went  to  the  Lateran 
council  in  1179  to  defend  his  old  teacher,  Peter  Lombard. 
Previous  to  this  latter  date  he  had  settled  in  England, 
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and  in  1176  he  vas  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph^s.    He  died 
in  1180. 

No  fragment  of  the  vritings  of  Adam  dn  Petit  Pont:  is 
preserved.  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  mentions  his  book  entitled  An  Dit- 
serendi,  which  he  says  was  written  in  a  confused  and  in- 
tricate style.  Pits  and  Bale  ascribe  to  him  four  books  of 
commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard,  and  some  other  works, 
which  are,  perhaps,  mere  suppositions  of  those  inaccurate 
bibliographers.* 


6IRARD  LA  PUCELLE. 

GiBABD  LA  PuCELLB  (in  Latin  Girardaa  Puella)  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  university  of 
Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century .f  Rt^er  of 
Croyland,  one  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Becket,  states  that  he  was  an  Englishman  ;t  and  he  ap- 
pears to  hare  entered  the  church  at  an  early  age.  He  is 
sud  to  have  taught  at  Paris,  with  occasional  and  long  ib- 
teiruptions,  from  UGO  to  1 177,  and  he  enjoyed  the  espe- 
dal  esteem  of  the  French  lung,  which  however  he  lost  by 
suddenly  quitting  Paris  to  estabhsh  himself  at  Cologne, 
then  the  seat  of  a  schism  in  the  church  raised  by  the 
archbishop,  Rainold.  The  church  was  much  scandalised 
by  the  pubhc  secession  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  so  much 

*  Compire  on  tU*  irriter,  John  of  SaUibuiT,  MetilDf.  lib.  U.  C  10, 
lib.  iU.  c.  3,  Biul  Ub.  IT,  c.  3,  and  the  EDthctieui,  p.  9,  3,  witli  Fnrf.  Peter- 
Mn'i  nates,  with  the  «rticle  ia  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Frsiice,  tarn.  ^t.  p.  1B9. 

t  We  know  hii  penonsi  hlatorr  chleflf  from  some  lettert  In  the  coll«etloti 
of  thDK  o(  Thomu  Becket,  See  the  article  In  the  HUt.  Lit.  de  Fr.  tOBi 
p.  301. 

'  tl^tw.  Croilwd,  Id  Qqsdiilog.  «ited  bj  Turner. 
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celebrity  as  Girard^  and^  althongh  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  joined  the  party  of  the  schismatics^  every  effort  was 
made  to  withdraw  him  from  intercourse  with  them.  He 
at  lengthy  partly  by  the  intervention  of  Becket,  obtained 
permission  to  settle  in  England ;  but  his  stay  there  was 
short,  for  he  almost  immediately  returned  to  Cologne^ 
and  accepted  a  benefice  from  the  schismatic  archbishop. 
For  this  act^  which  iamount^d  to  an  avowal  of  his  appro- 
bation of  the  schismatics,  Girard  was  excommunicated  by 
the  pope ;  yet  Becket  and  his  other  friends  again  inter* 
fered,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  public  decia* 
ration  that  he  condemned  the  schism,  and  to  resign  all 
the  benefices  he  had  received  at  Cologne,  on  condition  of 
being  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  being  permitted  to  return  to  his  school  at  Paris.  He 
appears  to  have  quickly  regained  the  favour  of  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.)  who  in  1 1 76  granted  in  his  favour  a  bull 
which  gave  ecclesiastical  professors  in  the  schools  the 
privilege  of  non-residence  on  their  church  benefices,  and 
a  letter  of  the  same  pontiff,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  117B» 
confirms  to  him  the  benefices  which  he  had  previously 
received  of  the  schismatics  of  Cologne.  In  1177>  at  the 
invitation  of  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  came 
again  to  England,  and  remained  attached  to  that  prelate's 
household  until  1182  or  1183,  when  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Coventry,  or,  as  the  see  was  then  sometimes  called^ 
Chester,  the  two  sees  being  then  joined  in  one.  He  died 
at  Coventry  on  the  13th  of  January,  1184,  and  was  buried 
in  his  cathedral. 

All  the  early  historians  who  mention  Girard  la  Pucelle 
agree  in  extolling  his  great  learning  and  eloquence,  and 
Roger  of  Croyland  distinctly  speaks  of  his  writings ;  yet 
we  have  now  no  other  trace  of  their  existence,  and  if  the 
writer  of  the  notice  of  Girard  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
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de  France  be  correct  in  ascribing  to  him  the  183rd  letter 
of  the  collection  of  epistles  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
(published  under  the  name  of  John  of  Salisbury),  it  is  the 
only  document  extant  which  came  from  his  pen. 


BARTHOLOMEW  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Bartholomew  of  Exeter  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  theologians  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Brittany,*  and  he  probably  studied 
at  Paris.  We  hear  of  him  first  as  archdeacon  of  Exeter, 
of  which  see  he  was  chosen  bishop  in  1160.  The  king 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  his  nomination,  until  ap- 
peased by  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  learn 
from  the  writers  of  the  time  that  Bartholomew  was  remark- 
able for  his  great  piety.  He  was  the  prelate  in  whom 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  John  of  Salisbury  placed 
their  entire  confidence,  and  to  whom  during  their  exile 
they  sent  all  their  instructions ;  yet  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  so  much  prudence  that  he  never  compromised 
himself  with  the  court,  and,  after  Becket^s  death,  the 
king  employed  him  as  his  chief  adviser  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  His  death  is  stated  by  Roger  Hovedenf  to 
have  occurred  in  1184;  by  the  Winchester  annalist  tit 
is  placed  in  1 1 86 1  and  Walter  Mapes  in  his  work  de  Nugis 
Curialiumy  written  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  year  1187> 
speaksof  him  as  still  alive  and  occupied  in  literary  pursuits, 
although  advanced  in  years.  § 

*  See  Jo.  Salisb.  Epist.  169. 
t  Roger  HoToden,  Annal.  p.  633. 
t  Annal.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  30S. 
§  Bartholomteiu  Exoniensis  epiacopusi  vir  senex  et  facuadus,  hoo  tem- 
pore «criblt.  W.  Map.  de  Nug.  Cnrial.  Dist.  i.  c.  IS. 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  Bartholomew  of  Exeter 
as  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  his  country  ;*  yet  his 
writings^  most  of  which  appear  to  be  lost,  were  of  no  great 
importance.  The  work  by  which  his  name  is  best  known 
is  a  penitential,  compiled,  it  may  be  supposed,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  his  own  diocese.  Several  copies  of  this  work 
are  preserved  ;t  it  consists  entirely  of  extracts  from  pre- 
vious works  of  the  same  description,  and  from  the  canons 
and  constitutions  of  the  church.  His  Dialogue  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Baldwin 
bishop  of  Worcester,  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Four  letters  of  Baldwin  bishop  of 
Exeter  are  found  among  the  Epistles  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury. :j:  Leland  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise  De  Pradestina- 
Hone  et  Libera  ^r&i/no,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Tanner  under  the  title  De  Fatalitaie  et  Fato 
as  being  dedicated  to  Baldwin  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
which  appears  to  be  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  Bale  and  Pits  give  the  titles  of 
other  works,  some  of  which  are  certainly  not  by  this 
Bartholomew.  The  chief  of  these  are  a  book  of  sermons 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  words,  Tollite  jv^um 
meum  super  vos,  and  a  discourse  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Becket,  beginning  with  the  words,  Secundum  multitudinem 
dolorum. 

^  Girald.  Cambren.  ap.  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

t  There  is  one  in  the  British  Mosenin,  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  A.  viii. 

t  Epp.  S91,295,  S97,  298. 
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JOHN  DE  HAlTTEVILLK 

John  db  H AtrTSViLLB  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Latin  poets  of  the  twelfth  centaury ;  yet  we  know  so  little 
of  his  peirsonal  history  that  eteh  hin  hanie  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  doubts.  The  old  biblioglraphers  call  him 
Hanwill^  Anneevillanus^  and  Hantvillensis ;  and  the  Writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  give  him  the  name  of 
Hantvill^,  and  Suppose  that  he  was  a  natiye  of  the  hJEonlefc 
of  Anville^  hear  Evreux.  There  can  be  no  doubt  how- 
eve^  firoin  the  authority  of  the  manuscHpts  that  the  name 
should  be  Hauville  or  Hauteyille.  One  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  calls  him  Johannes  de  Al- 
Villa  ;*  another  caUs  him  Johannes  de  Hayrilla  ;t  and  a 
third  says  he  was  of  *'  AuyiUe  beside  Rouen.*'  X  Th® 
hanie  John  de  Eigham^  which  has  also  been  giyen  to  this 
writer,  originated  in  an  error  of  some  person  who  mistook 
title  tiame  of  a  possessor  of  the  manuscript  in  which  the 
poem  of  John  de  Hauteyille  is  cotitained,  for  that  of  the 
author.§  This  poem  is  a  singular  satire  on  the  man- 
heiis  of  Ihe  age,  ahd  is  dedicated  to  Walter  de  Cofltaticeii, 
who  is  described  as  then  exchanging  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln  for  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  a  circumstance 
which  fixes  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  to 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  4066,  Incipit  Architrenios  inagiitri  Jobaiiiiis  de  Alyilla. 

f  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  xiii.  Magister  Johannes  de  HavTilla  compo- 
snit  ifitnm  libnim  de  peregrino  Johannisi  et  eundem  libram  nominant  Ar- 
chitrenium. 

t  MS.  Reg.  15.  C.  v.  Istum  libnim  fecit  Johannei  de  Anoilla  jnzta  Ro- 
themagom  ezistente  dacata  Nonnanni»  sub  rege  Anglico. 

§  MS.  Cotton.  Yespas.  B.  ziii.  liber  fratris  Johannis  de  Eighom  (or, 
Erghom)  in  quo  subicripta  continentnr.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume  follows. 
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the  year  1184.  Beveral  allUsioiis  hi  the  poem  trotdd  lead 
us  to  beUeve  that  its  buthor  had  passed  a  pdrt  of  his  life 
in  England :  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidenice  for  the 
Assertions  of  former  biographers  that  John  de  Hauteyillb 
was  educated  in  this  island^  or  that  he  was  a  inonk  ol^  St. 
Alban^s; 

The  ohly  poem  khowii  to  have  beeh  V^tten  by  Jbhh 
de  Hautetille  bears  fbir  title  the  name  of  its  hero,  Anchi- 
ttenius,  a  persoiiage  who  is  introduced  lamehtiilg  perpe- 
tiially  OTer  the  miseriies  imd  vices  Of  mankind.  The 
Latihity  and  verisification  are  often  irespectable,  and  some- 
times approach  to  purity  aiid  elegance ;  but  its  author 
&lls  into  the  commoti  Vice  of  the  medieval  poets,  of  dwel- 
ling so  long  on  his  images  and  descriptions  that  they  become 
extreihely  tedious.  In  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts, 
the  poem  is  preftced  by  a  brief  prologue  or  argument  in 
prose,  stating  the  plah  of  the  work.  The  poem  itself, 
whidh  commeilces  with  these  lines, — 

Velificatur  Athos,  dubio  mare  ponte  ligatar, 
Remui  arat  collesy  pedibas  Bubsternitnr  nndai 

opens  with  some  general  obserrations  on  the  vice  of  sloth, 
and  on  others  which  arise  out  of  it,  from  which  the  writer 
suddenly  turns  to  address  Walter  de  Coiitances,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated — 

O  cujos  studioi  quo  remige,  navigat  sstu 

Mundaaoque  mari  tumldift  exempta  procellis 

Linconi»  sedes,  o  qnem  non  pneterit  «qui 

Calculus,  o  CUJU8  motruih  redolentla  coelum 

Spondet,  et  eiae  nequit  virtua  altlssima  mijor» 

IndiTisa  minor,  cujua  Be  nomen  et  astris 

Inserit,  et  famae  lituo  drcumsonat  orbem. 

O  quem  Rotomagi  sediefl  tidnata  maritum 

Sperat  et  aspirati  solidisqne  amplezibus  ardet 

AfltrinxigBe  virum,  fragrantis  odoribus  uti 

Morum  delidisy  YirtutlB  aromate,  sponsi 

Fectore,  quod  Phoebnm  redolet,  quod  Nestor»  pioget,  jkc. 
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When  the  poet  has  concluded  his  eulogy  of  the  new 
archbishop^  Architrenius  is  first  introduced^  as  a  youth 
just  arrived  at  years  of  maturity;  he  passes  in  review  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  laments  that  so  little 
of  it  has  been  devoted  to  virtue.  He  breaks  into  loud 
complaints  against  Nature,  who  has  made  him  weak  and 
liable  to  temptations,  and  he  determines  to  set  out  on 
foot  in  search  of  her,  and  beg  her  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  contend  with  them.  On  his  way  he  first  arrives  at  the 
palace  of  Venus,  where  he  finds  the  goddess  surrounded 
with  young  damsels,  whose  hearts  she  inflames.  The  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  companions  of  Venus,  who  ex- 
celled in  beauty  all  the  rest,  occupies  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  book  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  second, 
each  particular  member  or  part  of  the  body  forming 
the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter.  The  description  of 
Cupid  and  of  his  dress,  which  follows,  is  alike  long  and 
tedious.  Architrenius,  pursuing  his  pilgrimage,  arrives 
at  the  abode  of  gluttony,  and  the  poet  indulges  in  severe 
satire  on  the  prevalence  of  this  vice  in  his  days.  The 
questions  which  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  gour- 
mands, and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  discussed, 
are  told  in  some  elegant  lines : 

Inter  ventricolas  vereatur  qusestio,  pisce 
Quis  colitar  meliore  lacus,  quia  fertilis  aer 
Alitdbua,  quae  terra  feras  producat  ednles  ; 
Quos  assare  cibos,  quos  elixare,  palati 
Luxuries  discincta  velit,  qua:  fercula  molli 
Jure  natenty  quae  sicca  golvt  trudantur  averno  ; 
Qua  juris  jactura  meri  redimatur  in  unda, 
Quot  capiat  factura  modos,  quo  foedere  nodet 
Appositos  mixtura  dbos,  quo  firixa  paratu 
Exacuant  gustui,  quae  corpora  cure  nepotum 
Dictet  aromatico  panis  mandare  supulchro, 
Quae  novitas  adjecta  cibis  epulonis  acutum 
Commendet  studium ;  nam  quaevis  prima  yoluptas 
Delitias  novitate  capit ;  nam  gratia  rebus 
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Frompta  noyisy  preciamque  yenit,  pnecepsque  bonomm 
Gloria,  temporibiu  recipit  fragmenta  favoris. 
Quidque  dapes  varise  prosunt,  possintne  cadentem 
Ereiisse  famem,  nam  prona  paratibas  iiadem 
Occurrit  facies,  recipit  fomenta  ciborom 
Alternata  fames,  diversaqae  fercula  gastns 
Invitant,  similesque  creant  fastidia  mens». 

The  wines  are  a  subject  of  no  less  anxious  discussion  than 
the  meats^  and  were  the  cause  of  still  greater  excesses^  in 
which  the  natives  of  our  island  are  more  especially  accused 
of  indulging.  The  following  lines  describe  an  English 
drinking  party  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

Consedere  duces,  et  Bacchi  stante  corona 
Sorgit  ad  os  pater»  dominus  septemplicia  Ajaz 
Anglicns,  et  calice  similis  contendit  Ulixes. 
Hkc  ibi  fandantnr  Baccho  prieconia,  tales 
Multiplicat  plaiisns  plebes  devota  refertis 
Incnbuisse  ciphis,  erroris  prodiga,  mente 
Saucia  langnenti,  ratlonis  dedita  sacrum 
Extinxisse  jubar,  rapido  submersa  Lyeo. 
Ergo  vacante  cipho  distincto  gutture  uuetheil 
Ingeminant,  uuetheil.    Labor  est  plus  perdere  vini 
Quam  sitis,  exhaurire  merum  studiosius  ardent 
Quam  exhaurire  sitim  ;  commendativa  Lyei 
Est  sitis,  et  candens  calices  iterare  palatum 
Imperiosa  jubet,  ad  Baccbi  munera  dextras 
Blandius  invitat ;  pluris  sunt  pocula,  pluris 
Ariditate  sitis,  Bacchusque  ad  vota  perust» 
Candentisque  gulK  recipit  crementa  favoris. 

The  author  turns  from  the  picture  of  gluttony  to  the  praise 
of  sobriety,  and  describes  the  frugal  table  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis.  Architrenius  meanwhile  pursues  his  way,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  book  he  arrives  at  Paris,  which  was 
then,  by  the  celebrity  of  its  university,  looked  upon  as 
the  centre  of  learning  in  Europe.  The  third  book  is  al- 
most entirely  occupied  with  the  miseries  and  suflferings  of 
the  scholars,  and  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  scho- 
lastic life  at  this  early  period.  The  poet  describes  the 
poverty  and  personal  appearance  of  the  students : — 
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Non  eoloisM  oonum  itudio  delectat  arantia 
Fectinia,  errantique  nam  moiUBtrasaa  capillo ; 
Languenti  itomaoho  nitldi  non  lentit  egeitas 
Cultua  deliciaa,  «Uaiuada  Ubidinia  odit 
Fectinia  arte  coli,  fom»  oontaata  yeniiato 
Quam  natora  dedit  i  nuuor  depellere  pugnat 
Sollicitado  famem»  grayiorem  fentia  eryxmiin, 
Qqs  Thetim  ore  bibens  animo  bibit  ebria  Fhoebum. 

He  dwelL»  on  the  meanness  of  their  dress^  on  their  bad 
lodgings^  spare  nourishment,  and  hard  beds^  on  the  ba9e- 
ness  of  those  who  served  the^l^  the  excessive  labour  re- 
quired to  become  master  of  the  seven  arts  j  he  pictures 
them,  after  having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  study, 
roused  from  their  sleep  before  daylight  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  masters,  treated  there  with  continual  rude- 
ness, and  finally,  after  having  surmounted  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  path,  obliged  to  see  the  rewards  and  honours 
for  which  they  were  striving  distributed  with  unjust  par- 
tiality on  those  who  have  least  deserved  them — 

Pramia  qua  Dayus  redpit  meroisset  Homerua. 

The  labours  and  toils  of  the  schools  end  in  pride  and 
vanity,  by  which  the  philosophers  of  the  twelfth  century 
too  often  made  themselves  remarkable;  while  the  rich  and 
great  squandered  their  wealth  on  base  jogelours  and  min- 
strels, instead  of  applying  it  to  the  encouragement  of  true 
learning  and  merit.  Architrenius  turns  from  this  scene, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  arrives  at  the 
mount  of  ambition,  which  is  covered  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  flowers,  and  watered  by  a  limpid  stream  which 
runs  from  the  top  over  shining  pebbles  of  gold  and  silver. 
At  the  summit  he  beheld  a  vast  and  stately  palace.  The 
poet  now  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  evils  which  spring  from 
ambition,  and  gives  a  long  and  interesting  description  of 
the  manners  and  corruptions  of  the  oourt.  Not  far  from 
the  mountain  of  ambition  he  found  the  hill  of  presump* 
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tion  {coUii  proiuni^Hami)  which  ia  deseribed  at  tl^e  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  book.  Its  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
ecclesiastics^  doctors  or  masters^  and  monks,  and  he  is  led 
to  a  bitter  satire  on  the  manners  of  the  clergy.  The  scho- 
lastic  professors  were  more  often  presumptuous  than 
learned 


Hie  TvUgvM  cathedrag  rapta  deitate  magistri 
Inailit,  et  Taena  de  majeatate  tnmorem 
Condpit,  Unpubis  et  meiito  et  meate  Yirentii 
Cradiia  adhac  sncco  juvenem  solidosqne  yiriles 
FraeYcniens  culmos,  nee  matnrata  senecta 
Pr»eipiti  lauro  noa  ezpeotaaie  yeretnr. 
Hoi  efQ  pnetereo  tactoa  sine  nomine,  TOi<}ne 
PnBterit  ignotus  insania  nota  minster. 
O  rabies  sedisse  Rabi,  dnlciqne  Mineim 
Intonnisse  tuba,  nondnm  patientibns  annis. 
Hie  in  pbilosophofl  ansa  est  sserire  flagello 
Mortis  alumna  funes,  animoque  potentia  Phoebi 
Pignora  pauperies  cnramm  umberat  H jdra. 

In  his  zeal  against  this  vice  the  poet  complains  of  the 
presumption  of  old  age^  which  had  dared  to  whiten  the 
looks  of  good  king  Henry. 

Hie  nbi  delegit  sommam  prKsnmptio  sedem, 
Inserpit  festina  comis»  crispatque  senecta 
Henrici  faciem,  quem  flava  Britannia  regem 
'  Jactat,  eoqne  dace  titulis  Normannia  ridet, 
Et  belli  et  pacis,  totnmqne  supermeat  orbem, 
Indole  quam  belli  nunqnam  fregere  tumultos, 
Dedididtque  yinun  gladio  matnra  juyentnsy 
His  yemare  genis  Ktemnm  debnit  «yi. 

Architrenius,  ever  lamenting  and  weeping  over  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  turns  away  from  the  prospect,  and  beholds 
a  hideous  monster,  whose  head  extends  to  the  skies.  This 
was  cupidity,  a  vice  on  which  the  poet  proceeds  to  mo- 
ralise, attacking  more  especially  the  avarice  and  greediness 
of  the  prelates  of  his  days.  The  wanderer  is  interrupted 
in  his  reflections  by  the  noise  of  a  terrible  combat  be- 
tween the  prodigals  and  the  mi^era  {inter  largos  et  avaros) ; 
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and  h^  here  enters  into  details  taken  from  the  fabulous 
British  History  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth^  or  from  popular 
romances.  In  the  sixth  book  he  is  suddenly  carried  to 
distant  Thule^  where  he  finds  the  ancient  Grecian  philo- 
losophers^  who  are  introduced  declaiming  against  the  vices 
of  mankind^  and  their  declamations  continue  through  the 
seventh  and  part  of  the  eighth  books.  Architrenius 
listens,  and  continues  his  lamentations,  until  suddenly 
lifting  up  his  eyes  he  beholds  before  him  a  beautiful 
woman,  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  plain,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous attendants.  Learning  that  this  lady  was  Nature, 
he  throws  himself  at  her  feet :  but  before  listening  to  his 
prayer  she  delivers  a  long  discourse  on  natural  philosophy, 
which  is  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  or  last, 
book.  Architrenius  then  tells  his  griefs  and  misfortunes, 
and  relates  what  he  has  seen  in  his  wanderings.  Dame 
Nature  takes  pity  on  his  sufferings,  consoles  him  by  giving 
him  a  beautiful  wife  named  Moderation,  and  ends  with  a 
chapter  of  good  counsel  on  his  conjugal  duties. 

This  poem  appears,  by  the  numerous  manuscripts  still 
extant,  to  have  been  extremely  popular  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  was  made  the 
subject  of  learned  commentaries.  But  we  have  no 
traces]  of  any  other  work  by  the  same  author.  There  is 
no  reason  for  attributing  to  John  de  Hauteville  the  me- 
trical treatise  De  Epistolarum  Compositione  which  follows 
the  Architrenius  in  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  ;*  and  the  old 
bibliographers  seem  to  have  had  no  authority  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  poem  De  Bebus  Occultis^  or  the  ^^Epigrammata, 
epistolas^  et  poemata^^^  mentioned  by  Bale. 

Edition, 

An  edition  of  the  Architrenius  was  printed  by  Jodocns  Badius  AssensiuB,  in 
small  4to.  Paris,  1517,  but  is  so  extremely  rare  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  sight  of  a  copy. 

«  MS.  Digby,  No.  64. 
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JOCELIN  OF  FURNESS. 

JocELiN^  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  biographies^  chiefly 
of  saints^  was  a  monk  of  Fumess  abbey  in  Lancashire. 
Tanner  seems  to  think  that  he  was  a  Welchman.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  prologue  to  his  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
he  compiled  at  the  request  of  Thomas  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Malachias  (another  Irish  prelate)  and  John 
de  Curcy  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  that  he  flourished 
about  the  year  1185.  This  life  is  a  mere  compilation  from 
the  vulgar  legends  relating  to  the  saint  which  were  then 
current  in  Ireland,  and  has  no  historical  value,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  example: 

De  (ripliei  pettilenda  de  Hibemiaper  tanetum  Pairidum  ^ffitgata, 

SanctUsimus  Fatricius  pestilentise  triplici  eliminandae  Bummam  operam 
ct  diligentiam  adhibuit,  et  turn  salutari  doctrina,  tarn  fenrentiBsimae  ora- 
tionU  obtenta,  Hiberniam  bujus  grassantis  veneni  exsortem  exbibuit.  .  Ipse 
namque  pastor  prKstantissimus  manu  Domini  Jesu  baculum  bajulavit,  ejas- 
que  elevatione  comminatoria  omnia  venenata  animantia,  angelico  snffultus 
suifragio,  ex  universis  Hibernise  partibus  in  unum  congnregavit.  Deinde 
omnia  usque  ad  editissimum  insulse  promontorium  in  fugam  compulit,  quod 
scilicet  Cruachan-ailge  dicebatur  tunc,  nunc  yero  Cruach'phadruig  dicitur, 
ibique  totam  turbam  peatiferam  de  prserupta  montis  crepidine,  in  virtute 
praecepti,  pnecipiti  lapsu  oceano  absorbendam  depulit.  O  signum  insigne  1 
O  miraculum  magnificum,  a  mundi  exordio  inexpertum,  nunc  tribubui, 
populis,  et  Unguis  compertumi  cunctis  fere  nationibus  notorium,  spedaliter 
Hibernise  incolis  pernecessarium !  Huic  tarn  miraculoso  tamque  perutili 
spectaculo  numerosus  populus  intererat,  quorum  pars  plurima  ad  signa 
videnda,  queedam  ad  verba  vitse  percipienda  undique  confluxerat.  Convertit 
deinde  faciem  suam  versus  Manniam  et  cseteras  insulas,  quas  fide  Christ!  et 
sacramentis  imbuit,  et  benedixit,  ac  precum  suarum  obtentu  reptilium 
venenatorum  omnes  illas  tantum  expertes  fecit  et  reddidit. 

Jocelin  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Kentigem, 
first  bishop  of  Glasgow,  which  is  dedicated  to  Jocelin, 
bishop  of  the  same  see  from  1174  to  1199,  and  is  preserved 
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in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton. 
Vitellius,  C.  viii.) ;  of  a  life  of  St.  Helen,  an  abridgment  of 
which  is  cited  by  Tanner  as  being  found  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  of  a  life  of  David  king  of 
Scotland,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Fordun^s  Scotichronicon.  As  it  is  recorded  that 
bishop  Jocelin  amplified  his  see,  and  enlarged  and  adorned 
his  church  of  St  Kentigem,  in  1181,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  Life  of  St.  Kentigem  was  composed  on  that  occa- 
sion.* Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  mentions  a  history 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Britons  {De  Britonum  episcapisj  by 
Jocelin  of  Fumess.f 

Edition. 
Florilegium  Insul»  Banctonim,  sen  Vitse  et  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernis   .  .  . 
Omnia  . .  .  collegit,  et  pnblicabat  Thomas  Metsinghamna.     Parisiis, 
1624,  fol.  pp.  1 — 85,  Jocelini  monaoM  de  Fameaio  Vita  Sancti  Patrioii. 


BENOIT  DE  SAINTE-MAUR. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  trouv^re 
was  a  native  of  the  little  town  of  Sainte-Maur  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tours,  and  that  he  was  a  monk  or  clerk  of  the 
monastery  of  Marmoutier  in  that  place.f  We  know  nothing 
more  of  his  personal  history  than  that  he  was  patronised 
by  Henry  II.  by  whose  direction  he  composed  his  metrical 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  a  circumstance  which 

*  Jocelinns  episcopiu  sedem  epbcopalem  dilatavit,  et  sancti  Kentegerni 
ecclesiam  gloriose  magnificavit.     Chronica  de  Mailros,  ed.  Stevenson,  p.  91. 

t  Stowe's  London,  p.  177  (Ed.  1842). 

X  This  information  is  deduced  chiefly  from  the  circnmstance  of  a  fine  MS. 
of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  having  been  recently  discovered 
at  Tours,  which  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier.  See  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  third  volume  of  M.  Michel's  edition  of  Benoit. 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet,  Wace.*  As  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  younger  than  the  author  of  the  Roman 
de  Rou,  we  may  suppose  that  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur 
flourished  about  the  year  1160. 

The  earliest  of  Benoifs  two  great  poems  was,  probably, 
his  metrical  romance  of  the  History  of  Troy,  a  subject  of 
great  interest  in  the  middle  ages,  because  most  of  the 
western  nations  pretended  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Trojans.  The  poem  of  Benoit  is  chiefly 
a  paraphrase  of  the  suppositious  history  of  the  Phrygian 
Dares,  with  some  additions  from  the  similar  work  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Dictys ;  but  the  Anglo-Norman 
trouvere,  faithful  to  the  taste  of  his  age,  has  turned  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  into  medieval  knights  and 
barons.  At  the  commencement  of  his  poem  Benoit  quotes 
the  authority  of  Salomon,  that  men  ought  not  to  conceal 
their  knowledge  from  the  world,  as  an  excuse  for  his  un- 
dertaking to  translate  this  history  from  the  Latin,  in  which 
it  was  hidden  from  the  unlearned.  He  then  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  original  authorities,  founded  on  the  preface 
to  the  pseudo-Dares.  Homer,  he  says,  was  a  marvel- 
lously learned  clerk,  but  he  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  events  he  describes,  and  his  want  of  veracity 
is  sufficiently  evident.  The  people  of  Athens  fell  into  a 
great  "contention^'  regarding  him,  and  would  have  con- 
demned his  book  because  he  made  the  gods  fight  with 
mortals;  but  Homer  had  so  much  personal  influence, 
that  his  book  was  finally  received  as  authority,  t 

Omen,  qui  clera  fu  meiriUoiu» 
Et  sages  et  esdantrous, 

*  See  before,  p.  207,  of  the  present  Tolame. 

f  There  is  a  complete  MS.  of  the  Roman  de  Troye  in  the  Harleian 
Collection,  No.  4482,  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken.  Long  extracts 
from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Yenicei  are  printed  bj  Keller, 
in  hia  Romyart,  p.  86. 
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Escrit  de  la  destmction, 
Del  grant  siege,  de  Poquoison, 
Par  coi  Troie  fa  deserts, 
Conquet  puis  ne  fa  habits ; 
Mais  ne  dit  pas  ses  livres  voir. 
Quer  bien  savons  de  fit  pour  Toir 
Qa'il  ne  fu  pais  de  cent  ans  nez, 
Qe  li  grans  os  fa  assamblez ; 
N'est  merveille  s'il  i  failli, 
Car  ains  verity  n*en  oi. 
Quant  il  en  ot  son  livre  fait, 
Et  i  Athenes  Tot  retrait, 
Si  ot  estrange  contenson  ; 
Dampner  le  vorrent  par  raison, 
Four  ce  qu*ot  fait  les  damrediex 
Combatre  o  les  hommes  mortei. 
Tenu  li  fu  k  desuerie, 
Et  k  merveille  et  k  folie, 
Que  les  dieus  o  hommes  humains 
Faisoit  combatre  as  Troyens. 
Et  quant  son  livre  reciterent, 
Four  itant  si  le  refuserent. 
Mais  tant  fu  Omers  de  grant  pris, 
Que  tant  fist  puis,  si  com  je  lis, 
Que  les  livres  fu  receus, 
Et  en  auctoriteit  tenus. 

Benoit  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  lived  Sallust,  a  very  rich  and  learned  man,  who 
had  a  nephew  named  Cornelius.  Cornelius  was  sent  to 
study  at  Athens ;  and  there,  seeking  for  books  of  "gram- 
mar" in  a  cupboard,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  original  work 
written  in  Greek  by  Dares. 

.1.  jour  queroit  en  un  aumaire 
Pour  traire  livres  de  gramaire, 
Tant  i  a  quis  et  triboul^, 
Qu'entre  les  autres  a  trouvd 
L'estoire  que  Daires  ot  escrite. 
En  Grece  langue  faite  et  dite. 
Cis  Daires  dont  vus  9i  oez 
Fu  k  Troies  noorris  et  nez. 

Dares,  he  states,  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  all  he  related.     His  book 
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had  long  been  forgotten,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Cor- 
nelius, who  lost  no  time  in  translating  it  into  Latin. 
Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur  translated  it  from  Cornelius's 
Latin  version  into  French. 

Ceste  bystoire  n*e8t  pas  us^e, 
Ne  en  gaires  de  lieos  troT^e ; 
Jk  retraite  ne  fust  encore, 
Mais  Beneois  de  Sainte  More 
L'a  commende  et  fadte  et  dite, 
Et  k  ses  maina  I'a  toate  escrite, 
l9i  taillie,  i^i  ouvr^e, 
19!  escrite,  [9!  pos^, 
Et  plus  ne  mains  n'i  a  meatier ; 
Ci  wet  Testoire  commencier. 

The  Romance  of  Troy  contains  nearly  thirty  thousand 
lines.  It  is  a  heavy  and  dull  poem,  and  possesses  little 
interest  at  the  present  day ;  although  it  abounds  in  those 
repeated  descriptions  of  warfare  which  constituted  the 
great  beauty  of  such  productions  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Almost  the  only  passage  approaching  to  any  degree  of 
poetical  elegance  is  the  description  of  Spring,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  for  the  conquest 
of  the  golden  fleece,  which  has  been  quoted  by  M.  de  la 
Rue — 

Quant  Tint  el  tens  qu'ivers  derive, 
Que  l*erbe  vers  point  en  la  rive ; 
Lorsque  ilorissent  li  ramel ; 
E  dulcement  chantent  oisel. 
Merle,  mauvis,  e  loriol, 
£  estomel  e  rossignol, 
La  blanche  flor  pent  en  Tespine, 
£  reTerdoie  la  gaudine, 
Quant  li  tens  est  dulz  et  soues, 
Lor  sortirent  del  port  les  nez. 

The  Romance  of  Troy  was  so  much  admired  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  that  its  author  was  requested  by 
Henry  II.  to  undertake  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  dukes 
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of  Normandy,  which  also  has  been  preserved.*  That 
Benoit  received  many  benefits  from  this  monarch  is  evi- 
dent from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  his  praise  into  his  work ;  he  speaks 
of  him  as 

le  bon  rd  Henri  •ecnnd, 

Flon  des  princes  de  tot  le  mund, 
Ki  fail  rant  dignes  de  memoiie, 
£  ki  Deiu  dunt  force  e  rictoire, 
Longe  Tie,  prosperity, 
Senz  aisse  e  sens  avenit^  1 
Saintisme  e  bone  leit  sa  fins  1 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  expresses  the  hope  that 
his  writuig  may  be  agreeable  to  the  king — 

Or  dunge  Deus  par  sa  duyor 
Qu*al  plaisir  seit  de  moo  seignor, 
Del  bon  rei  Henri  fiz  Maheut, 
Que  si  benigne  cum  il  sent 
Seit  al  oir  e  al  entendre  ! 
N'est  pas  de  mes  pours  la  mendre 
Que  de  mesdire  e  de  mesfaire 
Chose  qui  ne  li  deie  ploirc. 

The  metrical  chronicle  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  by 
Benoit,  which  extends  to  thirty  thousand  lines,  begins 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  cosmographical  doctrines  of  the 
age,  which  leads  to  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  their  first  piratical  voyages,  and  the  history  is 
continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  I.  The  larger  portion 
is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  Latin  histories  by  Dudo  of 
St.  Quentins  and  William  of  Jumieges,  with  some  slight 
additions  of  matter  not  found  in  those  authorities ;  but  it 

*  The  MS.  from  which  the  text  of  Benoit's  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  has  been  printed, is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Harl. 
No.  1717.  A  second  manuscript  has  since  been  found  in  the  library  of  the 
city  of  Tours,  in  France.  In  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  M.  Michel 
had  stated  his  opinion  that  tlie  author  of  the  Chronicle  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  author  of  the  Romance  of  Troy,  which,  however,  he  has  been 
induced  to  retract  by  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  second  MS. 
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is  inferior  as  a  historical  document  and  as  a  literary  com- 
position to  the  similar  work  of  Wace,  which  appears  from 
the  first  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  popularity. 
Among  the  few  narratives  peculiar  to  Benoit  is  that  of 
the  love  of  duke  Robert  and  Harlette^  the  mother  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  which  is  told  with  much  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  The  following  description  of  Har- 
lette  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  poet's  style : 

A  Faleise  esteit  Bojomanz 
Li  bons  dux  Robert  li  Normani ; 
Molt  11  ert  le  leas  covenables 
E  beaus  e  sains  e  delitables, 
C'csteit  uns  de  ses  granx  deporz 
Qu'od  danxelesy  ce  sui  recon. 
Un  jor  qu'il  vendt  de  chacier 
En  choisi  una  en  un  grayier» 
Dens  le  missel  d*iin  fontenil, 
OU  en  blanchisseit  nn  cheinsil 
Od  autres  filles  de  borgeis, 
Dont  aveit  od  11  plus  de  treis, 
Tires  aveit  ses  dras  ensus, 
SI  cum  puceles  unt  en  us, 
Far  enveisure  e  par  geu 
Peeres  quant  sunt  en  itel  leu. 
Beaus  fn  11  jora  e  11  tens  chauz ; 
Ce  que  ne  coyri  sis  bllauz 
Des  plez  e  des  jambes  parurent. 
Qui  si  trt^s-beaus  e  si  blans  furent 
Que  ce  fii  bien  au  due  aris 
Que  neifs  ert  pale  e  flors  de  lis 
Avers  la  soe  grant  blancheor : 
Menreilles  i  toma  s*amor. 

Fille  ert  d'un  borzeis  la  puoele, 
Sage  e  corteise  e  proz  e  bele, 
Blole,  od  bel  front  e  od  beaus  oilz 
OU  j4  ne  fust  trovez  orguilz, 
Mais  benignitez  e  franchise ; 
Si  n'en  fu  nule  mieuz  aprise. 
£  8* aveit  la  color  plus  tine 
Que  ilors  de  rose  ne  d'espine, 
Nes  bien  seant,  boche  e  menton  ; 
Riens  n'out  plus  avenant  fa^on» 
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Ne  plus  bd  col  ne  plus  beaus  brox. 
Iteu  parole  yds  en  hz, 
Qae  g^nte  fa  e  blanche  e  grasse 
Eissi  que  lea  beautex  trespasse 
Des  autres  totes  den  regn^, 
Poi  Yous  ai  dit  de  sa  beauts 
A  ce  qui  'n  ert,  ce  aachez  bien. 

The  following  lines  descriptive  of  Spring,  from  the 
account  of  Rollo's  departure  from  England,  may  be 
compared  with  the  similar  passage  of  the  Romance  of 
Troy: 

Qoant  li  iYcra  fd  trespaasez, 
Vint  11  dolz  tens  e  li  estez, 
Venta  Paore  sueYC  e  quoie, 
Chanta  li  merles  e  li  treie, 
Bois  rcYerdirent  e  prael, 
£  gent  florirent  li  ramel, 
Parut  la  rose  baen  olanz, 
£  altres  flors  de  maint  semblanz. 

Tlie  two  poems  described  above  are  the  only  works 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur. 
Tyrwhitt  ascribed  to  him  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  in 
Anglo-Norman  verse,  and  the  abbd  de  la  Rue  believed 
him  to  be  the  author  of  a  song  on  the  crusade  in  the  same 
language,  found  at  the  end  of  the  Harleian  MS.  containing 
his  chronicle.  The  life  of  St.  Thomas  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  later  writer  of  the  name  of  Benoit,  as  M.  de  la 
Rue  has  observed.  The  song  was  written  by  a  knight 
on  his  way  to  oin  the  crusade,  who  speaks  of  his  lady 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  written  by  a  monk  of  Marmoutier. 

Ediihn. 

Collection  de  Documents  in^dits  sur  PHistoire  de  France  public  par  ordre 
da  roi. — Chronique  des  dues  de  Normandie,  par  Benoit,  trouYt^re  Anglo- 
Normand  da  xii*.  si^e,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois  d*aprds  un  mana- 
scrit  du  Masec  Britannique,  par  Frandsqae  Michel.  Tome  I.  Paris, 
1836.    Tome  II.  Paris,  1838.    Tome  III.  Paris,  1844.  4to. 
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CLEMENT  OF  LANTHONY. 

We  have  very  little  information  relating  to  this  writer, 
who  was  successively  sub-prior  and  prior  of  Lanthony.* 
We  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that  he  was  attached 
to  study,  and  negligent  of  the  affairs  of  his  monastery, 
and  that  he  died  of  a  paralytic  strokct  As  he  is  witness, 
as  prior,  to  a  charter  of  David  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  J  he 
must  have  been  chosen  to  that  office  before  the  year 
1176,  when  that  prelate  died.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Giraldus  speaks  of  him,  Clement  appears  to  have  died 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  early  in  that 
of  Richard  I.  Osbert  of  Stoke,  his  contemporary,  speaks 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age  for 
learning  and  piety.§ 

The  work  by  which  Clement  was  best  known  was  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary  selected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.  To  the  text  he  gave  the  title 
of  Series  ColkctOy  and  to  the  accompanying  exposition 
that  of  CoUectarium.  Several  manuscripts  of  this  work 
are  preserved, ||  and  it  was  so  much  admired  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  English  version  was 

*  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  322, 

f  Girald.  Camb.  Itin.  CambriRi  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

X  See  Tanner,  v.  Clemens  LantkoniensU, 

§  Venerabilis  prior  Lanhoudenensis,  Clemens  nomine  et  opere,  vir  sin* 
gulaiit  religionis  et  elimatse  scientiie,  prseclarus  suo  illiuit  tempore  inter 
illustres  viros  Anglise.  Osbert.  de  translatione  reliq.  D.  Eadbnrge,  ap. 
Leland. 

II  The  MS.  from  which  our  extract  is  made  is  preserved  in  the  public 
library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  it  stands  under  the  shelf-mark 
Dd,  1,  17.  The  work  is  there  entitled,  Incipit  concordia  quatuor  Evau- 
gelistarum,  historin  ordo  Evangelicse,  et  EyaDgelionim  manuale  breYiariom, 
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made^  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  of  which  also  several  copies  are  extant.*  The 
following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  objects  of  the  writer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  original  and  of  the  English 
translation : 


Prohgut, 

Clemens    Lantoniensis    ecclesiae 
presbyter  n.  pacem  utramque.    Hu- 
jus  operis,  fill    carissimei    causam 
requiris  et  fructum.     Qusris  etiam 
qna  firetas  autoritate  quatuor  Evan- 
gellstamm  narrationes  in  unam  con- 
traxerim.    Quseris  et  tituli  et  ordinis 
rationem.     Prima  igitur  duo,  causa 
scilicet  et  fructns,  licet  circa  idem 
Tersentur,  aliqua  tamen  distinctionis 
ratione  dividi  possunt.     Causa  enim 
est  ut  pne  oculis  habeam  quae  ab 
unoqnoque  quatuor  Evangelistarum 
sunt  dicta,  que  prsetermissa,  quae 
prseoccupata,  quae  etiam  commemo- 
rata.  Non  enim  omnes  omnia  dicunt, 
et  quae  dicunt  non  omnia  secundum 
ordinem  naturalem  loco  suo  dicunt, 
sed  quae  posterius  facta  praeoccupant, 
et  quae  ante  facta  postea  commemo* 
rant.     Unnsquisque  tamen  Evange- 
listarum, ut  ait  bcatus  Augustinus, 
sic   contexit  narrationem   suam   ut 
tanquam  nihil  praetermittentis  series 
digesta  videatur.     Tacitis  eoim  que 
non  vult  dicere,  sic  ca  quae  vult  dicere 
illis  quae  dicebat  adjungit,  ut  ipsa 
continuo  sequi  videantur.     Sed  cum 
alter  ea  didt  quae  alter  tacuit,  dili- 


T^e  prolog  on  oon  book  mood  qf 
foure  goBpeUerit. 

Clement,  a  preest  of  the  chirche 
of  Lantony,  gaderid  alle  the  sen- 
tensis  of  foure  gospeleleris  into  o 
story.    Thre  profytis  ben   of  this 
travel.    The  firste,  for  a  man  may 
have  redily  what  tliinges  ben  seyd  of  * 
ech  gospeler  by  hym  silf,  and  whiche 
tliingis  ben  lefte  out,   and  whiche 
ben  before  ocupied,  and  whiche  ben 
remembrid  ;  for  not  alle  gospeleris 
seyen  aUe  thingis,  and  the  thingis 
whiche  thei  seyen,  thei  seyen  not 
alle  thingis  by  kyndely  ordre  in  her 
place,  but  thei  biforc  ocupien  tho 
thingis  that  ben  don  aftirward,  and 
thei  remembren  aftirward  the  thingis 
that  ben  don  bifore.     Tho  thingis 
whiche  ech  gospeler  seith  by  hym  silf, 
ben  sette  forth  withouten  ony  abreg- 
ginge  ;   tho  thingis  whiche  tweyne, 
either  thre,  either   foure  gospeleris 
seien,  ben  sette  oonys,  and  natheless 
what  evere  thing  ech  of  hem  settith 
to  withouten    othere   is   set    forth 
opinly.    The  secunde  profyte  is  this, 
that  this  traveyle  schewith  acordinge 
of  foure  gospeleris.  The  thridde  pro- 
fyte  is  this,  that  this  travel  declarith 


*  There  arc  several  MSS.  of  the  English  version  in  the  British  Museum. 
Our  extract  is  made  from  MS.  Reg.  17  D.  YIII.  At  the  end  is  the  follow- 
ing rubric :  Here  eendith  oon  of  foure,  that  is  o  book  of  alle  foure  gospeleris 
gaderid  schortly  into  oo  story,  by  Clement  of  Lantony.  Bleisid  be  the  holy 
Trjrdti.    Amen. 
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the  ordre  of  thingis  don,  that  herby 
esier  entringe  of  undirttondiDge  be 
opyn  into  the  ordre  of  the  gospels, 
and  that  the  resonn  of  ordenannce  of 
the  gospels  be  clerer.  •  .  .  Clement 
settith  in  the  begynnynge  of  a 
chapitre  what  gospeler  seith  the  first 
sentence,  and  at  ech  sentence  of 
another  gospeler  he  settith  the  name 
of  that  gospeler,  jhe  for  o  word« 
So  that  in  many  placis  of  his  book 
the  names  of  the  gospeleris  ocnpien 
mache  more  space  than  the  sentencia 
don.  Therfore  leste  this  ofte  re- 
hersinge  and  medlinge  of  the  names 
of  the  gospeleris  among  the  sentence 
schulde  make  the  sentence  dark  and 
cumbre  simple  mennes  wyttys,  I 
sette  in  the  bygynnynge  of  a  chapitre 
alle  the  gospelleris  that  tretyn  that 
chapitre,  and  in  what  place  of  the 
Bible. 


genter  ordo  consideratas  indicat 
locum  abi  ea  potaerit  a  quo  prster- 
missa  sunt  transilire,  ut  ea  quae 
dioere  intenderat  ita  superioribus 
copularet,  tanquam  ipsa  nullis  inter- 
podtis  sequerentur.  Fructus  autem 
hujus  operis  triplex  est;  primus 
quod  brevitatb  compendium  pne- 
stat,  ea  tamen  quae  singuli  dicunt 
nulla  brevitate  contracta  sunt,  quae 
▼ero  duo  Tel  tres  vel  omnes  itera 
abbreriatione  restricta  sunt,  semel 
enim  posita  sunt,  addito  tamen  quic- 
quid  quilibet  eorem  prseter  cseteros 
apponit.  Secundus  quia  concordiam 
quatuor  Evangelistarum  demonstrate 
nee  tamen  alium  alii  confert  quo 
dissidentes  yel  Concordes  appareant, 
sed  loca  quasi  contraria  et  sibi  re- 
pugnantia  simul  ponit,  ut  ex  hoc 
diligenti  inquisitori  non  esse  dissi- 
dentia  innotescat.  Tertius»  quia 
ordinem  rerum  gestarum  declarat, 
ut  in  seriem  ipsorum  Evangeliorum 
per  banc  distinctionem  facilior  in- 
telligentise  aditus  pateat,  et  evan- 
gelicse  ordinationis  ratio  clarius  elu- 

cescat Ratio  tituli  ex  supra- 

dicUs  patet ;  ordo  autem  necessitatis 
est,  aut  commoditatis,  aut  rationis. 
Necessitas  cogit,  commoditas  aptat, 
ratio  narrationis  ordinem  non  de- 
mutat. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  was  left  incomplete  by  Clement 
of  Lanthony^  and  that  it  was  finished  at  a  much  later 
period  by  William  of  Nottingham.*  The  two  parts  seem 
to  have  been  considered  as  separate  works;  and  the 
simple  series  of  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  often  found 
without  the  commentary.  It  is  so  found  in  the  English 
version. 

Clement  of  Lanthony  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.     His  treatise  on  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  is 

*  See  Tanner,  Bibl.  t.  Ciimtnt  LanihonietuU. 
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found  in  numerous  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  His  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg. 
2  D.  v.)  He  also  published  commentaries  on  the  canonical 
episdeS;  which  are  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth.  Clement's  gloss  on  the  Psalter^  and  his  treatise 
De  arte  fidei  catholiae  are  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, and  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity  and  Magdalene  col- 
leges^ Oxford.  Bale  also  ascribes  to  this  writer,  Epistoke 
ad  diversoSf  Lectures  scholastica,  and  a  treatise  De  orbibus 
astroloyicis* 


ROBERT  OF  BRIDLINGTON. 

Another  very  productive  theological  writer  of  this 
period  was  Robert  of  Bridlington,  who,  from  being  con- 
stantly occupied  in  writing,  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Robert  the  Scribe,  He  was  fourth  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Bridlington,  and  in  Leiand's  time  his  monu- 
ment might  still  be  seen  in  the  cloister,  before  the  entrance 
to  the  chapter  house,  with  the  inscription,  RobertuSy  cog- 
nomento  Scriba^  quartm  prior.  His  writings  were  chiefly 
commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  Leland  found  in  the  library 
of  the  priory  of  Bridlington,  where  they  were  then  care- 
fully preserved,  prior  Robert's  Commentaries  on  the  books 
of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
the  twelve  Prophets,  the  Psalter,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  with  a  Dialogue  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini 
and  a  treatise  de  ecclesia  cathoKca.  Bale  adds  to  these. 
Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  on  the  creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  treatise  de 
operibus  sea:  dierufn^  and  a  book  of  sermons. 
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HEREBERT  OF  BOSHAM. 

Herebert  of  BosHAM  was  probably  a  native  of  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Sussex.^  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
in  France,  and  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country  at 
the  solicitation  of  Thomas  Becket,  whom  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed in  all  his  fortunes,  and  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
performed  the  duties  of  a  secretary.  At  a  later  period  he 
collected  into  a  volume  the  letters  which  he  had  written, 
both  in  the  name  of  his  patron  and  in  his  own.f  It  has 
been  stated,  but  apparently  without  reason,  that  Herebert 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Becket's  death.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  died ;  but  he  com- 
piled a  life  of  his  patron,  probably  towards  the  year  1188. 
This  life  was  one  of  the  four  biographies  which,  in  an 
abridged  form,  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Qua- 
driloffus.  Bale  attributes  to  Herebert  de  Bosham  other 
books,  entitled  Defensorium  Anna  (which,  he  says,  com- 
menced with  the  words  E^Torum  veterum  inventoresj ;  De 
mispcregrinationibus ;  Glossa  in  Psalterium ;  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Some  of  these  were 
perhaps  the  works  of  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Here- 
bert. The  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Herebert  de  Bosham 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  another  ecclesiastic 

*  Herebert  is  enumerated  as  a  man  of  learning  and  reputation  in  the 
Catalogus  eruditorum  B.  Thomee  Marty ris,  and  he  is  there  distinctly  stated 
to  have  been  an  Englishman. 

t  A  copy  is  preserved  among  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS.  in  Corpus 
Cliristi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  123  ;  it  is  entitled  in  Nasmith's  Catalogue, 
Ephioia  Herberti  de  Bossam  tarn  in  persona  Thoma  Beckei  quam  in  tua 
ad  papum  et  alios  episeopos,  et  retponsiones  ad  illas. 
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of  the  same  (or  a  similar)  name,  who  retired  to  Rome,  and 
was  made  by  the  pope  archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  after- 
wards^ in  1178,  a  cardinal. 


GILBERT  AND  ROBERT  FOLIOT. 

Gilbert  Foliot  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  age,  and  is  praised  by  many  of  his  contemporaries 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  as  well  as  for  his  eloquence  and 
skill  in  secular  affairs.  He  was  descended  of  a  powerful 
fiamily  which  came  in  with  WiUiam  the  conqueror,  and, 
after  having  been  (as  it  is  said)  archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
he  became  a  monk  of  Cluny.  In  1139,  by  the  influence 
of  his  kinsman  Milo  constable  of  Gloucester  and  of  Robert 
de  Betun  bishop  of  Hereford,  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Gloucester;  in  1148  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford;  and  in  1163  he  was,  at  the  especial  desire  of 
the  king,  made  bishop  of  London.*  In  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  king  and  Becket,  Gilbert  bishop  of  London 
distinguished  himself  by  his  faithful  adherence  to  the 
former.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 164  he  went  to  Rome  to 
plead  Henry^s  cause.  On  his  return  the  king  appointed 
him  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  church,  and  employed  him  as  his  chief  adviser  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.  As  might  be  expected,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  hatred  of  the  party  of 
Becket ;  and  in  the  letters  of  the  archbishop  and  John  of 
Salisbury  he  is  loaded  with  epithets  of  the  coarsest  abuse. 
Becket  himself  did  not  scruple  to  designate  him  as  ^^  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrist  and  the  exciter  of  all  the  king's 

*  Henry  Wharton,  de  London.  Episcopisi  where  there  if  a  long  article 
on  thif  prelate.  Conf.  Godwin,  de  Epiflc.  and  the  article  in  Tanner's  Bib- 
liotheca.    Bale  itatea  erroneooily  that  Gilbert  wai  abbot  of  Leicester. 
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malice/'-*^n/icAm^i  praambulum  et  totius  malUuB  regis 
incentorem,*  His  enemies  accused  Gilbert  of  aspiring  to 
the  archbishopric ;  and  they  reproach  him  with  his  pre- 
sumption in  asserting  that  the  see  of  London  owed  no 
submission  to  that  of  Canterbury,  and  in  refusing  to  obey 
Becket's  orders.  In  the  council  held  at  London  in  1169^ 
Gilbert  Foliot  appealed  from  the  archbishop  to  the  pope, 
for  which  act  of  contumacy  he  was  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated by  Becket ;  but  he  repaired  to  Rome  in  person, 
and  obtained  his  absolution  in  1170.  He  had  no  sooner 
been  delivered  from  this  sentence  than,  before  the  end  of 
the  last  mentioned  year,  Becket  excommunicated  him  a 
second  time ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  sentence  was  con« 
firmed  by  the  pope,  who  suspended  him  from  his  func- 
tions. The  bishop  of  London  remained  under  the  sen- 
tence until  after  Becket's  death,  and  the  hatred  of  Becket's 
party  was  carried  so  far  that  they  accused  him  of  having 
been  accessory  to  the  murder.  When  the  pope^s  legates  at 
length  absolved  him  at  Gisors  in  the  beginning  of  August 
1171>  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  that  he  had  not 
by  deed  or  word  procured  the  death  of  the  archbishop. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  invented  a  story,  which  is 
preserved  by  Matthew  Paris,  how  he  was  one  night  re- 
clining on  his  couch,  reflecting  on  a  long  consultation 
which  he  had  just  had  with  the  king  on  Becket's  affairs, 
when  a  strange  voice  uttered  in  his  hearing  the  following 
rhymes, — 

O  Gilberte  Foliot. 
Dum  reTolvis  tot  et  tot, 
Deus  tnus  est  Astarot. 

It  is  added  that  the  bishop  replied  without  hesitation, 
MentiriSy  cUemony  Deus  mens  est  Deus  Sabaoth,  Gilbert 
died  on  the   18th  of  February,   1187,  which  probably 

*  Epist.  S.  Thorns,  lib.  iii.  ep.  59. 
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means  1187*8;  for  Walter  Mapes^  in  his  treatise  De  nugis 
curialium,  written  apparently  at  the  end  of  1187^  speaks 
of  him  as  still  alive^  though  very  aged  and  almost  blind^ 
and  states  that  he  was  employing  his  latter  years  in  lite- 
rary occupations.* 

By  the  terms  in  which  Mapes  speaks  of  his  skill  in 
Latin^  French,  and  English^  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  Bishop  Gilbert  had  ^vritten  in  the  three  languages. 
Such  of  his  works  as  are  known  to  us  were,  however,  all 
written  in  Latin,  and  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  His  commentary  In  caniica 
canticorum  is  dedicated  to  Robert  de  Bctun,  bishop  of 
Hereford )  and  his  letters,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
are  preserved,  belong  to  the  period  when  he  was  abbot  of 
Gloucester.  These  epistles,  of  which  a  few  are  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber (between  forty  and  fifty)  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,t  are  addressed  to  Theobald  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Winchester, 
Landaif,  Salisbury,  and  Ely,  several  successive  popes,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the 
border  of  Wales,  and  to  violences  offered  to  the  church 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen.  They  are  thus  of 
considerable  historical  interest.  The  following,  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  may  serve  as  an  example : — 

Patri  8U0  domino  Simoni  Wigorn.  Dei  gratia  episcopo  frater  G.  ecde- 
sis  beati  Petri  Glocestrise  dictus  abbas,  cum  pietate  fmctus  operari 
jiistitise.    Compellit  me  caritas  et  debita  vobis  suadet  obediential  ut  quod 


*  Gillebertos  Filiot  nunc  Lundinensis  episcopus,  vir  trium  peritisaimns 
linguarum,  LatiuK,  Gallicse»  AnglicK,  et  lucidissime  disertus  in  singulis, 
ill  hoc  senio  suo,  quo  luminis  fere  defectum  incurrit,  cum  paucos  modi- 
cos  et  luculentos  fecerit  tractatus,  quasi  poenitentiam  perditse  vacationis 
agens.     W.  Map.  de  Nug.  Curial.  Distinc.  i.  c.  1^. 

t  MS.  Reg.  8  A.  XXI. 
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ad  honorem  Testrum  conseryandum  vel  aliqaatenus  ampUandnm  Bpectare 
cognoTerOi  hoc  vobis  cum  opportunum  faerit  et  pnesens  suggeram  et 
absens  scripto  commoneam.  Instant  prope  tempora  pericnlosa  et  dies 
mali  inperTeneniDt  nobis,  in  qaibns  mann  inimici  hominis  super  seminata 
zizania  messem  bonam  pene  suffocare  pneyalent  aut  comprimere.  Nee 
tamen  gentilitas  est  in  qua  sumns,  sed  omni  gentilitate  pejor  inhumana 
crudelitasi  cui  totnm  quod  libet  liceti  totum  Tiluit  quod  honestum  est,  nil 
amplectens  desiderio  quod  christianse  simplicitati  et  sacris  legibus  obYiare 
non  constet.  Nempe  ut  audita  taceamus,  yidimus  ante  acta  hebdomada 
ecclesiam  sanctse  Dei  genetricis  apud  Slohtres  mirabili  modo  diruptam, 
tectum  ejus  manu  sacrilega  conyulsum,  in  parietibns  ejus  nunquam  ndificata 
propugnacula  inmissos  satellites  impietatis  deserrire  promptissimos.  Vidi- 
mus, inquam,  et  doluimus,  locum  sanctuarii  sine  honore,  ecclesiam  Dei  tur* 
piter  contaminatam  et  ausu  temerario  in  domicilium  Satanae  commutatam. 
Hujns  etiam  occasione  malitiae  quidam  illos  expugnare  adorsi  sunt.  Istis 
itaque  in  ecclesiam  ipsam  lapides,  tela,  faces  jacientibus,  aliis  resistentibus, 
non  sine  sanguinis  effusione  et  multa  hominum  laesione  biduum  ibi  misera- 
bile  confectum  est.  Scimus  adhuc  lupos  intra  parietes  ejusdem  ecclesin 
in  ipso  oyili  Domini  latitantes,  et  in  gregem  Domini  simplicem  et  inno- 
cuum  laniantes,  aliter  fugari  non  posse,  quam  si  bonus  pastor  adveniens  eos 
sonitu  buccinse  et  latratu  canum  terreat,  dissipet,  et  disperdat.  Hortor 
itaque  patemitatem  yestram  consulendo  yobis  caritate  qua  debeo,  ut  cum 
honestioribus  et  eruditioribus  clericis  yestris  locum  flag^tii  festinanter  adeatis, 
et  commissam  Tobis  ecclesiam  primo  purgari  deinde  redintegrari  faciatis, 
Vel  si  monitionem  yestram  manus  sacrilega  minus  auderet,  actores  et  adju- 
tores  sceleris  sdentibus  et  yidentibus  ipsis  gladio  Domini  feriatis,  ut  dum 
in  fnturo  condlio  hujuscemodi  tractabuntur  ezcessus,  honor  sit  yobis  coram 
simul  discumbentibus  opposuisse  yos  murum  pro  domo  Israel,  et  illatas  sibi 
contumelias  repulisse  yiriliter  aut  yindicasse.    Vale. 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  which  he  excuses  himself  from  attending  a 
council  at  London,  he  speaks  of  an  invasion  of  the  border 
by  the  Welsh,  and  of  his  own  losses  : — 

Patri  suo  et  domino  Cant.  Dei  gratia  archiepiscopo  et  totius  Anglise  pri- 
mati  T.  frater  G.  Gloucestrise  dictus  abbas  humilem  ex  caritate  non  ficta 
obedientiam.  Rogamus  beneyolentiam  yestram  in  Christo,  dilecte  pater, 
ut  excusationem  quam  ad  prsesens  necessitate  prsetendimus,  ipsi  suscipiatis 
et  de  mandato  yestro  siquid  minus  agimus,  paterna  hoc  nobis  caritate 
remittatis.  Absit  enim  ut  quid  audeam  in  prssentia  yestra  confingere,  qui 
summum  mihi  solamen  sstimem  una  yobiscum  dieshujus  incolatus  indiyidua 
yite  conjunctione  transigere.  Sed  his  qui  circa  nos  sunt  satis  superqne 
notum  est,  quomodo  nuper  irruerint  Gualenses  in  nos,  et  quod  trans  Sabri- 
nam  fluyium  potissimum  habebamus  totum  fere  usque  in  ipsas  Gualliie  pro- 
VOL.  II,  T 
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fnnditates  abegerunt.  Unde  neceBse  e«t  mihi  hac  ipsa  dominica  qua  Lon- 
donue  conyenieretis  colloqaio  regain  Goalexuium  interesse  in  Glamorgan, 
Tel  pluBqnam  trecent.  marcanun  dampnum  irrecuperatorie  snstiaere.  Quia 
ergo  in  tota  terra  cordis  yestri  ad  plenum  dominatur  caritas,  dabitis  filio 
exoranti  banc  yeniam,  ut  patema  licentia  ad  presens  urgent!  et  instant!  plu- 
rimum  ecclesise  nostrse  necessitati  deseryiam.  Val.  domnus  et  pater  mens 
dUectissimus. 

A  much  larger  collection  of  Gilbert  Foliot^s  letters  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  which  an  edition  is 
promised  by  Dr.  Giles.  The  other  works  attributed  to 
Gilbert  are  chiefly  letters  and  writings  relating  to  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  Becket.  Some  of  these 
are  printed  among  the  Epistoke  S,  ThonuBy  and  one  will 
be  found  in  the  Concilia  of  Wilkins.  Gilbert  Foliot  has 
been  often  confounded  with  Gilbertus  Universalis,  and 
with  other  Gilberts  whose  works  have  been  wrongly  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Robert  Foliot,  probably  a  kinsman  of  Gilbert,  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Hereford,  has  frequently  been  con- 
founded with  Robert  de  Melun.  We  first  hear  of  him 
as  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Becket,  and  to  have  been  made  by  his  influence 
bishop  of  Hereford,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  6th  of  October  1174.  He  died  at  Hereford  on  the 
9th  of  May  1186,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  The 
only  work  which  he  is  known  to  have  written  is  a  treatise 
De  sacramentis  Veieris  Testamenti,  which  Leland  saw 
•in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  which  Tanner  mentions  as  being  preserved  in  the 
Lumley  Library.  The  Excerpta  ex  chronids  Mariani 
Scotif  attributed  to  Robert  Foliot,  was  the  work  of  an 
earlier  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford.*  He  is  also  said  to 
have  composed  a  volume  of  sermons.f 

*  See  before,  p.  20,  of  the  present  volume. 

t  The  sources  of  all  we  know  of  this  writer  are  indicated  in  the  Biblio* 
theca  of  Tanner. 
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BdiHon. 

The  commentary  in  CanHea  Canticorum  of  Gilbert  Foliot  waa  printed  by 
Patrick  Junius,  4to.    London,  1638. 


RANULPH  DE  GLANVILLE. 

Ranulph  db  Glanvillb,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  is  known  in  literary 
history  as  the  presumed  author  of  the  first  treatise  on 
English  law.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stratford 
in  Suffolk.*  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Butteley,  in  Suf- 
folk, in  1171 ;  but  his  influence  appears  to  have  lain 
chiefly  in  the  North  of  England,  where,  after  the  death  of 
Conan,  earl  of  Richmond,  in  11 7 1^  Ranulph  held  the 
castle  and  honour  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  in  fee  of 
the  king,  and  as  governor  of  Richmond  Castle  he  joined 
actively  with  the  other  barons  of  the  North  in  opposing 
the  invasion  of  the  Scots  under  William  the  Lion,  in 
1173  and  1174.  In  the  battle  of  Alnwick  in  1174,  it  was 
Ranulph  de  Glanville  who  captured  the  Scotish  king, 
and  he  carried  his  royal  prisoner  to  king  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy. In  1175  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  an 
ofiice  which  he  held  many  years.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  king's  court ;  and,  the  king  having 
in  the  same  year  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits, 
and  appointed  three  justices  itinerant  for  each,  Ranulph 
de  Glanville  was  appointed  one  of  those  for  the  Northern 
circuit.t  In  11 79*  England  being  divided  into  four  similar 
circuits,  he  was  named  one  of  the  six  justices  itinerant 
for  the  Northern  division.];     In   1180  he  was  appointed 

*  So,  at  least,  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Engliah  translation  of 
his  book, 
t  Roger  HoTeden,  Annal.  p.  549. 
X  Roger  HoTeden,  Annal.  p.  591. 
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chief  justiciary  of  England,*  which  under  the  Norman 
kings  was  the  highest  office  under  the  crown,  not  only  the 
chief  administration  of  the  laws,  but  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  being  lodged  in  his  hands.  It  appears 
that  Ranulph  gained  this  high  degree  of  royal  favour  not 
only  by  his  great  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  laws,  but  by  the  firmness 
which  he  shewed  in  supporting  the  royal  prerogative 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  church.  Yet  in  1184 
he  fell  into  some  degree  of  odium  for  an  alleged  act  of 
tyrannical  injustice,  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with 
the  bishop  of  Worcester. t  In  1 186  he  took  the  cross,  with 
some  other  of  the  great  barons  in  England ;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  the  French 
court,  and  was  active  in  negotiating  the  peace  of  Gisors.it 
Ranulph  de  Glanville  held  the  office  of  chief  justiciary  until 
king  Henry^s  death,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favour  after  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  We  learn  from 
William  of  Newbury,  that  he  was  at  table  with  the  new 
king  at  the  time  of  the  sanguinary  insurrection  against  the 
Jews  in  London,  which  happened  soon  after  his  corona- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  immediately  sent  in  the  hopes  that 
his  known  prudence  and  authority  would  be  most  efficient 
in  allaying  the  tumult. §  He  was  now  advanced  in  years 
{grand(jevus)y  and  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  measures  of  the  youthful  court.  The  same 
year   (1190),  he   resigned    his   offices,    and    determined 


*  Hoveden,  ib.  p.  600. 

t  See  Hovedeni  ib.  pp.  622,  623. 

I  Hoveden»  ib.  pp.  639  and  633. 

%  Mittitur  a  latere  regis  Ranulphus  de  Glanvilla,  regni  procurator,  ^ir 
potens  et  prudens,  cum  aliis  eeque  nobilibus,  ut  vel  flecteret  vel  fnenaret 
audaoes.     Will.  Neubr.  Hist.  lib.  iy.  c.  1. 
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to  join  the  crusade  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
preceding  year.  He  went  in  company  with  archbishop 
Baldwin  and  Hubert  bishop  of  Salisbury,  embarked  at 
Marseilles,  and  arrived  in  Syria  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  siege  of  Acres,  where  he  was  killed,  being  one  of  the 
first  men  of  distinction  who  fell  in  the  christian  cause.* 

Ranulph  de  Glanville  appears  to  have  zealously  occupied 
himself  in  compiling  and  digesting,  as  well  as  enforcing, 
the  English  laws,  which  were  then  in  a  confused  state. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Roger  Hoveden  (who  was 
Ranulph^s  contemporary),  after  stating  his  appointment  to 
the  oflSice  of  chief  justiciary,  adds,  that  "  by  his  wisdom 
were  compiled  the  under-written  laws  which  we  call 
English"  (cujus  sapientia  condiia  sunt  leges  subscriptas  quas 
Anglicanas  vocamusjy  and  then  gives  the  Latin  text  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Probably  the  Annalist 
means  no  more  than  that  Ranulph  de  Glanville  repub- 
lished and  enforced  more  strictly  the  observance  of  the 
older  code  of  Anglo-Norman  laws.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  act  of  Novel  Disseisin. 
But  his  great  fame  among  lawyers  has  arisen  from 
the  treatise  De  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  regni  Anglue, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  published  under  his  name,  and 
which  was  probably  compiled  at  least  by  his  directions. 
Tliere  is  no  distinct  authority  for  attributing  it  to  him  j 
yet  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward 
against  his  claims  (such  as  that  no  one  but  an  eccle- 
siastic could  have  written  in  Latin)  are  altogether  devoid 
of  force ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  published 
during  the  time  when  he  held  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  in  the  title  which  it  bears  in  the  earliest  manuscripts. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  treatise  of  the  highest  authority ; 

*  W.  Neubrig.  lib.  in  c.  4i    Roger  HoTeden,  Axmali  pp.  668  and  685» 
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it  was  copied  and  republished^  in  a  mutilated  form^  in 
Scotland^  in  the  work  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Regiam  Mqjestatem ;  and  it  is  the  groundwork  of  the  later 
treatise  of  Bracton.  The  treatise  of  Banulph  de  Glan- 
viUe  forms  a  regular  system  of  EngUsh  jurisprudence, 
confined  in  general  to  such  matters  as  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  court,  or  curia  regis.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  books,  of  which  the  first  three  com- 
prise the  proceedings  in  a  writ  of  right  for  the  recovery  of 
land.  The  first  details  the  various  forms  of  proceeding, 
until  the  two  parties  appear  in  court;  the  second  and 
third  books  describe  the  proceedings  after  the  cause 
has  been  brought  into  court,  and  treat  of  the  duel,  the 
grand  assize,  &c.  The  writer's  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  grand  assize  (lib.  ii.  c.  7)  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  style  of  the  book — 

Est  autem  magna  assisa  regale  quoddam  beneficiam,  dementia  principis 
de  consilio  proccrnm  populis  indultum,  quo  vitie  hominum  et  status  inte- 
gritati  tam  salubriter  consulitur,  ut  in  jure  quod  quia  in  libero  soli  tene* 
mento  possidet  retinendoi  duelli  casum  declinare  possunt  homines  ambiguum. 
Ac  per  hoc  contig^t  insperatse  et  preematuree  mortis  ultimum  evadere  sup- 
plicium,  vel  saltem  perennis  infamise  opprobrium,  illius  infesti  et  invere- 
condi  verbi  quod  in  ore  victi  turpiter  sonat  consecutivum.  Ex  sequitate 
autem  maxima  prodita  est  legalis  ista  institutio.  Jus  enim,  quod  post 
mnltas  et  longas  dilationes  vix  evincitur  per  duellum,  per  beneficium  istius 
constitutionu  commodius  et  acceleratius  expeditur.  Assisa  enim  ipsa  tot 
non  expectat  essonia  quot  duellum,  ut  ex  sequentibus  liquebit.  Ac  per  hoc 
et  laboribus  hominum  parcitur,  et  sumptibus  pauperum.  Prseterea,  quanto 
ma^s  ponderat  in  judiciis  plurium  idoneorum  tcstium  Ades  quam  unius  tan- 
tum,  tanto  majori  sequitate  nititur  ista  constitutio  quam  duellum.  Cum 
enim  ex  unius  jurati  testimonio  procedat  duellum,  duodecim  ad  minus  lega- 
lium  hominum  cxigat  ista  constitutio  juramenta.  Pervenitur  autem  ad 
assisam  ipsam  hoc  ordine.  Quare  is  qui  se  in  assisam  posuit  ab  initio  per- 
quiret  breve  de  pace  habenda,  ne  de  csetero  ab  adversario  ponatur  in  placi- 
tum  per  breve,  quo  prius  inter  eos  placitum  fuit  de  tenemento  unde  tenens 
posuit  se  in  assisam. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  are  respectively  occu- 
pied with  questions  relating  to  advowson^  villenage,  and 
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to  join  the  crusade  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
preceding  year.  He  went  in  company  with  archbishop 
Baldwin  and  Hubert  bishop  of  Salisbury,  embarked  at 
Marseilles^  and  arrived  in  Syria  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  siege  of  Acres^  where  he  was  killed,  being  one  of  the 
first  men  of  distinction  who  fell  in  the  christian  cause,* 

Ranulph  de  Glanville  appears  to  have  zealously  occupied^ 
himself  in  compiling  and  digesting^  as  well  as  enforcing, 
the  English  laws,  which  were  then  in  a  confused  state. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Roger  Hoveden  (who  was 
Ranulph^s  contemporary),  after  stating  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  chief  justiciary,  adds,  that  "  by  his  wisdom 
were  compiled  the  under-written  laws  which  we  call 
English*^  (cujtAS  sapientia  condiia  sunt  leges  subscriptce  quae 
Anglicanas  vocamtts),  and  then  gives  the  Latin  text  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Probably  the  Annalist 
means  no  more  than  that  Ranulph  de  Glanville  repub- 
lished and  enforced  more  strictly  the  observance  of  the 
older  code  of  Anglo-Norman  laws.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  act  of  Novel  Disseisin. 
But  his  great  fame  among  lawyers  has  arisen  from 
the  treatise  De  legibus  et  consueiudinibus  regni  Anglice, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  published  under  his  name,  and 
which  was  probably  compiled  at  least  by  his  directions. 
There  is  no  distinct  authority  for  attributing  it  to  him ; 
yet  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward 
against  his  claims  (such  as  that  no  one  but  an  eccle- 
siastic could  have  written  in  Latin)  are  altogether  devoid 
of  force  5  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  published 
during  the  time  when  he  held  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  in  the  title  which  it  bears  in  the  earliest  manuscripts. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  treatise  of  the  highest  authority ; 

*  W.  Neubrig.  lib.  ir«  c.  4i    Roger  HoTeden,  Axmali  pp.  668  and  685» 
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Tractatus  de  Legibus,  &c.  Cum  MSS.  Harl.  Cott.  Bodl.  et  Mill.  coUatus. 
Londini,  1780,  8vo.  Edited  by  John  Rayner ;  but  the  collations  and 
corrections  of  the  text  were  by  [J.  E.  Wilmot,  son  of  Sir  Gardley 
Wilmot 

TnmMlation. 

A  Translation  of  Glanvillei  by  John  Beames,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar-' 
rister-at-Law.    To  which  are  added  notes.    London,  1812.    8vo. 


THOMAS  AND  RICHARD  OF  ELY. 

Two  monks  of  Ely  distinguished  themselves  among  the 
local  historians  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  Thomas 
of  Ely  is  only  known  by  his  writings.  In  his  life  of 
St.  Etheldreda^  he  states  that  his  father  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and,  as  he  mentions  bishop  Geoffrey,  who  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1174,  he  must  have  lived  after 
that  date.  Richard  of  Ely  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished above  his  fellow  monks  by  his  talents.  We  find 
that  he  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  pope  for  the 
interests  of  his  monastery  between  1149  and  1154,  and 
he  appears  as  subprior  of  Ely  in  a  document  written  in 
1173.*  In  1177  he  "was  elected  prior,  and  he  died  some- 
time before  1195,  when  the  office  of  prior  was  occupied 
by  another  person. 

Thomas  of  Ely  wrote  the  history  of  his  monastery  from 
its  first  foundation  to  the  year  1107,  divided  into  two  parts 
or  books,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  life 
of  St.  Etheldreda,  ended  with  the  reign  of  Edgar,  a.  d.  970. 
This  history  is  also  found  in  an  abridged  form,  in  which 
the  words  of  the  original  are  strictly  preserved,  and  which 

*  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  toI.  i.  prtef.  p.  xIt. 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  original  author. 
It  is  from  this  epitome  that  portions  have  been  printed  by 
Mabillon^  Gale^  and  Henry  Wharton.  Both  texts  are 
found  not  uncommonly  in  manuscripts.  The  chief  value 
of  this  history  consists  in  the  old  local  traditions  which  it 
has  preserved.  Thomas  states  that  the  life  of  Etheldreda 
was  translated  from  an  English  (i.  e.  Anglo-Saxon)  bio- 
graphy. He  also  compiled  a  history  of  the  translation 
and  a  collection  of  the  posthumous  miracles  of  the  same 
saint^  which^  like  all  the  early  collections  of  this  kind^  is 
curious  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  manners  of  the  times* 
A  good  copy  of  the  whole  of  Thomas's  writings  is  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Domitian^  A  xv.). 

Richard  of  Ely  continued  Thomas's  History  from  the 
year  1107  to  1169.  Boston  of  Bury  mentions  numerous 
sermons  {seunones  quamplurea)  by  Richard  prior  of  Ely, 
the  first  of  which  commenced  with  the  words  Ascendet 
sicui  virgulium  coram.  Bale  also  ascribes  to  him  car- 
mina  diversa  et  epintolce  /amiliares.  The  continuation  of 
Thomas's  History,  printed  by  Wharton,  is  not  Richard's 
own  work,  but  a  compilation  from  it. 

The  following  extracts  will  furnish  a  specimen  of  tlie 
style  of  these  two  writers,  and  of  the  ordinary  compilers 
of  local  histories  in  their  time.  Tlie  first  is  an  account 
(probably  taken  from  local  tradition)  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  first  abbot,  Brihtnoth,  in  981,  ])y  queen  Alfrida,  the 
mother  of  Ethelred,  the  king  then  reigning,  taken  from 
lliomas's  History. 

Quodam  die  contigit  abbatem  Bridpodum  ad  curiam  regis  Edelredi  pro 
ecclesis  negotiis  proficisci.  Cis  Geldesdune  per  silvam  qu»  Nova  Foresta 
vocattir  ibaty  ubi,  at  fertur,  ad  vlsus  naturte  remotiora  loca  repetiit ;  cayens, 
ut  erat  homo  simplex  et  magns  verecundiie,  undique  circumspexit;  regioam 
forte  sab  quadam  arbore  offendit  nomine  Aebtritham,  luis  yeneficiis  vacan- 
tem.  Quo  viso,  non  absque  luctu  et  pavore  ingenti  in  talibus  se  perceptam 
ingemuit :  peritiMima  Yero  in  artei  mechanica,  at  fertor,  habebator.    Sed 
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vir  Domini,  ex  liujiucemodi  rebus  tarbatui  nimiam,  quantodui  inde  reces- 
8it|  et  ad  regis  curiam  deveDienSi  magnifice  susceptusi  ecdesie  suae  nego- 
tia  citios  adimplerit.  Itaque  munificentia  regis  perfonctus  et  ezhilaratos, 
ad  sua  redire  Tiam  repetivit,  et  ne  reginam  licet  abborrens  declinaret,  ad 
eJQS  descendit  aulam,  quam  fortoito  ab  omnibus  Tacuam  penitos  inyenit ; 
tamen  celeriter  reginse  innotuit  illius  adyentus.  Ilia  vero  petiyit  ut  cum 
festinatione  ad  illam  solus  yeniret,  etquod  cum  eo  de  salute  animae  suae  non- 
nolla  secrete  tractare  habuit  mandayit.  Cui  ingreaso  plurea  enormitateslas- 
ciyise  nimis  fayorabiliter  et  inyerecunde  locuta  est,  precibus  et  promissis 
ilium  yeluti  sanctum  Joseph  mulier  impudica  si  posset  incontinentise  sibi 
nodis  alliceret,  sestimans  fraude  maligna  sanctum  Dei  in  scelere  secum  com- 
mlsceri,  quoniam  per  ilium  metuerat  detegi  a  malitia  quam  illam  exercere 
Inyenit.  Ille  yiribus  et  yerbis  obstat,  negat,  et  abhorret.  Unde  in  fiirorem 
commota,  eyocatis  ex  suo  nequam  famulatu  ancillisi  et  quia  concepit  dolorem 
peperit  iniquitatem,  beatum  yirum  neci  tradere  jussit,  nolens  eum  supersti- 
tem  quem  fore  dubitayit  suorum  aliquando  scelerum  proditorem.  Excogitat 
quomodo  ilium  extinguat,  corpore  a  yulnere  resenrato  inmiune,  non  appa- 
rente  Isesione.  Admonet  eas  mucronum  capulos  in  igne  fenrere,  et  sub 
aioellis  sancti  abbatb  imprimi  usqui  dum  spiritum  excutiat.  Quo  facto 
damayit  intrinsicus,  yelut  tali  infortunio  paye&cta.  Unde  ministri  abbatis 
et  qui  cum  illo  yenerant  adcurrunt  monachi,  eum  subita  morte  prseyentum 
ab  eis  audiunt,  et  ingemiscunt. 

The  second  extract^  taken  from  Richard^s  History,  de- 
scribes the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  country  round 
the  monastery  was  reduced  when  the  monks  of  Ely  had 
incurred  the  anger  of  king  Stephen. 

Propterea  rex  Stephanus  ira  grayiter  accensus  omnia  hsc  reputayit  ab 
episcopo  Nigello  machinari,  et  jussit  eyestigio  possessiones  eccleslae  a  suis 
undequaque  distrahi  in  yindictam  odiorum  ejus.  Succisa  igitur  monachis 
rerum  facultate  suarum,  nimis  segre  compelluntur  in  ecclesia,  maxime  cibo- 
rum  inedia,  unde  non  habentes  stipendia  victuumi  gemcntes  et  anxii,  reli- 
quias  thesaurorum  quse  parvo  in  loco  residuse  eranti  yiz.  de  octo  feretris, 
argentum  quod  inyeniunt  et  aurum  sumpserunt ;  quse  deinceps  minime  sunt 
reformata.  Oppresserat  enim  fames  omnem  rcgionem,  et  segra  seges  yictum 
omnem  negayerat.  Per  yiginti  milliaria  seu  triginta  non  bos,  non  aratrum 
est  inyentusy  qui  particulam  terrs  excoleret.  Vix  paryissimus  tunc  modius 
emi  poterat  ducentis  denariis.  Tan^que  liominum  clades  de  inopia  panis 
secuta  est,  ut  per  yicos  et  plateas  centeoi  et  milleni  ad  instar  uteris  inflati 
exanimes  jacerent.  Feris  et  volatilibus  cadayera  inhumata  relinquebantur. 
Nam  multo  retro  tempore  talis  tribulatio  non  fuit  in  cunctis  terrarum  reg- 
nis.  Potentes  per  circuitum  late  vastando  milites  ex  rapina  conducunt, 
yillas  comburunt,  captiyos  de  longe  ducentes  miserabiliter  tractabant,  pios 
alligabant  in  compedibus  et  nobiles  in  manicis  lerreis.    Fnrit  itaque  rabies 
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▼etana ;  inTicta  Isetator  malitU.  Non  sexui  non  parcunt  aetati ;  mllle  moitia 
species  mferunti  ut  ab  afflictis  pecuniaa  excutiant.  Fit  clamor  dims  plaa- 
gentium,  inhoimit  lactiu  ubiqui  moerentium,  et  constat  fuisse  completum 
qvod  niinciatiir  in  Apocaljpsi  Joannis :  Qtusrent  hominea  mori  et  Aigiet 
mora  ab  eis. 

BditioM. 
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GERVASE  OP  TILBURY,  AND  RICHARD  BISHOP 

OF  LONDON. 

Oervasr  of  Tilbury  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
writers  of  this  period.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman 
of  king  Henry  II.  of  England,  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  authority  for  this  statement.  He  was  probably  bom 
at  Tilbury  in  Essex,  but  the  date  is  unknown.  He  appears 
to  have  studied  in  the  foreign  schools ;  and  he  rose  so  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  German  emperor  Otho  IV.  that  that 
monarch  made  him  marshall  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
Otho  himself,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  1198,  was  de- 
scended from  king  Henry^s  mother,  the  empress  Matilda, 
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and  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  English  court. 
The  Otia  Imperialia,  the  only  work  Geryase  is  known 
with  any  certainty  to  have  written^  was  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  king  John^  and  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Otho ;  but  the  author  speaks  from  his  own  remembrance 
of  events  which  occurred  at  the  death  of  the  young  king 
Henry  (the  son  of  Henry  II.),  in  1183.* 

The  title  which  Gervase  gave  to  his  book  appears  to 
signify  that  it  was  intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
emperor's  leisure  hours.  It  is  divided  into  three  decisis 
ones,  or  books,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  somewhat 
miscellaneous  nature.  It  exhibits  extensive  reading  and 
considerable  learning,  and  its  author  appears  to  have  shared 
largely  in  the  taste  then  prevalent  for  collecting  popular 
legends,  a  circumstance  which  renders  his  work  especially 
valuable  for  the  history  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  In  the  first  book  Gervase  treats  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  of  the  elements,  of  paradise,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  various  matters  connected  with  these 
subjects ; — of  fauns  and  satyrs  (i.  e.  fairies  and  spirits  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  woods),  of  the  sons  and  immediate 
descendants  of  Adam,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  music, 
of  Seth,  Enoch,  Methusalem,  &c.  and  of  the  Deluge.  In 
the  second  book  he  treats  of  the  division  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  the  threefold  division 
of  the  earth,  which  is  followed  by  a  detailed  geographical 
description  of  each  country  and  of  its  singularities.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  succinct  historical  account 
of  the  Israelites,  of  the  kings  of  Latium,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Romans,  Jews, 
Medes,  Macedonians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,  of  the 
empire  of  the  Romans  and  the  origin  of  the  Goths  and 
Lombards,  of  the  Britons  (in  which  he  follows  Geofirey 

*  Otia  Imper.  Decis.  ii.  c.  SO. 
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of  Monmouth),  of  tlie  Francs^  of  the  Roman  emperors 
subsequent  to  Charlemain,  of  the  succession  of  the  kings 
of  France^  and  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Engla^ ;  which  is 
followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  Holy  Land^  and 
shorter  descriptions  of  Egypt^  Europe  in  general^  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  in  particular.  The  remaining  chapters  of 
the  second  book  treat  of  the  origin  of  provinces  and  states^ 
of  the  settlement  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah^ 
and  of  the  six  ages  of  the  world.  The  third  book  treats 
of  wonders  of  every  description,  natural  and  artificial,  and 
abounds  in  curious  popular  legends  relating  chiefly  to 
England  and  to  the  district  of  Aries.  As  examples  we 
may  quote  a  legend  of  St.  Csesarius  of  Aries,  and  an  ac- 
count of  a  class  of  hobgoblins,  a  belief  in  which  formed  part 
of  the  popular  mythology  of  England  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

De  venio  quern  in  ehirotheca  coneluHi  ionctut. 

Quia  yero  Tentorum  ac  montium  fecimus  mentionem,  asserentes  montes 
plarimos  omnibuB  yentis  esse  altioreSi  illud  quoqae  annectimas,  valles  esse 
sic  montium  contignitate  conclusas,  quod  ad  iUas  nunquam  aura  perrenit. 
Ecce  in  regno  Arelatensi,  episcopatu  Vasconensii  castrum  Divionis  Colonit 
inhabitatum.  Hoc  in  valle,  circumquaque  montibus  circumsepta,  positum  est, 
in  quod  [eo  quod  ventus  nee  leyissimus  subintraverat  usque  ad  tempera 
Carol!  M.  sterilis  semper  vallis  extiterat,  omnique  humano  commodo  pror- 
sus  inntilis.  Verum  infcccunditatem  ipsius  comperiens  archiepiscopus  Are* 
latensis,  sanctissimns  yir,  miracnlis  prKclarus,  CiesariuSi  mare  ciyitati  suk 
subjacens  adiit,  et  chirothecam  suam  vento  marino  repletam  strinxit.  Acce- 
dens  itaque  ad  vallemi  inutilem  tunc  habitam,  in  nomine  Christ!  chirothe- 
cam plenam  vento  scopulo  cuidam  injecit,  ventumque  perpetuum  jusait 
emittere.  Sicque  foctum  est,  quod  statim  rupit  facto  foramine  per  scissuram 
exbaustum  yentnm  semper  eructuat,  quem  pontianum  yulgus  nominat,  quasi 
a  ponto  illuc  yirtute  divina  translatum.  Hie,  inquam,  impetuosus  terminoa 
cujusdam  subterfluentis  aquae  non  transgreditur,  omnia  foecundat,  omnia 
salubrat,  et  dum  prtetereuntes  a  fronte  salutat,  eos  altiore  flatus  algore  fla. 
gellat,  quoB  Tallis  confinium  egressos  quasi  prohibitus  ne  datas  sib!  metaa 
ezcedat  non  approzimat. 

The  second  extract  relates  to  a  superstition  which  still 
exists  in  some  of  the  more  secluded  parts  of  our  island. 
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De  Nepinni»  she  Portvnis,  qui  homina  iUudnni, 

Sicnt  inter  homines  mirabib'a  qntedam  natnra  prodacit,  ita  spirituB  in 
corporibui  aen^aB  aasnmnnt  ex  dirina  permittione  ludibria  soi  ftMdtint. 
Ecce  enim  in  Anglia  dsemoDefl  quoadam  liabet»  dsBmones  inqnam,  nescio 
dixerim  an  secretaa  et  ignotse  generationia  effigies,  qnos  QtXHNeptunoM  Angli 
PmiwMt  nottiinant.  Istis  insitum  est,  quod  simplicitatem  foitnnatonun 
oolononun  amplectontury  et  com  noctnmas  propter  domeiticas  operas 
agnnt  vigilias,  sabito  claosia  jannis  ad  ignem  calefiont,  et  ranuncalas  ex 
sinu  projectas  pmnia  impositas  comedunt,  senili  vultUi  facie  cormgata,  sta- 
tnra  pnsillii  dimidinm  pollicis  non  habentes.  Pannicolis  consertis  indunn- 
tor,  et  si  quid  gestandum  in  domo  fuerit  ant  onerosi  operis  agendum»  ad 
operandum  se  jungunt,  citius  humana  facilitate  expediunt.  Id  illis  insitum 
est,  ut  obsequi  possint,  et  obesse  non  possint.  Verum  unicum  quasi  modu- 
lum  nocendi  babent.  Cum  enim  inter  ambignas  noctis  tenebras  Angli  soli- 
tarii  quandoque  equitant,  Portunus  nonnunquam  iuTisus  equitanti  se  copulat, 
et  cum  ditttius  comitatur  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis  equum  in  lutum  ad 
manum  dudti  in  quo  dum  infixus  volutatur,  Portunus  exiens  cachinnum 
fiudt,  et  hvjuscemodi  ludibrio  humanam  simplicitatem  deridet. 

As  the  author  o{  the  Otia  Imperialia,  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury belongs  rather  to  the  reign  of  John  than  to  that  of 
Henry  11.  But  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him  a  treatise 
in  form  of  a  dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  and  its  officers^ 
which  the  author  says  was  begun  in  the  23rd  of  Henry  II. 
(A.D.  1177)5  and  which  appears  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  completed  about  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
The  writer  of  this  book  must  have  lived  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  for  it  appears  from  his  own  statements 
that  he  had  seen  Robert  earl  of  Leicester^  the  chief 
justice^  who  died  in  1168;  that  he  had  conversed  with 
Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  ll7l ;  and  that  he  had  supplied  the  place 
in  the  Exchequer  of  Nigellus  bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  in 
1169,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  prelate. 

Madox,  who  published  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  in  his 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer,  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  Gervase  of  Tilbury  was  not  the  author  of  that 
treatise.  His  chief  arguments  are^  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  Gervase  ever  was  a  clerk  of  the  Exche- 
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quer ;  that  the  author  appear»  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic^ 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  person  who 
was  appointed  to  so  decidedly  a  lay  office  as  that  of 
marshal  of  Aries ;  and  that  Oervase^  if  he  were  (as  is  pre- 
tended) grandson  of  Henry  II.  could  not  at  the  time  the 
book  was  written  be  of  a  sufficient  age  to  be  identified 
with  this  writer.  These  negative  arguments^  however, 
seem  to  us  to  have  no  great  weight.  There  appears  to 
be  no  proof  of  the  affinity  between  Gervase  of  Tilbury 
and  Henry  11.  and  the  former  may  have  been  a  young 
man  in  the  23rd  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  and  still 
have  written  a  work  in  the  reign  of  John  at  no  very  ad- 
vanced age.  The  author  of  the  Otia  Imperialia  must  have 
been  a  clerk,  and  his  book  has  quite  as  much  appearance 
of  having  been  written  by  an  ecclesiastic  as  the  Dialogue 
on  the  Exchequer.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  his  his- 
tory to  be  able  to  state  that  he  never  held  a  place  in  that 
office.  An  argument  of  much  greater  weight  is  furnished 
by  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  treatise  alluded 
to.  The  writer  of  that  document,  as  quoted  by  Madox, 
appears  to  ascribe  this  book  distinctly  to  Richard  bishop 
of  London.*  Richard  was  a  son  of  Nigellus  bishop  of 
Ely ;  he  held  the  dignities  of  a  canon  of  London,  archdea- 
con of  Ely,  and  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased the  office  of  high  treasurer  in  1169,  which  he  filled 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  that  before  he  died  he  obtained  for  him  the 
bishopric  of  London,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  31st  of  December  1189.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
September  1198.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  its  author  held  the  high  office  of  treasurer» 

*  Madox,  Hist,  of  Excheq.  vol.  ii.  pp.  345 ,  346  (second  edition). 
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The  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  is  divided  into  two 
books.  The  author  tells  us  that  when  he  was  sitting  in 
the  room  of  a  chamber  which  looked  upon  the  river 
Thames^  in  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.^  he 
heard  a  voice  which  said  to  him^  ^^  Master^  knowest  thou 
not  that  in  science  or  treasure  which  is  hidden  there  is  no 
utility  ?''*  This  voice  turns  out  to  be  that  of  a  fellow 
clerk,  who  urges  him  to  commit  to  writing  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Exchequer.  He  expresses 
his  reluctance  to  this  undertaking,  and  among  other  rea- 
sons he  represents  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
the  subject  otherwise  than  in  rude  language  with  barba- 
rous words.f  He  is,  however,  finally  persuaded,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  passage  in  which  he  defines 
the  name,  and  gives  his  opinion  of  its  derivation,  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  book,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Oiia  Imperialia  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 

JHscipulus,  Quid  est  scaccarium  ? 

Magisier,  Scaccarium  tabula  est  quadrangula  qu«  longitudinis  quasi 
decern  pedumi  latitudinis  quinquei  ad  modum  mens»  circumsedentibus 
apposita  undique  habet  limbum  altitudinis  quasi  quatuor  digitonun,  ne 
quid  appositum  ezcidat.  Superponitur  autem  scaccario  superior!  pannns 
in  termino  Paschee  emptus,  non  quilibet,  sed  niger  virgis  distiuctus,  dis- 
tantibus  a  se  virgis  vel  pedis  vel  palmse  extentae  spatio.  In  spatiis  autem 
calculi  sunt  juxta  ordines  suos  de  quibus  alias  dicetur.  Licet  autem  tabula 
talis  scaccarium  dicatur,  transmutatur  tamen  hoc  nomen  ut  ipsa  quoque 
curia  qu«  consedente  scaccario  est  scaccarium  dicatur ;  adeo  ut  si  quando- 
que  per  sententiam  aliquid  de  communi  cousilio  fuerit  constitutum,  dicatur 
factum  ad  scaccarium  illiui  vcl  illius  anni.  Quod  autem  bodie  didtur  ad 
scaccarium y  olim  dioebatur  ad  taleas. 

*  Anno  zxiij.  regni  regis  Henrici  secundi,  cum  sederem  ad  fenestram  spe- 
culse  qute  est  juxta  fluvium  Tamensem,  factum  est  yerbum  bominia  in  im- 
petu  loquentis  ad  me,  dicens,  Magister,  non  legisti  quod  in  scientia  vel 
thesauro  abscondito  nulla  sit  utilitas  ? 

t  De  biis  rebus  quas  petis  impossibile  est  nisi  rusticano  sermone  et  com- 
munibus  loqui  verbis. 
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D.  Qcue  est  ratio  hajiui  nominii  ? 

M.  Nulla  mihi  yerior  ad  pnesens  occurrit,  quam  quod  scaccarii  lasilis 
similem  habet  formam. 

D.  Numquid  antiquorum  prudentia  pro  sola  forma  sic  nominavit,  cum  et 
simili  ratione  possit  Tabulaiium  appellari  ? 

M,  Merito  te  scrupulosum  dixi.  Est  ct  alia,  sed  occultior.  Sicut  enim 
in  scaccario  lusili  qnidam  ordines  sunt  pugnatorum,  et  certis  legibus  vel  li- 
mitibus  prooedunt  vel  subsistunt,  praesidentibus  aliis  et  aliis  prsecedentibus, 
sic  in  hoc  quidam  presidenti  qnidam  assident  ex  officio,  et  non  est  cui- 
quam  liberum  leges  constitutas  ezcedere ;  quod  erit  ex  consequentibus  mani- 
festnm.  Item  sicut  in  lusili  pugna  committitur  inter  reges,  sic  in  hoc  inter 
duos  prindpaliter  conflictus  est  et  pugna  committitur,  thesaurarium  scilicet 
et  Ticecomitem  qui  assidet  ad  compotum,  residentibus  aliis  tanquam  judi- 
cibus  ut  yideant  et  judioent. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  different  offices  and 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  and  of  their  duties,  privileges, 
and  dignities,  of  the  assay  of  money,  scutage,  prosecution 
of  murder,  of  danegeld,  forests,  essarts,  of  hides,  hun- 
dreds, and  counties.  In  the  second  book  he  treats  in  suc- 
cessive order  of  summonses,  of  the  duties  of  sheriffs,  of 
purprestures  and  escheats,  of  the  rents  [census)  of  forests, 
of  pleas  and  conventions,  of  enforcing  payments,  &c. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  tells  us  that  he  had  written 
a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  to 
which  he  had  given  the  title  of  TricolumnuSj  because  it 
was  arranged  in  three  columns,  the  first  containing  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  the  second  the  poUtical  history  of 
Henry's  reign,  and  the  third  miscellaneous  matters  and 
judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,*  This  work  appears  to 
be  entirely  lost. 

Bale,  as  usual,  attributes  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury  a  num- 
ber of  writings,  most  of  which  are  nothing  more  than 

*  Libellus  quidem  est  a  nobis  utcunque  tempore  juyentutis  editus  de  tri- 
partita regni  Angliee  historia  sub  illustri  Anglorum  rege  Henrico  secundo, 
quem  quia  per  tres  columnas  per  universum  digessimus,  diximus  Tricolum-' 
num.  In  prima  quidem  de  ecclesise  Anglicanae  negotiis  plurimis,  ct  de 
nonnullis  rescriptis  sedis  apostolicse ;  in  secunda  vero  de  insignibus  praedicti 
regis   gestis,   que  fidem  humanam  excedunt;  in  tertia  yero  de   plaribus 
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chapters  of  the  Otia  Imperialia.  The  only  one  of  which 
there  can  be  any  doubt,  is  described  by  the  old  biblio- 
grapher as  lUustraliones  Galfredi,  lib.  iy.  commencing,  he 
tells  us,  with  the  words,  Descriptio  quantitatia  ei  mult. 

Editiotu, 

HifltoruB  Francomm  scriptores. . . .  opera  ac  studio  fiHi  post  patrem  Fran- 
cisci  Duchesne.  Tomus  III.  Lut^ic  Parisiomm,  1641,  foLpp.  363«- 
379.  Fragmentum  de  Regibus  Francomm  et  Anglomm,  ez  Libro  de 
Mirabilibus  Mnndi,  qui  alias  Solatium  Imperatoris,  sea  Otia  Imperi- 
alia, nominatur.  Auctore  Gervasio  Tilleberiensi  marescallo  i«gni 
Arelatensis. 

Genrasii  Tilberiensis,  Arelatensis  quondam  regni  mareschalliy  De  Imperio 
Romano,  et  Gottorum,  Lombardorum,  Brittonum,  Francomm,  Anglo- 
mmque  regnis,  Commentatio,  ex  ipsius  Otiis  Imperialibos  ad  Otto- 
nem  IV.  Imperatorem,  cum  aliis,  quse  a^ersa  monstrat  pagina,  nunc 
primum  edita  a  Joachimo  Joanne  Madero.     Helmestadii,  1673,  4to. 

Scriptores  Reram  Bransvicensium  illustrationi  inservientes. . . .  cura  Gode- 
fridi  Gnilielmi  Leibnitii.  Hanoyerse,  1707,  foL  pp.  881 — 1004,  Gerrasii 
Tilberiensis  Otia  Imperialia  ad  Ottonem  IV.  Imperatorem  ex  MSStis. 

Scriptorum  Brunsvicensia  illustrantium  tomns  secundus.  •  • .  cura  Godefridi 
Guilielmi  Leibnitii.  Hanoverse,  1710,  fol.  pp.  751—784.  Emenda- 
tiones  et  supplements  Otioram  Imperialium  G^rrasii  Tilberiensis, 
tomo  primo  editorum  ex  MSStis. 

Antiquus  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Gervasio  de  Tilbury  vulgo  adscriptus,  E 
duobus  vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  Nigro  et  Rubro,  in  Scaccario  regio  asser- 
▼atis,  Nunc  primum  editus.  Dialogum  recensuit,  Lectiones  Variantes 
Notasque  adjecit,  ac  Dissertationem  Epistolarem  prsmisit,  Thomas 
Madox.  Londonise,  1711,  fol.  An  Appendix  to  the  first  edition  of 
Madox's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Kings  of  England.... 
By  Thomas  Madox,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition.  London,  1769,  4to. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  329 — 452.  Antiquus  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  &c.  The  same 
title  throughout  as  in  the  previous  edition. 

Translation. 

The  Ancient  Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  published  from  two 
manuscript  volumes,  called  the  Black  Book  and  the  Red  Book.  Pub- 
lished originally  in  Latin,  by  Tho.  Madox,  Esq.  Historiographer.  Now 
carefully  translated  into  English,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
London,  1758,  4to. 

negotiis  tarn  publicis  quam  familiaribus,  necnon  curiae  et  judiciis  agitur. 
Hie  si  forte  in  manus  tuas  inciderit,  csve  ne  se  effugiat ;  utilis  enim  poterit 
futuris  esse  temporibus  et  jocundus  his  qui  de  regni  statu  sub  pnedicto 
prindpe  solliciti  fuerint.    Dialog,  de  Scacc.  p.  369  (second  ed.) 
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BALDWIN  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Archbishop  Baldwin  is  best  known  in  history  as  the 
preacher  of  the  third  crusade.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  of  poor  parents  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  where  he 
gained  his  living  by  exercising  the  profession  of  school» 
master,  until,  having  taken  holy  orders,  and  having 
attracted  notice  by  his  literary  acquirements  and  by  his 
piety,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon,  which 
however  he  resigned  in  order  to  become  a  monk  in 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Ford  in  Devonshire.  We  learn 
from  his  friend  Giraldus  that  he  here  so  far  outshone 
his  brethren  in  the  virtues  requisite  for  the  monastic  life, 
that  within  a  year  after  he  had  assumed  the  habit  he  was 
elected  abbot,*  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
in  llSO.t  In  1184,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by 
his  spirited  opposition  to  the  powerful  Ranulph  de  Glan- 
ville,  in  protecting  from  his  vengeance  a  knight  named 
Gilbert  de  Plumptun.:|:  In  1184,  after  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Richard,  the  right  of  election  to  the  primacy  be- 
came a  subject  of  obstinate  contention  between  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and,  the 
king  having  interfered  in  vain,  both  parties  carried  their 
claims  before  the  pope.  After  a  great  expenditure  of 
money  and  time,  the  bishops  obtained  the  right  of  voting 

*  Giraldus  Cambr.  Itinerar.  Camb.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.    Gerras.  Dorob.  Act. 
Pontif.  col.  1675.    Godwin,  de  Episcopis. 
t  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  447. 
t  Roger  Horeden,  p.  62S. 
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in  the  election^  and  the  king  appointed  a  time  and  place 
for  the  election.  But  the  monks  were  still  obstinate^  and 
refused  to  attend^  whereupon  the  bishops  proceeded  to 
choose  Baldwin  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  king  con- 
firmed their  election.  With  some  difficulty  the  king  at 
last  persuaded  the  monks  to  comply,  and  Baldwin  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  19th  of  May 
1185.  The  monks  were,  however,  never  sincerely  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with 
them  during  the  remainder  of  liis  life.*  In  1 1 88,  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  year,  archbishop  Baldwin  took  the  cross, 
and  travelled  over  the  kingdom  to  preach  a  general  crusade. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  in  part 
of  his  route  by  Ranulph  de  Olanville,  and  his  success  was 
so  great  that  in  Wales  alone  he  raised  about  three  thousand 
men.t  The  advanced  age  of  king  Henry,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  the  archbishop's  exertions  on  this 
occasion  useless,  but  on  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  he 
again  entered  with  zeal  into  the  project  of  a  crusade.  In 
1189,  soon  after  king  Henry's  death,  Baldwin  consecrated 
at  once  four  bishops,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  William  of 
Ely,  Hubert  of  Salisbury,  and  Richard  of  London;  and 
within  a  few  days  after,  by  the  award  of  the  pope,  a  final 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  his  monks, 
on  the  condition  that  on  one  side  the  prior  whom  the 
archbishop  had  appointed  against  the  will  of  the  monks 
should  be  deposed,  and  the  chapel  which  he  had  built  in 
the  suburb  of  Canterbury  should  be  demolished,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  monks  should  promise  to  be  obedient 
in  future  to  the  mandates  of  the  archbishop.     The  arch- 

*  An  account  of  these  disputes  will  be  found  in  Gerrase  of  Doyer,  coll. 
1676—1678,  and  in  Godwin. 
t  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Itin.  Cpmb.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
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bishop  thereupon  chose  another  prior  with  the  consent  of 
the  monks,  but  they  deposed  him  as  soon  as  they  received 
intelligence  of  Baldwin's  death.*  Soon  after  his  disputes 
with  the  monks  were  thus  appeased,  archbishop  Baldwin 
quitted  England  and  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Syria, 
where  he  arrived  when  the  Christians  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Acre  were  disheartened  by  the  want  of  provision  and 
the  desolations  of  pestilence,  and  his  last  days  were  occu- 
pied in  administering  help  and  comfort  to  the  suflferers.f 
He  himself  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  11904 

Giraldus  describes  archbishop  Baldwin  as  a  man  of  a 
darkish  complexion,  of  an  open  and  handsome  countenance, 
of  mean  stature,  and  in  body  rather  slender  than  corpulent. 
He  was  modest  and  sober  in  his  living,  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  slow  to  anger.  But  Giraldus  adds  (which  seems  in- 
consistent with  his  unflinching  opposition  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,)  that  he  wanted  ^ngour  and  severity  of 
character,  and  that  on  account  of  his  mildness  and  remis- 
ness  in  enforcing  discipline,  he  was  better  fitted  to  be  a 
simple  monk  than  an  abbot  or  a  bishop ;  and  he  assures 
us  that  his  negligence  in  this  respect  was  so  well  known, 
that  on  one  occasion  the  pope  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which 
he  addressed  him  ironically  as  monacho  ferventissimoy  ab* 
bati  calidoy  episcopo  tepidOj  arckiepiscopo  remisso. 

Baldwin  appears  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
literary  pursuits.  His  principal  works  now  extant  are  a 
treatise  de  commendatione  fidei;  another,  de  sacramento 
altarisy  which  was  written  while  he  was  abbot  of  Ford, 
and  dedicated  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  six- 
teen tracts  on  various  religious  subjects.  All  these  books 
have  been  printed.    They  are  written  in  a  style  which 

*  Roger  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  661. 

f  Giraldus  Cambrensisi  Itin.  Camb.  lib.  ii.  c.  14« 

t  Roger  Hoyeden,  Annal.  p.  685. 
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shows  their  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  deep  reading. 
The  following  extract  from  the  second  of  the  short  tracts, 
entitled  De  cormpHs  moribus  cleri  et  popuK,  contains  some 
reflections  on  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  exhibits  the 
expectation  so  prevalent  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
world  was  approaching  to  its  end. 

Sig^a  qaoque,  qus  diem  jndicii  pneyentiira  sont,  pnesentibus  moribus 
nostris  configurabantur,  et  qualia  yisibiliter  fiitara  mmt,  talia  spiritualiter  in 
nobis  jam  apparent.  Scriptum  est :  Sol  conyertetar  in  tenebrasi  et  Inna  in 
sanguinem,  antequam  veniat  dies  Domini  magnus  et  terribilis.  Quod  in  fir- 
mamento  sunt  sol  et  luna,  hoc  in  ecclesia  Dei  sunt  ordo  rectomm  et  vita 
sabditonun :  eoclesiastica  qnoque  autboritas,  et  sncnlaris  potestas.  Lona 
sole  inferior  est,  et  a  se  non  lucet,  sed  a  sole.  Sic  et  yita  sabditonun  infe- 
rior est  quam  yita  pnelatomm,  per  qaos  accendi  debent  et  illuminari.  Ad 
COS  qnippe  dictnm  est :  Vos  estis  lax  mandi.  In  lis  antem  rectoribos,  qui 
ignonnt  et  errant,  qoi  oed  sant  et  daces  cttcornm,  sol  conyertitor  in  tens- 
bras  ;  ideoqae  in  yita  sabditonun  lana  conyertitor  in  sangninem,  in  sangai- 
nem  yidelicet  corruptionis  et  crudelitaUs.  Ecce  enim  refrigescit  charitas 
multoram,  et  abandat  iniqoitas.  Ascendit  sangais  de  laca  asqae  ad  frcnos 
eqaorom,  usqae  ad  rectores  popaloram,  et  sangais  sangainem  tetigit.  Non 
inyeniant  laici  in  nobis  quod  debeant  imitari ;  inveniant  qaod  yolant  per- 
seqai.  Perseqaantor  nos  calamniis,  perseqaantar  injuriis,  perseqaantar  nos 
damnis,  declarationibasi  opprobriis ;  tandem  perseqaantar  et  gladiis.  Na- 
per  enim  furor  persequentium  in  capite  nos  yulneravit ;  qui  Christi  Domini 
beatissimum  Thomam  prsesulem  nostrum,  ob  insignem  ecclesiasticse  liber- 
tatis  defensionem,  usque  ad  mortem  persecuti  sunt.  Et  si  yerum  est,  quod 
causa  rei  fama  sparsit,  et  multorum  conscientia  metuit,  yita  nostra  indisd- 
plinata  tanti  mali  seminarium  fuit,  tantique  odii  fomitem  ministrayit.  Non 
enim  ezistimayit  nos  homo  sicut  ministros  dei  et  dispensatores  mysteriorum 
Dei ;  sed  judidum  Dei  portabit,  quicunque  est  ille. 

A  Pcenitential  by  this  prelate  is  preserved,  with  some 
other  tracts,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal  library 
at  Lambeth.*  The  old  bibliographers  ascribe  to  him,  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  commentaries  on 
the  books  of  Kings ;  on  the  sacraments  of  the  church ;  a 
collection  of  thirty-three  sermons ;  a  collection  of  epistles; 
and  other  books  with  the  titles,  De  orthodooctE  fidei  dog^ 
maiibus;  De  seciis  htereiicorum ;  De  unitate  charitatis ; 

*  See  Wharton.    Auctuar.  Hist,  Dogmat.  J.  Usserii,  pp.  407*409. 
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De  iocerdotio  Joannis  Hyrcani ;  Super  eruditiane  Giraldi ; 
De  amove  ;  Contra  Henricum  Wintoniensem ;  Commendatio 
virginitaiis ;  Carmen  devotionis;  De  cruce;  De  angeli  nuncio; 
Mythologia;  De  utilitate  et  virtute  sermonis  dei  vwi. 
Several  of  his  tracts  and  sermons  are  preserved  in  a  MS. 
at  Lambeth.  Some  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  above 
list  are  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

Editions, 

The  treadse  De  Sacramento  Altaris  is  said  by  Tanner  to  have  been  printed 

at  Cambridge  in  1521,  8to.  and  in  1531,  4to. 
Bibliothec»  Patnun  Cisterciensiam. . . .  tomus  quintiu. . .  •  Lahore  et  studio 

F.    Bertrandi    Fissier.     Bono-fonte,    Anno  Domini,    1662,   fol.   pp. 

1 — 159.    Balduini,  ex  abbate  Fordensi  ordinis  Cisterc.  Cantuariensis 

archiepiscopi,  opera.    The  sixteen  tracts  and  the  treatises  De  commeB» 

datione  fidei  and  De  sacramento  altaris. 


WALTER  MAPES. 

Walter  Mapes,  or  more  correctly  Map,*  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  literary  men  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  He  was  a  native  of  the  borders  of  Wales, 
probably  of  Gloucestershire  or  Herefordshire ;  f  and  his 
parents,  he  tells  us,  had  rendered  important  services  to 
king  Henry  both  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.t  Mapes  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
where,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  witness  to  many  of  the 
tumults  between  the  scholars  and  the  townsmen  ;§  and  he 

*  He  gives  himself  this  name  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  treatise  De  Nugi» 
Curialiumf  and  it  is  so  spelt  in  all  the  most  authentic  documents.  The 
other  has  been  adopted  more  popularly  in  modern  times. 

t  He  calls  himself  a  Marcher  (qui  marcbio  sum  Walensibus.  De  Nug. 
Cur.  Distinc.  ii.,  c.  23),  and  calls  the  Welshmen  his  countrymen  (Compa- 
triotee  nostri,  Distinc.  ii.  c.  20).  He  tells  so  many  Herefordshire  legends  in 
this  book,  that  we  may  be  led  to  suppose  him  of  that  county.  He  calUi 
England  maternostra^  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1. 

X  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  y.  c.  6. 

§  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  y.  c.  5. 
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tells  us  in  another  part  of  his  work  that  he  had  attended 
the  school  of  Girard  la  Pucelle,*  which  was  probably  in 
or  soon  after  1160,  when  that  eminent  teacher  is  said  to 
have  commenced  lecturing  there.  Soon  after  this  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  court  and  in  the  favour  of  the 
English  king.  He  was  familiar  in  the  household  of 
Thomas  Becket^  and  repeats  conversations  he  had  with 
that  remarkable  man,  before  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,t  which  event  occurred  in  1162.  In 
1173,  Walter  Mapes  presided  at  the  assize  at  Glouces- 
ter as  one  of  the  judges  ambulant,t  and  he  can  hardly 
then  have  been  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  with  the  court  at  Limoges,  and  had  the  care 
of  providing  for  Peter  archbishop  of  Tarentaise ;  §  and  he 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  king  during  his  war 
against  his  sons.||  The  next  event  of  his  life  of  which  he 
gives  us  any  notice  was  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Louis 
le  Jeune,  king  of  France,  with  whom  he  lived  a  short  time 
on  intimate  terms ;  and  soon  after  this  he  was  sent  by 
the  English  king  to  attend  the  council  which  had  been 
called  by  pope  Alexander  III.  at  Rome,  and  in  his  way 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Liberal^  count  of  Champagne.lT  At  this  council  Mapes 
was  held  in  so  much  consideration  that  he  was  deputed 
to  examine  and  argue  with  those  deputies  of  the  then  rising 
sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to 

♦  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  ii,  c.  7.  Vidi  Parisius  Lucam  Httogarum  in 
schola  magistri  Girardi  Puellsc. 

t  De  Nug.  Cur.  ii.  23. 

t  Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.  toI.  i.  p.  701.  from  the  Mag.  Rot.  19  H.  II. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us  that  Mapes  frequently  acted  with  the  judges 
itinerant. 

i  De  Nug.  Curial.  Distinc.  ii,  c.  3. 

II  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1. 

^  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  v.  c.  5. 
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obtain  the  papal  authority  for  preaching  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.*  This  council  was 
probably  the  Lateran  council  held  in  the  year  1179. 

Walter  Mapes  informs  us  that  he  was  the  personal 
enemy  of  the  king's  illegitimate  son  Geofirey,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  but  that  his  own  great  influence  with 
his  sovereign  shielded  him  from  his  resentment ;  Mapes 
had  resisted  several  of  Geoffrey's  acts  of  extortion  and 
injustice,  and  had  answered  his  threats  with  cutting 
sneers.  When  Geoffrey  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, about  the  year  1176,  Mapes  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  canon  of  St.  Paurs,t  and  with  this  appoint- 
ment he  also  held  that  of  precentor  of  Lincoln.J  He 
likewise  held  many  other  smaller  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
among  which  was  the  parsonage  of  Westbury  in  Glou- 
cestershire.§ 

Mapes  appears  to  have  had  a  special  employment  in  the 
court  of  the  young  king  Henry,  after  he  had  been  crowned 
by  his  father,  until  his  untimely  death  in  1182,  and  he 
shows  great  affection  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  and 
speaks  leniently  of  his  errors.  ||  It  appears  by  the  anec- 
dotes related  by  himself  and  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that 
he  accompanied  king  Henry  II.  in  nearly  all  his  pro- 
gresses. He  was  with  him  in  Anjou  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Geoffrey  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  in  J  183.51 
In  1196  Mapes  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Oxford;** 
from  which  date  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely. 

*  The  account  of  his  intenriew  with  the  Waldenses  is  given  in  the  De 
Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  i.  c.  31. 

t  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  v.  c.  6. 

^  In  a  charter  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  given  in  Tanner,  Mapes  is  described  as 
Lincolniensis  Ecclesise  prsecentor  et  noster  concanonicus. 

§  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Spec.  Eccles.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  pp.  uxi,  andxzxiv. 

II  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1 . 

^  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  v.  c.  6. 

**  De  cfuitore  liacoInieDBi  Waltero  Map  in  Ozenefordeosem  archldia^ 
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We  owe  these  few  details  of  the  life  of  Walter 
Mapes  chiefly  to  his  own  treatise  2>e  Nugis  Curialium* 
He  was  evidently  a  man^  not  only  of  much  learning 
and  extensive  readings  but  of  great  taste  for  lighter 
literature.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  stored  with 
legends  and  anecdotes,  and  he  was  tmiversally  admired 
for  his  ready  wit  and  humour*  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  enjoying  the  reputation  of  a  poet,*  but  he  gives  us 
no  clue  to  the  character  of  the  compositions  by  which 
he  had  entitled  himself  to  this  name*  His  Latin  is  very 
imequal ;  but  we  are  perhaps  not  entirely  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  this  respect,  as  the  text  in  the 
unique  manuscript  of  his  prose  Latin  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  extremely  corrupt.  His  style  is  in  general 
not  pure ;  he  often  becomes  wearisome  by  his  attempts 
at  embellishment,  and  his  writings  are  too  much  inter- 
spersed with  puns  and  jests*  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  evidently  extensive,  and  his  observations  on 
men  and  politics  are  judicious  and  acute.  He  sometimes 
rises  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  as  in  his  account  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia  in  his  book  De  Nugis  CuriaUum,  whilst 
at  other  times  he  is  influenced  by  the  weakest  feelings  of 
superstition,  as  in  what  he  says  of  the  miracles  of  Peter 
archbishop  of  Tarentaise  and  of  the  monk  Gregory  of  Glou- 
cester in  the  same  work.  Mapes  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  love  of  the  popular  legends  of  his  country  which 
was  so  remarkable  in  his  friend  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
His  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
down  to  his  own  time,  with  which  his  treatise  De  Nugis 
Curialium  closes,  is  invaluable. 


connm  translatioiie  facta.     Rad.  de  Dicet.  col.  695,  Conf.  Joh.  Bromtoiii 
Chron.  col.  1271. 
*  Conf.  De  Nog.  Corial.   Distinc.  i.  c.  10,  Distinc.  it.  c.  9,  andDistiBC. 
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The  earliest  work  that  we  can  trace  from  the  pen  of 
this  writer  is  a  playful  treatise  against  marriage^  in  Latin 
prose.  Mapes  says  that  he  once  found  one  of  his  in- 
timate ftiends  in  the  comt  in  a  state  of  great  melancholy^ 
and;  on  questioning  him^  he  discovered  that  he  was  not 
only  in  love  but  that  he  was  actuaUy  going  to  marry. 
Mapes  expostulated  with  his  friend  on  what  he  looked 
upon  as  a  rash  action ;  but  finding  no  favourable  hearing, 
he  wrote  him  this  tract  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle,  address- 
ing his  ftiend  by  the  feigned  name  of  RufinuSy  and  appro- 
priating to  himself  that  of  Valerius.  He  takes  as  his  text 
the  line, 

Loqni  prohibeor,  et  tacere  non  possum, 

and  enforces  his  arguments  by  examples  taken  from  an- 
cient fable  and  history,  and  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Mapes  tells  us  that  this  work  was  much  admired  when  it 
was  made  public,  and  that  copies  of  it  were  speedily 
spread  abroad,  but  that,  it  being  published  anonymously^ 
there  were  some  who  would  have  deprived  him  of  the 
honour  of  being  its  author.*  In  fact,  this  treatise  is  still 
rather  common  in  manuscripts,  under  the  title  Dissuasio 
Valerii  ad  Rufinum  philosophum  de  ducenda  uxore.  He 
subsequently  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  larger  work  De  Nugis  Curialium. 

This  latter  work  is  unfortunately  preserved  in  only  one 
manuscript  (in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford),  and  that 
a  very  incorrect  one.  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  or,  as 
as  he  calls  them,  ZHstinctioneSy  and  forms  a  singular  med- 
ley of  various  subjects.  Mapes  tells  us  that  it  was  written 
at  the  court  by  snatches  (raptimjy  at  different  times  and 


*  Scimus  banc  [Epistolam]  placuisse  multis,  ayide  rapitur,  transcribitur 
intente,  plena  jocunditate  legitur ;  meam  tamen  esse  qoidam  sed  de  plebe 
ii^;ant.    De  Nng.  Cvrial.  Distmci  ir.  c.  5. 
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under  different  circumstances ;  and  this  is  sufficiently 
evident,  not  only  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in 
different  parts  of  the  book,  (as  those  of  king  Herla,  of 
the  Cluniac  monk  who  quitted  his  monastery  to  re-embark 
in  worldly  affairs,  and  of  Edric  the  Wild,)  but  from  the 
indications  of  several  different  dates  as  the  period  of  com- 
posing different  portions  of  the  work.  It  appears  from 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  first  Distinction,  that  the  author 
was  writing  that  part  of  the  book  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1187;  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  the  fourth  Distinction,  Mapes  tells  us  that 
Pope  Lucius  had  just  succeeded  pope  Alexander  III.,  and 
that  the  year  before  this  in  which  he  was  writing  Lucius 
had  been  bishop  of  Ostia,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
written  early  in  1182,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
Distinction  he  says  that  he  is  writing  on  St.  Bama- 
bas*s  Day  (the  11th  of  June,)  the  same  day  on  which  the 
young  king  Henry  died  in  1 1 82,  evidently  looking  back 
to  that  event  as  being  some  time  past ;  and  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  fiftli  Distinction  he  speaks  in  one  place  of 
the  death  of  king  Henry  II.,  which  occurred  in  1189,  a 
little  after  which  he  alludes  to  events  which  occurred  when 
Richard  I.  and  Philip  of  France  were  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  immediately  afterwards  speaks  of  Henry  II.  as  being 
alive ;  so  that  the  work  is  evidently  a  number  of  scraps 
collected  together  and  revised  and  augmented  at  different 
times  by  its  author.  It  appears  that  Mapes  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  court ;  and 
that  while  in  this  state  of  mind  one  of  his  friends  named 
Geoffrey  requested  him  to  write  a  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  was  to  be  "  The  sayings  and  doings  which  had  not 
yet  been  committed  to  writing.^^  Mapes,  in  answer,  pro- 
ceeds to  compile  a  work  in  prose,  in  which  his  object 
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seems  to  have  been  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  involved  in  the  troubles  of  a  court  to  apply 
himself  to  poetry  with  success ;  but  as  he  proceeds  he 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  primary  object,  and  goes  on 
stringing  together  stories  and  legends  which  have  no  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  general  subject.  In  the  first 
book  he  begins  by  comparing  the  English  court  to  the 
infernal  regions^  drawing  comparisons  with  the  fabled 
]abours  of  Tantalus^  Sisyphus,  &c.,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  some  legends  and  stories  relating  to 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  courts,  which  are  followed  by 
monastic  stories,  a  bitter  lamentation  over  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  different  orders  of 
monks  and  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  with  some 
severe  reflections  on  their  growing  corruptions,  and  a  long 
and  very  violent  attack  on  his  especial  enemies  the  Cis- 
tercians. Next  we  have  interesting  accounts  of  different 
sects  of  heretics  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  first  Distinction  ends  with  the  story  of 
three  remarkable  hermits.  The  second  Distinction  begins 
with  tales  relating  to  pious  monks  and  hermits  and 
their  supposed  miracles,  which  are  followed  by  some 
anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  Welsh,  and  subsequently 
by  a  curious  collection  of  fairy  legends.  Tlie  five  chapters 
of  the  third  Distinction  consist  of  a  series  of  stories  of  a 
very  romantic  nature.  The  fourth  distinction  opens  with 
the  Epistle  of  Valerius  to  Rufinus,  already  noticed,  which 
is  followed  by  another  series  of  tales  and  legends,  many 
of  them  of  great  interest,  from  their  connection  with 
popular  manners  or  with  historical  personages.  The  fifth 
Distinction  contains  a  few  historical  traditions  relating 
to  earl  Godwin  and  Cnut  the  Dane,  followed  by  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  English  court  from  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  to  that  of  Henry  II.,  which  occupies  the 
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larger  portion  of  this  division  of  the  work.  The  two 
following  stories  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  Welsh 
will  give  a  notion  of  the  general  character  of  this  singular 
book. 

De  hotpitalitate  Walensium, 

Contra  hunc  morem  contigit  vir  quidam  illamm  partiam  hospitem  sns- 
oepit,  ipsoqne  relicto  domi,  sumpta  lancea  mane  facto  in  agenda  sna  perrezity 
et  pernoctayit  alias,  et  secundo  mane  reversna  non  invento  qnem  qoaerebat 
hospite  quserit  ab  nxore  quo  devenisset.  At  ilia»  '^Jacebat  dilncnlo,  et 
aperto  contra  se  hostio  visaque  tempestate  maxima  ventorum  et  nivinm,  ait, 
Dena  bone !  qnam  pericnlosa  procella  !  et  ego  respondi,  Modo  facit  bonom 
perhendinare  ignavo  yiro  in  domo  sapientis.  Tum  iUe  cum  magno  gemitu 
aity  Pessima  foemina»  non  perhendino  ;  et  exiliit  cum  lancea,  nee  potni  eum 
rerocare."  Vir  se  delusum  dicens  ipsam  sna  transfodit  lancea»  et  cum 
ejnlatn  flebili  vestigiis  inhaesit  hospitia,  diuque  secutus  lupum  invenit  occi- 
sum,  et  post  ilium  circa  semitam  pr«cedentis  octo,  et  demum  lanceam 
fractam,  post  hsec  ipsum  a  longe  sedentem  vidit,  unumque  sed  maximum 
Inpum  ipsi  de  proximo  insilientem  qnem  sequebatur.  Tum  ille  properans 
abegit  lupum,  pedibusque  hospitig  sui  provolutns  veniam  aibi  de  uzoria 
delicto  petit,  enarrans  ab  ilia  ultionem.  Ille  miser  omnino  exanimia  fere 
lupum  yidens  expectantem  quid  fieret,  **  Hoc,"  inquit,  **  tibi  pacto  me»  te 
mortia  immnnem  concedo,  ut  te  bine  dum  quid  mibi  yirium  et  vite  super- 
eat  amoveas,  quatinus  in  incursu  lupi  qui  mihi  tarn  improbe  quasi  ad- 
bserere  yidetur  ipsum  interficere  possim."  Secessit  igitur  in  partem  rogatus, 
et  lupus  in  vulneratum  irruit,  et  ab  ipso  lancea  transfixus  est  quam  ei  com- 
modaverat  qui  astabat.  Seminecem  igitur  domum  secum  referens  hospitem 
hospes,  paulo  post  mortuum  sepeliyit.  Hsec  fuit  odii  prima  causa  inter 
generationes  Tivi  et  mortui,  et  ultionis  mutuse  usque  in  hodiemum  diem. 
Cumque  parentes  viyi  sine  culpa  sint,  sine  vitnperio  non  sunt,  ob  causam 
facte  suspicionis  et  proverbium  uxoris  invidse.  Et  quia  de  Walensibus  sermo 
coepit,  veniat  in  medium  judicium  diu  inter  eos  qusesitum  et  tarde  pro- 
ductum. 

De  Luelino  rege  Walensi, 

Rex  Wallise  Luelinus,  vir  infidus  ut  fere  omnes  decessores  ejus  et  posted, 
uxorem  habebat  pulcberrimam,  quam  veheraentius  amabat  qnam  amaretur 
ab  ipsa,  unde  se  totum  armavit  in  insidias  castitatis  ilUus,  et  snspidosissima 
selotipia  decoctus  nihil  aliud  agebat  quam  ut  non  tangeretur  ab  alio.  Per- 
venit  ad  eum  forte  juvenem  illarum  partium  elegantissimum,  f&ma,  nobilitate 
morum,  generis,  et  forms,  statuque  rerum  et  persons  felicissimum,  somni» 
asse  quod  cum  ipsa  rem  habuisset.  Delusum  se  dicit  rex,  et  quasi  de  re 
veraciter  acta  stomachatur,  dolet,  et  dolo  comprehendit  innoxium,  et  si  non 
obstet  reverentia  parentum  et  timor  ultionis  ipsum  cruciatibus  affliget  ad 
mortem.    Ut  moris  est  yadem  se  offert  pro  juvene  tota  oognatiQi  et  oarere 
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jndicio  slsti.  Ipse  negat  et  judidam  statim  fieri  petit.  Repulai  de  repulsa 
querontor,  et  dam  tenetur  in  vinculis  Tindictam  differant.  Multi  ad  judidam 
ssepe  conveniunt  turn  jussu  prindpis,  turn  altering  inyitatione  partis,  et  in 
omni  contractu  defecti  plures  invocant  undequaque  prudentes.  Tandem 
unum  consulunt  quem  fama  faciebant  pnecipuum»  et  res  non  minus,  quibus 
ille,  "  Judicia  terrse  nostree  sequi  oportet,  et  quae  statuerunt  patres  prscepta 
longaque  consuetudine  firmata  sunt,  nulla  possimus  ratione  destruere* 
Sequamur  eos,  et  antequam  in  contrarium  decreta  ducent  publica  nihil 
novum  proferamus.  Ab  antiquissimis  promulgatum  est  institutis,  ut  qui  r^gis 
Wallise  reginam  adulterio  deturpaverit,  mille  solutis  regi  vacds  caetera  in- 
demnis  liber  abibit.  De  uxoribus  similiter  principum  et  magnatum  quorum- 
cunque  secundum  singulorum  dignitates  constituta  est  poena  sub  certo 
numero*  Iste  accusatur  de  somnio  concubitus  cum  regina,  nee  infidatur  de 
veritate  criminis  confessa.  Certum  est  quod  mille  vaccse  darentur.  De 
somnio  damns  judicium,  quod  juvenis  hie  mille  vaccas  in  conspectu  regis 
super  ripam  stagni  de  Behthenio  statuat  in  ordine,  sole  lucente,  ut  sint 
umbr»  singularum  in  aqua,  et  sint  umbrae  regis,  vaccse  vero  cujus  ante,  cum 
sit  somnium  veritatls  umbra.**  Approbata  est  ab  omnibus  sententia  heec  et 
executioni  mandata,  licet  objurgante  Luelino. 

Walter  Mapes  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  language^  as  well  as  in  Latin.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  a  large  portion  of  the  cycle  of  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table  in  the  earliest  form  in  which  they  are  known. 
This  first  series  of  these  romances  consists  of  the  Roman 
de  St.  Graaly  or  the  history  of  the  Graal  before  its  pre- 
tended arrival  in  Britain,  brought  by  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea ;  of  the  Roman  de  Merlin  ;  of  the  Rotnan  de  Lance- 
lot du  Lac ;  of  the  Quite  du  Saint  Graal,  which  is  a  sequel 
to  the  adventures  of  Lancelot ;  and  of  the  death  of  King 
Arthur,  forming  the  Roman  de  la  Mort  Arthur.  The 
three  latter  were  the  work  of  Mapes,  as  we  learn  from  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Mort  Arthus;  *  and  from  a 
later  writer  of  another  branch  of  the  series,  Helie  de 
Borron,  who  completed  the  Roman  de  Tristan  in  the  reign 

*  The  passage  stands  thus  in  a  very  good  MS.  of  these  romances  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  three  volumes,  MSS.  Addit.  Nos.  10,S73-3.4.— Si  se 
taist  ore  maistre  Gautiers  Map  de  Testoire  de  Lancelot,  car  ben  I'a  toute 
men6e  i  fin  selonc  les  choses  que  en  avindrent,  et  define  ensi  sen  iivre  si 
outr^ement  que  aprls  che  n*en  poroit  nus  raconter  chose  qu'il  ne  mentist 
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of  Henry  III.^  These  authorities  appear  to  intimate 
that  Mapes  translated  his  romances  from  a  Latin  original, 
which  is  distinctly  stated  in  some  of  the  manuscripts ;  t 
but  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
original,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  inci* 
dents  of  the  story  was  the  work  of  the  writer's  own  imagi- 
nation, the  whole  being  founded  on  popular  legends  then 
floating  about  The  love  of  legendary  stories  which  cha- 
racterises the  treatise  De  Nuffi^  Curialium,  is  very  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  Walter  Mapes  was  the  author  of 
the  French  Lancelot  and  its  sequel,  but  it  is  singular  that 
the  writer  of  the  latter  should  not,  among  the  numerous 
legends  and  romances  in  the  other  work,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  incident  of  the  romantic  cycle  of  king 
Arthur. 

The  manuscripts  containing  this  series  of  prose  Ro- 
mances are  rather  numerous ;  but  they  are  mostly  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  no  copy  appears  to  be  known  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  their  authors  lived. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  those 
now  existing  were  written  in  France,  the  manuscripts 
cannot  be  considered  as  representing  accurately  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  originally  written.  Their  style 
is  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  longer  stories  in  the 
treatise  De  Nugls  Curialium.  The  following  incident  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Quete  du  Saint  GraaJ,  taken  from 

*  Et  meismemcnt  je  croi  bieu  touchier  sor  les  livres  que  maistres  Gautiers 
Maup  fist,  qui  fit  lou  propre  livre  de  monsoingneur  Lancelot  dou  Lac. 
Paulin  Paris,  Les  Manuscrits  Fran9ois  de  la  Biblioth^que  da  Roi,  torn.  i. 
p.  139. 

t  Cy  fine  le  livre  de  messire  Lancelot  du  Lac,  lequel  translata  maiitre 
Gautier  Map.  Paulin  Paris,  ib.  p.  147.  The  notion  that  Walter  Mapei 
was  the  author  of  the  supposed  Latin  text,  instead  of  the  translation,  appear» 
to  be  a  mere  misapprehension. 
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.  the  manu$cri])t  of  the  British  Museum^  indicated  in  the 
note  to  the  preceding  page^  written  at  the  beginning  of 
.the  fourteenth  century^  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
•text  and  language  furnished  by  the  manuscripts  in  gene- 
ral. 

Bofi  fti  toute  la  cort  troublee  por  Tamor  de  eels  qui  partir  s'cn  deroient, 
et  quant  lea  tables  farent  ost^es  par  les  cambres  et  el  palais,  et  lea  dames 
farent  assambl^  od  les  chevalers,  lors  comeD9a  U  deuls  noTiaz.  Car  chas- 
cune  dame  et  damoisele»  fast  espos^e  ou  amie,  dist  al  cheraler  qu'ele  ama 
qu*ele  iroit  o  lui  en  la  queste  du  Saint  Graal,  et  si  i  ot  de  tela  laiens  qui 
ben  si  acordassent,  se  ne  fast  un  viex  horn  qui  laiens  entra,  yestus  de  robe 
de  religion»  aprc^s  souper.  £t  quant  il  fa  venos  devant  le  roi,  si  parla  si 
haut  que  ben  le  porent  tuit  oir,  et  dlst,  **  O^s,  seignor  chevaler,  qui  av^ 
jor^  la  queste  du  Saint  Graal,  ce  Tua  mande  Nascijens  par  moi,  que  nua 
ne  maint  en  ceste  queste  dame  ne  damoisele  qu'il  n'en  chie  en  pecie  mortal, 
ne  que  nus  n'i  entre  qu'il  ne  soit  confes  ou  aiUe  &  confesse ;  car  nua 
en  si  haut  service  ne  doit  entrer,  comme  est  li  commencemens  des  grant 
secr^s  des  privaut^  nostra  seignor,  que  li  haus  maistres  monstrera  aperte« 
ment  al  boineur^  chevaler  qu'il  a  esleu  i  estre  son  serjant  entre  les  autres 
chevalers  terriens,  a  qui  il  monstrera  les  grans  menreilles  del  Saint  Graal,  et 
li  fera  yeoir  ce  que  cuers  mortels  ne  poroit  penser  ne  langue  terriene  dire.*' 

Par  ceste  parole  ne  mena  nua  d'aus  dame  ne  damoisele  ayoec  lui,  et  li  rut 
fist  le  preudome  herbergier  bel  et  richement,  et  li  demanda  grant  partie  de 
son  estre.  Mais  il  li  en  dut  petit.  Car  il  pensoit  h,  autre  chose  que  al  roi« 
La  roine  yint  h,  Galaad,  si  s'asist  dal^  lui,  et  li  commenche  ademander  doat 
il  est,  et  de  quel  pais,  et  de  quel  gent.  Et  il  li  en  dist  grant  partie,  comme 
cil  qui  ass^s  en  savoit.  Mais  de  ce  qu'il  fu  fiex  Lancelot  n'i  ot  il  mot  parl^. 
Et  ne  porquant  as  paroles  que  la  roine  i  aprist,  conut  ele  ben  qull  estoit 
fiex  Lancelot,  et  qu'il  avoit  este  engenr^s  en  la  fille  an  roi  Pelles,  ai  com  ele 
avoit  oi  dire  maintes  fois. 

Besides  the  writings  above  mentioned^  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Walter  Mapes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rhyming  Latin  verse  of  a  satirical  character^  which  occurs 
frequently  in  old  manuscripts^  and  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation in  modern  times  chiefly  rests*  The  treatise  De 
Nvffis  Curialium  contains  ample  evidence  of  Mapes's 
opposition  to  some  of  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  of  his  hostility  to  the  monkish  orders  in  gene- 
ral, and  more  especially  to  the  Cistercians.  A  long  chap- 
ter of  the  book  just  quoted  is  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the 
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rapacity  of  the  Cistercian  monks  both  in  England  and 
abroad^  and  Oiraldus  Cambrensis  has  preserved  several 
of  his  oral  remarks  against  the  same  order.*  Giraldus 
informs  us  that  this  hostility  arose  from  the  unjust  en- 
croachments of  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Newenham  in 
Gloucestershire  on  the  possessions  of  his  own  church  of 
Westbury ;  and  he  tells  us  that  when  on  several  occasions 
he  was  one  of  the  judges  itinerant,  and  as  such  obliged  to 
take  the  oath  of  administering  justice  faithfully  to  every 
one,  he  was  accustomed  to  add  ^^  excepting  Jews  and 
Cistercian  monks."  The  same  writer  tells  us  a  ludicrous 
anecdote  of  an  attempt  of  the  Cistercians  to  persuade  him 
on  a  bed  of  sickness  to  enter  their  order.  In  a  manuscript 
in  the  Ashmolean  Library  at  Oxford  is  preserved  a  short 
poem  by  a  canon  of  St.  Frideswithe's  named  Bothewald, 
in  defence  of  the  Cistercians  against  the  attacks  of  the 
satirical  archdeacon,t  in  tlie  rubric  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  Mapes  wrote  against  the  order,  both  in  his  youth 
and  in  his  old  age,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  Bothewald 
quotes  the  following  apparently  as  a  line  of  Mapes's 
poetry,— 

Lancea  Longini,  grex  albus,  ordo  nefandas. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  Mapes  speaks  of  himself  on 
several  occasions  as  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  a 
poet.  On  the  other  hand  the  poetry  which  has  in  modem 
times  been  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes  is  not  written  in 
hexameters,  like  the  line  here  given,  and  is  not  directed 
against  the  Cistercians.  It  consists  of  general  satires 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  court  and  church  of  Rome 
and  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  appears  most  com- 

*  Giraldus  Cambrenais,  Speculum  Ecclesue,  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Introduction  to  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes, 
p.  xxxf,  et  seq. 

t  Printed  ib.  p.  xxzr. 
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monly  under  the  name  of  Oolias  or  GoUardus^  which 
then  signified  a  person  of  loose  life  who  said  all  h% 
thought  without  the  fear  of  any  one*  If  any  of  this  Goli- 
ardic  poetry  was  written  by  Mapes^  the  secrecy  of  the 
authorship  was  so  well  kept  in  his  lifetime^  that  Giraldus 
speaks  against  them  and  their  supposed  author  Golias 
with  gre^t  harshness  in  a  chapter  of  the  same  book  in 
which  he  dwells  with  so  much  warmth  on  his  friend 
Mapes's  praise^*  and  he  cites^  as  an  example,  some  lines  of 
one  of  the  poems  which  has  been  most  constantly  attri- 
buted to  this  writer^  the  Confessio  Golke.  A  large  portion 
of  this  poetry  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Mapes ;  indeed 
it  can  hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  list 
in  Leyser^t  stnd  to  the  collection  printed  under  the  title 
of  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes.  The  poem  which  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing  Mapes  to  have  written  is  entitled  Apwuilypii» 
GoUm  epiacopL  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  manuscripts 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  became 
remarkably  popular  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  when 
it  was  printed  by  Flacius  Illyricus,  and  reprinted  in  seve- 
ral other  works.  This  poem  is  found  in  manuscripts  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  under  the  name  of 
Mapes,  so  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to  reject  it  The 
writer  is  supposed  to  fall  into  a  trance,  during  which 
the  vices  of  the  different  orders  of  the  Roman  clergy  are 
revealed  to  him.  He  sees  four  animals  full  of  eyes,  and 
furnished  with  wings,  resembling  respectively  a  lion,  a 
calf,  an  eagle,  and  a  man.    These  are  explained  to  signify 

*  lb.  p.  zxxriii. 

t  Polycarpi  Leywri  HbtorU  Poettnun  et  Poematum  M«dii  jEvi,  p.  776. 
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the  pope  and  the  three  grades  of  bishops,  archdeacons 
and  deans. 

Est  leo  pontifex  lammiu,  qui  devont ; 

qui  Ubras  ntiem  Ubros  impignont ; 

nuurcam  respideoB»  Mftrcam  dedeoorat ; 

In  fummis  naTigant,  in  nnmmis  anchorat. 
Eft  ill0  Titnliu  pneaol»  qui  pneTini 

in  looo  pascoK  pneconit  citiiis, 

roditqoe  ruminans  qnod  novit  melius » 

et  sa^natus  est  boi^  alterius. 
Est  aquila,  que  sic  alis  innititur» 

archidiaoonus,  qui  pnedo  dioitur ; 

qui  Tidet  a  longe  pnedam  quam  seqmtnr, 

et  cum  circumYolat  ex  rapto  vivitur* 
Est  quod  induitnr  liumana  facie,     • 

decanus  tacitae  plenus  versutiK, 

qui  firaudes  operit  fonna  justitl»» 

piumque  simplid  mentitur  specie. 
Ista  sunt  quatuor  alas  habentia» 

quia  drcumvolant  rerum  negotia ; 

plena  sunt  oculis,  eo  quod  pneria 

luora  respidunt,  et  subseqnentia. 

He  goes  on  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
clergy  in  the  same  unsparing  manner^  but  more  in  detail, 
pointing  out  their  luxurious  mode  of  living,  their  inconti- 
nence^ avarice,  and  injustice ;  and  he  closes  witli  the  monks. 

Quisque  de  monacho  fit  demoniacus, 

et  cuique  monacho  congarrit  monadius, 

ut  pica  pieae,  ut  psittaco  psittacus, 

cui  dat  ingenium  magister  stomachus* 
Hiis  mola  dentium  tumorem  faucium, 

lagena  gutturis  ventris  diluvium  # 

oris  acnleus  dat  flammas  lidum, 

et  fratrum  malleus  calorem  nozium. 
Cum  inter  fabulas  et  Bacchi  pocula 

modum  et  regulam  suspendit  crapula, 

dicunt  quod  didtur  favor  a  fabula, 

modus  a  modio,  a  gula  regula« 
Et  sic  fit  ordinis  crebra  transgressio, 

frandesi  peijuria,  livor,  detructio, 

mentis  esuries,  rerum  distractio, 

ventris  ingluvics,  renum  concussio. 
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This  is  the  general  style  of  the  poetry  attributed  to 
Mapes,  though  the  metres  differ.  The  bibliographers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  fell  into  the  error  of  ascribing  to 
him  all  the  rhyming  Latin  poems  of  this  kind  they  founds 
and  they  are  our  qnly  authority  for  placing  his  name  to 
any  one  of  these  poems  except  the  one  just  described. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  entitled  Confessio  Golia; 
the  hero  is  introduced  making  a  mock  confession  of  his 
three  vices,  the  love  of  women,  the  love  of  dice,  and  the 
love  of  wine.    Of  the  third  he  says, — 

Tertio  capitulo  memoro  tabernam : 

illam  nnllo  tempore  spreri,  neque  spernaiUy 

donee  sanctos  angelos  yenientes  ceraam, 

cantantes  pro  mortuo  requiem  aetemam. 
Meum  est  propositum  in  tabema  mori : 

vinnm  sit  appositum  morientis  ori, 

Hit  dicant  cam  Yeneriot  angelomm  chori, 

"  Deos  sit  propititts  liuic  potatori.** 

Some  one  at  a  very  late  period  (perhaps  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing)  took  the  second  of  these  quartains  with 
some  lines  which  follow,  and  arranged  them  as  a  drinking 
song ;  and  this  led  succeeding  writers  into  great  mistakes 
as  to  the  history  and  character  of  Walter  Mapes,  who  has 
been  termed  **  the  jovial  archdeacon  '*  and  ^^  the  Anacreon 
of  his  age,^'  with  various  other  inappropriate  titles.  There 
is  no  known  circumstance  connected  with  him  which  could 
authorise  us  to  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  learned  and  elegant  scholar,  a  man  of  good  sense,  high 
character,  and  strict  morality.  The  confessions  in  the 
poem  alluded  to  refer  merely  to  the  pretended  author 
Golias,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head.  He  speaks 
of  himself  only  as  a  poet  whose  chief  haunts  are  the 
tavern— 

Loca  Titant  pnblica  qnidam  poetarutu, 
et  secrctas  eligunt  sedes  latebramm  ; 
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indant,  instant,  ?igilant,  nee  laborant  panim, 

et  Tiz  tandem  reddere  possnnt  opus  clarnm. 
Jejanant  et  abstinent  poetarum  chori, 

lites  Titant  publicas  et  tumultns  fori ; 

ft  nt  cannen  faoiant  qnod  non  postit  morii 

moriantur  studio»  snbditi  labori. 
Unicuiqne  proprinm  dat  natnra  mnnut : 

ego  nnnqnam  potui  scribere  jejnnvs ; 

me  jejonum  vincere  posset  puer  unns  % 

sitim  et  jejoninm  odi  tanqnam  fanns. 
Unicvique  proprinm  dat  natnra  donnm : 

Cfo  Yerans  fooiens  Mbo  Yinnm  bonnm, 

et  quod  habent  melius  dolia  cauponum ; 

tale  vinum  generat  copia  sermonum. 

SditUmt, 

The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  collected  and 

edited  by  Thomas  Wright.    London,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 

1841.    4to. 
Gualteri  Mapes  de  Nugis  Curialium  Dis6nctiones  quinque.    Edited  from  a 

manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  by  Thomas  Wright. 

London,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society.    4to.    fin  thtprttt,) 
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Besides  Walter  Mapes,  two  other  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  employed  themselves  in  compiling 
the  French  prose  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  Their 
works  are  preserved,  but  concerning  their  personal  his- 
tory we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  To  one  of  these 
writers,  named  Robert  de  Borron,  we  owe  the  Roman 
du  Saint  Graal  and  the  Roman  de  Mei'lin,  which  form  the 
first  portion  of  the  series  completed  by  Walter  Mapes.  All 
we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  the  kinsman  of  Helie  de 
Borron3  who  at  a  somewhat  later  period  completed  the  prose 
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romance  of  Tristan,  and  who  tells  us  that  he  was  "  begot- 
ten of  the  blood  of  the  gentle  paladins  of  Barres,  who 
have  always  been  commanders  and  lords  of  Outres  in 
Romenie,  which  is  now  called  France.*'*  Robert  pub- 
lished his  romances  anonymously;  and  among  the 
reasons  which  he  gives  at  the  commencement  of  the 
St.  Graal  for  concealing  his  name,  one  is,  the  fear  that 
some  might  think  worse  of  the  book  on  account  of  the 
humble  merits  of  the  compiler.  He  gives  as  another 
reason,  his  fear  that  people  might  not  believe  the  history, 
if  they  knew  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  an  humble  indi- 
vidual :  so  that  this  writer  at  least  does  not  pretend  to 
have  translated  from  any  other  source. 

Luces  db  Gast  was  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Romance  of  Tristan,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  same 
series.  The  name  is  differently  spelt,  Gast,  Gant,  and 
Gad,  in  different  manuscripts,  and  in  the  brief  account 
he  gives  of  himself  he  says  that  this  castle,  of  which  he 
was  lord,  was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Salisbury,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.f  He 
pretends  to  have  translated  his  romance  from  the  Latin ; 
but  this  was  probably  a  mere  common-place  assertion  of 
the  early  romance  writers,  to  give  an  air  of  greater  authority 
to  their  narratives.  The  style  and  language  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Luce  de  Gast  and  Robert  de  Borron  resemible 
those  of  the  romances  of  Walter  Mapes,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  further  specimen.  ITie  manuscripts 
of  the  Roman  de  Tristan  are  rare  in  England,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  number  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

*  Paulia  Paris,  Les  Mannfcrits  Francis,  yoI.  !•  p.  139. 

t  lb.  p.  128, 133, 136,  139.  M.  de  la  Bxte,  who  has  pat  a  forced  and 
false  construction  on  the  words,  sappoies  him  to  hate  been  lord  of  Gast  in 
Noimandjr* 
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MINOR  WRITERS  OP  THE  REIGN  OF 

HENRY  II. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IL  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  whose  works  are  of  minor  importance,  eitlier 
firom  their  brevity  or  from  their  literary  character.  In 
this  class  we  may  place  one  or  trv'o  writers  of  Latin  verse, 
such  as  Serlo,  who  from  a  canon  of  York  became  a 
monk  of  Fountains  abbey,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  Kirkstall,  in  Yorkshire.  Hugh  of  Kirkstall, 
writing  about  the  year  1220,  speaks  of  him  (if  it  be  the. 
same  person)  as  being  still  alive,  and  about  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  wrote  a  Latin  song  or  chaunt  upon  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  standard  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  edited  by 
Twysden,  and  commences  with  the  following  lines, 

David  ille  manu  fortis,  sceptrum  tenens  Scoticum, 
Armatontm  multa  mana  regnum  intrat  Anglicnm, 
Sed  cum  Tysan  contra  snum  transit  infortuniam, 
Qnem  invadit  yix  evasit  Stephani  Standardium. 

He  is  said  to  have  written  a  similar  chant  on  the  death 
of  Sumerled,  king  of  Man,  in  1164,  beginning  with  the 
words,  David  rege  mortis  lege  clauso  ;  and  three  metrical 
treatises,  De  dictUmibus  univocis^  De  diciionibus  dissilabisy 
and  De  dictionibus  (equivocis^  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  Another  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said  to 
have  flourished  about  the  year  11  GO,  was  a  monk  of 
Dover,  and  is  said  to  have  written  on  similar  subjects, 
De  differentiis  nominum  et  verborum  and  De  provei^biis,  as 
well  as  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  To  one  qf  these 
SerloB,  are  attributed  some  Latin  verses  on  the  transitory 
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character  of  worldly  things,  which  are  thus  introduced  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS«  Cotton.  Julius 
A,xr.  foL  112,  r°.) 

Hae  qiuB  de  mundi  contemptu  ver^ificator 
HhutrlM  Serlo  ntni  earmiHa  digna  notari. 
Mundus  abit,  rea  nota  quidem,  res  asqae  notanda, 

Note  tibi  mandi  sit  notai  mundas  abit. 
Mnndos  abit,  non  mandusi  id  est,  haec  machina  mandi 

Dico,  sed  mandi  gloria,  mandas  abit. 
Mandos  abit,  tria  sunt,  fait,  est»  erit,  hec  tria  mandum 

Mote  morent,  clamant  haec  tria  mandas  abit,  &c. 

A  writer  named  Serlo,  of  the  same  age,  perhaps  one  of 
those  just  named,  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  monks,  preserved  in  manuscripts  of 
the  Bodleian  Library.  There  were,  however,  several 
writers  of  this  name,  foreign  and  English,  whose  history 
is  very  confused.* 

A  Latin  poet  named  Daniel  Church  is  only  known 
by  the  account  of  him  which  Bale  found  in  a  chronicle  he 
discovered  at  London ;  he  was  there  described  as  a  skilful 
writer  in  prose  and  verse,  and  is  said  to  have  held  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Henry  !!•  Bale  attributes  to* 
him  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Urbanusy  a  treatise  on  polite- 
ness of  behaviour.  A  poem  under  this  title,  and  answer- 
ing to  Bale's  description,  is  preserved  anonymously  in 
several  manuscripts.t 

Thomas,   a  native  of  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  a 

*  See  Tanner,  and  an  article  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  foorteenth  volame  of 
the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Steyenson,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost»  has  printed  some  of  the  poems  of 
Godfrey  of  Winchester  onder  the  name  of  Serlo. 

t  One  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dablin;  another  in  Worcester  Cathedral;  and 
others  elsewhere.    See  also  oar  article  on  Hepry  I. 
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monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fresmont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
vais,  in  Picardy,  wrote  in  verse  and  prose  a  life  of 
St.  Margaret  of  Jerusalem,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  printed  by  Manriquez  in  his  Annates  Cistercienses^ 
under  the  year  1187^  and  some  following  years.  Thomas 
is  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  1 170.* 

A  poet  named  Gualo,  frequently  with  the  appellations 
Britannus  and  Briton  occurs  as  the  writer  of  a  few  satirical 
rhymes  against  the  corruptions  of  the  monks^  which  occur 
rather  frequently  in  manuscripts,  and  were  printed  anony- 
mously by  Flacius  Illyricus.f  This  poem  begins  with  the 
lines, 

Sacrilegis  monachu  emptoriboa  cGclesianmi, 
Composoi  satiram,  carmen  per  sncala  clanun  ; 
Quam  quia  vir  magnus  corroborat  Hugo  Dienaiiy 
Noster  amicus  earn  legat  Otto  SuesaioneiiBis. 

Bale  says  that  he  flourished  in  1170^  but  the  date  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  doubtful. 

Another  Latin  poet  who  appears  to  have  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Henry 
IL^  was  Hugo  Sot^vagina^  or  Sotavagina,  who  is 
styled  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in  which 
some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  contained,  chanter  and 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  York.J  Richard 
of  Heidiam  quotes  two  lines  of  a  poem  of  ^^  Hugo  Sote- 
vagina  archdeacon  of  York/'  on  the  battle  of  the  standard.§ 
The  poem  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript  is  a 

*  See  Leyser,  Hiat.  Poet,  et  Poem»  Med.  Xs,  p.  435. 

t  Flacius  Ili]rricu8,  p.  489,  under  the  title,  In  monaeho»  cartnin  tatyrt* 
cum.  Tanner  states  that  Gualo  is  mentioned  in  the  Poljcraticus  of  John  of 
Salisbnrj. 

\  Versus  Hugonis  Sotavaginfe  cantoris  et  archidiaconi  eccl.  sancti  Petri 
Eboraci.    MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  A.  tii.  foL  130,  r«. 

$  Ric.  Hagust.  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  321. 
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declamation,  in  Latin  elegiacs  which  are  not  inelegant  for 
the  time,  on  the  degeneracy  of  his  age,  and  commences 
thus, — 

PhUoAophtui  quidam  quRsitos  quid  tit  tmlctii, 

Paoca  privf  meditansy  sic  ait,  alter  ego. 
Altemtri  aed  nemo  potest  modo  dicere  yere. 

Sum  velat  alter  tn,  tu  velat  alter  ego. 

This  is  followed  in  the  manuscript  by  a  rhyming  poem 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Cluniac  monks ;  and  then  we 
have  another  short  poem,  much  in  the  same  style  as  the 
other,  and  probably  by  the  same  author,  as  he  states  his 
name  to  be  Hugo.  These  lines  are  addressed  to  a  priest 
named  William,  whom  Hugo  blames  for  his  levity  of 
character, — 

Hugo  laeerdott  WiUelmo,  quie  tria  toce 

Re  minime  distant,  ordine  digna  sno. 
Utile  nil  josto,  nil  jnstnm  distat  honesto, 

Sed  tria  sunt  nnnm,  qui  bene  perspiciet. 

A  chaplain  of  Henry  II.,  named  Walter,  who  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  title  of  Gualterus  Anfflicus, 
was  distinguished  as  a  grammarian.  Having  been  sent  by 
Henry  as  an  instructor  to  his  son-in-law  William  king  of 
Sicily,  the  latter  made  him  archbishop  of  Palermo,  in 
which  town  he  died  in  1177*  Pits  attributes  to  him  a 
book  on  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.* 

Among  the  writers  on  science  (or,  at  least,  on  numbers) 
during  this  reign,  may  be  mentioned  Odo,  abbot  of 
Muremund,  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year 
1180,  whose  treatise  De  analecticia  Temarii,  or  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  number  three,  is  preserved  in  a  manu- 

^  See  Tanner. 
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script  in  the  Cottonian  Library,*  and  appears  by  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  written  soon  after  tlie  death  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Bale  attributes  some  other  works  to 
him,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  incorrectly.  William  the 
Clerk  {Crulielmus  Clericus),  was  an  astronomer  of  some 
eminence,  and  is  said  by  Hoveden  to  have  been  astrologer 
to  John  constable  of  Chester.  He  wrote  a  prognostic 
founded  on  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  the  year 
1185,  but  this  appears  to  be  his  only  claim  to  the  title  of 
an  autlior.t 

The  minor  theological  writers  of  this  reign  are  nume- 
rous, but  many  of  them  possess  very  little  merit  or  im- 
portance. Many  of  the  names  admitted  into  the  lists  of 
medieval  writers,  can  claim  that  honour  only  for  some 
brief  and  unadorned  narrative  of  events  in  which  they 
were  concerned,  or  of  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  saint 
who  founded  or  presided  over  the  monastic  house  to 
which  they  belonged. 

A  monk  of  Fountains  named  Richard,  who  was  a 
native  of  York,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  Homilies.  He  left  Eng- 
land to  settle  at  Clairvaux,  of  which  house  he  was  after- 
wards chosen  abbot,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  St.  Bernard.  He  was  recalled  to  England  by  Henry 
archbishop  of  York,  who  consecrated  him  second  abbot 
of  Fountains.  He  is  frequently  called  Richard  the 
Sacristan,  as  having  held  that  office  either  at  Clairvaux  or 
at  Fountains.  Hugh  of  Kirkstall,  in  his  history  of  Foun- 
tains abbey,  calls  him  Richard  Fastolf,  and  describes 
him  as  preccentor  in  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux.  His  Homilies 
appear  to  be  no  longer  extant.    A  treatise  De  Harmonia, 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  xwi.  f  Rog.  Uoveden.  Annal.  p.  G25. 
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or  De  Musieay  has  been  attributed  to  this  writer,  but  per- 
haps he  is  confounded  with  another  person  bearing  a 
similar  name.* 

A  canon  of  St.  Osyth's  in  Essex^  contemporary  with 
Richard,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Osyth.  He  is  named  Albe- 
Ricus  DB  Vkbe,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  that  name;  Dugdale  makes  him  the 
second  son  of  the  second  Alberic  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford, 
who  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  A  life  of  St. 
Osyth,  printed  in  the  collection  of  Surius,t  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Alberic ;  but  its  brevity  renders  it  more 
probable  that  it  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  it.  Bale  and 
Pits  also  attribute  to  him  a  history  of  his  monastery  (which 
Tanner  supposes  to  have  been  only  a  part  of  the  life  of 
St.  Osyth,)  and  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 

.  Another  biographer  of  this  period  was  William  de 
Wycumb,  prior  of  Lanthony,  and  chaplain  of  Robert  de 
Betun  bishop  of  Hereford.  After  that  prelate's  death, 
which  occurred  in  1149,  William  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Anglia 
Sacra.  It  is  found  with  two  different  prefaces,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  of  Blois  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  other 
to  Reginald  prior  of  Wenlock.  We  learn  from  an  early 
history  of  Lanthony,  that  prior  William  wrote  a  narra- 
tive of  the  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  perpetrated  against 
his  monastery  by  Milo  constable  of  Gloucester,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  Milo's  son  Roger,  who  eventually 
joined  with  the  monks  of  Lanthony,  to  whom  his  harsh- 
ness and  severity  had  made,  him  obnoxious,  in  ejecting 
him  from  his   oilice.     William  is  said   to  have  passed 

.  *  Tanner,  in  ▼.  Riehardnm  AnffUeum, 

.  .  .  •  ■ 

t  Suriusy  De  prob.  Tit.  Sanct,  torn,  iv.  Oct.  7. 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Frome.    He 
flourished  about  the  year  1160. 

Thomas  op  Monmouth,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
monk  of  Norwich,  and  who  flourished  about  the  same 
time,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  William,  a  child  said  to  have  been 
crucified  by  the  Jews  of  Norwich,  as  well  as  a  narrative 
of  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  at  his  tomb. 
This  book  appears  to  be  lost  t  it  was  dedicated  to  William 
bishop  of  Norwich  (1151—1175). 

Nicholas,  a  monk  of  Durham,  wrote  in  the  same  age  a 
life  of  St.  Godric  the  hermit,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted.  There  is  a  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Godric  in 
MS.  Harl.  No.  322,  which  may  be  the  work  of  the  monk 
Nicholas. 

OsBEUT  OF  Clarb,  who  bclongs  more  properly  to 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  is  known  as  a  writer  of  Epistles, 
which  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge  (MS.  Gale,  0. 10, 16).  He  tells 
us  himself  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Clare  * 
(Stoke  Clare  in  Suffolk) ;  and  we  learn  from  his  letters  that 
he  was  a  monk,  and  subsequently  prior  of  Westminster* 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  his  house  more 
than  once :  on  one  occasion  he  carried  thither  the  com* 
plaints  of  his  convent,  which  had  been  violently  deprived 
of  some  of  its  possessions ;  and  on  another  he  went  on  an 
unsuccessful  mission  from  the  king  to  obtain  leave  to 
establish  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, whose  body  had  been  exhumed  in  Westminster 

*  Frater  Osbertus  mntucipio  qaod  Clara  dicitur  oriundus.  Ep.  9.— 
Fnter  Osbertus  de  Clara.    Kp.  18.*-Mii]iieipii  Clarensis  indigeiuu  Ep.  34. 
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Abbey.  ^  It  appears  that  he  wrote  in  commemoration  of 
this  occurrence  a  life  of  king  Edward,  not  now  known  to 
be  extant.  Subsequently  to  this  he  fell  into  some  dis- 
grace in  his  monastery,  and  into  disfavour  with  king  Ste- 
phen, and  suffered  a  temporary  banishment  from  his 
native  country .f  His  offence  is  not  very  clearly  inti- 
mated; but  we  learn  from  other  letters  that  he  was 
involved  in  debt,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  perse- 
cuted by  Jews  who  had  lent  him  money4  Different  cir- 
cumstances lead  us  to  conjecture  that  he  died  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  His  letters,  forty  in  number,  are  not 
of  much  interest.  Two  of  them  are  treatises  in  praise  of 
virginity,  addressed  to  Adelis,  abbess  of  Barking,  and  on 
the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  addressed  to  Warine,  prior 
of  Worcester.  Among  them  we  find  also  a  curious  poem 
in  rhyming  Latin  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IL  to  the 
throne,  beginning — 

Dnz  illottrii  Normannomm. 

Osbert  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Ethelbert  the 
martyr,  of  which  there  is  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi 
Collie,  Cambridge ;  a  life  of  St*  Edburgha,  from  which 
Lelandhas  given  extracts  in  his  Collectanea  ;§  and  a  collec- 
tion of  miracles  of  St.  Edmund  the  martyr,  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  A  life  of  Dunstan,  printed  by 
Surius,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  this  writer. 

Adalbert,  monk  of  Spalding,  who  also  flourished 
about  the  year  1160,  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a  labo- 
rious compiler  from  the  works  of  St.  Gr^ory.  This  com- 
pilation, to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Speculum  de  statu 

*  Epp.  1  and  6. 

t  Peccatis  suis  ezigentibua  in  Anglorum  regno  proicriptui.    Ep.  16.    In 
terra  aliena  peregrinui  et  hotpei.    Ep.  18. 
X  Epp.  S4|  S7»  etc.  %  Leland.  CoUeetan.  toL  j.  p.  337. 
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hominiSy  is  printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  of 
Martene  and  Durand.  Bale  attributes  to  the  same  writer 
a  book  of  Homilies. 

Radulf^  a  monk  of  Westminster  abbey^  in  which  he 
-held  the  office  of  almoner^  was  distinguished  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  as  a  popular  preachen 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Laurence  abbot  of  West- 
minster^ at  whose  request  he  collected  his  sermons  into 
a  volume,  which  was  completed  under  his  successor  abbot 
Walter,  to  whom  he  dedicated  them»  The  old  biblio- 
graphers attribute  also  to  Radulf  a  series  of  homilies  on 
the  New  Testament^  and  a  treatise  entitled  Depeccatore, 

Walter  Daniel^  monk  of  Rievaux,  is  known  to  us 
through  Leland^  who  saw  a  number  of  his  theological 
writings  in  the  library  of  Rievaux  abbey  a  little  before  its 
suppression.  He  gives  as  their  titles^  Centum  Sententue ; 
Centum  HomUuB,  beginning  with  the  words  Adventus 
Domini;  a  volume  of  Epistles^  beginning  with  the  words 
Mandasti  mihi ;  De  virginitate  Maria,  beginning  Crebris 
me  Gualterum ;  an  exposition  upon  the  text  Missus  est 
angelus  Gabriel;  De  honesta  virginis /ormuloy  beginning 
In  primis  hujus ;  two  books  De  onere  jumentorum  ausiri, 
beginning  with  the  word  Animadvertens ;  De  vera  amicitia, 
in  five  books ;  De  conceptione  beaioi  MaruBy  contra  Nico^ 
laum  monachum.*  Leland  speaks  of  him  as  the  friend  of 
Ailred^  and  states  that  he  flourished  in  1 1 70,  and  that  he 
died  and  was  buried  at  Rievaux* 

Samson,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  wrote  at  this  time  a 

*  These  works  are  not  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Rieraux  library  printed 
in  the  Reliquiae  Antique,  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  but  the  P*aUerhtm  magisM 
jyalteri  ylosalum  there  mentioned  (p.  18C)  may  refer  to  this  writer. 
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collection  of  Homilies,  of  which  Leland  saw  a  copy  at 
Gloucester. 

Robert  of  Glastonbury,  of  which  place  he  was  a 
monk,  and  finally  abbot,  after  having  been  some  time 
prior  of  Winchester,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of  Wil- 
liam and  Henry  bishops  of  Winchester,  which  is  printed 
in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra.  He  was  chosen  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  in  1171* 

About  this  time  also  lived  Henrt  of  Saltrey,  the 
author  of  a  fabulous  history  of  the  visit  of  a  knight  named 
Owen  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  tract  which  soon  ob- 
tained extensive  popularity,  and  of  which  a  great  number 
of  manuscript  copies  are  still  extant.  Henry  was  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Saltrey  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
received  his  story  from  Gilbert  abbot  of  Louth,  who  is 
said  by  some  to  have  also  published  a  written  account  of 
the  extraordinary  visions  of  his  hero  Owen.* 

Laurence  abbot  of  Westminster  claims  a  place  among 
our  list  of  minor  theological  writers.  Previous  to  his 
election  to  govern  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  Laurence 
had  been  successively  archdeacon  of  Durham  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  His  sermons 
for  the  different  times  and  festivals  of  the  year  are  said  to 
be  still  preserved  in  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  He  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  Laurence  of  Durham.  Lau- 
rence abbot  of  Westminster  died  in  1176,  and  was  buried 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  cloisters.f 

*  So  Wendover»  sab  an.  1153,  leems  to  say,  but  It  is  perhaps  aii  error i 
founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  Henry  of  Saltrej's  own  words, 
f  See  Tanner,  ▼•  LaurtntUu  Wtttm* 
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Adam,  a  Scot^  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1180;  wrote  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons,  a  comment* 
ary  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  a  treatise  on  the  triple 
tabernacle  of  Moses,  and  a  book  De  ttiplici  genere  eon-- 
templationis,  which  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1659. 
P^  of  them  had  been  previously  printed  at  Paris  in 
1518.* 

Roger  of  Foroe,  in  Devonshire,  was  also  a  minor 
writer  of  this  period.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  martyr- 
dom  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins^  which  was  preserved 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Otho  A.  xii.  now  no  longer  in  exist* 
ence.  His  account  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Flanders,  dedicated  to  Baldwin  abbot  of  Forde  (afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury),  is  extant  in  the  library  of  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  Roger  also  composed  a  Latin  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  which  appears  to  be  lost. 

Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  of  which  abbey  he  is  said 
to  have  been  librarian  and  precentor,  flourished  about  the 
year  1180.  A  chronicle  of  English  affairs,  and  a  book 
De  Uteris  ecclesusy  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  they  are  not 
known  to  be  now  extant. 

Philip,  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe's  at  Oxford,  who 
flourished  about  1180,  or  soon  after,  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  miracles  of  the  patron  saint  of  his  house  subsequent  to 
the  translation  of  her  remains,  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
among  the  Digby  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  last  of  the  minor  writers  of  this  reign  to  whom  we  shall 
give  a  place  is  Adam,  elected  abbot  of  Evesham,  in  1161. 

*  Tanner. 
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He  was  one  of  the  persons  who  brought  the  pallium  from 
Rome  to  Thomas  Becket  in  1162.*  He  died  in  Nov. 
119K  Leland  found  in  the  library  of  Evesham  abbey  a 
collection  of  Epistles  by  this  writer^  as  well  as  t>Vo  treatises 
with  the  respective  titles  Exhwrtatio  ad  sacroi  ijirgines 
GockstavensU  ccenobii,  and  De  miraculo  etAcharUtuB  ad 
Kainaldum. 

*  Ralph  de  Dicet.  col.  534. 
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Section  V. — Reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  John. 
KING  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION. 

We  have  seen,  under  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  the  heavier 
Latin  literature  of  the  Anglo-Norman  theological  writers 
giving  way  gradually  to  a  class  of  lighter  productions,  a 
change  which  became  more  decisive  when  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  the  heroic  gallantry  of  Richard,  who  himself 
held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  vernacular  poets  of 
that  age.  Richard  had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  the 
softer  clime  of  the  trobadors,  with  whom  his  name  is  as- 
sociated as  a  writer ;  but,  although  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled in  writing  love-songs,  his  favourite  compositions 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  class  more  consonant  with 
his  own  restless  disposition.  These  were  termed  airventes^ 
and  were  satirical  or  declamatory  personal  attacks  in  verse 
arising  out  of  momentary  feuds  or  long  cherished  enmities. 
A  few  fragments  of  this  monarch's  poetry  are  still  pre- 
served in  scattered  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  printed.  The  earliest  mention  of  Richard's  talents 
in  this  style  of  composition  is  found  in  the  history  of  his 
expedition  to  Syria,  written  by  Geoffrey  Vinsauf,  who 
tells  us  that,  when  the  crusaders  had  relinquished 
the  design  of  marching  to  Jerusalem,  great  dissensions 
arose  between  the  French  and  the  English,  and  Henry 
duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  an  abusive  song  against  King 
Richard,  which  was  industriously  spread  among  the  sol- 
diers and  sung  publicly ;  in  revenge  of  which  the  king 
composed  a  similar  poem  to  abuse  the  other  party .'i^ 

*  The  wordi  of  Vinsaaf  are  carious.    £t  super  hsec  omnia  Henricus  dux 
Bargundite  trroftntiie  nequam  spiritus  instiDCttty  Tel  selo  forte  ductus  liToris 
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On  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Richard,  as  is  well 
known,  fell  into  the  power  of  his  enemy  the  archduke  of 
Austria,  who  retained  him  a  considerable  period  in  close 
confinement.  In  his  prison  he  wrote  a  sirvente  against 
his  own  barons,  whom  he  charged  with  negligence  or 
lukewarmness  in  their  efforts  to  deliver  him,  beginning 
with  the  line,— 

Ja  nnls  hom  pres  non  dira  sa  razon. 

This  piece  is  found  in  several  manuscripts,  differing 
considerably  in  them  all,  and  sometimes  written  in  the 
dialect  of  the  trobadors,  at  others  in  that  of  the  trouveres.* 
According  to  an  old  story  (the  authenticity  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  reason  for  doubting),  it  was  the  king's  min- 
strel, named  Blondel,  who  discovered  the  place  of  Rich- 
ard's imprisonment,  the  former  making  himself  known  to 
the  captive  by  singing  a  song  of  bis  own  composition, 
which  was  only  known  to  Blondel  and  himself.f 

The  last  incident  we  know  of  the  literary  history  of  king 
Richard  relates  to  his  war  with  the  king  of  France.  The 
dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  his  cousin  the  count  Guy  had, 
at  Richard's  instigation,  revolted  against  Philippe  Au- 
guste;  but  the  English  king,  having  made  a  separate 

inconvenientUi  plarimmn  cantionU  institnit  verlM  compotita  publico  canti- 
tariy  verba  qaidem  pudenda  nee  proferendum  in  publicum,  si  qua  superetset 

ea  componentibuB  yerecundia Postquam  baec  invidiosa  adinventio  passim 

per  ezercitum  frequentaretur,  res  nimium  super  eo  commotus,  consimUi 
tantum  arbitratus  est  infligeudam  yindictam  talione.  Cantavit  igitur  et  ipse 
nonnulla  de  ipsis,  sed  non  plurimum  laboravitin  adinventionem,  quia  super- 
abundans  suppetebat  materia,  quid  enim  siqua  responderet  verba  ad  tot 
fictitia  et  objecta  opprobria.  Galf.  Vinos.  Iter  Hierosol.  lib.  vi.  c.  8,  ap. 
Gale.  It  may  be  observed  tbat  tbe  abb^  de  la  Rue's  reference,  **  De  nova 
poetria,  p.  409,'*  is  quite  erroneous. 

*  The  best  text  of  this  Sinrente  in  Provenqal  will  be  found  in  Raynouard, 
Choix,  tom.  iv.  p.  430.  The  northern  version  is  printed  in  M.  Le  Roux  de 
Lincy's  Recueil  de  Chants  Historiques,  tom.  L  p.  56. 

t  The  best  authority  for  this  story  is  the  Chronique  de  Rains,  written 
in  the  thirteenth  oentory,  edited  by  M.  Louie  Paris,  p.  53t 
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trucej  th^y  were  left  At  PbiUppe'3  mercy,  and,  in  a  moment 
of  irritatiGOA  at  Richard's  neglect,  they  entered  into  alUanoe 
witb  his  enemy.  When^  at  the  end  of  the  trucej^  the  dau- 
phin and  count  Guy  refuse^  to  job  the  standard  of  king 
Richard^  he  sent  them  a  hitter  sirvente^  accusing  thtax  of 
faithl^sness^  avarice^  and  QOwardiqe«  The  following  are 
the  two  first  stanzas  of  this  poem^  which  i$  preserved  in 
two  manuscripts  in  the  Hoyal  Library  at  Paris.* 

Dalfin,  jeas  volil  deresnier, 
Vos  e  1«  comto  Gnioa» 
QnA  aa  en  cseste  «eison 
Vot  feistea  bon  guerrier. 
£  T08  jurastes  <m  moi ; 
S  m'en  portwtei  tiel  |oi 
Com  u'  Aeogrii  k  lUinvt  a 
£t  sembl^  dou  poll  liart. 

Vot  me  laistes  aidier 
For  treive  de  gnierdon ; 
K  car  MTiea  qu*i  OUnon 
No»  a  argent  ni  denier. 
£t  T08  Yoletz  riche  roi, 
Bon  dNurmes,  qni  tos  port  ibi. 
£t  je  tnit  «lii^e,  ooart» 
Si  V08  viretz  de  Tantre  pa^. 

The  dauphin  wrote  a  sirvente  in  reply,  in  which  he  de- 
nied the  charges  made  against  him  and  his  cousin^  and 
accused  Richard  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  and 
diaeord  in  whiqh  they  were  engaged.  The  sirrente  just 
quoted  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of 
October  1198 ;  king  Richard  died  only  a  few  months  after, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1199.  His  death  was  a  subject  of 
especial  grief  to  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  several  of  their 
metrical  lamentations  on  the  occasion  are  extant.t 

*  The  whole  is  printed  in  M.  Le  Roux  d?  lai^oSt  Clyntt  Hi«torii|«e»» 
TOl.  i.  p.  65.    See  also  Raynouard,  Choizi  torn.  t.  p,  430^ 

t  A  ballad  on  Riohard*!  de«th,  in  Frof««q«l  «nd  in  Nofthtrn  Freneb,  in 
printed  in  Le  Rooz  de  Lincj,  loo.  ^  p.  J\^  7k^  twQ  tot  fta^saa  of 
another  copy  are  printed  by  Keller  (RoniT^  p«  4^)  ftom  a  MS,  In  the 
Vatican.    See  also  Qepffrey  Yiiuiflf j.  2<^^  79^  «p«  Ugrw»  y»  Mi. 
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The  following  song,  which  has  been  published  as  that 
which  served  as  the  means  of  making  known  the  place  of 
king  Richard^s  imprisonment,  appears  to  be  of  somewhat 
doubtful  authenticity. 

Domna,  vostra  beutai , 
£  las  bellas  fainos,^ 
Elt  bell  aili  amoroi, 
£1b  gena  cor  ben  taiUatz, 
Don  aien  empresenata 
De  Toitra  amor  qve  mi  lia 
Si  bel  trop  aiuiiia» 
Ja  de  Toa  non  portrai, 
Que  major  honorai, 
Sol  en  Totre  deman 
Que  (kntra  dea  beiaaa 
Tot  can  de  voi  Tolzia. 

The  following  more  authentic  fragment  of  one  of 
Richard^s  love-songa  was  oommimicated  by  M.  Raynouard 
to  the  Annuaire  Historique  for  the  year  1837^  from  a  MS. 
disooyered  at  Aix. 

Ja  de  aoi  pet  BO  m  partira, 
S*il  plaguea  qnlen  a  Ini  serris, 
£t  siTala  d*aitant  m'enreqoia 
Qne  dieiaea  qne  ma  dona  era ; 
Qv'en  ren  ala  non  ay  mon  voler, 
Jor  ni  nneh,  ne  matin  ni  ler, 
Ni  ala  mon  cor  non  dezira. 

Genaer  dona  el  mont  no  tu  mirai 
Gnai'  e  blanca  coma  ermia, 
Plna  freaca  qne  roia  ni  Ha ; 
Ren  ala  non  m*tn  deaespera* 
Dieoal  ai  poray  l*ora  vezer 
Qn*ien  joita  leiB  pneaca  jazer ; 
Ren  al  dreg,  maa  trop  aai  tin. 

A  few  other  scraps  of  the  compositiom  of  this  celebrated 
monarch  are  scattered  oyer  different  manuscript  collec- 
tions.   It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  as  a  poet  he  ought 

to  be  classed  exdiudy^y  with  the  trobadon  or  with  the 
trouyeres. 
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GUERNES  DU  PONT  DE  ST.  MAXENCE. 

The  writings  of  the  Anglo-Norman  trouveres  become 
much  more  numerous  in  this  reign  than  in  the  preceding, 
and  furnish  us  with  several  names  which,  as  their  exact 
dates  are  in  general  uncertain,  we  may  here  place  toge- 
ther. The  first  of  these,  named  Ouernes,  who  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Pont  de  St.  Maxence  in  Picardy.*  He  lived 
afterwards  as  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  and  there  composed 
a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  in  Anglo-Norman  verse.  He 
informs  us  that  he  commenced  this  work  the  year  after  the 
primate  was  slain,  A.D.  1 1 72,  and  that  he  completed  it  in  the 
fifth  year  after  that  event,  or  117^>  it  having  thus  occupied 
him  three  years.  We  learn  nothing  further  of  his  personal 
history,  and  he  is  not  known  as  the  author  of  any  other 
work.  The  best  manuscript  of  the  poem  of  Guernes  du 
Pont  de  St.  Maxence  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  Harl.  No.  270,  which  is  nearly  if  not  quite  contem- 
porary with  the  author.  A  considerable  fragment  of  ano- 
ther copy,  written  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  found  in  the  same  repository.  MS. 
Cotton.  Domit.  A.  xi.  Another  MS.,  imperfect  at  the 
beginning,  is  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  from  which  it 
was  printed  by  Immanuel  Bekker.    We  believe  there  is  a 

*  The  abb^  de  la  Roe  has,  as  usual,  given  a  very  inaccurate  account  of 
this  poet,  whom  he  calls  Genraise,  following  the  later  copy  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Domit.  A.  XI.  He  seems  to  have  taken  very  hasty  notes  of  the  MS.,  and  to 
have  filled  up  the  outline  from  his  imagination.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
poem  (p.  160,  ed.  Bekker),  Guernes  speaks  of  himself  as— 

Guernes  li  clers,  de  Pont  de  Saint  Mecenoe  nez. 
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fourth  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The  poefs 
account  of  himself  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  poem^  which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the 
language  of  the  Harleian  Manuscript* 

Gaernes  li  derc  de  Punt  fine  qi  aim  sermon 
Del  martyr  seint  Thomu  e  de  sa  patiion, 
E  meinte  feis  le  lis  ii  la  tumbe  al  baron. 
M^  n*i  mis  an  snl  mot  se  la  yerit^  nun. 
De  nox  meffais  nns  face  li  pins  VH  veir  pardon. 

Ainc  m^  si  bon  Romans  ne  fo  fet  ne  troves» 
A  Cantorbire  fa  e  fais  e  amendes ; 
N'i  ai  mis  on  snl  mot  ki  ne  seit  yerites. 
Li  vers  est  d*ane  rime  en  dnc  clauses  cnples» 
£  bons  est  mis  langnages  e  en  France  fai  nez. 

L*an  secnnd  que  li  saint  fa  en  I'lglise  ocds 
Camencai  cast  Romans,  e  molt  m*en  entremis  ; 
Des  privex  saint  Thomas  la  verity  apris. 
Meintefeis  en  ostai  ^eo  qne  ains  i  escris. 
Par  oster  la  men9ange,  al  qoint  an  fin  i  mil. 

Ceo  sacent  tat  cil  ki  ceste  vie  orront, 
Qne  pare  verity  par  tat  oir  parrnnt. 
£  ceo  sacent  tat  cil  ki  del  saint  traiti^  nnt, 
U  Romans  a  Latin,  e  cest  chemin  ne  vont, 
U  el  dient  qae  jeo,  k'encontre  rerit^  sunt. 

This  poem  is  especiaUy  valuable  in  a  philological  point 
of  view^  because  we  know  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  historically  important  as  the  earUest  of  the 
lives  of  Becket.  Ouemes  tells  us  in  the  preceding  extract 
that  he  had  collected  his  materials  from  Socket's  firiends 
and  acquaintance^  that  he  had  repeatedly  and  carefully 
corrected  it,  and  that  he  had  read  it  many  times  at  the 
martyr's  tomb.  His  narrative  is  very  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  furnishes  valuable  information  not  found  in  the  same 
detail  in  the  other  biographers;  but^  in  common  with 
them  all,  he  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero.  In  de- 
scribing the  messengers  sent  by  king  Henry  to  the  king  of 
France  and  the  pope,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
Gilbert  Foliot^  which  we  quote  from  Bekker's  text : 
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S»  e«l  QfiMie  ^t  GUfitot  FoUot. 
Des  lettres  sont  Met,  e  leiri  Astarot : 
Mais  puis  avint  tel  jar  que  il  s'en  tint  pur  sot, 
Qiw  sfieoiitr*  le  saiat  bvmne  out  parte  «n  ml  mot. 
De  Sodome  ait  «isfWt  t  tiit  let  tnKQM  Lot* 

A  little  farther  on  Guemes  gives  u»  a  very  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  i^pearanoe  of  these  mestengem  before  the 
pope  :— 

UuMfftrnfuit  i  Tint  (pd  d'BTrowio  art  maistre, 
Hm  li  nuy  e  Peraaqve  t  Tint  da  Wireeeatre, 
£  11  quens  d'ArvBdd,  e  RIeiMn  d*IiFeoeatr«, 
Johans  d*OMBeford,  l*aTeaq«e  d'Bzeeaatra, 
Hna  dt  OaadarOe,  Hylairea  de  €!leaatve. 

CU  de  SaiBt  Wakri,  ReaalB,  1  eat  Tesva ; 
HeBfIs  M  is  Qereld,  q«i  ert  des  ream  dms ; 
Oilebert  Foliot,  qvl  ne  sM  tst  pas  asva } 
£  des  autrea  phisvrs  e  joreitea  e  ehsRvs. 
Tels  1  p«rla  pnrqMuit  q«i  At  pnr  M  team. 

Deraat  la  pape  estmest  H  measagier  real  t 
Alqiiant  diaeieBt  Men,  pluisur  diaelaBt  hmI  ; 
Li  alquant  en  LatiB,  tel  ben  tel  aaomal, 
Tel  qui  list  peraonel  dd  rerbe  ImpersoBal, 
Singvlep  e  plvrel  areit  tut  pmr  igal. 

Tela  1  ont  des  prelas  parla  si  egrement, 
Que  la  pape  li  dist,  '*  Fratre,  tempreement : 
Car  meadira  de  hil  ae  snfferal  naent.*' 
Lor  paroles  n'ai  pas  tatet  $1  en  present, 
Mais  de  90  que  unt  requis  dirrai  man  escient. 

The  history  is  contuaued  after  Beekef  s  death»  to  give 
a  particular  aoeount  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Henry  IL  to 
Beckef  a  shrine  in  1174. 

SdiiUm. 

Leben  des  h.  Thomas  von  Canterbary,  iUtfransOsLiqbi  heraosgegeben  von 
Immannel  Bekkeri  BerllDi  1838,  8to. 
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BOZUN,  OB  BOSON. 

A  trouvere  of  this  namej  of  whose  history  we  are  en- 
tirely ignorant^  was  the  author  of  nine  short  metrical  lives 
of  female  saints,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A*  x],  and  perhaps  of  a  short 
piece  written  in  the  same  style,  entitled  Le  Evangel  trana^ 
late  de  Latin  en  Franceys,  which  immediately  precedes 
them  in  the  same  volume.  The  author'i  name  is  men- 
tioned at  the  conclusions  of  the  lives  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen (fol.  95,  ro)— 

Meis  jeo  pii  Marie  la  dulce, 
Ke  sa  bont6  point  ne  groiiee 
De  ayder  Bogun  en  ion  mester, 
Ki  sa  Tie  voult  tran^ter» 
Ke  gent  la  pnasent  plus  aner, 
£  del  Hre  merit  aver. 

and  of  St  Agnes, — 

Jeo  pri  Angnels,  de  Dlen  cherie, 
K*ele  nos  selt  en  aye, 
E  k*ele  prie  pur  Boztm, 
Ki  ad  deacrit  sa  passiun. 

The  style  of  these  poems  appears  to  be  that  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  though  the  manuscript  was  written  at 
a  later  date.  The  abbe  de  la  Rue  supposes  this  writer  to 
be  the  same  Boson  who,  according  to  Tanner,  was  an 
Englishman,  the  nephew  and  secretary  of  pope  Adrian  I V.^ 
made  cardinal  in  1153^  and  who  died  in  1181.  But  the 
name  of  Boson  wa^  too  common  at  this  period  to  allow 
much  force  to  this  supposition.  The  following  account  of 
part  of  the  conversation  between  St.  Margaret  and  the 
demon  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Bosun's  style  ;*— • 

^  M8«  CottOB.  fol.  9^,  r*« 
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Et  U  pneele  dit  k  II, 

"  For  quel  estei  si  entovr 

A  cristiens  de  fere  dolour  ?  ** 

'*  De  nature  commpu 

Vers  cristiens  jeo  su  esma. 

Peyse  k  noos  k*il  sermnt  dimes 

En  la  joye  ke  nus  perdimes ; 

Par  9eo  ne  ayoms  autre  feste, 

Fors  k  cristiens  fere  moleste. 

Li  roy  vaylant  e  li  os, 

Salomon,  aveit  enclos 

Sanz  nnmbre  de  nostre  companye 

En  nn  vessel  tatte  sa  vye ; 

Apr^  sa  mort  les  genz  qniderent 

Trover  tresor,  e  le  debriserent, 

Nos  compaynons  eschaperent, 

£  meynt  homme  pas  greverent.*' 

E  Mergarete  11  ad  demand^, 

**  Ke  est  Tostre  noon,  vas  maaf<6  V* 

**  Beltisco,"  dit-U,  '<  su  nom^, 

Ki  meynte  alme  ay  encombr^ ; 

Ki  grever  ne  pose  en  veylant, 

Jeo  les  greve  en  dormant, 

E  nom^ement  eels  ke  ne  ant 

De  la  croice  le  singne  en  front." 

La  pacele  danc  le  comanda 

En  desert,  e  conjara, 

Ke  de  cele  cure  en  avant 

Homme  ne  grerat,  femme»  ne  en&nt. 


HERMAN. 

Herman  is  another  Anglo-Norman  religious  poet  who 
appears  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
His  works  are  found  scattered  in  manuscripts  partly  in 
England  and  partly  in  France^  and  for  the  latter  we  must 
depend  upon  the  description  given  by  the  Abbede  la  Rue. 
The  first  is  a  Life  of  Tobit,  written^  as  he  tells  us  himself^ 
at  the  request  of  William  prior  of  Kenilworth,-— 
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Car  jeo  tqs  toU  tel  choie  dire, 
Qui  mult  est  de  bone  matire : 
Le  prior  Guillame  me  prie, 
De  I'iglise  Sainte  Marie 
De  Keneilleworth  en  Ardenne, 
Qui  porte  le  jdIus  haute  penne 
De  charity  que  nuUe  igliae 
De  tut  le  realme  k  deviie, 
Que  jeo  mis  en  Romans  la  vie 
De  celui  qui  ot  nom  Tobie. 

It  is  a  poem  of  about  fourteen  hundred  lines^  com- 
mencing with  an  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  fall  of 
Adam.  The  author  here  introduces  Truth  and  Justicej 
Mercy  and  Peace^  in  the  presence  of  Ood^  the  two  former 
pleading  against  man  as  guilty  of  disobedience^  whilst  the 
other  two  solicit  his  pardon,  which  they  obtain  through 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 

The  second  poem  attributed  to  this  writer  by  the  abb^ 
de  la  Rue  is  entitled  Lesjoies  de  Noire  Dame,  a  very  com- 
mon subject  among  the  medieval  poets.  The  author,  in 
describing  the  birth  of  Christ,  gives  a  curious  account  of 
ancient  Rome,  of  its  temples,  theatres,  palaces,  and  innu- 
merable statues ;  and  he  thanks  God  that  in  our  island,  (of 
which  he  was  evidently  a  native,)  during  the  times  of  pa- 
ganism, they  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  night  between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  days  of  December,  as  being 
the  first  of  nights,  which  they  called  Modreniest,  and  which 
he  seems  to  consider  as  prophetically  shadowing  forth  the 
night  of  Christ's  birth. 

The  third  work  described  by  M.  de  la  Rue  is  a  disser- 
tation in  verse  on  the  three  words  smoke^  rain,  and  woman^ 
which,  according  to  Solomon,  drive  a  man  from  his  house ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  poem  that  it  was  composed  at  the 
suggestion  of  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln^  who  died  in 
1147. 
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Treif  mos  qui  Ae  lont  tiichai^es« 
Dont  j«o  me  i«i  tro|p  aUiigiei, 
Yus  dirai»  te  Toa  pkM  entendre* 
£t  ressamble  iit  boA  li  apnnidre* 
Mmtrft  m*a  Tereqiw  Aliiandre, 
Qui  autwit  com  la  M^maadre 
Aime  le  feu  et  la  cha&ri 
Aime  curtaiaie  et  Takur» 
Que  treis  ohoeea  el  aieole  eont 
Qui  a  home  mult  prant  mal  fbatf 
Et  le  chaoent  de  sa  meaon, 
Qu*il  ne  pact  en  nule  seson 
Maiudre  k  ele  ne  demorer, 
A  force  l*en  covient  aler. 

The  poem,  extending  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  linesj 
is  a  moralization  on  these  words. 

The  fourth  poem  enumerated  by  M.  de  la  Rue  is  a 
fabulous  history  of  the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the 
Magdalen  at  Marseilles. 

These  four  poems  are  contained  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris^  cited  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  as  No. 
2560 :  they  were  evidently  written  by  an  Englishman  ;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  for  what  reasons  they 
are  attributed  to  the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  We  are  equally  ignorant  whether  in  the 
manuscript  they  contain  the  name  of  Herman  or  of  Wil- 
liam,  for  M.  de  la  Rue  calls  our  poet  Guillaume  Herman. 

The  only  work  by  Herman  with  which  we  have  met,  is 
a  poem  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  lines  on  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  written  in  a  different  measure  and  style 
from  the  foregoing  poems,  and  filled  with  medieval  fictions. 
The  versification  of  this  poem  resembles,  in  metre  and  in 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  rhyme,  that  of  the  Sermon  of 
Guiscard  de  Beaulieu  and  of  the  earlier  metrical  romances. 
It  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall 
of  Lucifer — 

Cumena  de  Bapience  est  la  cremor  de  Diea, 
Ki  fist  ciel  et  tenre,  eve  et  feui  ea  ten  Ebreu, 
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AnfelM  fi«t  et  ar5liMgriet«  niilt  lei  ii^iti  ea  bill  In ; 
Nas  trnYom  en  eicrit  en  Latin  et  de  Ebreu, 
Partie  trebucha  ayal  en  enfemal  feu, 
Q«ant  U  Toldront  reguef  et  ioBr  1#  regne  k  Dieu. 

And  at  the  end  are  the  foUowmg  lines^ — 

On  Toil  i  tftt  parler»  ki  ii  lidt  la  efaaas^  > 
Jeo  ai  i  non  HermaMy  nan  ubliei  nnui  niiii« 
Jeo  Toil,  ma  bele  dame,  que  atens  ma  raisun» 
Prestre  mi  ordlnei,  tie  sen  mi  at  tb  hott. 
Ore  fai  ton  comamd,  fin^  ai  la  chanson. 

This  poem  is  found  in  MS.  Harl.  No.  222.  An  abridge 
ment  from  it  occurs  in  MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A.  xi.  foL  80, 
yo,  ending  with  the  two  lines^ — 

Ma  dame,  &  ton  honnr  fet  ay  feo  diaii^aim  i 

Jeo  ay  k  noon  ChermanSy  no  ublies  mye  moa  nowi. 

The  latter  part  of  Herman's  poem  is  also  found  in  MS. 
Harl.  No.  5234,  where  the  lines  quoted  above  stand  as 
foUowsy^ 

Ore  Toil  k  tai  parler  ki  ai  fait  le  cban^ ; 

Jo  ai  ji  num  Thomas,  ne  ubliez  pas  mun  nnm ; 

Yos  pri,  ma  bele  ande,  entendes  ma  reisan» 

Preatre  snl  ordenft,  U  serft  sol  et  tl  hum, 

Ore  al  fbt  tan  eommandement,  llnl  ay  ma  ohann^nn. 

In  the  Parisian  manuscript  quoted  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  the 
lines  appear  thus,— 

Jeo  ai  k  nom  Guillame,  n'oblies  pas  mon  nom, 
Prestre  sni  orden6,  tis  sers  et  tis  hom. 
Ore  ai  fait  ton  oomant,  rim6  ai  ma  chanaoo. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  different  persons  copied  out 
portions  of  Herman's  poem,  and  placed  their  own  nam^s 
to  them ;  and  the  Ahb6  de  la  Bue  is  altogether  in  error  in 
supposing,  from  the  occurrence  here  of  the  name  Ouil^ 
laume,  that  the  author's  real  name  was  Guillaume 
Herman. 
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In  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,*  we 
find  a  long  French  poetical  narrative  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cnpat  events  of  Scriptural  history,  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  apochryph&l  matter,  written  by  a  poet  of  the 
name  of  Herman:  it  is  entitled  Genesis.  The  writer, 
«ho  was  a  priest,  tells  qs  that  on  a  Christmas  day  he  had 
seized  a  brand  to  beat  one  of  his  clerks,  and,  not  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  hot,  burnt  his  own  hand.  The  wound 
festered,  and  he  had  nearly  lost  all  hope  of  recovery, 
when  he  dreamt  that  the  Vii^n  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  an  immediate  cure,  if  he  would  undertake  to 
translate  into  French  verse  the  portions  of  Scripture 
which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  He  said  that  he  had 
never  tried  the  craft  of  poetry,  hut  she  urged  him  to  make 
the  attempt  and  promised  him  her  assistance.  Herman 
soon  afterwards  recovered  his  health,  and  in  gratitude  he 
wrote  the  poem  of  which  we  are  speaking.  lu  this  poem 
Herman  tells  us  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  that  he  wasa 
native  of  Valenciennes — 

Signor,  or  mcoUs,  entend^i  Bia  niaon : 

Je  nc  TOi  di  pu  fable,  ne  no  to*  di  cuifon : 

Clen  lai,  poTrcs  de  miu,  li  aiii  monlt  poTRS  hOD, 

Nte  mi  dc  Valcncienn,  Herman  m'apiele  on. 

De  persons  Dei  core  ne  prend  s'eet  gnmde  ou  non ; 

De  petite  fontaine  tot  sod  saol  boit-on, 

Tot  ce  di-je  por  voir,  je  mil  moult  petit  turn, 

Canonei  loi  et  pitatiB  per  grant  declioii. 

If  this  he  the  same  Herman  who  wrote  the  poems 
described  above,  it  is  probable  that  he  quitted  his  native 
country  to  settle  in  England  or  Normandy,  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  most  of  his  poems  are  found  in  manuscripts 
written  in  our  island.    The  writer  of  the  article  on  Herman 
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in  the  Histoire  Litt^rure  de  France,*  who  describes  this 
poem,  thinks  that  its  author  tired  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  more  than 
one  poet  of  the  name.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Genesis, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  M,  I^eroux  de  Lincy,  the 
scribe  has  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  poem  a  remarkably 
wild  and  incoherent  poetical  legend,  in  a  different  measure 
of  verse,  relating  to  the  Vila's  parentage,t  but  there 
appears  no  good  reason  for  attributing  it  to  the  same 
writer. 

Saint  Palaye,  as  cited  in  the  Histoire  Litt^nure  de 
France,  gives  a  list  of  several  other  works  attributed  to 
Herman,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  grounds.  The 
abb£  de  la  Rue  attributes  also  to  Herman,  without  stating 
any  reasons  for  this  appropriation,  a  poem  on  the  Sibyls, 
commencing  with  the  lines, — 

II  fbrent  dia  Sibilra, 

Ki  orent  en  Inr  lie 
Etpijt  de  propbetie, 
Et  Duncioient  it  U  gtat 
De  IcDT  11 


And  he  says  that  it  is  stated  in  this  poem  that  the  em- 
press Matilda,  who  had  recommended  the  subject  to  the 
author,  died  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  composing 
it,  which  would  fix  it  to  the  year  1167.  But  unfor- 
tunately little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  M.  de  la  Rue,  unless  they  have  been  compared 
with  the  sources  firom  which  they  are  sud  to  be  derived. 

*  Hilt.  Lit.  de  Fnnee,  ton,  xriii.  p.  830. 

t  An  abetnct  of  thii  legend  wiU  be  fonnd  in  the  Hiit.  Lit.  M  jott  quoted, 
and  in  M.  Ijeronz  de  lAaej't  liTre  des  L^genda,  p.  24. 
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HUGH  DE  RUTLAND. 

According  to  M.  de  la  Rue^  Hugh  de  Rutland  dwelt  at 
Credenhill  in  Cornwall.  He  appears  to  have  lived  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  for,  in  excusing  his 
own  fictions  by  charging  Walter  Mapes  with  the  same 
fault,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  his  contemporary,  so  that 
he  must  have  written  soon  after  Mapes  had  published  the 
romances  of  the  Round  Table. 

Ke  mettez  mie  tout  8ur  mei, 
8«iil  at  Mi  pM  d«  mcntir  rart, 
Walter  Map  reaet  bian  ta  part. 
Ed  mendre  afaire  mut  suTent 
^Un  bien  rainable  hom  naespreUt ; 
Neparquanty  k  la  mait  anteate, 
Ne  quia  paa  ke  aal  da  nv  mente. 

Hugh  de  Rutland  places  the  scene  of  his  stories  in 
Italy,  and  introduces  some  of  the  celebrated  names  of 
ancient  fable  under  a  very  strange  medieval  garb.  His 
b^M  known  poem  is  the  Romance  of  Ipomedon,  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A. 
Yii.  fol.  S7,  r^),  and  extending  to  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand  lines.*  Like  the  other  writers  of  the  same  class,  Hugh 
pretends  that  his  book  is  translated  from  the  Latin,'*— 

Moult  me  menrail  de  ces  clers  lagei 
Ky  entesdent  pluinrft  laogagea, 
K'il  out  lesf^  oeste  estorie, 
Ke  nus  ne  out  en  memorie. 
Na  di  pas  q'il  bien  ne  dit, 
Cil  qi  en  Latin  Tad  detcrit ; 


*  An  early  English  metrical  Tersion  of  this  romance  is  printed  in  Weber's 
Metrical  Romances,  toI.  ii.  p,  281. 
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Mes  plus  i  ad  leis  ke  lettrtt , 
Si  li  Latin  n'est  tranilatet, 
Gaires  n*i  erent  entendaBS. 
For  ^eo  roil  (fire  en  Romant 
A  plus  breremeat  que  jeo  saum. 
Si  entendrunt  clerc  et  lai. 
Hue  de  Rotelande  nus  dit, 
Ky  OMt  attorie  bom  deaent, 
Ky  de  lAtin  vol  Roman»  fere* 
Ke  loi  deit  rem  k  mal  retrere 
S*il  ne  poet  tvz  des  oeli  garder> 
De  t«t  en  tut  U  tto»  fonner. 

The  author's  name  appears  again  at  the  end  of  the 
poem : — 

Ceste  estoire  vus  ai  desclose, 
Hue  8*en  test  e  se  repose, 
Qoe  de  Rotelaade  dit, 
£  TUi  mustre  par  cest  escnt, 
Ke  unkes  p«f  oel  tena  ne  fat  mez, 
Ne  chevaler  ne  clerc  lettrez, 
Ki  del  tut  tens  faire  son  bon 
Amast  cum  flat  Ipomcdon. 

Ipomedon  k  tos  amans 
Mande  lalu  en  oeet  Romani 
Par  cest  Hue  de  Rotelande 
De  par  le  Deu  de  amur  cnmande, 
D^  ore  mH  lealment  amtr 
8enz  tricberie  e  seox  fknser,  &g. 

Ipomedon,  according  to  the  romance,  was  the  son  of 
Hermogenesy  king  of  Apulia :  he  becomea  enamoured  of 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Calabria,  and  after  many  chi« 
valroua  adventiures  wins  her  for  his  wife.  After  the  pub* 
lication  of  this  romance,  Hugh  de  Rutland  composed  a 
second,  entitled  the  romance  of  Prothesilaus,  which  forma 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  The  author  tells  ua,  that 
he  thought  it  shameful  to  remain  idle,  and  he  therefore  had 
no  sooner  completed  his  first  work  than  he  began  the  new 
one — 

Hue  dt  Rotelande  dit. 
Qui  traiter  roTolt  oeat  escrit ; 
Cil  qui  raisun  et  bien  enttnt, 
Ne  doit  reposer  longuement, 
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Ains  jort  et  noiz  et  tuz  terns 
Ses  oyres  montrer  et  son  sens ; 
Kar  por  repos  ne  per  paresce 
Ne  Tendra  jk  horn  ^  haltesce. 

Ipomedon  has  two  sons^  Danaus  and  Prothesilaus^  who 
share  his  estates  after  his  death ;  but  the  latter  is  deprived 
of  his  portion  by  his  brother.  The  marvellous  adventures 
of  Prothesilaus^  before  he  recovers  his  heritage^  form  the 
subject  of  this  second  romance,  of  which  a  manuscript  is 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  la  Rue,  extends  to  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand lines. 


THOMAS. 

Another  writer  of  Romances  of  this  age  is  known  only 
by  the  name  of  Thomas,  and  has  been  the  object  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  his  his- 
tory, but  he  was  the  author  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  our  earlier  literature,  the  romance  of  Horn 
and  that  of  Tristan.  The  most  perfect  copy  of  the 
romance  of  Horn  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
public  Ubrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Ff.  6.  17), 
which  however  unfortunately  wants  a  leaf  or  two  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  two  other  manuscripts 
are  mere  fragments,  one  in  the  Harleian  Library  (No. 
527)>  which  contains  the  conclusion,  the  other  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Douce,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary 
at  Oxford.  The  author's  name  is  found  in  the  following 
lines  in  the  body  of  the  poem, — 

Seignnrs,  oi  avez  le  vers  del  parchemin» 
Cam  le  bers  Aaluf  est  veaaz  ^  la  fin ; 
Mestre  Thomas  ne  volt  qu*il  seit  mis  'k  decliD» 
K*il  ne  die  de  Horn  le  raiUant  orphelin. 
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and  again  at  the  conclusion^ — 

Tomas  n'en  dirrat  plus :  iu  auiem  chanterit. 

The  writer  of  the  French  romance  of  King  Waldef,  now  in 
the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Fhillipps^  composed  in  the 
thirteenth  century^  distinctly  states  that  the  Romance  of 
Horn  had  been  transkted  from  an  English  original,  which 
was  previously  suspected  from  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  A  short  romance  of  Horn,  in  English 
verse,  certainly  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  is  still 
preserved  in  three  manuscripts,  and  was  printed  from  one 
of  them  by  Ritson.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this,  in  an 
older  form,  may  have  been  the  groundwork  of  Thomas's 
Anglo-Norman  poem.  The  story  is  well  known  by  this 
English  version,  and  by  a  somewhat  more  modem  one 
preserved  in  the  celebrated  Auchinlech  MS.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  romance  of  Horn  is  written  in  the  same  long 
lines,  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  rhymes,  which  dis- 
tinguish many  of  the  early  metrical  romances.*  The 
account  given  by  Horn  of  his  own  parentage,  extracted 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.,  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Mis  peres  fod  vaa  ben,  Taillant  horn  durementy 
Aalof  ad  h  nnm,  si  ma  geste  ne  meat ; 
En  Suddene  fa  nex,  si  la  temtlongementy 
Reis  Silauf  le  troya,  si  1'  norrit  bonement. 
Apr^  fa  koneUy  par  Dea  comandement» 
Qa'il  iert  de  geste  real  descenda  yeirement. 
Newu  fa  Baderoof,  de  sa  fiUe  al'cors  gent, 
Goldeborc  out  k  nam  i  son  baptismement. 
Ne  sai  si  one  oistes  de  reis  tel  parlement ; 
Pras  e  hardi  forent,  de  bon  contenement, 
Des  anmes  ait  mere!  li  rds  omnipotent. 

Qaant  qoe  fad  konea  ke  Aalof  fad  bien  n^, 
Qa*il  fa  nefs  fiaderoof  le  bon  e  I'alos^, 
Ki  iert  sar  Alemaans  enperere  dam^, 


*  An  analysis  of  this  romance  (from  the  Cambridge  MS.)  by  the  writer  of 
the  present  Tolamey  will  be  found  in  the  Foreigu  Quarterly  Review,  yol.  zri. 
pp.  133—141. 
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Dune  li  ad  reii  Silans  ptr  grant  amur  don^ 
Une  fiUe  qa*il  out,  le  tU  out  colori, 
B  9voe  li  dona  aprds  wA  ran  regii^, 
D'ioett  dimt  joe  tus  di  sui  jo«  joins  •  led. 

Of  the  romance  of  Tristan^  by  Thomas,  a  few  firagmenta 
ooly  are  preserved.  One  of  these,  contained  in  a  manu* 
script  belonging  to  Mr.  Douce,  and  printed  in  M.  Michel'a 
Collectioni  had  already  furnished  the  name  of  the  author, 
who  just  before  refers  to  a  still  older  authority,  whom  be 
umes  Breri — 

Quant  ot  afol^  Kaberdin 
Par  cest  plaie  e  par  cest  mal, 
Envdad  Tristran  GuTcraal 
Bn  Sn^terrc  pur  Yaolt. 
Thomas  i^o  granter  ne  volt, 
E  si  Tolt  par  raisnn  mnstrer 
Qua  i^  na  p«t  paa  estcer. 

TristABy  Tol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Anotlier  fragment  of  Thomases  Tristan,  which  has  been 
printed  from  a  manuscript  in  a  private  collection  but  has 
not  yet  been  published,  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
poem  2  Thomas  there  speaks  of  himself  as  the  author,  and 
dedicates  his  poem  to  all  true  lovers,  for  whose  comfort  and 
consolation  he  says  that  it  was  composed. 

Tamas  fine  <;{  sun  escrit : 
A  tuz  amans  salux  i  dit,  e/c. 

The  Tristan  of  'Riomas  appears  to  have  been  the  ground* 
work  of  the  greater  part  of  what  was  written  upon  this 
hero  in  subsequent  times.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
author  was  the  Thomas  von  Britanic,  from  whose  French 
poem  Godfrey  of  Strasburg,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
professes  to  have  translated  the  romance  of  Tristan  into 
German  verse.*  An  English  metrical  translation  was 
made  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the 

*  See  for  further  remarks  on  tliis  subjaot  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of 
Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry  (1840),  vol.  i,  pp.95— 119. 


fonrteentii  century»  the  writer  of  vhich  al$o  refers  to 
Tbomee  ae  hU  original  authority»  but  he  bae  eridently 
lallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  Thomas  of  the  French 
romance  to  have  been  Thomas  of  ErcUdoune»  a  name 
which  happened  to  be  then  popular  in  certain  metrical 
prophecies  relating  chiefly  to  the  Scottish  wars. 

I  wu  at  ErtheldooHf 

Wilh  Tomas  spak  j  thiure ; 
Ther  herd  y  rede  in  roane, 

Who  Triatrem  gat  and  bare, 
Who  was  king  with  croun, 

And  who  him  fosterd  jare, 
And  who  was  bold  baroon 

Ab  thair  elders  ware 
M  jsfe* 
Tomas  telles  in  tonn 

avfaUrait  m  thai  wirt* 


English  romance  is  preserved  in  the  Auehinlech  MS. 
at  EcUnbuTgh,  and  was  published  (not  very  aecurately)  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  formed  some  rery  wrong  notions 
as  to  its  history. 

The  romance  of  Tristan  by  Thomas»  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  is  written  in  a  difi- 
ferent  measure  and  style  from  the  romance  of  Horn»  as  wiU 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  descriptive  of  the  city  of 
London  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Londres  est  mult  riche  <^t^, 
Melior  B*ad  en  crlsticBt^, 
Flat  TtiUantt»  m  nsehi  ««tos» 
Melf  ganaraie  de  gent  preiste* 
Molt  aimentlargetce  e  honnr, 
Cnnteineot  set  par  grant  bald«r. 
Le  reeo?r«r  Mt  da  Eng^eterre, 
A^ant  dlloc  ne  Testnet  qoerre, 
Al  p£  del  mnr  li  cart  Tamise» 
FUr  U  vent  la  marchandise 
JH  totes  les  [terras]  qpi  sontf 
U  marcheant  cristien  Tunt. 
Li  l^oiBS  i  Biut  de  frwt  engui« 
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M.  de  la  Rue  ascribes  to  this  trouvere  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  however  is  nothing  more  than 
the  poem  on  that  subject  by  Herman,  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  attached  to  it* 

Bdiiion, 

The  Poetical  Romances  of  Tristan ,  in  French,  in  Anglo-Norman,  and 
in  Greek,  composed  in  the  xii.  and  xiii.  centuries,  edited  by  Francisque 
Michel.    London,  1835,  2  yoIs.  Timo. 


PHILIP  DE  REIMES. 

The  abb^  de  la  Rue  supposes  this  trouvere  to  have  been 
of  one  of  the  English  families  known  by  the  name  of  de 
ReimeSf  de  Raimes,  or  de  Rames  (de  Ramis),  who  had 
extensive  possessions  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  identify  him.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  metrical  romances,  the  scene  of  one  of  which  is  laid 
in  Scotland,  that  of  the  other  in  England.  The  first  of 
these  is  entitled  la  Manekine ;  its  subject  is  a  story  very 
popular  in  different  forms  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Hungary;  being  con- 
demned unjustly  to  be  burnt,  she  is  saved  by  the  steward, 
who,  placing  the  damsel  in  a  boat  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  provisions,  commits  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  She 
is  carried  by  the  waves  to  Scotland,  the  king  of  which 
country  marries  her.  But  she  there  becomes  an  object  of 
hatred  to  her  mother«>in^law,  and  when,  during  the  absence 
of  the  king,  she  is  confined  and  letters  are  written  to  him 
announcing  her  safe  delivery  of  a  son,  the  queen-mother 

*  See  before,  p.  335  of  the  present  volome. 
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substitutes  others^  by  means  of  which  the  young  queen  is 
adjudged  to  be  burnt.  The  steward  of  Scotland  also  saves 
her,  and  she  is  again  committed  in  a  boat  to  the  waves. 
The  king,  on  his  return,  discovers  the  treason  of  his  mo- 
ther and  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  wanders  seven  years  in 
search  of  the  latter,  and  at  length  discovers  her  at  Rome, 
where  her  father  also  unexpectedly  arrives,  and  the  ro« 
mance  ends  in  a  general  reconciliation* 

In  the  introduction  to  this  romance,  Philip  speaks  with 
diffidence  of  his  own  powers  of  versification,  and  uses  the 
term  leonime,  which  has  very  much  puzzled  the  writers  on 
this  subject,  and  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 

Et  Be  je  ne  Bui  lionime, 
Menrdllier  ne  B*en  doit  mie  { 
Car  molt  petit  sal  de  dergie, 
Ne  onqaeB  maia  rime  ne  fia ; 
Mala  ore  m'en  aui  entremia 
Pour  ^ou  que  vraie  eat  la  matere 
Dont  je  Yoel  ceate  rime  fere, 
M*il  n'eat  mie  droia  c*on  ae  taiae 
De  ramembrer  coae  qui  plaiae. 

It  would  appear  by  this  that  the  Roman  de  la  Manekine 
was  our  author's  first  metrical  composition.  He  shows 
himself  however  in  this  poem  superior  to  many  of  the 
trouv^res  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  there  are  some 
touches  of  good  poetry  in  his  descriptions.  He  thus  de^ 
scribes  the  month  of  May  :~ 

Ce  fu  en  la  douce  aaiaon» 
Que  li  rouaaignol  ont  raiaon 
De  chanter  pour  le  tana  joli. 
Que  li  pr^  sont  Tert  et  flouri» 
Et  11  Tergi^  cargi^  de  fruit ; 
Que  la  bele  roae  eat  en  bruit, 
Dont  lea  damea  font  lea  capiauB, 
Dont  li  amant  font  leur  aviaua ; 
Que  I'erbe  Tert  eat  rcTenue, 
Qui  par  la  froidure  eat  perdue : 
Caactina  oiaiaua  en  ton  latin 
Cute  douccmeat  «u  matiB 
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Pour  1a  saiioB  qui  estnoTelo. 
Toute  riens  adont  le  rerele, 
Q«e  k  joit  maiwf— if  Mwiit. 
14  oiiitl  }m  iMiPM  le^vtiiti 
Qui  eo  jrvr  erent  espanei. 
Oh  keurent  karoler  cet  gareet, 
Bcairta»  Jfarol,  Miifvefoa? 
Ato0c  el«f  ont  Bobe^on» 
Et  Colinet  et  Jelianet ; 
Fttia  t'en  TOttC  ««bof  ««  miiget. 
Capiaof  font  dt  wmntt  vaaiera, 
An^oU  que  reriegnent  «rriere. 
Bdet  Bont  let  nuit  et  U  Jour 
A  ^nm  foi  BMiiiitaitnt  «■Mr. 

Philip's  other  Romance^  that  of  Blonde  of  Oxford  and 
John  of  Dammartin,  is  wrilleti  in  the  same  styla^  and  is 
peculiarly  interesting  as  a  pictore  of  baronial  manners  in 
England  in  the  twelfth  century.  John  is  a  youth  who 
leaves  his  father's  houaehold  and  hia  natire  country,  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  arrives  in  England,  and  enters  the 
service  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  of  whose  daughter  Blonde 
he  becomes  enamoured.  A  ecmiiiderable  portion  of  the 
poem  is  occupied  with  their  lore  adventures^  and  the 
difficoltitt  into  which  they  are  led  in  their  endeavours  to 
ocmoeal  Uiem.  At  length  the  earl  of  Oxford  affiances  his 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Gloueester,  to  escape  whidi  match 
she  leaves  home  with  her  lover,  and  they  fly  to  France* 
Tliey  a»  vigorously  pursued  by  the  earl  of  Obuoester^ 
but,  after  various  adventures,  a  general  reoonciUation  is 
effected  by  the  interference  of  the  French  monarch,  and 
Blonde  is  married  to  John,  who  is  made  count  of  Dam- 
martin.  These  two  romances  are  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

Roman  de  la  Manekine,  par  PhUippe  de  RdmeSi  •  •  •  public  par  Fran* 
cisqtie  Michel.    Imprim^  i  Puia  pour  le  Bannatjne  Clob*   mdcccxl.  4to. 

The  Romance  of  Blonde  of  Oxford  and  Jehan  of  Dammartm,  by  Philippe 
de  ReimeB,  edited  by  Le  Rons  do  lincj,  I^adon  t  piinted  for  the  Camden 
Society.  4to, 
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MAURICE  AND  PETER  DE  CRAON. 
lUSNAUD  DE  HOILANDE. 

Among  the  song-writen  of  this  period  we  find  two 
Englishmen,  father  and  son^  named  Maurice  and  Peter  de 
Craon,  of  a  family  which  came  into  our  island  with  William 
the  Conqueror^  and  was  settled  in  LinocdniAire.  Maurice 
de  Craon^  who  had  considerable  estates  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  seems  to  have  been  in  &TOur  at  the  court  of 
Henry  11.,  who  made  him  in  117^  governor  of  Ancenis; 
he  appears  the  same  year  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
act  of  pacification  between  the  king  and  his  children ;  and 
in  1177>  be  was  appointed  with  the  bishops  of  Manij 
Nantesy  and  Perigueux,  to  judge  any  disputes  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  treaty  between  Henry  II.  and  king 
Louis  of  France.  He  died  in  1216,  and  his  son  Peter  had 
then  livery  of  the  estates  in  Surrey.* 

A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains 
two  songs  by  Maurice  and  Peter  de  Craon»  The  first 
stansa  of  the  song  by  Maurioe  de  Craon  will  give  the  best 
notion  of  its  style  of  composition. 


Al  «atnoit  4el  imu  tenHiae 

Del  tans  nouvely 
Que  naist  la  flours  en  Vesplnei 

Jst  ^0t  oieel 
vBaoteiit  pami  n  ganduie 

Sen  et  oeli 
Dent  me  noiant  amonrs  flue 

D*«n  tres  dous  mal, 
Qxaar  je  ne  pens  k  riens  al 
Fen  U  A  met  osers  s'aclkie. 


*  These  particulars  were  collected  by  the  abb^  4e  la  Roe» 
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In  the  first  stanza  of  the  song  attributed  to  Peter  de 
Craon^  he  speaks  of  having  derived  the  faculty  and  privi- 
lege of  singing  of  love  from  his  ancestors^  as  though  his 
father  and  himself  were  not  the  only  poets  of  the  family: — 

Fine  amours  claimme  en  moi  par  hiretage 
Droit :  a'eft  raiaonii  qnar  blen  etloianment 
L*ont  tend  de  Creon,  lor  aage, 
Li  bon  seigneur,  qui  tindrent  ligement 
Pris  et  valour  et  tout  enseignement, 
S*en  chanterent,  et  je  tout  ensement 
Vueill  que  de  chant  et  d'amour  lor  retraie, 
Et  del  seurplus  me  met  en  sa  manaie 
De  cuer,  de  cors,  et  d'amour  et  de  viei 
Com  i  ma  douce  droite  seignourie. 

A  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  also  contains  songs  of 
Maurice  de  Craon,'^  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  song  last  quoted^  which  is 
there  attributed  to  Maurice  and  not  to  Peter. 

The  above  specimens  will  give  a  notion  of  the  style  of 
the  numerous  song-writers  of  this  age.  Most  of  them 
were  natives  of  France^  and  appear  to  have  had  no  intimate 
connection  with  this  country ;  but  a  song  recentiy  disco- 
vered among  some  old  documents  of  a  totally  different 
nature^t  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Re- 
NAUD  DE  HoiLANDE^  probably  a  native  of  that  district  of 
Lincolnshire^  who  perhaps  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  song 
attributed  to  this  writer. 

Si  tost  c*amis  entant  a  ben  amery 

Prant  garde  amours,  si  doit  merchi  aToir, 

Qui  se  garde  pora  a  cell  donner 

Qni  send  Pa  si  qu'il  i  doit  paroir* 
Per  ({ou  ai-jou  tel  Yoloir 

*  See  Keller*s  Romyartf  p.  259,  where  the  song  alluded  to  is  printed 
at  length  firom  the  Vatican  MS. 

t  This  song  is  printed  in  the  Anecdota  Literariaf  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  yolumei  p.  88. 
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Qne  je  ne  Toel  mie 

Que  ma  dame  eust  m*amie 

Est^  lon  que  je  lerl 

Pour  autre  tour,  t'ettre  pooit  end. 

Bdition. 

Chaniont  de  Maurice  et  de  Pierre  de  Craon,  poetet  Anglo-Normandi  da 
lii*  fUcle,  public    •    •    par  G.  S,  Trebatieii*  Caeoi  1843.  Square  12"*. 


SIMON  DU  FRESNE. 

We  only  know  the  age  of  this  poet  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  haying  been  the  friend  of  Giraldus  Cam* 
brensis,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  Latin  epigrams.  He 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  canon  of  Hereford  cathedral. 
His  name  is -attached  in  a  rather  singular  manner  to  a 
French  metrical  abridgment  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  middle  ages^  the  treatise  De  Consolatione  of 
Boethius^  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.*' 
At  the  conclusion  it  is  stated^ — 

Idl  ke  cete  Romanie  fit. 
Sun  noun  en  cete  Romanxe  miit» 
Bill  ett  en  Tint  primere  Ters, 
Ceo  poet  Tcr  ke  ett  ders. 

And  accordingly  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty 
lines  (allowing  for  what  appear  to  be  misreadings  of  ihe 
scribe)  make  the  words^  Simun  du  Freme  mtfini^  ^^  Simon 
du  Fresne  made  me  :'^ — 

5olai  dune  et  tolt  ire 
/oett  Romanic,  ke  od  lire 
Unit  porte  en  id  grant  deport, 
Vtk  cflcriit  est  de  grant  confort 
JVe  deit  home  conuatre  ben 
X>e  rarer  pur  perdre  ren, 

*  MS»  R^«  ^  B.  XIV.  fol.  6a,  T*. 
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De  Taltre  part  pur  reii  ke  seit 
PhM  joiiis  estre  ne  deit. 
^Ifl  eat  ke  pur  wal  aTolr 
ifen  Toit  Joier  a  doldr, 
En  poi  de  hure  Ttt  et  Tent, 
Li  sages  homme  plet  ne  tent. 
iV*ett  arefar  fon  chMe  Teine» 
S  ke  aTeir  atvr  se  peine, 
Afult  le  quert  od  grant  dolur, 
E  tut  le  part  a  chef  de  tur. 
FoU  est  ke  aveir  desirei 
/a  ne  serra  sanx  martyre, 
SwoM  in  ne  aerra  nrt, 
Tant  11  corra  penser  «are. 

A  more  correct  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Douce  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  poem  is  there 
entitled  the  Romance  of  Dame  Fortune.  M.  de  la  Rue 
appears  to  us  to  have  judged  somewhat  too  partially  of 
the  style  of  this  poem. 

Simon  du  Fresne  also  wrote  epigrams  and  short  poems 
in  Latin,  a  few  of  which  are  preserved  in  manuscripts  at 
Lambeth  palace  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  They  appear  to  have  been  mostiy 
written  in  defence  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  against  the 
attacks  of  some  of  his  poetical  detractors,  such  as  Adam 
of  Dore.*  An  epigram  by  Simon  du  Fresne,  addressed 
to  Giraldus,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  E.  v.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Giraldus  as  not  having  yet  been 
made  a  bishop,  which  justifies  us  in  pladng  this  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  L 

*  See  Tanner,  who  foUowi  Leland  in  entering  this  writer  rather  absurdly 
under  the  name  of  Simon  Aihi,  In  Latin  hi«  French  name  is  translated  De 
Vriueino, 
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NIOELLUS  WIREKER. 

Nigellus  Wireker,  as  this  writer  is  generally  called,'^ 
held  the  office  of  pnecentor  in  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  one  of  the  more  remarkable  literary  men  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Although  a  monk  himself  he 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  corruptions  which 
characterized  the  monastic  orders,  and  which  had  crept 
into  every  part  of  the  church.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  whose  character  ap- 
pears to  have  been  blackened  by  the  monkish  hbtorians 
because  he  was  hostile  to  their  order.  The  writings  of 
Nigellus  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  popularity  in  subse- 
quent times,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts of  them  still  existing. 

The  earliest  productions  of  Nigellus  now  known  appear 
to  be  some,  short  pieces  of  Latin  verse  preserved  at 
the  beginning  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xix.)  The  first  of  these  com- 
mences with  a  fanciful  play  on  his  own  name  and  on  that  of 
Honorius  prior  of  Canterbury,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  written  between  1186,  when  he  was  elected  to  that 
office,  and  1188,  when  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Rome. 

In  qoMcimqae  maaiiB  perrenerit  itie  Ubdhif » 
Dicat»  in  «terna  requietcat  pace  Nifellua. 
Si  quid  in  hoc  modioo  quod  te  juTet  esse  UbaUo 
Contigerit,  dicas,  tit  Inx  tttema  NigeUo. 


*  No  early  authority  is  adduced  for  the  surname  of  Wireker,  so  £iir  as 
we  are  aware.  JacobttsThomasius  published  a  Disputatio  dt  NigeUo  Wire- 
kero,  Lips.  1679.    See  Tanner. 
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HDJafl  qnisquii  erifl  conspector  forte  libelli, 
Die  ita,  Christe  Jhetu  mi«eri  miserere  Nigelli. 
Factorii  memor  et to  to!  siC|  parve  libelle, 
Sttpius  et  dices,  ViTas  sine  fine,  Nigelle. 
Ecdesiae  Christi  nobilitatis,  Honori, 
Non  onus  es,  sed  honos»  decns  et  decor,  aptus  honori ; 
Jure  tibi  quod  habes  dat  honor  de  nomine  nomen, 
Nomen  honoris  habes,  cum  nomine  nominis  omen. 
Nomen  honoris  habes,  quo  debes  jure  Tocari, 
Quo  tua  facta  magis  quam  fata  dedere  beari* 
Nomen  honoris  habes,  sed  ftctis  nomen  honoras, 
Nominis  interpres  de  nomine  ftcta  coloras; 
Dumque  studes  fieri  populi  quod  diceris  ore, 
Facta  docent  quia  es,  quantus,  quam  dignus  honore. 
Non  vacat  hoc  igitur  quod  Honorius  ipse  Tocaris, 
Ez  re  nomen  habesi  quod  diceris  esse  probaris. 

In  another  of  these  short  pieces^  Nigellus  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Honorius.  They  are  followed  by  a  longer  poem^ 
in  good  Latin  elegiacs^  on  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin^ 
which  are  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  author. 

Two  other  manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  Library^  Julius 
A.  VII.  (fol.  58,  yo,)  and  Cleopatra  B.  in.  (fol.  112,  r®,) 
contain  copies  of  a  poem  by  the  same  Nigellus,  which 
commences  with  the  following  description  of  Spring,  no 
xinfayourable  specimen  of  this  writer's  metrical  powers : — 

Postquam  tristis  hyems  zephyro  spirante  reoessit, 

Grando,  nives,  plnviae  consuluere  fogie. 
Terra  parens  florum  yires  rediyira  resumpsit, 

Ezeruitque  caput  eihilarata  suum, 
Ver  caput  atque  comes  sestatis  in  otia  curas 

Laxat,  et  ablato  frigore  flore  nitet. 
Yemat  fronde  nemus,  Testitur  gramine  tellus, 

Veris  odoriferi  spirat  ubique  yapor. 
Quicquid  hyems  hyemisque  grafes  rapuere  ministri, 

Redditit  «statis  gratia  Tere  noro. 
Veris  ad  imperium  surgens  statione  soluta, 

Clansa  sub  «stiTo  carcere  cedit  hyems. 
Flante  levi  zephyro  dum  yer  lascivit  in  herbas, 

^stas  multiplici  flore  maritat  humum. 
Temporis  atque  loci  fade  redeunte  serena, 

Saltibus  et  silyii  redditur  exul  avis ; 
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Qiueque  dia  tiloit  philomena  silentU  solvit. 

Voce  sua  redimens  Terba  negata  sibi. 
Cajui  ad  exemplum,  sterili  torpore  remoto, 

Morem  temporibua  qui  gerit  ipse  sapit. 

It  appears  by  the  concluding  lines^  that  this  poem  was 
dedicated  to  William  de  Longchamp^  soon  after  he  was 
raised  to  the  chancellorship  in  1190.  The  writer  addresses 
his  book  in  Leonines : — 

Si  mihi  credideris  nulla  ratione  moreris, 

Perfides  leriter  hoc  breritatis  iter ; 
Nee  timeas  enset»  quia  seu  statuant  Elyensea 

Prselia,  dwt  joci  sint  ibi  more  loci, 
Prsesule  tutus  eris,  vita  TOtoque  frueris, 

Legafcnsque  tibi  non  erit  bostis  ibi, 
Nee  canoellatufl,  sed  ab  ipso  canonicatus 

Jure  rererteris,  sioque  perennis  eris. 

This  short  poem  appears  to  be  merely  an  introduction  to 
a  prose  treatise  on  the  corruptions  in  tjie  church  which 
follows  it  in  the  manuscript  last  mentioned,  and  which  is 
addressed  likewise  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.*  In  this  tr^eatise, 
Nigellus  speaks  of  the  bishop  in  the  most  flattering  termsj 
and  addresses  him  as  an  enlightened  reformer  of  thcjabuses 
of  the  age.  He  describes  the  disorders  which  had  /crept 
into  the  church  during  the  preceding  i^ign,  and  illus- 
trates his  observations  by  anecdotes  which  add  consider- 
ably to  the  value  of  the  book,  which  has  never  been  printed. 
The  following  extract  will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written. 

Longe  autem  aUter  alteii  oonUifit»  Rege  Henrico  in  finibus  Vallise  cam 
ezerdtu  agente,  rumor  sulnto  ad  /nriam  perlatns  est  quod  dericus  quidam 
diTes  valde  diem  idausisset  eztremum.  Uabebat  autem  idem  multas  eccle- 
sias  pretiosas,  unam  tamen  pretiofiorem  inter  alias.  Quo  audito,  dericus 
quidam  qui  inter  alios  gratiam  in  oculis  regis  ampliorem  iuTenisse  gloriaLa- 
tur,  surrezit  ydodter  et  petiit  a  rege  litteras  ad  abbatem  quendam  pro 

*  It  begins  witb  the  words,  "  Rererendo  patri  et  domino  Willelmo  Dei 
gratia  Eliensi  episcopo,  apostolic»  sedis  legato,  regni  Anglin  cancdlario, 
Cantuariensis  ecdesi»  fratrum  minimus  frater  Nigellus,  Teste  monachus; 
▼ita  peocator,  gradu  presbyter  sed  indignus.'^ 
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eecleria  pnedicU.    Qnibos  impetratb,  quia  abbas  ille  ad  qnem  spectabat 
donatio  octo  dierum  itinera  distabat  a  rege,  festinaTit  ne  alias  prsecorreret 
et  apprehenderet  braTium,  et  pneriperet  benedictionem.     Mutatis  igitnr 
non  semel  equitaturis  et  quibnsdam  interfectis,  ac  sociis  itineris  impotentio- 
ribos  obitnm  relictis«  bis  iiij<*'  dietas  fere  duobus  confecit.     Substitit  enim 
citra  locum  ubi  abbas  morabatur  .x.  miliaribus,  non  quia  ▼oluntas  progredi- 
endi  deficeret,  sed  virtus  proprisi  comitum  et  eqnorum  regionis  ignotv  error 
suspectus  et  nox  pro  parte  jam  exaeta  ulterius  progredi  probibebat.      Fati- 
gatus  autem  ex  itiaere,  et  tristior  effectus  audito  quod  eo  die  ecclesia  alter! 
esset  coUata,  acrius  coepit  «grotari,  versusque  ad  parietem  nee  cibum  nee 
consolationem  yoluit  accipere ;  unde  in  crastino  utroque  hdmine,  altero  prse 
fatigatione,  altero  prsc  anxietate  frustrari  desiderii,  deficiente,  abdormivit  in 
mortem.     Delatusque  est  ad  abbatiam,  et  abbati  ante  mortuus  nuntiatus  et 
expositus,  quam  ipse  causam  adventus  sui  exponeret ;  adhuc  Utters  regis 
facientes  pro  vivo  receoti  claudebantur  sigillo,  et  jam  mortuus  claudebatur 
sepulcro.     Priusque  scitum  est  quare  non  recederet,  qukm  cur  tam  subito 
adveniret ;  ante  passus  est  ruinam,  qukm  petitio  ejus  pateretur  repulsam. 
Nondum  abbas  regie  petitioni  abnuerat,  et  ipse  de  non  petendo  ulterius  jam 
satisdabat.      Si  mortuus  est  pro  ecclesia  quam  ita  ambierat,  non  est  causan- 
dus  rex,  qui  pro  derico  suo  scripsit,  neque  abbas  qui  rei  nescius  nee  concessit 
nee  negavit.     Imo  ipse  qui   in  deferenda  abbati  petitione  r^^  et  nimis- 
moratus  et  nimis  festinavit ;  sicque  dum  nimio  hiatu  anhelavit  ad  obtinendnni 
non  babita,  prius  babita  perdidit  quikm  obtineret  quod  optavit. 

The  most  remarkable  and  most  generally  known  of  the 
writings  of  Nigellus  is  the  Spectdum  StuUorumj  a  satire 
in  Latin  elegiacs  on  the  follies  of  his  age,  directed 
more  especially  against  the  corruptions  of  the  monastic 
orders.  This  poem  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  popularity 
during  the  middle  ages  7  many  copies  are  still  preserved 
in  manuscript,  and  it  was  frequently  printed  by  the  early 
printers,  who  however  fell  generally  into  the  error  of 
calling  the  author  VigeUus.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  a 
friend  named  William : — 

Suscipe  pauca  tibi  veteris,  Willdme,  Nigelli 

Scripts,  minus  sapido  nuper  arata  stylo : 
Hoc  modicum  noritatis  opus  tibi  mitto  legendum, 

Maxima  pars  animn  dimidiumque  mese. 

This  person  is  also  supposed  to  be  William  de  Longchamp 
bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  composed 
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at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.^  before  William 
was  raised  to  the  prelacy,  as  here  and  in  the  prose  prologue 
which  generally  accompanies  the  poem*  he  is  not  ad- 
dressed as  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank.  As  the  author  applies 
to  himself  the  term  vetusy  we  may  suppose  that  he  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  The  hero  of  this  singular  pro- 
duction is  an  ass  named  Brunellus,  who  is  introduced  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  condition,  and  ambitious  of  possess- 
ing a  longer  tail.  The  ass,  we  are  informed  in  the  prose 
abstract,  represents  the  monks  in  general,  who  were  always 
longing  after  some  new  acquisition  which  was  inconsis- 
tent with  their  profession.  Brunellus  consults  a  physician, 
Gralienus,  who  represents  to  him  the  folly  of  his  request, 
and  states  that  in  this  particular  king  Louis  of  France 
was  no  less  deficient  than  himself. 

In  titiilo  caudae  Franoorum  rex  Lndovicns 

Non  tibi  pnecdlit,  pootifioeBve  nii. 
Finniter  ergo  tene  quod  habes,  quia  conditionem 

De  fiuali  posies  damnificare  tiiam. 

Gralienus  proceeds  to  tell  a  fable  of  two  cows,  who  were 
caught  by  the  tails  in  the  ice  during  a  sudden  frost ;  but 
at  last  he  gives  him  a  receipt  to  make  his  tail  grow  longer, 
tod  sends  him  to  Salemum  to  obtain  the  ingredients. 
Brunellus  is  there  cheated  by  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
on  his  way  home  falls  into  other  misfortunes,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  loses  a  part  of  his  tail,  and  drowns  a  Cistercian 
monk  who  had  plotted  against  his  life.  Ashamed  to  return 
to  his  native  town  without  having  profited  by  his  journey, 
he  determines  to  visit  the  schools  to  study,  and  with 
this  object  he  proceeds  to  Paris.  On  the  way  he  maketl 
acquaintance  with  another  traveller,  named  Gerhardus^ 
who  is  repairing  to  Paris  with  the  same  object,  and  who 

*  Dilecto  sibi  in  Cbritto  et  semper  diligendo  fSratri  Guilbeljno  sans  Nigel* 
Ina  salutem  in  sumino  et  Tero  salatari. 
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tells  bim  the  story  of  a  priest's  son  and  a  cock^  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  danger  of  provoking  vengeful  sentiments  even 
in  those  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves.  At  length  they 
arrive  at  Paris,  and  Brunellus  associates  himself  with  the 
scholars  of  the  English  nation. 

Tblim  jam  paritor  gndicntw  plan  Kfermt, 

Fu^us  subeiint,  hospitiiimqiie  petont. 
Corpora  fena  qnies  recreat,  tenouqiie  dieta, 

Damna  recompensant  mensa  calizque  freqnena. 
Oaia,  catem,  nenros,  qan  vel  labor  aut  via  longa 

Quaaiarat,  refovent  balnea,  curat  qnies. 
Bmnelliuqae  libi  minuit,  crinesque  totondit, 

Indnit  et  tunica  se  mdiore  ana. 
Pezna  et  ablntns,  tandem  progreMos  in  orbem, 

Intrat  in  eoclesiam,  vota  precesque  fadt. 
Inde  icholas  adiens,  aecom  deliberat  utrom 

Ezpediant  potios  ista  Tel  ilia  aibi. 
Et  quia  nibtilea  lenau  considerat  Anglos, 

Flnribns  ex  caana  se  sodayit  eii. 
Moribus  egregii,  verbo  Tiiltaqae  Teniuti, 

Ingenio  poUent  ooniilioqae  Tigent. 
Dona  pluunt  popnlis,  et  detestantor  ayaroi ; 

Fercnla  mnltiplicant,  et  sine  lege  bibcmt 
Wetheii  et  drineheU,  nee  non  persona  secnnda, 

Hbc  tria  sunt  vitia  qun  oomitantur  eis. 
His  tribuB  ezoeptis,  nihil  est  quod  in  his  reprehendas ; 

H«c  tria  si  tollas,  cetera  cuncta  plaoent. 

Brunellus  proves  himself  an  unapt  scholar,  and  quits 
Paris  in  despair,  but  at  length  he  determines  on  enter- 
ing one  of  the  monastic  orders.  He  then  successively 
reviews  their  several  characters,  and  condemns  them  alL 
The  duties  of  the  templars  and  hospitallers  are  too  full  of 
danger  and  hardship;  the  monks  of  Cluny,  the  Cistercians, 
those  of  Orandmont,  the  Carthusians,  &c.  are  all  objected 
to  for  their  vices  or  their  absurdity.  The  secular  canons 
are  charged  with  reckless  profligacy. 

Hi  nihil  ezoipiunt,  nee  dicnnt  despiciendnm, 
Quicquid  in  obsequio  corporis  esse  potest. 

Illud  prKdpue  tamen  instituere  tenendum 
Omnibus  in  tota  poateritate  sua, 
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Lex  yetuB  ut  suasit,  ne  qnilibet  absque  ma  iH, 

£t  quod  quisque  snaa  poiait  habere  doaa. 
Hi  sunt  qui  mundnm  cum  flore  cadente  tenentes, 

Ne  cito  marcescat  sepe  rigare  student. 
Hi  sunt  qui  faciunt  quicquid  petulantia  carnia 

Imperat,  ut  yitiia  sit  via  pronasuis. 
Totus  inerrorem  mundus,  praeeuntibua  istis, 

Dudtur,  hi  pneeunt  pneeipiteaqme  ruunt. 

The  nuns  are  described  as  being  equally  faulty  with  the 
monks — 

Corpore  serpentes,  sirenes  Toce,  dracones 
Pectore,  Suaamia  smigmate,  corde  Paris. 

And  we  are  further  infonned  that — 

Nunquam  rizantur,  nisi  cum  locus  exigit,  aut  res  ; 

Sed  neque  percutiunt,  sit  nisi  causa  graTis. 
Hamm  sunt  qusedam  steriles,  quaedam  parientes, 

Virgineoque  tamen  nomine  cuncta  tegunt. 
Quae  pastoralis  baculi  dotatnr  honore, 

nia  quidom  melius  fertiliusque  parit. 
Vix  etiam  quseTis  sterilis  reperitur  in  illis, 

Donee  eis  setas  talia  posse  negaL 

Dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  monastic  orders,  Brunel- 
lus  resolves  to  form  a  new  sect  for  himself,  in  which  he 
joins  the  more  agreeable  characteristics  of  the  others. 
In  the  midst  of  his  reflections,  he  meets  his  old  adviser, 
Galienus,  tells  him  at  some  length  his  observations  on  the 
different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy  and  on  the  various 
classes  of  society,  and  advises  him  to  enter  his  new  order. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  speculations  Brunellus  suddenly 
falls  into  the  hands  of  his  master,  from  whom  he  had 
escaped  when  he  visited  Salemum,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
end  his  days  in  the  degraded  position  for  which  he  was 
originally  formed.  Thus  concludes  the  Speculum  StuUo- 
rum,  a  severe  satire  on  the  condition  of  society  in  the  age 
when  it  was  written. 

Several  other  tracts  are  ascribed  to  Nigellus  by  the  old 
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bibliographers,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  only  different 
titles  of  the  same  work.  The  poem  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
beginning  with  the  words.  Si  mihi  credider%$j  linguam  co^ 
hide,  is  nothing  more  than  John  of  Salisbury's  poetical 
introduction  to  the  PolycraHctu,  entitled  in  some  editions 
Euiheticus.  The  Disiinctiones  ngper  Novum  et  vetus  Te9~ 
tamenium,  the  Excerpiiones  ex  Guamerio  Gregoriano  super 
moralia  Johy  the  Glossm  in  Johannem,  which  are  given 
under  his  name  by  Leland  and  Bale,  appear  to  be  lost. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Speculum  Stultorum  was  printed  in  foUo,  without 

date,  and  is  now  yery  rare. 
Speculum  stultomm.    The  second  leaf  begins,  Indpit  epistola  yeteris  yigelli 

ad  Vuilhelmum  amicum  suum,  8cc,    Ends,  Explicit  speculum  stultomm. 

With  an  epigram  in  six  lines.  4to.  black  letter,  without  place  or  date, 

(Bnt.  Mu9,) 
Another  edition,  without  date  or  name  of  place,  in  black  letter,  was  printed 

in  the  fifteenth  oentuty. 
Liber  qui  Ititulatur  Bruoellus  in  speculo  stultomm.    Narratio  Galieni  de 

bruneta  et  bicorai.    Narratio  de  gaUo  et  querimonijs  galline.    Bninellns 

9uertit  se  ad  singUos  status  holm.     At  the  end, — Brunelli  in  speculo 

stultorum  Finis  adest  felidtur    In  imperiali  feHciq;  ciuitate  Coloniensi 

Anno  dominice   incamatiois   millesimo  quadringentesimo  nonageaimo 

noDO  die  vltima  Febraarij.  4to.  {Brit,  Mu$.) 
An  edition  in  small  4to,  was  printed  at  Paris,  J.  Petit,  1506. 
Nigaldi  Wiroker,  anglici  bardi,  Speculum  Stultomm.     Parisiis,  1601. 
Bi-unellus  Vigelli,  &  Vetula  Ovidii.  Sen :  opuscula  duo  Auctorum  Incert*- 

mm  :  Prius  quidem  Vigelli,  qui  fertur,  Speculum  Stultomm  ;  Posterius 

vero  Libri  tres  de  Vetula,  Ovidii,  falso  sic  dicti .  .  .  Anno  do  I3CLXII. 

Wolferbyti.  8yo. 


BENEDICT  OP  PETERBOROUGH. 

Benedict  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  monk  of 
Canterbury.  He  held  the  oflSce  of  chancellor  to  Becket's 
successor,  archbishop  Richard;  in   1175  he  was  elected 
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prior  of  Canterbury^  and  in  1177  be  was  remoTcd  thence 
to  be  made  abbot  of  Peterborough.*  He  died  at  the  latter 
end  of  September,  in  the  year  1193.t 

Benedict  is  known  chiefly  by  a  history,  or  raUier  a 
chronicle,  of  his  own  times,  written  in  Latin  in  a  plain 
style,  commencing  with  1 170,  the  year  before  the  death  of 
Becket,  and  ending  with  the  year  1192,  that  which  pre- 
ceded his  own  death.  It  is  the  most  valuable  account  left 
us  of  the  events  of  this  period,  being  compiled  with  labour 
and  by  a  contemporary.  Few  monastic  writers  give  so 
many  official  documents  as  are  inserted  in  this  history.  It 
was  transferred  almost  literally  into  the  Annals  of  Roger 
de  Hoveden.  The  following  short  extract  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  Benedict's  latinity : 

De  mgreau  Lodowiei  regi»  j»  NormannUtm. 

Similiter  autem  circa  octabas  apoitolomm  Petri  et  Panli,  Lodowicns  rex 
Francis  cum  magno  exercitu  intravit  Normanniam,  et  obsedit  Vemoliom,  et 
■tatim  fecit  fieri  machinas  bellicasy  et  cotidie  circumquaqiie  feoenmt  insnltam 
in  60.  Sed  Hugo  de  Laad  et  Hugo  de  Bellocampo,  qui  inde  constabuUrii 
erant,  villam  Vemolii  ▼iriliter  et  oonstanti  animo  defendemnt,  cum  militibua 
et  senrientibus  qui  intns  erant ;  nee  regem  Francis  nee  machinas  luas  time- 
bant.  Nam  rex  Frands  cum  suo  magno  exercitu  parum  proficiebat,  quia 
jam  per  mensem  ibi  moram  feoerat,  et  in  nuUo  ei<  nooere  potnit,  nisi  ex  parte 
ilia  ubi  tentoria  sua  fixa  fiierant.  Ibi  enim  posits  erant  ma/^Kin»  goB  bellies. 
Erant  quidem  infra  Vemolium  tres  burgi  prster  castellum,  et  unusquisque 
eorum  separatus  erat  ab  altero  et  interclnsus  forti  muro  et  fosso  aqua  pleno ; 
onus  yero  illorum  dioebatur  magnus  burgus,  et  ibi  extra  murum  fixa  erant 
tentoria  regis  Francis  et  machins  iUius  bellies.  In  fine  autem  illins  mensis, 
com  burgenses  de  burgo  yidisient  quod  victus  et  necessaria  eis  defecissent, 
nee  baberent  quid  mandncassent,  compulsi  feme  et  inopia  indudas  triduanas 
oeperunt  a  rege  Francis,  ut  libere  irent  et  exirent  ad  regem  Anglis  propter 
succursum,  et  nisi  infra  sequens  triduum  ab  eo  succursum  baberent,  red- 
derent  ei  burgum  ilium  quern  tenebant. 

An  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  not  so  judiciously 
as  could  be  desired,  by  Thomas  Hearne,  from  a  manu- 

*  Genras.  ap.  Wharton,  A.  Sac.  toI.  i.  p.  138. 
t  Anna!.  Job.  ab.  Burg.  ap.  Sparke. 
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script  in  the  Harleian  Libraiy^  collated  with  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  Cotlonian  Library  (MSS.  Cotton.  Julias 
A.  xr^  and  Vitellios  E.  ^Vii)^  both  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served, although  the  latter  has  suffered  much  from  the 
fire.  An  edition  of  the  remaining  works  of  this  writer  i» 
promised  by  Dr.  Giles.  His  life  of  Becket  appears  to  be 
lost,  but  an  abridgement  of  it  was  printed  by  Smius. 
Benedict  was  also  the  author  of  a  collection  of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Becket,  distributed  into  five  books,  of  which 
Dr.  Giles  has  discovered  a  copy  among  the  manuscripts 
in  a  continental  library.  Tanner  states  erroneously  that 
Benedict  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Quadrilogtu.  Le- 
land*  found  in  the  library  at  Canterbury  a  treatise  on  the 
Compottay  and  a  KbeUus  de  augmento  et  decremento  hmm 
ascribed  to  Benediclus  manackus^  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  Benedict  of  Peterborough* 

BdiiUm. 

Benedictos  abbas  Petroborgensis  de  Vita  et  Gestis  Henrid  II.  et  Ricardi  !• 
E  codioe  MS.  in  Bibliotheca  Harleiana  descripsit  et  nunc  primvi» 
edidit  Thomas  Heamius.    Qxonii,  mdccxxxv.  2  toU  8to. 


RICHARD  OF  DlJVl^ES. 

Richard  of  Devizes^  so  called  probably  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of  St.  Swithun  at 
Winchester,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  his  prior,  Robert. 
The  latter  was  removed  in  1191  to  be  made  prior  of  the 
Charterhouse  at  Witham,  and  Richard  visited  him  there, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  Winchester,  and  there,  shortiy 
afterwards.  Wrote  a  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 

•  Ck>Uectan.  vol  iii.  p.  169. 
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Richard  I,  beginning  in  1 1 89,  and  ending  with  the  king's 
departure  from  Palestine  in  1 192.  He  dedicated  this  book 
to  his  friend  prior  Robert,  in  a  short  prologue  from  which 
we  derive  all  that  is  known  of  the  author.  It  is  probably 
his  only  work,  for  there  is  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  him 
the  general  chronicle  which  precedes  it  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  No.  339. 
The  chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  memorials  of  the  period  to  which  it 
relates,  but  it  is  written  in  an  affected  style,  filled  with 
passages  from  the  classic  writers.  The  following  singular 
character  by  a  Jew  of  the  chief  cities  in  England  will 
serve  as  a  specimen : 

Valedizit  Jadso  tao ;  eni  Jiubrai,  **  Vade/'  ait,  **  Tirifiter.  Dens  patmm 
meonun  deducat  te  ticut  desidero.*'  Et,  impoildfl  manibuf  fiiper  caput  qui, 
ac  ai  eiaet  hircua  emiaaarina,  poat  atridorea  qnoadam  guttiiria  et  tadtaa  im- 
precatioiiea,  jam  de  pneda  aeoaraay  adyedt,  **  forti  animo  eato,  oUlTiaoere 
populom  taam  et  terrain  tiiami  quia  omnia  terra  forti  patria  eat» 

Ut  piacibna  «qvor, 
Et  Tolncri  Tacoo  quioqnid  in  orbe  patet 

AngHam  ingreiaiia  ai  Londoniaa  Teneria,  celeriter  pertranaibia ;  multam  eniu 
mihi  diaplidt  iHa  polia.  Omne  hominom  genua  in  iliam  conflnit  ez  omnI 
natione  qas  anb  coelo  eat ;  omnia  gena  ana  Titia  et  aaoa  morea  nrbi  intolit. 
Nemo  in  ea  aine  erimine  yMt ;  non  omnia  in  ea  Ticoa  non  abondat  triatibna 
obacenia ;  eo  ibi  qniaqnia  melior  eit  quo  fberit  migor  in  loelere.  Non  ignoro 
quern  inatruo :  habea  aupra  toam  «tatem  fenrorem  ingenii,  frigiditatem 
memoris,  ex  utrinque  contrariia  temperantiam  rationia.  NihU  de  te  mihi 
metuOf  niai  cum  male  TiTentibua  oonmioreria ;  ex  couTicta  enim  morea  for-' 
mantur.  Esto,  eato,  Londoniaa  feniea.  Ecoe,  prsdico  tibi,  quicquid  in 
aingulia,  quicquid  in  unireraia  partibua  mundi  mali  Tel  malitis  eat,  in  un« 
ilia  ciYitate  reperies.  Lenonum  choroa  non  adeaa,  ganeamm  gregibua  non 
immiacearis ;  Tita  talum  et  teaaeram,  theatmm  et  tabemam.  Plurea  ibi  quatf 
in  tota  Gallia  thraaonea  offendea,  gnatfaonum  autem  infinitna  eat  numema. 
Hiatrionea»  acurr»,  glabriones,  garamantes,  palponea,  puaionea,  mollea,  maa^ 
cularii,  ambubai»,  pbarmacopole,  criaaaria,  phitoniaas,  Tultoaris,  nocti?ag«/ 
magi,  mimi,  mendici,  balathronea,  hoc  genua  omne,  replerere  domoa.  Ergo, 
si  nolueritia  habitare  cum  turpibua,  non  habitabia  Londoniia ;  non  loquor  in 
literatos  vel  religiosoa,  sive  Jud«oa ;  quamria  et  ez  ipaa  oohabitatione  ma- 
lorum,  minua  eoa  ibi  quam  alibi  crediderim  eeae  perfedoa.    Nee  eo  pergit 
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oratio,  ut  nullam  te  redpias  chritateniy  com  meo  oomilio  noiqaam  tibi  rit 
in  nrbe  manendiim,  refert  tameii  in  qua.  Si  ig^tur  eirca  Cantnariam  appu- 
leria»  iter  habebis  perdere ;  si  vei  per  earn  transierii.  Tota  eat  iUa  perdi* 
tonun  eoHectio  ad  tmim  neado  qnem  nnper  deificatnm,  qui  fberat  Cantnariw 
archipreabyter,  quod  paaaim  pne  inopia  pania  eC  otio  per  plateaa  moriontar 
ad  solem.  Roveceatria  et  Cioestria  Tictdi  rant,  eC  cor  civitatea  did  debeant 
pneter  sedea  flaminom  nihil  obtendimt.  Qxonia  wix  aaoa  dericoa  non  died 
aatiat,  aed  anatentat.  Ezonia  eodem  Cure  relidt  hominea  et  jnmenta» 
BaAonia  in  imia  TaHiiim  in  craaso  nimia  aere  et  T^>ore  snlphureo  poeita,  imo 
deposita,  eat  ad  portas '  inferL  Sed  nee  in  arctoia  ledem  tibi  legeria  nrbibna, 
Wlgomia,  Ceatria,  Herefordia,  propter  Walensea  TitK  prodigoa.  Eboracnm 
Seottia  abundat,  foedia  et  infidis  hominibna  vel  homnndonibna.  Klienri» 
pagna  pntidna  eat  pro  drcumfusia  palodiboa.  In  Dnnelmo,  Northwico,  aive 
lincolnia,  perpancos  de  potentibna  de  toa  conditione,  nullum  penitns  andies 
Romane  loquentem.  Apud  Briatollmm  nemo  eat  qui  non  ait  vd  fiierit  aapo- 
nariua,  et  omnia  Francua  nponarioa  amat  nt  atercorarioa.  Poet  urbea,  omne 
forum,  yilla,  yel  oppidum,  incolaa  habet  rudea  et  rusticoa.  Omni  inauper 
tempore  pro  talibns  Comubienaea  habeto,  qualea  in  Franeia  uostri  noatroa 
Flandrensea  baberL  Csterum  regio  ipsa  generaliter  in  rore  cceli  et  in  pingoe- 
dine  terra  tota  beatisaima  est ;  in  singulia  etiam  locia  aliqui  boni  aunt,  aed 
multo  minua  in  omnibua  quam  in  una  Wintonia.*' 

Chronicon  Ricardi  DiTidenaia  de  rebua  gestia  Ricardi  Primi  regit  Angfiae. 
Nunc  primum  typia  mandatnm,  curante  Josepho  Stevenson.  Londini, 
M.DCCC.xxxviii.  8to.    Published  by  the  English  Historical  Sodety. 

jyoHtlaiion, 

The  Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Derizes  concerning  the  deeds  of  Richard  the 
First,  king  of  England.  Also,  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Description  of 
Britain.   Translated  and  edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  London,  184 1 .  Sto. 


WILLIAM  FITZ-STEPHEN- 

One  of  the  best  writers  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Becket  wa» 
William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  native  of  London,  and  a  clerk  in 
Becket's  household,  who  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
him   that  he  gave  him  important  employments    in  hi» 
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chancery,  in  fais  chapel,  and  in  his  court.*  He  further 
informs  us  that  he  was  present  with  the  primate  in  the 
parliament  at  Northampton,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  Becket's  disputes  with  the 
king;  and  Uiat  he  was  a  witness  of  his  murder,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  of  the  events  mentioned  in  his  narratiycf 
It  appears  also,  from  a  part  of  this  life  not  contained  in 
the  printed  text,  that  William  Htz-Stephen  was  excepted 
from  the  persecution  which  raged  over  the  heads  of  Becket's 
oUier  friends  at  the  time  of  his  exile,  in  return  for  a  me- 
trical prayer  which  he  had  once  presented  to  the  king  in 
the  chapel  of  Brehul  {de  Bruhvlla),  and  which  commenced 
with  the  lines 


Rex  cimctoram  Mecnloram,  rex  arcis  stherbe, 
Rector  poli,  rector  aoU,  regain  rex  altissime, 
Qui  et  maris  domiDaris,  conturbas  et  exdtaa, 
Et  qnum  placet,  stratum  jacet,  motum  ejus  mitigas. 
Tn  creasti,  tu  formasti,  ccelos,  terras,  maria  \ 
Quae  fecisti,  condidisti,  ta  gubemas  omnia. 
Omne  bonum  tnnm  donum,  omnipotentissime  \ 
Cnncta  grata  tna  data,  dominomm  domine. 

The  whole  of  this  prayer  is  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Becket. 
This  life,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
after  the  primate's  death,  is  written  in  a  calmer  style 
(although  by  a  partizan),  and  the  narrative  is  more  lucid, 
than  most  of  the  other  lives  of  Becket.  It  was  printed  by 
Sparke,  but  from  a  very  incomplete  manuscript ;  a  much 

*  Ego  Willelmiis  filtiis  Stephani ejusdem  domini  mei  conciyis, 

clericos,  et  convictor,  et  ad  partem  solicitadinis  ejus  oris  ipstus  inyitatas  allo- 
qnio,  fni  in  canoellaria  ejus  dictator,  in  c^iella  eo  oelebrante  snbdiaconns, 
sedente  eo  ad  cognitionem  cansarom  epistolanim  et  instnunentomm  qoae 
oiferebantor  lector,  et  aliqoaram  eo  qnandoque  jnbente  cansarum  patronns. 
Prolog,  in  Vit.  Tboms. 

i*  Concilio  Northamtonise  habito,  nbi  maximum  fiiit  rerun  momentum, 
cum  ipso  interim ;  passionem  ejus  Canttiarise  inspexi ;  cstera  plorima,  quae 
hie  scribuntnr,  oculis  viidi,  anribus  audivi,  qusedam  a  consdis  didici  relatO' 
ribus.    lb. 
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superior  edition  is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Giles.  It 
opens  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  natiye  place  both 
of  its  author  and  of  Becket;  this  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately in  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  by  Heame  in  his 
edition  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  and,  with  a  translation,  by 
Dr.  Pegge.  As  a  specimen  of  William's  Latinity,  we  give 
his  account  of  the  schools  which  existed  in  London  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

In  Londonia  tres  prindpales  eodeibe  sdiolas  oelebres  habent  derprmlfgio  e€ 
intiqiia  dignitate.  FlenimqQe  tamen  fkrore  pencmali  alic^ji»  notomm  ae- 
cnndam  philosophiam  plures  ibi  acholK  admittontor.  Diebis  feftia  ad  eecle- 
nas  festival  xnagiatri  coDTentns  celebrant.  Disputant  scholaies,  qnidam  de- 
monstratiTey  dialectice  alii;  bii  rotant  entfaymemata,  bii  perfectia  melins 
ntontor  syUogismis.  Qnidam  ad  ostentationem  exercentur  dispvtatione,  qnm 
est  inter  oolfaictantes;  alii  adyeritatem,  qiue  eatperapectionis  gratia.  Sopbiatse 
almnlatorea  agmine  et  inundatione  yerbomm  bead  jndicantor;  alii  paralogi- 
sant.  Oratorea  aliqui  qnandoqne  orationiboa  rfaetorida  aliqnid-dicttnt  oppoaite 
ad  persoadendnm,  corantea  artia  prsoepta  aenrare,  et  ex  oontingentibiia  nihil 
omittere.  Paeri  diyeraamm  acholanun  veraibiia  inter  ae  oonrixantor ;  ant 
de  prindpiia  artia  grammaticae,  vel  regnlia  prvteritomm  yel  anpinorwm,  con* 
tendnnt.  Sunt  alii  qui  in  epigrammatibua,  rythmia,  et  metria,  utimtar  yetere 
ilia  triyiali  dicacitate ;  licentia  Feacennina  aocios,  suppressia  nominibua,  libe- 
riua  lacerant ;  Icedorias  jaculantur  et  acommata ;  aalibua  Socraticia  aocionun 
yel  forte  majomm  yitia  tangunt,  yel  mordadus  dente  rodnnt  Tbeonino 
audadbua  dithyrambia.     Auditores, 

multum  ridere  parati, 
Ingeminant  tremulos  naao  crispante  cachinnos. 

Bale  attributes  to  William  Fitz-Stephen  a  book  of  visions 
seen  after  Becket's  death,  and  another  of  his  miracles, 
which  were  probably  only  the  latter  chapters  of  the  life. 
Fitz-Stephen  refers  for  his  miracles  to  a  large  volume  of 
them,  collected  at  Canterbury,*  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done  had  he  published  a  collection  himself.  A  col- 
lection of  miracles  ascribed  to  Becket,  published  in  the 

*  Sed  de  miraculis  ejus  in  Anglia  aaoerdotum  et  bonomm  yiromm  teati- 
monio  declaratis, — et  in  capitulo  Cantuarienaia  eccleais  pubUce  redtatia, 
magnua  codex  conacriptua  extat.    Vit.  S.  Tliom»  (in  Dr.  Gilea'a  text). 
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QuadrUogus  under  the  name  of  William  of  Canterbury, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fitz-Stephen. 

EdiiUm. 

Historis  Anglicanse  Scriptores  yarii,  a  Codidbns  ManBacriptis  mine  primom 
editi.  Londini,  1723,  foL  (by  Sparke)— Vita  Saned  Thome  Archie- 
piaoopi  8c  MarCyria,  a  Willielmo  filio  Stephani. 

TVoHilation, 

Fiti-Stephen's  Description  of  the  City  of  London,  newly  translated  from  the 
Latin  original ;  witii  a  necessary  Commentary,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Antiior,  and  a  correct  Edition  of  the  Original,  8cc,  By  an  Antiquary 
[Samnd  Pegge,  LL.D.]  1773.  4to. 


OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BECKET- 

The  life  of  Becket  employed  the  pens  of  many  writers 
during  this  period.  One  of  these  was  Alan  abbot  of 
Tewkesbury.  He  had  been  a  monk  of  Christ's  Churchy 
Canterbury,  and  in  1179  was  appointed  prior  of  the  church. 
In  1186,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Tewkesbury.'  He  died 
in  1202.*  Alan  wrote  a  supplement  to  John  of  Salisbury's 
life  of  Becket,  containing  a  more  detailed  account  than 
that  writer  had  given  of  the  transactions  of  the  council 
of  Clarendon.  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
the  life  and  preface  by  John  of  Salisbury  are  introduced 
between  the  preface  and  work  of  Alan  of  Tewkesbury.f 
According  to  Pits,  a  manuscript  at  Louvain  in  his  time 
contained  sermons  and  letters  by  Alan  of  Tewkesbury. 
Two  of  his  sermons  are  still  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  A  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  288,  contains 
letters  of  Alan  prior  of  Canterbury  to  king  Henry,  as  well 
as  to  the  king  of  France  and  others,  chiefly  relating  to 

*  See  Tanner,  and  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

t  There  is  another  copy  in  the  British  Museam,  MS.  Addit.  No.  11,506. 
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the  translation  of  Becket's  body ;  with  others  addressed 
to  archbishop  Baldwin^  relating  to  certain  rights  which 
the  metropoUtan  see  of  Canterbury  claimed  over  the  see 
of  Rochester.  Pits  also  attributes  to  this  writer  Proble^ 
matum  Ub.  i.,  which  he  appears  not  to  have  seen. 

RoGE  R,  monk  of  Croyland,  and  afterwards  prior  of  Freston 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Becket^ 
commenced  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  1« 
and  finished  late  in  that  of  John.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  abbot  of  Croyland,  and,  according  to  Leland,  was 
divided  into  six  books.  There  are  manuscripts  of  a  life  of 
Becket,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Roger  of  Croyland,  in  the 
Bodleian  library^  and  in  the  library  of  University  College, 
Oxford^  but  only  in  three  books,  except  in  the  latter,  where 
a  fourth  book  is  added,  De  gestis  post  mariyrium.  Roger 
of  Croyland  is  believed  to  have  written  the  second  or 
revised  copy  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Becket,  first  pub- 
lished by  John  of  Salisbury. 


PETER  OF  BLOIS. 

Peter  of  Blois  was  one  of  those  foreign  ecclesiastics 
who  so  frequently  during  the  twelfth  century  obtained  bene- 
fices in  England,  and  earned  their  celebrity  as  writers  in 
their  adopted  country.  He  was  bom  at  Blois,  of  a  noble 
fiEmiily  of  lower  Britany,  and  appears  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Tours.*  He  tells  us  himself  that  from  his  child- 
hood he  had  passed  his  life  either  in  the  schools  or  in  the 
courts  of  princes.t    He  removed  from  Tours  to  Paris, 

*  See  Epist.  xii.    There  is  a  good  article  on  Peter  of  Blois  in  the  Hist. 
Lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  zr,  p.  341. 
f  Ep.  cuxiz. 
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where  he  appears  to  have  studied  under  John  of  Salisbury^ 
whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  teachers,*  which  would 
fix  the  date  to  between  1 140  and  1150.  He  next  went  to 
Bologna,  to  study  jurisprudence ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
quitted  that  place  about  1160  or  1161,  when,  on  his  way 
to  Rome  to  do  homage  to  pope  Alexander  III.,  he  and 
his  companions  were  robbed  and  beaten  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  anti-pope  Victor  IV.f  On  his  return,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Paris,  J  and  at  the 
same  time  he  taught  children  and  younger  students. 
About  the  year  1167,  he  accompanied  Stephen  du  Perche 
into  Sicily,  to  assist  him  in  governing  that  island  during 
the  minority  of  William  III.  and  regency  of  that  prince's 
mother,  queen  Margaret,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the 
royal  seal.  Peter  soon,  however,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Sicilians,  and,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  office, 
several  bishoprics  were  offered  him,  which  he  refused. 
At  length,  after  he  had  held  the  royal  seal  about  a  year, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  Sicily,  and  he  again 
commenced  teaching  at  Pkris,  where  he  appears  to  have 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  for  his  learning  and 
Uterary  acquirements.§ 

Peter  of  Blois  was  invited  to  England  by  king  Henry  II., 
and  made  chancellor  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  this  event.  It  would  ap- 
pear  from  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Paris  by  king  Henry  II.  in  1173  ;||  but  we 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1175  he  returned  from  a  mission  to  Rome  with  which 

•  £p.  ndi. 

t  Epp.  zzyi,  zlviii. 

t  Ep.  zzvi. 

%  Epp.  Ixxii,  xc,  czxzi. 

II  Ep.  Uxi. 
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he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  English  monarch.*  In 
1177  be  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Girard  la 
PaceUe,  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury against  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine^  in  a  quarrel 
which  had  arisen  between  them ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful.t 
In  ]  187>  he  was  again  sent  to  the  pope^  Urban  IIL^  then 
residing  at  Verona,  to  support  the  cause  of  archbishop 
Baldwin  against  his  monks.j:  We  have  no  information  of 
the  date  at  which  Peter  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bath, 
but  it  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  He  appears,  from  some  reason  or  other,  to 
have  been  in  disfavour  with  Richard  I.,  but  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  friendship  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Durham,  and  affcer  their  deaths  he  obtained  Uie  favour  of 
queen  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  his  patron  king  Henry  IL, 
who  made  him  her  secretary,  an  ofiEice  which  he  held  from. 
1 191  imtil  after  1195.  He  was  a  steady  friend  of  William 
de  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter 
of  consolation  on  his  di8grace,§  in  which  he  predicts  his 
restoration  to  his  dignities  on  the  return  of  the  king.  His 
attachment  to  this  prelate  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  some 
of  his  own  misfortunes ;  for  we  find  him  at  this  time  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  many  enemies,  who  at  length,  by 
accusations  which  are  now  no  longer  known,  caused  him 
to  be  deprived  of  his  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  Bath.  In 
the  following  letter||  to  two  friends  at  court,  he  laments  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced  on  this  occasion,  and 
compares  with  his  present  disgrace  the  favour  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  preceding  reign. 

*  See  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  XV.  p.  343. 

t  Hist.  W.  Thonif  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  182K 

:  Genras.  Dorob.  Hist  col.  1498. 

§  Ep.  IzxxTii. 

II  Ep.  czliz. 
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m  mea  at  &b  inooiuolibili  dolore  cordii  ir 


Hirbeor,  ct  Btinuii  omnei  cmtancCa  cipidi  mei  flnaiit  in  fletum.  Utinam 
nmrimii  pan  cerebri  atqtte  mBiiUimm  totiai  miHri  cocpo"*  ™^  liqueacat 
in  Udiiymu,  nt  poniro  Here  et  pUngere,  quod  Tidere  non  pgaium.  A  rege 
Henrico  vocatiu  id  Angliuo,  et  ab  eo  atqoe  filiii  qu  ditatui  hrgitionibu 
ttfoMti  nee  Don  ab  archiepUcopU  tA  episcopia  et  uniTerni  magnatibiu  terne 
Omni  TeneratioDe  oaqne  ad  malitjam  bnjQ*  temporia  exaltatiu,  nune  oocaiioae 
qnanundam  littenunm,  qua  et  per  taeitnmitatcni  reritatii  et  per  eiprcuionem 
(ilaitatii  obtents  mint  a  domino  papa,  cnideliuime  circumTento  loto  popalo 
el  clero  tantK  civitatii,  quorum  curia  et  cuitodia  mibi  commiua  eil,  lenei  et 
emeritni  a  jnTene.iimplex  et  Tiletndinariu  ab  ambitioto,  manmetna  et  iiuK>- 
ceui  ■  Tersuto,  et  at  tempermtiiu  Itiqiur,  turpi  crimine  diSamatua  ab  omni 
boiiare  archidiacoaatoi  md  notenler  eipellor,  Foiro  iator  prKUntium  tm- 
pediam  iatam  «obU  ipertiiu  explanabit:  ungultuonu  enim  dolor  oa  meam 
■Tncopii  at  XiiroAjfiio  Impedieiu,  me  loqni  aut  leribere  non  permittit.  Da- 
toa  lum  per  aatntiam  malignantia  in  opprobrium  et  contemptum,  nisi  miaeria 
mea  veatram  eicitet  miaericordiam,  et  psuiones  men  veatne  compasaioaii 
aBectiun  prorocaierint.  Miaeremini  mei  ultem  vos  amid  mei,  quoa  ebri 
meritorum  meoram  eiigentia  mihi  amicoa  non  fecit,  (amen  miaenim  bmxc 
amare  campeUat  pia  compaaaio,  qon  venire  frequeitUr  in  contractum  amidtia 
NuUi,  nlai  Tobii  duobui,  in  curia  acrrbo:   unicam  enim  poet 


Denm  in  Tobia  apei  mea  ancboram  Sii ;  nee  mm  immemor  lerbi  quod  reri- 
tu  in  ETangelio  didt :  Super  quacomqan  re  duo  ez  Tobia  conaenaerint  luper 
terrwn,  fiet  illia.    EUtnicua  eliam  didt, 

Non  caret  effectn  qnod  volaere  dno. 
Disgusted  with  his  treatment  in  England,  Peter  of  Blois 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  adopted  country  and  re- 
turning to  France,  when  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
London  by  Gilbert  Foliot,  The  revenues  and  power  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  London  being  then  very  small,  the 
bishop  exerted  himself  successfully  to  obtain  from  the 
pope  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  other 
archdeacons,  and  he  also  gave  Peter  the  deanery  of 
Wolverhampton ;  hut  this  he  soon  resigned  on  account 
of  the  immoral  conduct  of  the  canons.*  We  know  nothing 
of  his  subsequent  life,  hut  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  soon  after  1198.t 

*  Epp.  eli.  elH. 

t  In  the  ao*a  Roll  of  Mtb  Jobn  (A.D.  1212)  ti  the  faUowing  «ntrir 
relating  to  tbe  eieentora  of  Feter  of  Blois,  bat  it  doe*  not  appear  bow  long 
VOL.  II.  2    B 
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The  most  important  of  the  writings  of  Peter  of  Blois 
are  his  letters^  written  in  good  Latin,  and  collected  to- 
gether at  the  express  desire  of  King  Henry  II.  They 
are  full  of  interesting  notices  relating  to  the  history  and 
to  the  manners  of  his  times.  In  them  he  appears  per- 
sonally as  a  man  of  irritable  temper,  violent  in  his 
resentments,  and  vain  of  his  own  talents.  We  see, 
evidently,  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  be  an  universal 
scholar ;  he  prides  himself  on  his  facility  and  rapidity  in 
composition  and  on  the  varied  character  of  his  reading, 
and  he  sneers  at  others  for  passing  their  lives  in  rumi- 
nating on  one  branch  of  science.  *  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  whom  he 
congratulates  on  this  coincidence,  he  boasts  of  the  popu- 
larity and  durability  of  his  writings,  which,  he  says,  would 
outlive  the  effects  of  flood  or  fire,  and  would  neither  be 
destroyed  by  sudden  ruin  or  by  the  slow  effects  of  time,  t 
We  learn  from  his  letters  that  in  his  youth  he  had  addicted 
himself  to  literature  of  a  Ughter  character,  and  had  com- 
posed love-songs,  which,  however,  he  had  relinquished  for 
more  serious  occupations  on  the  approach  of  manhood,  j: 
He  rejoices  in  having  converted  his  brother  William  from 

he  had  then  heen  dead.  Rex  Brieno  de  Inaulis,  &c.  Praecipimus  tibi  quod 
sine  dilatione  habere  permittaa  ezecatoribua  magistri  Petri  Blesensis  quondam 
archidiaconi  London,  plenam  et  liberam  dispositionem  remm  et  cataUomm 
quae  haboit  et  habere  debet  in  balli?a  tua.  Testo  domino  P.  Wint.  epiacopo 
apud  Tarrim  London,  xz.  die  Maii. — It  appears  from  the  Close  Roll  of  the 
9th  John  (A.D.  1208)  that  Peter  of  Blois,  canon  of  Ripon,  had  had  his 
goods  seized  in  the  time  of  the  interdict ;  bat  this  may  have  been  another 
person,  as  we  have  already  heard  of  one  other  Peter  of  Blois  in  this  age. 

•  See  £p.  zliii. 

t  Nostra  etiam  scripta,  qase  se  diflfundant  et  pablicant  circamquaqae,  nee 
inandatio,  nee  inoendinm,  nee  raina,  nee  maltiplez  ssecaloram  ezcoraot 
potent  abolere.    Ep.  IzzviL 

I  Ego  qaidem  nagis  et  cantibas  yenereis  qaandoqae  operam  dedi,  sed  per 
gratiam  ejus  qoi  me  segregavit  ah  atero  matris  me«  rejeci  luec  omnia  a  primo 
limine  javentatis.    Ep.  IzzTi. 
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these  vain  studies;*  and  urges  the  friend  and  name- 
sake to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  to  follow  his  example, 
and  abstain  from  frivolous  writings  and  jests^  {abstinere  a 
ludicrts  et  scurrilibuSy)  and  the  ^^  fabulous  comments  of  the 
Gentiles/^  — "  What,'*  he  says,  *^  have  you  to  do  with 
these  false  vanities  and  follies  ?  What  concern  have  you, 
who  ought  to  be  an  organ  of  truth,  with  the  fabulous  loves 
of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  ?  '*t  *'  You  have  spent  your 
days  until  old  age  in  the  fables  of  the  Gtentiles,  in  the 
studies  of  the  philosophers,  and  finally  in  civil  law,  and, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  all  who  loved  you,  you  have 
endangered  your  soul  by  avoiding  the  sacred  page  of  theo- 
logy /'J  Yet  at  other  times  he  speaks  of  his  own  love  for 
the  writers  of  antiquity;  and  he  ends  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  full  of  complaints  on  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  send  him  the  songs  and  play- 
ful pieces  which  he  had  composed  in  his  youth  at  Tours, 
in  order  that  he  might  himself  make  transcripts  of  them«§ 
In  another  letter  we  learn  that  ar  monk  named  G.  d'Aunai 
had  complained  to  him  of  being  exposed  to  and  tormented 


*  Iliad  nobile  iogeninin  fintrii  mei  magUtii  Gaillelmi,  quandoqae  in 
scribendis  comoediis  et  trag^iif  quadani  oceupatknie  lenrili  degenerans, 
salataribns  monitis  ab  ilia  peremptoria  faoitate  retraxi :  qui  in  breri  pne- 
eminens  in  ezerdtio  doctrins  coelestis  frnctnoaa  pnedicationis  instantia  per- 
diti  jactnram  temporia  pleniBshne  reattaraTit.  ii.  I  have  printed  one  of 
the  *'  Comediea  "  of  William  of  Bloia,  the  Alda,  la  mj  *<  Selection  of  Latin 
Stories,"  p.  192. 

t  Te  qnidem  m  sommos  emiaentiR  titalog  tcientia  scholaram  exhilarat : 
cnmqne  debuisaes  aliia  ease  Tirtotom  forma  et  apecnlnm  honestatis,  per  acor- 
riles  nngas  et  fabnlon  commenta  gentiHam  factna  ea  mnltis  laqnens  in 
minam.  Quid  tibi  ad  fanitatea  et  jnnaniaa  fidaaa  ?  Quid  tibi  ad  deomm 
gentilium  fabulosoa  amorei,  qni  debneraa  ease  oigannm  Teritatia  ?  Ep.  ham. 

X  In  fabnlia  paganomm,  in  philosophoram  atndiia,  tandem  in  jnre  drill 
diea  taoa  naqne  in  seninm  expendiati»  et  contra  omniam  te  diligentimn 
Tolnntatem  sacram  theologi»  paginam  damnabiliter  hormiati.  lb. 

§  Mitte  mihi  versos  et  Indicra  qnie  fed  Tnronia :  et  adas,  cnm  apnd  me 
transcripta  fuerint,  eadem  aine  dilatione  aliqna  rehabebia.    Ep.  xii. 

2  b2 
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by  the  temptations  of  the  fleshy  and  at  the  same  time  had 
asked  for  copies  of  some  of  the  lighter  compositions  of 
his  youth  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  Peter  of  Blois,  in 
reply^  represents  to  him  that  such  writings  would  only  in- 
crease the  temptations  of  which  he  complained^  and^  in- 
stead of  them^  sends  him  a  pious  song,  the  work  of  his 
more  mature  pen,*  which  is  almost  the  only  specimen 
remaining  of  his  compositions  of  this  class.  It  is  long 
and  dull,  commencing  thus : — 

Cantiletui  de  hieia  earwU  et  ipiriiuM. 

Olim  militaYeram 

pompis  hujas  Bsecnli, 
quibus  flores  obtnli 

me«  juTentntis. 
Pedem  tamen  retuli 
Circa  yitse  veflperam, 
Nunc  datnrot  operam 
militue  yirtutifl. 

This  poem  was  written  in  1193,  and  contains  a  series  of 
reflections  arising  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  king  Richard 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  body  of  the 
poem  he  says — 

Quia  aqnam  tao  capitis 

quia  dabit  tibi  lacrymas, 
Ut  laadea  regis  inclyti 

fraudesqae  ducia  ezprimas  ? 

In  regiones  nltimaa 
Plancta  diacurrat  anzio 

proditio, 
Nostrique  regis  captio, 

quse  tot  affligit  animas. 

And  after  another  stanza  on  the  same  subject,  he  con- 
tinues,— 


*  Quod  antem  amatoria  juventutis  et  adolescentiae  nostrae  Indicra  poatulas 
ad  aolatium  teedioram,  consilioaum  non  arbitror,  cum  talia  tentationea  excitare 
aoleant  et  foyere.  Omiaaia  ergo  lasciTioribna  cantilenia,  pauca  quae  matoriore 
atylo  ceclni  tibi  mitto,  ai  te  forte  relevent  a  ttedio  et  aedifioent  ad  aalutem. 
Ep.  Ivii. 
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Flos  regmn,  dncam,  procerum, 
Iter  quod  erat  libemm 

sensit  inextricabile. 
Dam  incidit  in  Cerbenun, 

qui  facile 

detezit  cor  ignobile, 

vaB  Deo  detestabile, 
Vas  Bcelenun, 
Dam  crucifigit  iterum 
.  Christum  in  Christi  pugile. 

Judas  Christum  distrazerat, 

dux  regem  vendit  AnglisD, 
Sed  crimen  hoc  exag^erat 

idolatra  pecuniae. 

Nam  impie 
Fftcem  cum  rege  finxerat, 
Dum  ei  rex  improperat. 
Quod  fogerat, 

relicta  crads  ade, 

cedens  in  partem  Syris. 

No  other  documents  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
literary  jealousies  and  feuds  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century^  as  the  letters  of  Peter  of  Blois^  who  him» 
self  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  free  from  them.  •  In 
one  instance,  while  he  was  attached  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  professor  of  grammar  at  Beauvais  in 
Picardy,  named  Ralph,  wrote  him  a  letter  attacking  the 
manners  and  studies  of  the  clergy  who  lived  in  the  courts 
of  princes  and  prelates.  In  his  reply,  Peter  of  Blois  gives 
an  interesting  character  of  the  learned  men  dependent  oa. 
the  archbishop: — "There  are,"  he  says,  "in  the  house 
of  my  lord  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  men  deeply 
versed  in  literature,  among  whom  is  found  all  rectitude  of 
justice,  all  prudence  of  foresight,  every  form  of  learning. 
These,  after  prayers  and  before  eating,  exercise  themselves 
assiduously  in  the  reading,  arguing,  and  deciding  of  causes. 
All  the  knotty  questions  of  the  kingdom  are  referred  to 
us;  which  being  propounded  among  our  fellows  in  the 
common  auditory,  each  in  his  turn  without  strife  or  con- 
tention sharpens  his  mind  to  speak  well,  and  puts  fortt\ 
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with  his  cunning  whatever  appears  to  him  most  advisa- 
ble and  profitable.'^*  In  revenge  for  the  too  firee  obser- 
vations of  his  correspondent,  he  sneers  at  the  narrow 
compass  of  his  grammar  studies.  ^  Tou  have  remained 
with  the  ass  in  the  mire  of  a  very  dull  intelUgence*  Pris- 
cian  and  Tully,  Lucan  and  Persius,  these  are  your  gods. 
I  fear  lest  when  you  die  it  may  be  said  to  you  in  reproach^ 
Where  are  your  gods  in  whom  you  have  put  your  trust  ?^+ 
The  chief  fault  in  the  style  of  Peter  of  Blois  is  an 
affectation  of  far-fetched  comparisons  and  allegories  (which 
was  a  common  failing  in  the  writers  of  his  day)  and  the 
heaping  together  of  a  multipUdty  of  citations  from  ancient 
authors^  for  which  he  was  remarkable  even  among  his 
contemporaries.  His  letters  are  sometimes  filled  with 
verses  from  the  Latin  poets«  In  one^:(  he  defends  him- 
self at  some  length  against  a  critic  who  had  charged  him 
with  this  latter  fault ;  and  in  the  following  lines^  which 
are  extracted  from  the  letter  alluded  to^  he  quotes  Terence 
once  and  Horace  twice. 

Arguit  aenmlas,  et  temeritati  adscribit,  quod  Uteras  meas  passim  et  Tarie 
dif  peraas  in  miiim  coUigo  :  quod  fonnam  dictandi  pneicribo  simplidbiiB,  qood 
public»  utilitati  monus  devoti  laboria  et  offidom  charitatis  impendo.  Ces- 
set  aemalus  a  verbonim  injoriia :  nam  si  pergit  dicere  qua  Tult,  audiet  qnas 
Bon  Tult.    Plenns  sum  rimamm, 

hac  atque  iliac  perfluo. 

*  In  domo  domini  mei  Cantoariensia  archiqiiscopi  yiri  literatiasimi  sont, 
apud  qnos  inyenitur  omnia  rectitndo  jmstidci  omnia  cautela  proyidentiae, 
omnia  forma  doctrine.  Isti  post  orationem,  et  ante  comeationem,  in  lectione, 
in  disputatione,  in  causaram  deciaione,  Jngiter  ae  ezerceant.  Omnes  quara. 
tionea  regni  nodoae  refenuitiir  ad  noa ;  qiue  com  inter  aodoa  nostroa  in 
commune  auditorium  deducuntur,  unusqnisque  secundum  ordinem  suum  sine 
lite  et  obtrectatione  ad  bene  dicendum  mentem  suum  acuity  et  quod  ei  con- 
siliosins  videtur  et  aanioa  de  vena  subtiliore  produdt.    Ep.  ti. 

f  Vos  in  coeno  crassioria  intelUgentiie  cum  asino  remansistis.  Prisdanos 
et  TuUiuSf  Lucanus  et  Persius,  isti  sunt  dii  vestri.  Vereor  ne  in  extremae 
necessitatis  articulo  vobis  improperando  dicatnr»  Ubi  sunt  dii  tui  in  quiboa 
habebas  fiduciam  ?     lb, 

X  Ep.  zcii. 
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Qui  me  commorit,  melius  non  Uogere  clamo, 
Flebit,  et  insignis  tola  canUbitar  urbe. 

Utbam  experiatar  invidas  meat  ingeoii  sui  yires,  ac  de  flosculie  sacri  eloqmi 
compilatisy  simile  componat  opoBcnlnm.  Si  tamen  hoc  attentaverit,  quod 
modo  leTissimom  putat,  rereor  ne  multum  sndet,  fnutraqne  laboret, 

Infelix  operis  gumma,  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesdet. 

Incipere  quidem  potent,  sed  si  no^i  hominis  facultatem,  ignominiose  et  infe- 
liciter  consummabit.  Quicquid  canes  oblatrent,  quicquid  grumiiant  sues, 
ego  semper  aemulabor  scripts  ▼eterum :  in  his  erit  occupatio  mea ;  nee  me,  si 
potero,  sol  unquam  inTeniet  otiosum.  Nos  quasi  nani  super  gigantum  hume- 
ros  sumus,  quorum  beneficio  longius  quam  ipsi  speculamur,  dum  antiquorum 
tractatibus  inhaerentes  elegantiores  eorum  sententias,  quas  vetustas  aboleverat, 
hominumve  neglectus,  quasi  jam  mortuos  in  quandam  noyitatem  essenti» 
suscitamus. 

In  the  following  brief  extract  from  another  letter^*  he 
quotes  Oyid^  Persius^  and  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Seneca^ 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  wise  man :  it  is  an  interesting 
passage^  as  describing  the  extreme  attachment  he  felt 
towards  his  benefactor^  king  Henry  II. 

Sdo,  quia  eos  qui  in  curia  domini  regit  morantur,  ant  potius  moriuntur, 
spes  regiae  liberalitatis  frequenter  exhilarat,  que  quandoque  in  multos  magni. 
fice  et  munifice  se  effundit.  Sperat  autem  unusqnisque  sibi  erenturum, 
quod  videt  pluribus  aliis  evenisse.  Sub  istius  ezpectationis  dulcis  et  incertas 
solatio  taediosa  delectant,  gravia  lerigantu^,  amara  dulcescunt,  nostrique 
martyres  labores,  quamyis  infirmi,  ezpensas  etiam,  quamvis  aTari,  non 
sentiunt. 

Sic,  at  non  perdat,  non  cessat  perdere  lasor, 
Et  revocat  cupidas  alea  blanda  manut. 
Videntur  mihi  in  verbit  et  desideriit  ilium  Pertii  yersare  yersiculum. 
Jam  dabitur,  jam,  jam ;  doneo  deceptut  et  exspes, 
Nee  quicquam  iundo  suspirat  nummus  in  imo. 

« 

Porro  juzta  Sapientem,  sera  est  in  fiindo  parsimonia.  lUud  in  earia  detesta- 
bile  est,  quia  qui  magis  diligunt  minus  diliguntur.  Imperiti  enim  et  omnino 
inutiles  elegantioribus  benefidis  ampliantur,  diritiae  accumulantur  divitibus : 
nee  est  qui  respiciat  ad  inopem  et  mendicum.  Helissus  implebat  Tasa  yacua, 
et  plena  implentur,  ligna  in  sylvas  et  aquae  in  maria  deferuntur.  Ego  sane 
dispendia  enormium  ezpensarum,  et  super  omnia  jactoram  perditi  temporis, 
deplorarem  :  nisi,  quia  maximum  laboris  mei  repute  fructum,  quod  nostrum 
principem  per  gpratiam  Dei  et  suam  semper  habui  propitium,  mitem,  affabilem, 
et  benignum.  Nunquam  porrexi  ei  preces,  quas  non  admiserit  liberaliter : 
praeparationem  etiam  cordis  mei  in  pluribus  ejus  benignitas  quandoque  prae- 

♦  Ep.  XIT. 
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venit.  Dilifebam  ipMun,  M  diUgo,  et  lemper  dillgMn  ex  affectn :  nee  mo 
diligBt  Deui,  com  ab  ipriiu  dilectiODB  doirtuD.  Grsti>  namqae  (ju  dm) 
pupstuo  TiDdiuTit  in  BBam :  laDrnqoe  «empM  erit,  ri  qnid  cogito,  ai  qnid 
tcribo,  d  quid  ram,  li  quid  i>]eo,  il  qnid  pgaguiB.  Hido  tnX,  qood  qnaodin 
TMtn  miu  (om  coiiiitiT&,  qiuelibet  diet,  in  qua  domini  regis  ■Ilaqvio  nm 
fruebar,  mihl  triitii  «t  oubila  videlutnr  dies ;  io  qua  Tcro  Sna  me  digrubatnr 

tluine  dico.  nujoiemqiie  pBiiem  mnndi  tcatem  habeo.  in  hac  parte  a  tem- 
pore Caroli  nnllont  fniiK  principem  adao  beuigiiim,  prndantem,  UrgmOi  At 


As  a  further  example  of  the  style  of  tliiB  celebrated 
writer,  we  may  dte  the  following  pictm%  of  a  tempest  at 
sea,  written,  during  one  of  his  missions,  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.* 

Me  >iup«r  ad  obedientjaiu  Tettra  jnaiioaii  aBdnxnam,  jamqiie  licmtialiu 
et  accepta  «stra  bcnedictionia  gratia  recedam,  cum  propter  n^olia  iiiHim 
Guiuliter  tune  emergentiB  reiocutia  me,  ao  Ermiler  injuniiitia  Bt  «oa  fr«- 
qnentioribQi  naptiii  cettionrem  de  «tatn  meo  et  de  hii  quv  mibi  in  ri* 
contingereDt.  Deecmdeiani  ad  mare  et  naTem  aaceaderam,  etunqne  jam 
eipoiiUMemni  Tela  ventii  et  Titun  pericolia,  ecca  niii  grando,  bnber,  ao  api- 
ritna  pncellamm  coeloa  obdmenuit  caligine,  atqne  in  tembilea  aqoanun 
montea  maiii  dcfonnarere  planltiem.  MinUlea  enot  elatioDeamaria,  tfnetoa 
enim  aacendebant  in  ceelos,  et  dMceodebant  In  abjuoa,  et  anima  mea  hi  ipds 
tabeacebat.  Omnea  qoi  in  nave  emit  meti  aont  et  torbati  rant  licat  abriiUi 
et  Dmnia  laplentia  eonun  derora^  eat.  Ille  qui  gnbemacnlo  prKerat  et  sede> 
bat  in  poppi,  abjecta  arte  et  derelicta  aede,  naiem  tbrtnito  commiait  erentoi. 
UniTcni  patiebantnr  apiritom  lertiguiia,  ipirilum  aboniinaHoiui  et  nanaeae. 
Non  erat  qnt  manna  ant  oculot  in  coElnm  «igeret ;  non  erat  qui  porrigeret 
Deoprecea,  qui  aatiafactiani  ant  pmnitentiM  ae  oSerret.  Jacebant  omnea  dea- 
tituti  officio  membromm,  aut  animo  conatemati,  et  &cti  rant  Telat  mortni. 
Licet  autem  tnne  KaliTale  aolatilium  ad  Incrementam  diei  plurimnm  de  noctia 
apaeio  reddiaaet,  nnaqaani  tamen  noi  illqna  ndeo  longa  Tiaa  eat  mibi.  Nam 
a  meiidie  noi  iaia  Incepit,  qiue  tempna  alienum  libi  qoadun  tyraonide  pro- 
cellOH  uiorpani  in  snai  tenebraa  Ineem  Tertit.  O  noi  il«Tniuri»«iwHj  fif^  jq 
toto  anni  drcato  covpatsnda.  noi  turbinia,  no2  '■ait,  nox  boiroria  et  morti*. 

Besides  the  Epistles,  which  were  collected  into  a  large 
volume  by  the  author  at  the  request  of  Henry  II.,  and  bis 
Sermons,  the  printed  edition  of  the  works  of  Peter. of 
Bloia  contains  Beventeen  tracts  or  opugcula,  none  of  them 
possessing  any  great  importance  at  the  present  day.  Tbey 
are, — 


^^^^*  Ep.  Id. 
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I.  A  treatise  on  the  transfiguration  of  Christ. 
3.  On  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

3.  A  Compendium  on  Job;  he  composed  this  at  the 
king's  desire,  in  order  to  inspire  him  with  patience  under 
some  of  his  tribulations. 

4.  An  Exhortation  to  the  crusade>  entitled,  De  Jeraso- 
lymitana  peregrinatione  aeeeleranda. 

5.  A  treatise  entitled  Inslructiofidei,  vhicb  is  considered 
to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

6.  On  the  Sacramental  Confession. 

7.  On  Penitence. 

8.  De  InstUutione  Epiacopi,  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
a  bishop,  addressed  to  John  de  Coutances,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1196,  so  that  this  must 
have  been  one  of  Peter's  latest  writings, 

9;  An  invective  against  a  writer  who  made  an  attack 
upon  him. 

10.  A  tract,  "  agunst  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews." 

II.  On  Christian  friendship  and  charity  towards  God 
and  our  neighbour, 

12.  On  the  utility  of  tribulations. 

13.  A  violent  satire  against  the  bishops  of  Aquitiune 
and  the  abuses  in  the  church  there,  entitled  Qaala  tunl. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Histoire  Litt^rure  de 
France  believes  this  to  be  the  work  of  another  author. 

14.  A  fragment  of  an  Epistola  aitrea  de  tilentio  servanda. 

15.  A  fragment  of  the  book  De  prcBatiffiit  forlume.  This 
work,  which  was  the  one  on  which  he  laboured  most,  was 
devoted  to  the  history  and  encomium  of  his  patron,  king 
Henry  II.*  and  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  his  letters. 
It  unfortunately  appears  to  be  lost. 

16.  A  short  tract  on  the  division  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  writers. 

17.  A  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 

*  Sec  Ep.  IxiTii. 
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A  few  tracts  by  this  writer^  not  printed  in  his  works^ 
may  still  be  found  in  different  collections.  Dr.  Giles 
has  discovered  about  fifty  inedited  letters.  Leland,  in  his 
Collectanea,  has  given  some  extracts  from  lives  of  Wilfred 
and  Guthlac  attributed  to  Peter  of  Blois.  His  Dialogue 
between  King  Henry  and  the  abbot  of  Bonval  is  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth,  No.  cv.  Other -tracts  are  of  more  doubtful 
authenticity.  The  p^re  Buss^,  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Peter  of  Blois  (1600),  printed  under  his  name  the  Ser- 
mons of  Petrus  Comestor. 

The  name  of  Peter  of  Blois  has  also  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Croyland  attri- 
buted to  Ingulf.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  work  ascribed 
to  Ingulf  be  a  forgery,  the  continuation  must  share  in  the 
same  character ;  and  internal  evidence  appears  to  support 
us  in  looking  upon  the  latter  as  supposititious.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  not  probable  that  the  monks  of  Croyland 
should  have  applied  to  a  stranger  to  write  the  history  of 
their  house,  and  we  can  trace  no  connection  between  them 
and  Peter  of  Blois.  The  work  in  question  is  prefaced  by 
a  letter  from  Henry  de  Longchamp  (made  abbot  of  Croy- 
land in  1191)  to  Peter,  acquainting  him  with  the  desire 
of  his  monks  that  he  would  undertake  to  continue  the 
history  of  Ingulf,  and  Peter's  reply  acquiescing  in  their 
wishes.  Neither  this  letter,  nor  the  book  itself,  exhibit 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  found  in  the  works  of 
Peter  of  Blois.  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
this  work  is  the  account  of  the  school  of  abbot  Joffrid  at 
Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  where^ 
as  the  writer  of  this  history  informs  us,  Jofirid  lectured 
on  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Averroes.  Now 
Averroes  himself  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
century,  and  died  at  Marocco  in  1198.  It  is  very  im- 
probable therefore  that  Peter  of  Blois  should  have  made 
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such  a  mistake  as  this  passage  implies ;  or  that  he  could 
himself  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  or  even 
with  the  name  of  the  Arabian  philosopher, 

BdiiUm». 

Incipiut  epistole  Magistri  petri.  At  the  end,  Ezplidiit  epistole  magistri 
petri  blesensifl  bathonieoBis  archidyaconi.  fol.  Without  date  or  place» 
but  printed  at  Bnissels,  about  the  year  1480,  no  doubt  by  one  of  Uie 
communities  of  Fra4re9  ewnmunis  vita  efltabliahed  in  or  near  that 
town. 

f  Petri  Bleaenaifl  dirinaru  ao  humanaru  litterar*  viri  admodu  copiosiasimi  in- 
signia opera  in  unii  volume  coUecta  &  emendata  authore  J.  M.  doctore 
theologo  subsequeti  ordine  habentur.  Epistole.  Sermones.  Tractatni 
in  librum  Job.  Contra  perfidiam  iudeomm.  De  confesaione.  De  ami* 
citia  Christiana.  ^  Venundantur  ab  Johanne  paruo  sub  lilio  aureo 
in  via  Jacobea.  Cum  priuilegio.  At  the  end,  ^  Petri  Blesensis  Batho- 
niSsis  archidiaconi  Opera,  diuersis  in  locis  recoUecta,  multisq^  mSdis 
purgata  Paria'  fehoi  auspido  fine  snmpsere :  opera  et  industria  magistri 
Andree  boncard  calcographi.  Impensis  antem  Johannis  petit  illius 
▼niuersitatis  bibliopole  iurati.  Ex  die  zv.  Octobris.  m.ccccc.  xiz.  fol. 
The  editor's  name  was  Jacques  Merlin. 

Opera  Petri  Bleaenais,  Bathoniensis  quondam  in  Anglia  archidiaconi,  et  apud 
Cantuarieosem  archiepiscopum  cancellarii.  Ope  et  studio  Joannis 
Bussi  Noviomagi,  Societatis  Jesu  Tbeologi.    Moguntiae,  cb.  lo.  c.  4to. 

Hiis  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  twelfth  Yohime  of  the  Bibliotheca  PAtrum 
of  Cologne. 

Paralipomena  Opusculorum  Petri  Blesensis,  et  Joannis  Trithemii,  aliorumque, 
nuper  in  typographeo  Moguntino  editorum,  a  Joanne  Busseo  Societatis 
Jesu  theologo ....  Colonic  Agrippinse,  Anno  m.dc.xxiy.  8yo.  It 
contains  the  tracts  De  Perfidia  Judnorum,  De  Amicitia  Christiana,  and 
De  Charitate  Dei  et  Proximi.  The  first  edition  of  this  supplement  to 
Bussife's  edition  was  published  in  1608. 

Petri  Blesensis  Bathoniensis  in  Anglia  archidiaconi  Opera  omnia  ad  fidem 
manuscriptorum  codicum  emendata,  notis  et  variis  monumentis  illus- 
trata,  Editio  nova,  in  qua  nonnuHa  ejusdem  auctoris  opuscula  hactenus 
inedita  nunc  primum  prodeunt. '. .  .  Fturisiis,  m.dc.lxvii.  foL  Edited 
by  Pierre  de  Gussanville. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Magna  Bib- 
lioUieca  Patrum  of  Lyons,  pp.  911 — 1365. 

Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptorum  Veterum  Tom.  I.  (Ed.  Gale)  Oxoni», 
M.DC.LXZxiv.  fol.  pp.  108 — 130.  Petri  Blesensis  continuatio  ad 
Historiam  Ingulphi. 
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GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS. 

GiRALDUS  DE  Barri^  OF,  as  he  is  more  commonly 
entitled  from  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  native^ 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  born  about  the  year  1146.* 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  de  Barri^  a  powerful 
Norman  baron^  and  by  the  maternal  side  he  was  near  of 
kin  to  the  princes  of  Soutti  Wales  and  to  most  of  the 
powerful  families  of  the  principality.  His  taste  for  letters 
was  exhibited  when  very  young ;  he  tells  us  that  when 
a  child  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  drawing  churches 
and  monasteries  in  the  sand^  that  his  father  called  him 
playfully  his  little  bishop,  and  that  he  predicted  his  future 
progress  in  learning.  These  expectations,  however, 
seemed  to  have  little  prospect  of  being  fulfilled,  until  his 
uncle  David  FitzGerald,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  undertook 
his  education.  He  appears  to  have  remained  with  this 
prelate  until  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
repaired  to  Paris  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  study,-!* 
and,  after  having  attwied  a  considerable  reputation  for 
literary  attainments,  he  lectured  there  on  rhetoric  and 
polite  literature. 

In  1172  Giraldus  returned  to  England  and  obtained 
preferment  in  the  church  there  and  in  Wales.  Ob- 
serving great  negligence  in  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  this  latter  country,  he  obtained  from  Richard^ 
archbishopof  Canterbury,  in  1175,  acommission  toexamine 
into  and  correct  these  abuses,  and  he  proceeded  in  a 
vigorous  and  resolute  manner  in  his  attempts  to  reform 

*  The  principal  materials  for  the  life  of  Giraldus  are  found  in  his  own 
work,  DegettiM  suh,  of  which  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  has  given  an  abstract 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Itinerary  of  Wales. 

t  De  GestiS)  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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the  morals  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  forcing  the  married 
priests,  who  appear  to  have  been  then  numerous,  to  sepa- 
rate from  their  wives  or  concubines.  The  archdeacon  of 
Brecknock  was  obstinate  in  resisting  the  will  of  the  doctor 
on  this  latter  point,  and,  having  been  very  negligent  of 
his  duties  in  other  respects,  he  was  deprived  of  his  arch- 
deaconry, which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  bestowed 
on  Giraldus,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation  of  the  effective 
manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  commission.  The 
rigour  with  which  Giraldus  executed  his  new  duties,  and 
his  boldness  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  church,  led  him 
into  many  disputes  and  gained  him  not  a  few  enemies ; 
but  his  conduct  was  so  far  approved  by  the  chapter  of  St. 
David's,  that  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  in  1176,  they 
chose  him  to  succeed  in  that  see.* 

King  Henry  was  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  made  by 
the  canons,  and,  when  they  persisted  in  defending  it,  he 
threatened  angrily  to  seize  their  temporal  possessions. 
It  was  at  last  referred  by  the  king  to  the  judgment  of  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  of  his  province,  and  Giraldus 
himself  informs  us  that  the  king  stated  to  them  that  his 
only  objection  to  him  was  the  circumstanbe  of  his  being 
a  Welshman  and  nearly  related  to  the  Welsh  princes  and 
nobles.  He  said  that  the  pride  and  pretensions  of  the 
Welsh  would  be  increased  by  such  an  appointment, 
asserting  that  ^^  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
the  king  or  the  archbishop,  that  too  upright  or  active  a 
man  should  be  bishop  of  St.  David's,  lest  either  the  crown 
of  England  or  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  receive  detri- 
ment.''f     Giraldus  and  the  canons  persisted  no  longer  in 

*  De  Gestu,  lib.  i.  c.  3 — 9. 

f  Nee  regi  nee  archiepiscopo  opus  esse  ant  expediens»  nimis  probnm  ant 
strennnm,  ne  Tel  Anglic  corona  yd  Cantiae  cathedra  detrimentnm  sentiat,  in 
ecclesiae  lancti  David  epi^copnm  ewe.    De  Crestif ,  lib.  i.  c.  10,  p.  476. 
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their  resistance  to  the  king's  will ;  but,  being  called  into 
the  royal  chamber  at  Winchester,  they  elected  the  person 
he  recommended  to  them,  Peter  de  Leia  prior  of  Wenlock. 

Giraldus,  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  returned  to 
Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
intending,  as  he  expresses  it, "  to  nuse  up  the  vails  of  the 
laws  and  canons  on  the  foundation  of  arts  and  literature.*** 
In  the  account  he  has  given  of  his  studies  at  this  period, 
he  speaks  with  pride  of  the  fame  he  acquired  by  his  elo- 
quent declamaUons  in  the  schools,  and  boasts  how  the 
crowded  audiences  of  doctors  and  scholars  were  nerer 
tired  in  listening  to.tbem,  charmed  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  force  of  his 
arguments.t  In  1179  he  was  elected  public  professor  of 
canon  laws ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  this  honourable  office, 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England,  taking  bis  way 
through  Flanders,  where  he  was  present  at  a  tournament 
held  by  the  count  Philip  in  the  city  of  Arras, 

On  reaching  England  he  paid  a  visit  to  Canterbury, 
4('here  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  prior  and  monks 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  proceeded  thence  in  company  with 
a  party  of  pilgrims  to  London.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  consistory  court  at 
Southwark,  hearing  a  cause  pleaded  between  the  sister 
of  Giraldus  and  her  husband,  who  had  sued  for  a  divorce, 
but  by  his  intermediation  they  were  reconciled,  and  the 
cause  dismissed.  On  bis  return  to  Wales,  Giraldus  found 
that  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  had  quarrelled  m&  his 
cler^,  and  that  be  bad  quitted  his  episcopal  residence  to 

*  Super  artinin  et  literatuTS  fnDdutientDm  legam  ct  canoDam  ptiiela  in 
sltum  erijiere. 

t  TsdM  Dcmp«  Tcrbonun  dulcediae  focrtnt  et  deliniti,  nt  dieentit  >b  ore 
tanquam  pendnli  et  luepeoii  kingo  licet  eloqoio  et  prolixo,  etc.  De  GertU, 
lib.  u.c.1.p.4TT. 


£L 
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wait  in  an  English  convent  until  peace  should  be  restored 
to  his  diocese.  By  the  interest  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Giraldus,  who  still  retained  his  archdeaconry 
of  Brecknock,  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop ;  and  he  teUs  us  that  he  ex^ 
ecuted  his  office  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. But  in  the  sequel  the  bishop  interfered  between 
Giraldus  and  the  clergy  of  St.  David's  so  violently  and 
injudiciously  that  the  former  resigned  his  office,  and 
threatened  to  carry  his  complaints  before  the  pope.  They 
were  however  at  last  reconciled  by  the  exertions  of  their 
common  friends.^ 

Soon  after  these  events^  in  1184^  King  Henry,  visiting 
the  borders  of  Wales  to  repress  the  turbulence  of  the 
borderers,  heard  of  the  great  learning  of  Giraldus,  and 
invited  him  to  his  coiut.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
to  the  border  in  the  quality  of  a  pacificator,  and  was 
present  at  Hereford  at  the  conference  between  Rhys, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  and  the  royal  commissioners, 
archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ranulph  de  Glanville.f  The 
same  year  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Normandy.  Henry 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  services  on  these  occa- 
sions that  he  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  made  him 
repeated  promises  of  high  preferment ;  which,  however, 
were  never  fulfilled,  for  he  still  expressed  himself  jealous 
of  him  as  a  native  Welshman  and  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
Welsh  princes.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
preceptor  to  prince  John,  whom,  in  1 185,  he  accompanied 
into  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  During  his  stay 
there,  two  Irish  bishoprics  were  offered  to  him,  but  he 
declined  them,  as  he  tells  us,  on  account  of  the  corruptions 

•  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  5  to  7. 
t  De  GestU,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  9. 
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and  disorders  which  he  observed. in  the  Irish  church.  In 
the  middle  of  Lent  1186^  he  delivered  a  public  oration  or 
sermon  before  the  council  in  Dublin,  in  which  he  spoke 
on  this  subject  with  great  freedom^  but  its  only  result 
was  to  establish  in  that  country  his  fame  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.* 

While  in  Ireland  Giraldus  occupied  himself  diligently 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  description  of  the  country, 
and  he  remained  there  to  complete  his  collections  some 
time  after  the  departure  of  prince  John.  Soon  after  the 
Easter  of  1186  he  returned  to  Wales^  and  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  that  year  to  the  composition  of  his  Topogra- 
phy of  Ireland,  which  was  completed  in  1187.  This  book 
is  divided  into  three  parts  or  distinctions  fdistinciumesj,  a 
term  which  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  in  his  time,  as 
it  is  used  by  several  other  writers.  These  three  parts,  as 
soon  as  completed,  Giraldus  recited  before  a  public 
audience  of  the  imiversity  of  Oxford,  on  three  successive 
days,  and  on  each  day  he  gave  a  sumptuous  feast ;  on  the 
first  he  entertained  the  poor  people  of  the  town,  on  the 
second  the  doctors  and  students  of  greatest  celebrity, 
and  on  the  third  the  other  scholars  and  the  burghers  and 
soldiers  of  the  place.  He  relates  his  doings  on  this  occasion 
with  much  self-complacency,  says  that  they  were  worthy 
of  the  classic  ages  of  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  asserts  that 
nothing  like  them  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  England.f 

*  De  G^tis,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  It  appears  that  one  of  his  charges  against  the 
Irish  church  was  that  it  had  had  no  martyrs ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  CasheU^ 
who  happened  to  be  present,  replied  that  this  was  tme,  for  the  natiTC  Irish 
were  too  pious  to  make  martyrs  of  their  clergy,  bnt  that  a  people  had  now 
come  to  settle  in  Ireland  who  not  only  knew  how  to  make  martyrs,  but  who 
put  their  knowledge  into  practice.    Topog.  Hibem.  distinct,  iii.  c.  32. 

t  SnmptQosaquidemresetnobilis,  qoiarenoTata  sunt  qnodammodo  anten- 
tica  et  antiqua  in  hoc  facto  poetarum  tempora,  nee  rem  similem  in  Anglia 
factam  Tel  pmsens  etas  tcI  ulla  recoHt  antiquitas.     De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
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The  fame  of  this  ostentatious  exhibition  increased  the 
celebrity  of  Giraldus,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favour.  When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1187»  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin^  king  Henry  proclaimed  a  new  crusade,  and  arch- 
bishop Baldwin  was  sent  to  preach  it  to  the  Welsh, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Giraldus,  who  represents  his 
own  eloquence  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  sue- 
cess.*  They  were  attended  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville, 
as  far  as  Hereford,  from  whence  the  archbishop  and 
the  archdeacon  proceeded  to  Radnor,  where  they  arrived 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  1188.t  Thence  they  passed  through 
Hay  and  Brecknock,  by  Lanthony,  to  Abergavenny  and 
Caerleon,  and  thence  to  Cardiff,  Llandaff,  Caermarthen, 
and  to  Haverfordwest.  Here  Giraldus  assures  us  that 
the  effects  of  his  own  eloquence  were  almost  miraculous, 
for,  although  the  only  languages  he  made  use  of  were 
Latin  and  French,  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  his  audi* 
tors  were  totally  ignorant,  yet  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  his  discourse  that  even  the  most  illiterate  of  the  mul* 
titude  burst  into  tears,  and  they  hurried  in  crowds  to  take 
the  cross,  t  The  archbishop  afterwards  said  that  he  never 
saw  so  many  tears  shed  in  one  day  as  he  had  witnessed 
on  this  occasion  at  Haverford.§  The  missionaries,  after 
visiting  Pembroke,  proceeded  to  St.  David's,  and  thence 

*  The  accoimt  of  this  eipedition  is  given  in  the  book  De  6«ti8,  lib.  ii.  c. 
\7,  18,  and  in  the  Itinerariom  CambrifB. 

f  Itiner.  Cambr.  lib.  i.  o.  1. 

X  Ubi  pro  mirando  et  quasi  pro  miracolo  dncebatur  a  moltis,  quod  ad  ver- 
bnm  Domini  ab  archidiacono  prolatanii  cum  tamen  lingua  Latina  et  Gallica 
loqueretnr,  non  minus  ilU  qui  neutram  noyerunt  linguam,  quam  alii,  ad 
lacrimarum  affluentiam  moti  fuerunt,  atque  etiam  ad  crucis  signaculum  cater* 
vatim  accurrerunt.  Itiner.  Cambr.  lib.  L  c.  11.  Conf.  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii,  c.  1^. 

$  Unde  et  archiepisoopus  pluries  in  illo  itinere  dicebat  nusquam  se  tot 
lacrimas  quantas  apnd  HaTerfordiam  riderat  uno  die  ridisse.  De  Gestis, 
Ub.  ii.  c.  18. 
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through  Cardigan^  Caernarvon,  and  Bangor^  to  the  isle  of 
Anglesey^  and  then  returned  to  England  through  the  wilds 
of  Snowdon^  and  by  Rhuddlan  to  Chester^  from  whence 
they  proceeded  into  Powisland,  and  passed  along  the  bor- 
der through  Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,  and  Leominster  to 
Hereford,  the  point  from  which  they  first  entered  Wales. 
Giraldus  informs  us  that  during  their  progress  they  en- 
listed for  the  crusade  about  three  thousand  Welshmen. 

In  1189,  Giraldus,  with  archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ra- 
nulph  de  Glanville,  accompanied  the  king  on  his  last 
expedition  into  France,^  and  the  archdeacon  appears  to 
have  been  present  at  Henry's  death  at  Fontevralt.  He 
was  immediately  sent  by  earl  Richard  to  England  with 
letters  to  the  grand  justiciary  (Ranulph  de  Glanville),  and 
from  thence  into  Wales  to  pacify  his  countrymen,  who 
had  shown  an  inclination  to  rebel  on  hearing  of  the  king's 
decease.  Giraldus  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  new  king,  but  his  zeal  for  the  crusade  appears  to  have 
cooled,  for,  when  the  time  of  the  king's  departure  ap- 
proached, he  and  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  had  both 
taken  the  vow,  obtained  absolution  on  the  plea  of  age  and 
poverty ;  which  was  only  granted  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  repair  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  David's, 
and  assist  the  crusaders  with  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
When  king  Richard  left  England,  he  showed  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  held  Giraldus,  by  appointing  him  a 
coadjutor  with  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely  in 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
Giraldus  now  began  to  hope  that  the  high  preferment 
withheld  by  king  Henry  would  be  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  successor,  and  he  successively  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Bangor  in  1190,  and  that  of  Llandaff  in  1191,  fearing, 

*  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  21. 
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as  it  appears,  that  these  might  stand  in  the  way  of  some^ 
thing  better.  But  he  was  agaui  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, and  in  disgust  he  determined  to  quit  the 
court,  and  indulge  his  taste  for  literary  retirement.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  prepared  to  return  to  Paris ;  but, 
being  prevented  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  went  to  Lincohi  and  there 
devoted  himself  to  study  under  the  chancellor  of  that 
diocese,  William  du  Mont  (De  Monte),  an  eminent  scholar 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  earlier  years  at  Paris.*  Du- 
ring his  residence  at  Lincoln,  Giraldus  wrote  several  of 
his  books,  one  of  the  first  of  which  was  his  life  of  Geoflrey 
archbishop  of  York,  published  in  1193.  In  1 197  he  wrote 
the  work  entitled  Gemma  ecclesiasitca. 

In  1198,  Peter  de  Leia  bishop  of  St.  David's  died,  and 
a  new  prospect  was  opened  to  Giraldus  of  obtaining  what 
appears  to  have  been  long  the  object  of  his  ambition — 
the  vacant  bishopric.  He  was  elected  by  the  chapter 
early  in  1199;  but  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  alleging 
the  same  reasons  as  had  formerly  been  given  by  king 
Henry,  refused  to  accept  the  nomination.  In  the  midst 
of  this  dispute  king  Richard  died,  and  his  successor  John, 
although  he  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  favour  the  choice 
of  the  canons,  allowed  himself  to  be  persiiaded  by  the 
arguments  of  his  primate.  Giraldus  again  left  the  court 
in  vexation,  paid  a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  Ireland,  and 
then  repaired  to  St.  David's.  The  chapter,  compelled  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election,  again  chose  him  for  their  pastor. 
The  pertinacity  of  the  canons  involved  them  in  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  king,  and  Giraldus  proceeded  to  Rome 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  ar- 
rived there  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  was  received 

*  De  Gestis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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by  the  pope  with  marks  of  personal  esteem.  In  the  May 
of  the  year  1200^  being  appointed  administrator  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  of  St. 
David's  during  the  continuation  of  the  disputes^  he  re- 
visited his  native  land,  but  in  the  middle  of  Lent  1201  he 
was  again  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  and  was  occupied  with  litigations 
at  home  until  the  second  of  November,  when  he  started 
a  third  time  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  on  the  4th  of 
January^  1202.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1203,  the  pope 
gave  his  definitive  sentence,  annulling  the  election  of 
Giraldus.  This  controversy  had  excited  much  contentious 
feeling  in  Wales  ;  the  clergy  of  St.  David's,  supported  by 
the  princes  of  North  and  South  Wales,  treated  Giraldus 
as  their  bishop  elect,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  that 
title  himself,  which  exposed  him  to  the  anger  of  king 
John,  who  proclaimed  him  an  enemy  to  the  crown,  accused 
him  of  a  design  to  stir  up  the  Welsh  to  rebellion,  and 
seized  upon  his  lands.^ 

In  the  August  of  1203,  Giraldus  returned  to  England, 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  court ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  Geofirey  de  Henelawe  was  elected  bishop  of 
St.  David's.  Giraldus  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  nephews,  retaining  his  other  preferments^ 
for  he  was  a  canon  of  Hereford  and  rector  of  Chesterton 
in  Oxfordshire.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  almost 
entirely  in  writing  books,  and  in  correcting  those  which 
he  had  already  published.  In  1204  and  1205,  he  wrote 
the  Description  of  Wales,  the  Symbolum  Eleciorum,  the 
SpectUum  duorum,  the  InvecHones^  the  legend  of  St. 
Remigius,  and  the  book  De  gestis  suis.  In  1215,  the  see 
of  St.  David^s,  the  source  of  all  his  troubles,  being  again 

*  The  account  of  this  controversy  is  given  at  some  length  in  the  work  Dc 
Cttiiit  9uU,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  et  seqq. 
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vacant,  was  .  offered  to  him,  but  under  circumstances 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  accept  it.  In  1218,  he 
wrote  his  dialogues  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  St. 
David's.  In  1220,  he  finished  two  of  his  most  important 
works,  the  treatise  De  Principis  Insiructione  and  the 
Speculum  EcclesuB^  and  revised  a  second  edition  of  the 
dialogues  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  St.  David's. 
From  a  document  quoted  by  Tanner,  we  learn  that  in 
1223  the  church  of  Chesterton  in  Oxfordshire  was  vacant 
"  by  the  death  of  master  Q.  de  Barri,"  so  that  he  died 
either  in  that  year  or  towards  the  end  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  David's, 
where  his  monument  is  still  preserved. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  are  numerous,  and 
they  are  all  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
historical  events  and  on  the  poUtical  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They  are  not  the  me- 
ditations of  the  solitary  student,  or  the  controversial  dis- 
quisitions of  the  theologian ;  but  they  reflect  faithfully  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  a  man  busy  in  all  the  intrigues 
and  convulsions  of  the  world  around  him,  and  are  filled 
with  minute  and  private  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  and  with  whom  he  acted. 
His  style,  though  less  ostentatiously  learned  than  that 
of  Peter  of  Blois,  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  exten- 
sive reading.  His  descriptions  are  generaUy  marked  by  a 
clearness  of  narrative  and  a  distinctness  of  conceptioii 
which  are  not  often  found  among  the  medieval  writers; 
and,  when  he  dwells  on  his  own  wrongs,  or  enters  upon 
his  own  enmities,  his  style  is  distinguished  by  a  warmth 
of  eloquence  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  Though  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  monks,  more  particularly  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  unsparing  in  his  remarks  on  the  avarice  and 
corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  appears  throughout 
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bis  writings  credulous  and  superstitious.  He  occupies 
no  small  portion  of  the  narrative  of  his  own  actions  in 
recounting  his  dreams^  and  his  descriptions  of  Wales  and 
Ireland  are  thickly  interspersed,  not  only  with  monkish  le- 
gends,  but  with  fairy  tales^  which  renders  him  a  valuable 
authority  for  the  earlier  history  of  our  popular  mythology. 
The  accoimt  of  the  beavers  which  then  frequented  the 
river  Tivy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan,  taken  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Wales,  may  be  given  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  descriptive  language. 

Inter  unirersos  namque  Cunbriae  seu  etiam  Loegrue  flaTUM,  flolu  hie 
castores  habet.  In  Albania  quippe,  nt  fertor,  flnTio  similiter  onico  habentOTr 
sed  ran.  De  cajus  bestia  natora,  qualiter  a  sjlria  ad  aquas  materiam 
yehant,  quanto  artificio  ex  attracta  materia  mediis  in  flnctibna  monimenta 
connectanti  quam  defensionis  artem  contra  yenatores  in  ocddente  prstend- 
ant,  quam  in  oriente,  de  caudis  quoqne  pisceis  panca  interserere  non  inutile 
repntayi. 

Castores  enim,  at  castra  sibi  in  mediis  fluyiis  construant,  sni  generis  aerri» 
pro  rheda  ntentes,  a  silvis  ad  aquas  lignea  robora  miro  yectum  modo  con- 
trahnnt  et  conducunt.  Quidam  enim  ex  his  natnne  imperio  servire  parati, 
ligna  ab  aliis  prsecisa  yentrique  suplno  imposita  quatuor  pedibus  com- 
plectentesi  lignoque  in  ore  ex  transyerso  locato,  dentibos  ab  aliis  hinc  inde 
coheerentibus,  retrogradeque  trahentibos,  non  absque  intueotium  admiratione 
simul  cum  ooeribus  attrabuntur.  Simili  quoque  naturae  artificio  in  scrobinm 
purgatione,  quas  sibi  pedibus  in  terram  fodieodo  scalpendoqne  conformant, 
melotc  utuntur.  In  aliquo  yero  profundissimo  fluyii  aogulo  et  pacifioo»  in 
castrorum  constructione  tanto  artificio  ligna  connectunt,  ut  ne  aquc  stilla 
de  ikcili  penetrando  subintret,  nee  procellse  yis  labefoctando  concutiat,  nee 
yiolentiam  quamlibet  prcter  humanam,  et  banc  ferro  munitam,  reformident* 
Ex  salicum  etiam  ramis  in  castrorum  constructione  ligna  connectont, 
soliisque  yariis  in  altum  quantum  aqua  excrescere  solet,  et  ultra  ostiis  in- 
terius  a  solio  in  solium  aptatis,  machinam  distinguunt,  ut  juxta  fluminii 
incrementa  fluctuantes  undas  (cum  yoluerint)  ab  alto  despicere  yaleant.  £Ix 
salicibas  autem,  ut  per  annos  crescendo  salicum  saltus,  hispidum  exterioa 

silyescat  arbustum  tota  interius  arte  latente Notandum  quoque  qood 

castores  caudas  habent  latas,  et  non  longas,  in  modum  palmae  humanae  spissai , 
quibus  tanquam  pro  remigio  natando  funguntur,  cumque  totum  corpus  reli- 
quum  pilosum  habeant,  banc  partem  omni  pilositate  carentem  in  morem 
phocae  marinae  planam  habent  et  lerigatam ;  unde  et  in  Germania  Arctoisqae 
regionibus,  ubi  abundant  bevertf  caudis  hujusmodi,  piscium  nt  aiont  naturam 
tarn  sapore  quam  colore  sortitis»  viri  etiam  magni  et  religiosi  jejunioram  teia- 
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pore  pro  pisce  yescantor.  Videtur  tamen,  qaod  juris  in  toto  quoad  totum, 
hoc  in  parte  quoad  partem,  nee  pars  a  toto  tanta  generis  diversitate  distare 
consuevit. 

As  a  historian^  Giraldus  manifests  continually  the  strong 
bias  of  his  personal  feelings ;  and  his  praise  and  dispraise^ 
expressed  with  equal  warmth^  must  be  taken  with  caution. 
His  resentment  against  king  Henry  11.  and  his  family 
appears  constantly  in  his  later  writings^  and  this  feeling 
seems  to  have  become  more  intense  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
In  one  of  the  works  of  his  old  age^  the  treatise  De  institu- 
Hone  principisy  he  speaks  as  follows  of  the  monarch  whom 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  wisdom 
and  magnanimity. 

In  primis  etenim  Francomm  reginam  Alienoram  domino  suo  LudoTico 
Francorum  regi,  sicut  satis  est  notum,  indebite  subtrazity  sibique  de  facto 
conjugali  vinculo  copulavit :  ex  qua  et  prolem  prtedictam  processu  temporis 
omine  infausto  suscepit,  per  quam»  ut  dizimns,  ob  hoc  et  alia  delicta  gra- 
vissima,  quorum  qusedam  subsequenter  ennmerabimus,  enm  Dominus,  quia 
yexatu  dabit  intellectum,  humiliari  yoluit  et  ad  poenitentiam  reyocari,  yel  si 
obstinatus  inyentus  fuerit,  prole  propria  patrem  plecti  et  came  camificem 
cmciari.  Fuerat  enim  et  ab  initio  et  usque  ad  finem  nobilitatis  oppressor,  jus 
et  injuriam  fasqne  nefasqne  pro  commodo  pensans,  justitiae  venditor  et 
dilator,  yerbo  yarius  et  yersutus,  nee  solum  yerbi  yerum  etiam  fidei  trans- 
gressor et  sacramenti ;  adulter  publicus,  Deoque  ingratus  et  indeyotus,  eccle- 
sie  malleus  et  filius  in  pemiciem  natus:  unde  et  ad  cumulum  quoque 
nequitic  perfidieque,  sicut  pater  qusdem  in  beatum  Gterardum  Sagiensem 
antistitem  suo  tempore  crudiliter  desiit,  sic  et  iste  longeque  crudelius  sua 
oommaculans  tempora,  in  gloriosum  mart3nrem  nostrum  Thomam  Can- 
tuariensem  archiprsesnlem,  in  malo  patrizans,  desnyire  prmmmpsit. 

We  have  some  remains  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Oiraldus^ 
¥thich  consisted  chiefly  of  epigrams  and  short  pieces. 
The  earliest  of  his  compositions  was  a  treatise  on  chrono- 
graphy  and  cosmography  in  Latin  elegiacs,  which  appears 
to  be  lost.  The  second  part  of  the  Symbolum  electorum,  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces^  dedicated  to  king  Richard, 
is  in  Latin  verse.  In  the  following  lines  addressed  to  Henry 
II.,  extracted  from  this  book,  we  observe  none  of  the 
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bitterness  of  feeling  which  characterises  the  passage  ii 
prose  quoted  above*  Our  extract  is  taken  firom  a  manu 
script  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  marked  O.  10.  16* 

Ad  Anglorum  regem  Henrieum  teeundmm. 

Mens  tibi  scribendo  desndat,  corpus  agendo, 

Certant  obseqniis  illnd  et  ilia  sois. 
Bed  neqoe  discarsns  varios  neqne  oannina  curasr 

Hinc  opus  hinc  operam  cora  laborqne  pent. 
Res  pereont  abeontque  dies,  tn  damna  dienun 

Non  reparas  quanquam  res  reparare  qoeas. 
Sed  quod  nee  remm  nee  te  jactnra  dienim 

Morety  me  graTios  hoc  movet  ac  removet. 
Survivit  tibi  totos  homo,  coi  sola  laboris 

Cmz  pretinm  liteor,  praemia  magna  crucemr 
Senriat  eigo  cruci  cruce  ^ir  signatos,  eiqoe 

Reddere  qui  solos  resque  diesqne  potest. 
Cnjns  nee  clandi  scit  janua  nee  reserari 

Indigne,  lucri  nescia  sed  meriti. 
Coi  nihil  extorsit  ant  improbns  ant  simulator, 

Coi  Tirtus  minime  yd  tacitnma  vacat. 
Coi  neqoe  palpo  procaz  nee  vir  lingoosos  adhsesit, 

Coi  neqoe  vir  doplex  displicoisse  neqoit. 
Qui  me  detrazit  viitaU  liyor,  apod  qoem 

Qnilibet  ex  merito  statve  caditye  soo. 
Qoi  meritom  pensat,  qoi  dignis  digna  rependit, 

Ldbrans  et  moderans  pondere  concta  soo. 
Qoi  com  spondet  adest,  qoi  «im  largitor  abonde, 

Dat  sine  defecto  rem,  sine  nocte  diem. 

The  following  epigrams^  from  the  same  book  and  manu- 
script, and  equally  inedited,  will  serve  as  specimens  oi 
the  Latin  poetry  both  of  Giraldus  and  of  his  friend  Walter 
Mapes  2 — 

J)€  baculo  cut  caput  natura  curvaverat,  pedem  an  armavtraif  Mig^ 

trantmiisu», 
Versibos  omatom  bis  senis  accipe  monos, 

Et  de  tot  gemmis  elege,  Mape,  doos. 
Dat  camerom  natora  capot,  finemqoe  fabrilis ; 

Ars  fadt  armatom,  fabrica  fessa  leyat. 
Ars  nodom,  natora  modom,  firmans  in  acomen, 

Ferri  descendont  fessaqoe  membra  regont  ; 
Artis  figmentom  firmans  natora  recoryom 

Apponit  recto,  dat  faber  arma  pedi. 


< 
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Altli  opni  gemiut,  jnnt  natum,  Kniqns 
Frodlit  bine  podiam  ftw&  focoaqna  jn*«iM. 

He  duo  compoQiint  an  et  natnra,  wnilei 
ArtoB  mtiQM,  teua  foeoaqne  r^o  : 

Pa  ego  dscrepiti*,  offaiuu  Tirga,  leTtmea 
Faaaia,  obacorii  orbita,  hrca  focia. 


Tanibua  imparibni  reapandet  amicn*  «mlco, 

Bii  aomia  totidem  reddit  agitqae  Tica. 
Mnniia  amiciia  amat,  «t  motieni  badat  unici, 

Moneria  at  landoi  Undal  amatque  magia. 
QMlibet  eigo  probatia  baenli  ploa  approbo  laudei, 

Et  venoa  lando  Ternboa  arte  minor. 
Hoi  dam  ipBcto  placet,  ilto»  dnm  gpecto  plaeea  bia, 

Speeto  hoa  atqae  illoa  terque  qaslcrqne  plana. 
Prsdpui  primi  lont,  pnadpnique  aecDitdl, 

Sic  qni  pnacodBnt  qnique  aequentor  enmt. 
fiUlgo  do  Igitor  conctoa,  et  pnefero  nnlloa, 

Eztollena  titalia  aingola  qnsque  inia. 

Giraldus  bns  left  us  a  liat  of  his  own  works,  compiled 
after  the  completion  of  the  treatise  De  mttructione  prin- 
c^n»,  and  therefore  at  the  time  when  he  had  nearly  ended 
his  literary  lahoors.  Most  of  these  works  are  preserved, 
and  they  all  merit  publicatioD.    They  are, — 

1.  The  chronography  and  cosmography,  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters,  written,  as  he  informs  us,  in  his 
earUer  years,  and  in  some  parts  "  following  the  doctrines 
of  the  philosophers  more  than  those  of  the  theolo^ans."* 
No  work  answering  to  this  description  is  now  known. 

2.  The  TS)pograpMa  IRiemue,  in  three  books,  dedicated 
to  king  Henry  II.  The  first  hook  describes  the  island, 
and  the  animals  peculiar  to  it ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
wonders  of  Ireland,  its  stormy  seas,  extraordinary 
islands,  fountuns,  and  lakes,  with  a  multitude  of  strange 
legends  and  pretended  miracles ;  the  third,  of  the  first 
peopling   of    the  island  and  its   earlier  history,  of   the 

*  Ploa  philoaophien»  qmm  flMolt^icam  noonnUii  in  loda  dofma  Mcnia. 
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manners  and  vices  of  its  inhabitants^  and  of  the  state  o 
the  churchy  with  the  history  of  its  kings  down  to  tin 
invasion  of  the  Northmen. 

3.  The  Expugnatio  HibemuBj  swe  HUtoria  Vaticinalis^ 
in  one  book,  a  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
Normans^  forming  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  work. 

4.  Legends  of  Saints.  These  include  the  lives  of  St, 
David,  St.  Caradoc,  St.  Ethelbert  the  martyr,  St.  Re- 
migius  the  first  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  St  Hugh  bishop  ol 
the  same  see.  Some  of  these  lives  have  been  printed  in 
Wharton^s  Anglia  Sacra;  those  of  Hugh  and  Caradoc 
appear  to  be  lost ;  that  of  St  Ethelbert  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vitellius  E.  vii. 

5.  llie  life  of  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York,  also  printed 
by  Wharton.     It  was  compiled  in  1193. 

6.  The  Symbolum  Electorumy  a  small  collection  of  let* 
ters  and  verses,  distributed  into  two  books,  the  first  book 
in  prose,  the  second  in  verse.  A  copy  of  this  work  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  mentioned  above ;  and  there  appears  to 
be  another  copy  or  portion  of  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

7*  A  work  entitled  Liber  Invectionumy  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  attack  upon  the  enemies  who  conducted  the 
accusations  against  him  in  the  court  of  Rome. 

8.  Speculum  duorum  cammonitorium  et  consolatorium^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  the 
preceding.  Neither  of  these  books  are  now  known  to 
exist. 

9.  The  Gemma  Ecclesiasticay  in  two  parts,  the  first 
containing  instructions  for  the  clergy,  relating  to  the 
observation  of  the  ^'greater  and  more  necessary  sacra- 
ments,^^ ^  and  the  second  on  the  decency  and  continence 

*  De  deri  circa  sacramenta  migora  magiaque  necesaaria  instructione. 


n 
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of  the  derical  orders.    This  work  is  preserved  in  manu- 
script. 

10.  The  Itinerary  of  Cambria^  in  two  books^  dedicated 
to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

11.  The  Topographia  CambruB^  also  in  two  books^  the 
first  only  of  which^  containing  the  description  of  Wales^  or 
De  Laudabilibtis  CambruB,  was  printed  in  the  early  editions. 
The  second^  entitled  De  lUatuIabilUms  WclHUb,  was  first 
printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  dedicated  to  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  an 
enlarged  edition  was  subsequently  dedicated^  like  the 
Itinerary,  to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  book  is  a  shorter  list  of  the  works  of 
Oiraldus,  with  his  retractationes.  He  informs  us  that  he 
compiled  a  map  of  Wales  to  accompany  this  work.* 
Such  a  map  is  described  by  Tanner  as  preceding  the  Topo- 
graphia  Cambrue  in  "  the  Library  at  Westminster."  (m 
BibL  Westmonast.) 

12.  A  treatise,  De  fidetfiw^ftdeique  defectu,  which  is 
lost. 

13.  The  treatise  De  principis  instructianej  which  has 
been  printed  with  considerable  omissions  in  the  French 
collection  of  Historians  commenced  by  Dom.  Bouquet. 
It  was  written  at  the  time  when  the  English  barons  called 
over  prince  Louis  to  assist  them  against  king  John,  and 
its  grand  object  appears  to  be  to  extol  the  virtues  and 
piety  of  the  reigning  house  of  France  at  the  expense  of 
Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  who  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 

*  Porro  circiter  id  ipsum  temporis»  quo  Cambrue  descriptionem  gtylo' 
pentrinximns,  Mappam  ejoBdem  ezpresaam,  qoatenns  et  natale  solum  non 
tantum  literis,  sed  etiam  protractionibna  quibuadam»  et  quad  picturis 
yariis,  non  incompetentibua  aut  indecentibus,  nottra  foret  ad  unguem  opera 
decbiratum,  brevi  in  loculo  arctoque  folio  loca  quam  plurima  complectentes, 
eademque  turn  diludde  aatia  et  diitincte  diiponentes,  non  abaque  atndioio 
labore  propalaTimus. 
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greatest  abhorrence.     It  is  divided  into  three  distinctions 
or  books. 

14.  The  narrative  De  gestis  Giraldi  labariosis,  a  history 
of  his  own  life^  and  especially  of  his  troubles  in  relation 
to  the  see  of  St.  David^s,  in  three  books.  The  only  copy 
known  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Tiberius  B. 
XIII.,  from  which  it  was  printed  by  Wharton,  but 
which  is  unfortunately  mutilated  of  a  very  large  portion, 
although  the  table  of  contents  of  the  whole  is  pre- 
served. 

15.  Dialogues  de  jure  et  statu  Menevensis  ecckHa,  in 
seven  distinctions,  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacnu 

16.  The  above  complete  Oiraldus's  own  list,  but  we 
must  add  to  them  the  Speculum  Ecclesia,  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  remarkable  of  his  literary  productions.  It  is 
divided  into  four  distinctions  or  books,  of  which  the  first 
three  contain  a  long  and  bitter  attack  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  monks,  full  of  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  the  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome.  The  only  copy  known  of  this 
work  is  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B  xiii.),  and  is  unfortunately  much  mutilated  by 
the  fire  which  endangered  the  existence  of  that  valuable 
collection.    This  work  has  not  been  printed. 

The  old  bibUographers  add  many  titles  to  this  list,  but 
they  are  apparently  mere  errors  and  misappropriations  of 
the  works  of  others.  In  the  Topographia  Hibemiof^ 
Oinddus  refers  to  his  metrical  treatise  De  phiiosophids 
flosculis,*  which  perhaps  was  nothing  more  than  the  chro^ 
nographia  et  cosmographia  mentioned  above.  It  appears 
that  he  intended  to  pubUsh  Topographies  or  descriptions 


*  In  libello  tamen  quern  de  philosophicis  flosculis  metrice  coDscripsimiig, 
dilucida  breTitate  sunt  hnc  ezplanata.     Topogr.  Hibern.  Distinc.  iii.  c.  3, 
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of  England^*  and  of  Scotland,  t  but  we  can  discover  no 
reason  for  believing  that  he  ever  put  this  design  into 
execution.     No  such  works  are  now  in  existence. 

Editions. 

Itinerarium  Cambrue :  sen  laboriosse  Balduini  Cantnar.  archiqpiscopi  per 
Walliam  legationia,  accarata  descriptio,  anctore  Sil.  Griraldo  Cambrense. 
Cum  annotationibos  Dayidis  Poveli  Bacne  tiieologin  professoris.  Lon- 
dini,  1585.  8vo.    Joioed  with  Ponticua  Virunnius. 

Anglica,  Normannica,  Cambrica,  a  veteribiu  scripta :  .  .  .  .  Plerique  nunc 
primmn  in  locein  editi  ex  bibliotheca  Golielini  Camdeni.  Francoforti, 
1603.  fol.  pp.  692—754.  Topographia  HiberniB ;  UTe  de  Mirabilibus 
Hibemise,  authore  Silyestro  Giraldo  Cambrense. — Pp.  755 — 813.  Ez- 
pngnatio  Hibemise,  site  Historia  Taticinalis  Silyestria  Giraldi  Cam- 
brensis.^Pp.  818—878.  Itinerarium  Cambris.— Pp.  879—891.  Cam- 
brin  Deacriptio,  aoctofe  Sil.  Giraldo  Cambrense. 

Anglia  Sacra  .  .  .  Pars  Seconda.  Londini,  1691.  fol.  pp.  351 — 354,  Vita 
Hugonis  Nonant,  Episcopi  CoTentrensis  et  lichfeldensis,  ex  Giraldi 
Cambrensis  Spectdo  EScdesia.  Pp.  373 — 640f  Giraldi  Cambrensii, 
archidiaconi  et  episcopi  elect!  MeneTensis,  Vita  GalMdi  archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis.  Vitse  episooporum  Linoolniensium.  Vits  sex  episco- 
ponim  cosetaneomm.  Epistola  ad  Stephanum  Langton  archiepiscopum 
Cantoariensem.  De  libris  a  se  scriptis.  De  Descriptione  Wallie,  liber 
secnndos.  Retractationes.  De  rebus  a  se  gestis  libri  III.  De  jure  et 
statu  MeneTensisEcclesise  Distinctiones  VII.  Vita  S.  Dayidis  archiepis- 
copi Menerensis. 

Itinerarium  Cambrie  sen  laboriosse  Baldvini  Cantnariensis  archiepiscopi  per 
Walliam  legationis  accurata  descriptio,  auctore  Sily.  Giraldo  Cambrense. 
Cum  Annotationibus  Davidis  Poweli.    Londini,  1806.  4to. 

Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  tome  dix-huitidme.  A 
Paris,  1822,  fol.  pp.  121—163.  Ex  Silrestris  Giraldi  Cambrensis  de 
Instructione  Principis  libris  tribns. 

Dranslatum. 
The  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales,  A.D.  MCDXXXVIII. 
by  Giraldus  de  Barri ;  translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  with 
▼lews,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.     London,  1806.    2  toIs.  4to. 

*  Donee  .  .  .  Cambrise  quam  prae  manibus  habemus  descriptio  et 
Brytannica  Topographia  in  puhlicam  notitiam  emanayerint.  Praef.  prin. 
in  Cambr.  Descrip.  Cum  notabilem  iUam  Brittannite  Topographiam 
enucleatius  expedietur.    Topogr.  EUbem.  Distinc.  iii«,  c.  21. 

t  Cum  de  utriusqne  terrae,  Gwalliaa  scilicet  et  Seotiaa  aitu  et  proprietate« 
deque  utriusque  gentis  origine  et  natura  tractabimusi  plenius  explicabitur* 
Topogr.  Hibem.  Distinc  i.,  c.  21. 


GEOFFREY  DE  VINSAUF. 

We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  history  of  Qeoffiey 
de  Vinsauf  (GalfHdus  de  VinoaahoJ  than  tliat  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  that  he  appears  to  bare  resided  for 
some  time  in  Italy,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  &Toar  of 
pope  Innocent  III.  He  is  frequently  called  GalfriduM 
AnffUcut.  Qale  has  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  per- 
son as  Walter  de  Constantiis,*  but  without  any  suffident 
grounds.  Geoffrey  de  Yinsauf  is  known  as  the  author  of 
a  metrical  treatise  in  Latin  on  the  art  of  poetry,  wbich 
generally  bears  the  title  of  Nova  Poehia,  and  the  exten- 
sive popularity  of  which  during  the  ages  which  followed 
its  publication  is  evinced  by  the  great  number  of  copies 
still  extant  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  however  a  heavy  tiresome  poem,  and 
is  only  interesting  as  being  the  key  to  the  general  style  of 
the  Latin  poetical  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  formed  on  the  rules  given  in  this  work.  A  writer  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  seems  to  intimate 
that  Geofirey  bad  been  sent  to  Rome  on  a  mission  from 
King  Richard  I.t 

The  Nova  Poetria  is  dedicated  to  pope  Innocent,  the 
author's  patron,  and  commences  with  an  exaggerated  en- 
comium of  that  pontiff.     We  may  perhaps  conclude  from 

*  Gale'i  Scriptorei,  toI  il.  prolog. 

t  John  of  Bamborongh,  nibprioT  of  Tfnmontli,  who  wroU  an  "Argn- 
metit"  to  thli  book  in  1438,  bi  which  it  Ii  lUted — Caiun  efficieni  [h^jni 
operii]  eit  magiiMr  OaUridm  Anglieiu  ;  eanu  flnalii  commnnu  e*c  et  pri> 
T*ta  ;  coniiDiiDii  nt  ioitniere  lactorem  in  rbetoriiM,  priTSta  uegotinm 
Rlcardi  T^ii  AagUa,  qui  colpB  nobi»  ignota  pipun  ofTcnderat. — Tanner. 


^ 
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the  following  lines  of  the  dedication  that  it  wns  written  at 
Rome : — 

•— —  Me  transtnlit  Anglia  Romam, 
Tanquam  de  terris  ad  caelum.    Tranatolit  ad  "wa, 
De  tenebris  Telut  ad  lucem. 

The  poem^  or  rather  treatise,  opens  with  some  general 
observations  and  rules  for  poetical  composition. 

Si  quis  habet  fondare  domam,  non  cuirat  ad  actam 
Impetuota  manna  ;  intrinseca  linea  cordis 
«      Pnemetitur  opus,  seriemque  sub  ordine  certo 
Interior  prescribit  homo,  totamque  figurat 
Ante  manus  cordis,  quom  corporis  et  status  ejus, 
Et  prius  archetypns,  quam  sensilis.    Ipsa  poesis 
Spectat  in  hoc  speculo  ;  qoss  lex  sit  danda  poetis* 
Non  manus  ad  calamum  prseceps,  non  lingua  sit  ardens 
Ad  Terbum :  neutram  manibus  committe  regendam 
Fortunes,  sed  mens  discreta  prseambula  hcti, 
Ut  melius  fortunet  opus,  suspendat  earum 
OfBcium,  tractetque  din  de  themate  secum. 
Cirdnus  interior  mentis  praedrcinet  omne 
MaterisB  spatium.    Certus  prseliminet  ordo,. 
Unde  prsearripiat  curium  stilus,  aut  ubi  gades 
Figat.     Opus  totum  prudens  in  pectoris  arcem 
Contrahe,  sitqne  prius  in  pectore  quam  sit  in  ore. 

These  Unes  are  a  fair  specimen  of  Geofirey^s  style.  The 
following  chapters  treat  in  succession  of  the  distribution  of 
the  work ;  of  the  ordering  and  arrangement  of  it;  of  the 
exordium ;  and  of  the  method  of  treating  the  subject^  and 
the  different  ways  of  amplification^  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art^  and  occu- 
pies a  large  portion  of  this  metrical  treatise. 

*— -  Si  Tis  bene  dud, 
Te  certo  committe  dud.    Snbscripta  rerolTe. 
Ipsa  stilum  ducent,  et  utrimque  decentia  dicent. 
Formula  materise,  quad  qusedam  formula  oerse, 
Primitus  est  duri  tactns.    Si  sednla  cum 
Igniat  ingenium,  subito  moUesdt  ad  ignem 
Ingenii,  sequiturque  manum  qnocunque  Tocarit, 
Ductilis  ad  quicquid  hominis  manus  interioris 
Dudt,  amplificet,  yd  curtet,  d  fads  amplum. 

The  rules  and  examples  are  sometimes  good^  but  they 
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are  Its  often  in  bad  taste,  and  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  inflated  and  meretricious  style  •£  writing  which  too  often 
distinguished  the  writers  of  the  succeeding  age.  Some  of 
the  examples  refer  to  the  historical  events  of  the  time,  as 
in  the  famous  lamentation  for  the  death  of  king  Richard, 
who  received  his  wound  on  a  Friday,  which  day  is  thus 
apostrophised, — 

O  Veneris  lacrimosa  dies !  o  lidiis  amamm  ! 

Ilia  dies  tua  nox  fait,  et  Venus  ilia  Tenenam.  ^ 

Ilia  dedit  Tulnns.    Sed  pessimos  ilia  dienim 

Primus  ab  undeno,  qui  vit»  ritricus,  ipsum 

Clausit    Uterque  dies  homidda  tyrannide  mira 

Trajecit  clausus  exclusum,  tectus  apertum, 

Providus  incautnm,  miles  munitus  inermem, 

Et  proprium  regem.     Quid  miles  ?  perfide  miles  I 

Perfidise  miles,  pudor  orbis,  et  unica  sordes 

Militise,  miles  manuum  fiMstura  snarum. 

AusuB  es  hoc  in  eum  scelus  ?  hoe  scelus  ?  istud  as  ausus  ? 

O  dolor !  O  plus  quam  dolor !  O  mors  !  O  truculenta 

Mors  !    Esses  utinam  mors  mortua.    Quid  meministi 

Ausa  ne&s  tantum  ?    Placnit  tibi,  tollere  solem 

Et  tenebris  tenebrare  solum.     Scis  quem  rapuisti  ? 

Ipse  fiiit  jubar  in  oculis,  et  dulcor  in  aure, 

Et  stupor  in  mente.     Scis  impia  quem  rapuisti  ? 

Ipse  fuit  dominus  armorum,  gloria  regum, 

Delitie  mundi.    Nil  add^re  noTerat  ultra, 

Ipse  fuit  quicquid  potuit,  natura.     Sed  istud 

Causa  fuit,  quare  rapuisti.    Res  pretiosas 

Eligis,  et  Tiles  quasi  dedignata  reUnquis. 

There  is  keen  satire  in  Chaucer's  allusion  to  this  over- 
strained affectation  of  grief, — 

O  Gaufride,  dere  maister  soverain, 

That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was  slain 

With  shot,  complainedest  his  deth  so  sore. 

Why  ne  had  I  now  thy  science  and  thy  lore, 

Th*  Friday  for  to  ehidem,  as  did  ye  ? 

(For  on  a  Friday  sothly  slain  was  he) 

Than  wold  I  shew  you  how  that  I  coud  plaine 

For  Chaunteclerei  drede  and  for  his  paine. 

Cant.  T.  L  15,353. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  another  example  of  the 
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beauties  of  style  which  found  favour  in  the   rhetorical 
school  represented  by  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf : — 

Vel  ri  dicamfu  de  tempore  nayibas  apto  :<— 
Non  objurgat  aquas  aquilo,  nee  inebriat  auster 
^  Aera ;  sed  solis  radios,  quasi  seopa  lutosi 

Aeris,  emundat  coelum,  vultuque  sereno 
Tempus  adulatnr  pelago ;  clandestina  flatus 
Munnura  stare  freta  faciunt,  et  currere  Tela. 

After  explaining  at  length  all  the  beauties^  and  warning 
against  what  were  then  considered  the  vices,  of  composi-» 
tion,  the  Nova  Poetria  concludes  with  three  epilogues,  the 
first  of  which  is  another  extravagant,  we  might  even  say 
impious,  address  to  the  pope, — 

Jam  mare  transcurri,  gades  in  littore  fizi» 

Et  mihi  te  portnm  statuo,  qui,  maxima  remm, 

Nee  Deus  es,  nee  homo,  quasi  neuter  es  inter  utrumque, 

Quern  Deus  elegit  socium.     Sodaliter  egit 

Tecum  partitns  mundnm.     Sibi  noluit  unus 

Omnia,  sed  volnit  tibi  terras,  et  sibi  coelum. 

Quid  potuit  melius  ?  quid  miyus  ?  cui  meliori  ? 

Vel  cui  majori  ?    Dico  minus.     Imo  vel  «que 

Magno,  Tel  simili. 

The  second  epilogue  is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
is  a  petition  for  the  liberation  of  king  Richard,  so  that 
we  may  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed in  1193,  although  not  published  till  after  Richard's 
death.    This  epilogue  commences  with  the  lines, — 

Imperialis  apex,  cui  serrit  poptite  flezo 
Roma  caput  mundi. 

The  third  epilogue  is  addressed  to  an  archbishop 
named  William,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  have  been 
no  other  than  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  without 
foundation.     It  be^ns  with  the  words, — 

Quod  papse  scripsi  munus  speciale  libelli 
Accipe,  flos  regai. 

VOL.  II.  2    D 
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The  old  bibliographers  make  separate  works  of  these  epi- 
logues, as  well  as  of  some  portions  of  the  Noca  Poeiria. 
They  also  make  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf   the  author    of  a 
poem  against  the  corruptions  of  the  churchy  printed  by 
Flacius  lUyricus  under  the  title  Gati^edus  de  statu  cwrUs 
Romame  et  de  qjw  ironica  recommendaiione,  which^  how- 
ever^ carries  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.      Other 
poems  have  been  attributed  to  this  writer^  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Nova  Poetria  is  the  only  work 
known  of  which  he  was  the  author.     Leland  found  the 
name  ^^  Galfridus  Vinesave'^  inscribed  on  the  last  page  of 
a  treatise   De  rebus  ethicis,  which  was  probably  only  a 
copy  of  the  well-known  poem  entitled  FUmUgus* 

Gale  has  published  under  the  name  of  Gteoffirey  de 
Vinsauf  the  Itinerarium  Ricardi  Anglorum  regis  in  Ter- 
ram  Sanctum,  which  appears  to  belong  more  justly  to 
Bichard  the  Canon. 

BditUmi, 

An  edition  is  said  to  haye  been  printed  at  Vienna,  apud  Wolftngnm  Latiiim. 
Polycarpi  Leyseri  Historia  Poetaram  et  Poematum  Medii  ^Ti  decern,  post 

annum  a  nato  Chriato  cccc,  eecnloram.  Hal»  Magdeb.  17S1.  8to.  pp. 

861—978.    GalMdi  de  Vino  SaWo  Poetria  Nova. 
Galfiridi  de  VinosalTO  An  Poetica  ante  quingentos  annos  conacripta    .     •     . 

edita    ...    a  Polycarpo  Leyner.   HelmBtadii,  anno  mdccxxiv^  8fo. 


JOSEPH  OF  EXETER. 

The  best  of  our  medieval  Anglo-Latin  poets  was  Jo. 
seph  of  Exeter,  who,  fortunately,  wrote  before  the  poetical 
rules  of  Geoffirey  de  Vinsauf  were  established  in  the 
schools.  Leland  learnt  from  one  of  his  lost  books  that 
Joseph  was  a  native  of  Exeter ;  his  patron  was  archbishop 
Baldwin,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  poem  De  Bella  TYqfano, 


•y 
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which  was  finished  when  Henry  II.  was  preparing  for  the 
crusade.  Camden,  who  had  the  Antiochd's  before  him^ 
states  that  Joseph  accompanied  king  Richard  to  Syria* 
We  know  nothing  of  the  time  of  his  death ;  Bale's  state- 
ment that  he  flourished  in  1210  is  a  mere  guess^  and  the 
supposition  of  Leland  that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  arose  from  a  mistake  of  the  following  passage  of  the 
poem  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  which  the  third  Henry,  here 
compared  with  Hector,  is  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  crowned 
as  Henry  III.  during  his  father's  life,  who  died  prema- 
turely in  1184. 

Tantus  in  Hectoreaa  audax  decreverat  iras 
Tertins  Hearicus  noster,  quo  rege  Britannus 
Major,  quo  duce  Nonnannus,  qao  Francus  alumno 
Riflit,  et  in  bellia  gens  maitia  nacta  priorem 
Non  illi  invidit  Bellonam,  at  Pallada  nobis. 

Many  parts  of  Joseph's  poem,  in  five  books,  on  the 
Trojan  Wai^  approach  so  near  the  pure  taste  of  the  classic 
ages,  that  it  was  printed  at  first,  and  passed  through  some 
editions,  under  the  name  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  until  the 
collation  of  more  perfect  manuscripts  restored  it  to  its 
right  author.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  so  little  appre- 
ciated at  the  time  it  was  written  that  it  is  not  alluded  to 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  succeeding  age,  and  it  occurs 
very  rarely  in  manuscripts.  Warton  *  and  Leland  f  have 
pointed  out  some  of  the  best  passages  of  this  poem,  which 
opens  with  the  following  elegant  exordium  :-^ 

Iliadum  lacrymas,  concesaaqne  Pergama  fktis, 
Pnelia  bina  dacam,  bis  ■<i«n»«|w  cladibus  urbem 
In  dneres,  qneiimor ;  flemnsque  quod  Hercnlis  ira, 
Hesiones  raptos,  Helenc  fnga,  fr^erit  arcem, 
Impolerit  Phryg;io8,  Danaas  exciTerit  nrbes. 


*  History  of  Englisb  Poetry,  vol.  L  pp.  czzTii— cuxii.  ed.  1840. 
t  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribas  Britannicis,  p.  S36. 
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Joseph  dedicates  his  work  to  archbishop  Baldwin^  in 
the  following  no  less  finished  lines,  which  were  much  mu- 
tilated in  the  early  printed  editions,  and  are  defective  in 
the  latest  reprints. 

Mira  qnidem  dicta,  sed  vera,  advertite,  pandam. 
Nam  Tati  Phrygio  Martem  cerdasimiu  index 
Explicuit  presena  ocnlua,  quern,  fabnla  neadt. 
Hone  ubi  combiberit  ande  tpes  ardna  mentis, 
Quos  superos  in  TOta  Tocem  ?  mens  conscia  yeri 
Proscripsit  longe  Indentem  ficta  poetam  ; 
Quin  te  Cecropii  mentita  liceatia  pagi, 
Et  laedant  figmenta,  pater,  quo  pneside  floret 
Cantia,  et  in  priacas  respirat  libera  leges. 
In  numenim  jam  crescit  honos ;  te  tertia  poedt 
Inftila ;  jam  meminit  Wigomia,  Cantia  discit, 
Romanos  meditatur  apex ;  et  naofraga  Petri 
Ductorem  in  mediis  expectat  cymba  prooellis. 
In  tamen  ocdduo  degis  contentos  oyili, 
Tertins  a  Tboma,  Thomasque  secnndns  et  alter ; 
Sol  oriens,  rebus  successor,  moribus  hnres. 
Felices  quos  non  trahit  ambitus  !  ardua  nactus 
Non  in  se  descendit  honos ;  non  cBca  potestas* 
Quid  possit  fortuna  videt :  non  perfida  sentit 
Prosperiuw,  flevisse  humilem,  qui  ridet  in  altis. 
Pardte,  yenales  quisquis  Tenatur  honores, 
Unde  mat  tabulata  struit.    Fremit  ultio  noxas 
Tunc  gravior,  quum  tarda  yenit :  tunc  plena  timoris, 
Quum  terrore  caret:  blanda  nil  sKnus  ira,* 
Quum  floret  miseri  felix  injuria  Toti. 

At  tu  dissimilis  longe,  cui  fronte  serena 
Sanguinis  egregii  lucrum,  pacemque  litata 
Emptam  anima  pater  iUe  pius,  summumque  cacomen 
In  curam  venisse  yelit,  cui  cedent  ipse 
Prorsus,  vel  proprias  Isetus  sociaret  habenas. 

Hactenus  hsec,  tuque  oro  tno  da,  maxime,  vati 
Ire  iter  inceptum,  Trojamque  aperire  jacentem: 
Te  sacne  assument  acies,  dinnaque  bella. 
Tunc  dignum  majore  tuba,  tunc  pectore  toto 
Nitar  et  immansum  mecum  spargere  per  orbem. 

Warton  has  remarked  justly  that  the  style  of  this  poem  is 
a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statias,  and  Claudian,  who  in  Joseph^s 
time  were  the  most  popular  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  he 
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describes  the  diction  as  generally  pure,  the  periods  round, 
and  the  numbers  harmonious.  In  matter,  it  is  only  a 
paraphrase  of  the  fabulous  history  which  was  circulated 
during  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of  Dares  Phrygius. 
The  last  lines  of  the  preceding  extract  are  addressed  to 
Henry  II.  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  undertake 
a  crusade  against  Saladin,  and  they  are  considered  as 
implying  a  promise  to  make  that  expedition  the  subject  of 
a  future  poem.  The  six  books  of  the  Trojan  War  were  pro- 
bably the  labour  of  a  considerable  space  of  time ;  and  at  the 
end,  as  the  passage  is  given  by  Leland,  the  poet  promises 
more  distinctly  a  future  work,  in  the  following  lines — 


Compendia  Teri 


Et,  si  qoando  auctor  rams,  tamen  altera  aacrsB 
Tendo  fila  lyrn  plectro  mijore  canenda. 
Antiochi  nunc  bella  Tocant,  nee  dicere  votum 
Christioolas  ades,  et  noitrs  ngna  ribylln, 
QuK  yirtna,  qnee  dona  cnicia,  nee  fondit  anhela 
Hos  mihi  circa  pedes  animi  fidentis  hiatom, 
Celsior  et  coelo  venit  impletums  Apollo. 
Tu  quoqae,  magne  pater,  nostri  fidncia  coepti, 
Altera  et  in  pelago  pandes  mihi  vela  secnndo. 
Hoc  tibi  ludet  opns,  succedet  serior  ntas, 
Seria  saccedent  aures  meritura  pndicas. 
Si  tuns  in  nostros  candor  consenserit  ansos, 
Hand  metuam  cullcis  stimulos  focive  snsumun. 

The  Antiochets  of  Joseph  of  Exeter  appears  unfortunately 
to  be  lost.  Leland,  after  long  search,  met  with  a  muti- 
lated copy  among  the  dust  of  the  monastic  library  of 
Abingdon.'!^  Camden,  who  laments  the  entire  loss  of 
this  work,  has  printed  the  only  passage  now  known.f 
Warton  informs  us  that  "  Mr.  Wise,  the  late  Rad- 
cliffe  librarian,  told  me  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Antio- 
cheis  was  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  duke  of  Chandos  at  Ca- 
nons.'^    It  appears,  however,  that  neither  of  these  manu- 

*  Com  ezcnterem  polTerem  et  blattas  Abandnnensis  bibliothecs. 
t  In  his  Remains,  p.  S80. 
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scripts  can  be  traced,  and  their  fate  is  unknown.      In 
following  lines — the  fragment  of  this  poem  preserved 
Camden — Joseph  celebrates  the  heroes  of  the  fabul 
British  history. 

— ^—  Indyta  folsit 
PoBteiitas  ducibus  tantis,  tot  diyes  alumiiM, 
Tot  foecuada  yiris,  premerent  qui  YiriboB  orbedi 
£t  fama  Teteres.     Hinc  ConstantiiiiiB  ade|)tiit 
Imperinm,  Romam  tenuit,  Byzantion  anzit. 
Hinc  Senonum  ductor  captiva  Brennius  orbe 
Romoleas  domuit  flammis  victricibus  aroes. 
Hinc  et  Scseva  satus,  pan  non  obscura  tumoltiia 
Civilis,  magnnm  solos  qui  mole  solnta 
Obsedit,  meliorque  stetit  pro  Cssare  munu. 
Hinc  celebri  fato  felici  floruit  ortu 
Flos  regum  Arthurus,  cujus  tamen  acta  stapori 
Non  micu^re  minus :  totns  quod  in  aure  Yoluptaa, 
£t  populo  plaudente  fayus.     Quaecunque  priorum 
Inspice :  Pellseum  commendat  fama  tyrannum, 
Pagina  Ccsareos  loquitur  Romana  triumpbos ; 
Alciden  domitis  attollit  gloria  monstris ; 
Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  sydera  solem 
.£quant.     Annates  Graios  Latiosque  reroWe, 
Prisca  parem  nescit,  nqualem  postera  nullum 
Exhibitura  dies.     Reges  supereminet  omaes  : 
Solas  prseteritis  mclior,  majorque  futuris. 

We  know  not  on  what  authority  Leland  attributes 
Joseph  of  Exeter  epigrams,  and  love-verses  {Nuff^e  atn 
toriai).  He  is  also  pretended  to  have  written  in  Lat 
verse  De  institutione  Cyriy  beginning  with  the  words  /Vwi 
bina  ducum  canimus  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  a  mere  fabric 
tion,  grounded  on  the  second  line  of  the  exordium  to  tl 
poem  on  the  Trojan  War. 

Rditiam, 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Poem  de  Bello  Trojano  appeared  at  Bai 
1541,  Sto.  which  was  taken  from  a  very  bad  manuscript. 

Daretis  Phrygii  Yetustissimi  scriptoria  de  bello  Trojano,  in  quo  ipse  militav 
libri  sex,  a  Comeliu  Nepote  in  Latinum  sermonem  conversi.  Acyaiu 
mus  Pindari  Thebani  Iliados  Homeri  Epitome,  et  Homeri  Ilias  a  Nic 
Uo  Valla  et  Vincentio  Obsopoeo  politissimo  carmine  reddita.  Basxli 
1558,  8ro. 
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Another  edition  was  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1583»  fol.  joined  with  the 

Iliad. 
Daretis  Phrygii  Poetarum  et  Historicoram  omniam  primi  de  Bello  Tro- 

jano  libri  sex,  a  Cornelio  Nepote  Latino  carmine  donati.    AntverpisB, 

1608.  8to. 
Joiephi  Iscani  poet«  elegantissimi  de  Bello  Trojano  libri  sex,  hactenns  Cor- 

nelii  Nepotis  nomine  aliquoties  editi,  nnnc  autori  restituti,  et  notis  ex- 

plicati,  qnibos  alii  plorimi  illnstrantnr,  a  Samnele  Dresemio  Dithmarso. 

Francofdrti,  1620.  4to. 
This  edition  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  form  in 

1623. 
Daretis  Phrygii  poetarum  et  historicomm  omniam  primi  de  Bello  Trojano 

libri  sex  Latino  carmine  eleganter  redditi  a  Cornelio  Nepote.    Medio- 

lani,  1669. 12mo. 
Daretis  Phrygii  de  Bello  Trojano  lib.  Ti    Lat.  carmine  a  Josepho  Exoniensi 

redditi,  recogniti  ac  emendati  cura  et  studio  J.  Mori.    Londinii  1675. 

8^0. 
Dictys  Cretensis  et  Dares  Phrygius  de  Bello  et  Exddio  Trojse,  in  nsnm 

serenissimi  Delphini,  cam  interpretatione  Annn  Dacerise.    Accedont 

in  hac  nova  editione  Nots  Varioram  integrn  ;  nee  non  Josephas  Isca- 

nos,  cam  notis  Sam.  Dresemii.  Amstelsedami,  1703.  4to. 
Dictys  Cretensis  et  Dares  Phrygios  de  Bello  Trojano,  ex  editione  Sam.  Ar- 

topoei,  cam  notis  et  interpretatione  in  nsam  Delphini,  yariis  lectt.  notis 

varior.    Accedont  Josephi  Iscani  de  Bello  Trojano  libri  n.  Londini, 

1825.   8to.  2  vols.    (Valpy's  edition). 


WILLIAM  OP  NEWBURY. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  historians  who  flourished 
at  this  period  was  William  of  Newbury,  a  native  of 
Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  bom,  as  he  informs  us,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,'*^  a.d.  1136, 
and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Newbury,  of  which 
he  became  a  canon.  He  is  sometimes  called  GtUiebnua 
Parvus.f  According  to  Cave,  he  died  in  the  year 
1208.      His    patron    was    Roger,   made  abbot   of    the 

*  Cnjns  anno  primo  ^o  G.  senroram  Christi  minimus  .  .  .  sum  natns. 
Proem,  in  Hist,  sub  fine, 
t  Tanner,  following  Leland,  places  him  under  the  head  of  Petyt  [Guli- 

e/mtit.] 
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neighbouring  monastery  of  Byland  in  1141,  at  wh 
request  he  compiled  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Sc 
mon^  which  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  Newbury 
the  time  of  Leland.  At  a  more  advanced  age  he  und 
took  to  write  the  history  of  his  own  times,  of  wh: 
several  manuscripts  have  been  preserved,  and  which  1 
been  repeatedly  printed.  In  this  work,  which  i»  certau 
one  of  the  best  arranged  histories  produced  at  that  peTi< 
William  aspired  with  some  success  to  rise  above  the  or 
nary  chroniclers  and  annalists.  In  a  preface  of  soi 
length,  he  protests  against  the  absurdity  of  the  fabnlc 
history  of  king  Arthur,  and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin^  a 
treats  very  contemptuously  the  authority  of  Geofirey 
Monmouth.  His  own  work  is  divided  into  five  bool 
the  first  of  which,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo-Nonni 
history,  includes  the  reign  of  Stephen;  the  second  ai 
third  contaih  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ai 
the  fourth  and  fiftii  are  devoted  to  that  of  Richard  I.  doi 
to  the  year  1197»  at  which  date  its  author  concludes  I 
labours.  The  language  of  this  writer  is  correct,  and  le 
characterised  by  rhetorical  pretension  than  that  of  mc 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  authority  is  especially  val 
able ;  and  he  has  preserved  many  personal  anecdotes  ai 
some  curious  popular  legends.  The  following  character 
king  Henry  II.  is  drawn  with  evident  fideUty,  and  nu 
be  compared  with  what  other  writers  cited  in  the  prese 
volume  have  said  of  that  monarch. 

Sane  idem  rex  et  pluribus  quae  personam  ornant  re^am  fuisae  noscil 
▼irtutibos  pneditus,  et  qmbusdamnihilominas  Titiia  obnoxim  que  christiani 
principem  plurimum  dedecorent.  In  libidinem  pronior  conjugalem  modi 
ezcessit,  formam  quidem  in  hoc  tenens  avitam,  sed  tamen  ayo  hajos  intemp 
rantiae  palmam  r^Iiquit.  Regina  pro  tempore  sufficienter  usqb  ad  aobole 
ea  desinente  parere,  sectando  voluptatem  spurios  fecit.  Venationis  delici 
geque  at  avns  pins  justo  diligens,  in  puniendis  tamen  positaram  pro  feria  legt 
transgressoribus  avo  mitior  fait.      Ille  enim,  at  sao  loco  dictam  est,  homi 
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damm  et  feriddanim  in  publioiB  animadyenionilraB  nullum  tcI  parrum  esse 
Toluit  distantiam.  Hie  autem  hujusmodi  transgressores  carcerali  costodia 
slTe  exilio  ad  tempus  coercuit.  Gentem  perfidam  et  Christianis  inimicam, 
Judseos  scilicet  foenerantes,  propter  largiora  quse  ez  eonun  percipiebat  foene- 
rationibas  commoda,  plus  justo  fovit ;  in  tantum  ut  in  Christianos  proterri 
et  cervicosi  ezisterent,  plurimaque  eis  grayamina  irrogarent.  In  ezquirendis 
pecuniis  paolo  immoderatior  fait ;  sed  temporis  sequentis  supra  modum  ez- 
crescens  malitia  justificaYit  eum  in  bae  parte,  et  deoentem  modum  ab  eo  in- 
nuit  esse  senratum ;  ezcepto  eo  quod  Tacantes  episoopatus,  ut  proTenientia 
perciperet  commoda,  din  yacare  Toluit,  et  ecdesiasticis  pottos  usibus  ap- 

plicanda  in  fiscum  redegit Fnit  in  iUo  regni  £utidio  tuend»  etfoYendn 

pads  public»  studiosissimns ;  inportando  gladio  ad  Tindictam  malefactorum, 
quietem  vero  bonorum,  Dei  minister  multum  idoneus ;  rerum  et  libertatum 
ecclesiasticanuui  sicut  post  mortem  ejus  claruit,  defensor  et  consenrator  prae- 
cipuus.  Pupillorum,  Tiduarum,  pauperum,  in  suis  praeoeptionibus  multam 
curam  habuit,  et  lods  pluribus  insignes  eleemosynas  larga  manu  impendit. 
Yiros  religiosos  specialiter  honoraTiti  et  res  eorum  «quo  cum  suis  dominiis 
jure  conserrari  prccepit.  Antiquam  inbumanam  circa  nanfragos  consuetu- 
dinem  in  ipsis  regni  sui  initiis  eximia  pietate  correxity  atque  hujusmodi  homi- 
nibus  ab  tequoreo  discrimine  liberatia,  humanitatis  officium  ezhiberi  praeci* 
piens,  grates  in  eos  poenas  sanzit  qui  forte  illia  in  aliquo  molesti  tBBe  vel  de 
rebus  eorum  quippiam  usurpare  prsesumerent.  Nullum  grare  regno  Anglo- 
rum  Tel  terris  suis  transmarinis  onus  unquam  imposuit,  usque  ad  iUam  novis- 
simam  decimationem,  causa  ezpeditionis  lerosolymitanc,  quse  nimirum  de- 
dmatio  in  aliis  teque  fiebat  regionibus.  Tributum  more  aliorum  prindpum 
sub  cujuslibet  necessitatis  obtentu  ecclesiis  sive  monasteriis  nunquam  indizit ; 
quibus  etiam  ab  angariis  et  ezactionibus  publicis  religioso  studio  immunita- 
tem  senrsTit.  Discrimen  sanguinis  et  mortes  hominum  ezhorrescensi  armis 
quidem  cum  aliter  non  potuit,  sed  libentius  pecuniis  cum  potuit,  pacem 
quserere  studuit.  His  aliisque  bonis  personam  omans  r^^iam,  multis  tantum 
ad  sola  ejus  mala  oculos  habentibus  gratus  non  fiiit.  Ingrati  homines  et 
oonrersi  in  animum  pravum  proprii  mala  prindpis  assidue  carpebant ;  bona 
Tero  nee  andire  sustinebant,  quibus  utique  sequentis  temporis  sola  Tczatio 
jam  dedit  intellectum. 

The  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  not  now 
known  to  exist.  Hearne  has  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  the  history  three  homilies  ascribed  to  William 
of  Newbury^  which  are  perhaps  part  of  the  sermones  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Bale. 

Bditiom. 

The  first  edition  of  the  History  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in  8to.  1567.    Edited 
by  Gulielmus  Silvius,  which  was  reprinted  in  1577|  and  in  1587  in  the 
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Heidelberg  collection  of  EngliBh  chronicles.    The  text  of  these  edition* 

was  verj  imperfect. 
Gnilielmi  NenbrigeDsis  Angli,  canonici  ad  regnlam  S.  Augnstini,  de  Rebn» 

Anglids  sm  temporis  libri  qoinqne.    Nunc  primum  anctiores  zi.  ca. 

pitolis  hactenns  desideratis,  et  notis  Joannis  Picardi  Belloyact  nqne 

canonici  ad  S.  Victoria  PariaienBis.    Parisiis,  1610.  8to. 
Gnilielmi  Nenbrigensis  Historia  sire  Chronica  Remm  Anglicamm,  libris 

qninqne  ....  Studio  atque  indnstria  ThomiB  HeamiL    Acoednnt  Ho- 

milise  tres  eidem  Guilielmo  a  viris  eruditis  adscript»  .  .  .  Oxonise,  e 

Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1719.  8to.  3  toIs. 
Recneil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France.    Tome  diz-hnitiime.     A 

Paris,  1822,  fol.  pp.  1 — 58.     "Ex.  Guillelmi  Nenbrigensis  libris  qninqna 

de  Rebus  Anglicis. 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN. 

Roger  de  Hovbden  is  on  many  accounts  one  of  the 
most  valuable  historical  writers  of  this  age.  He  was 
probably  bom  at  Hoveden^  or  Howden^  in  Yorkshire; 
and  we  learn  from  his  continuator^  Walter  of  Coventry,* 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  king  Hen!:y  U; 
who  sent  him  to  visit  the  abbey  of  Christ's  Church  in 
Norwich,  and  several  other  religious  houses  which  were 
without  abbots,  a  mission  which  he  performed  to  the 
king's  satisfaction.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  except  that  he  finished  his  annals,  the  only 
work  he  appears  to  have  composed,  in  the  year  1201. 
The  chief  merit  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  appears  to  be  that 
of  being  a  laborious  compiler  and  copyist,  with  no  very 
great  share  of  originality ;  but  he  has  introduced  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  letters  and  other  documents  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.  One  of  the  chief  writers  from  whom  he  compiled 
was  Simeon  of  Durham.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  annals 

*  MS.  Harl.  689  as  quoted  by  Tanner. 
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he  has  copied  ahnost  verbatim  the  history  of  Benedict 
of  Peterborough.  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  Roger^ 
and  not  Benedict,  was  the  copyist^  for  the  former  not  only 
appears  to  have  been  the  later  writer  of  the  two^  but  in 
the  years  which  coincide  with  those  included  in  Benedict's 
work,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  place  where  the  court 
kept  its  Christmas  festivities,  and  of  the  persons  present^ 
with  some  other  of  Benedict's  peculiarities  of  arrangement, 
not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  annals.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Roger  has  copied  the  style  of  Bene- 
dict, we  give  the  passage  from  the  annals  corresponding 
to  the  extract  previously  given  in  the  article  on  Benedict 
of  Peterborough. 

Interim  Lodowicus  rex  Francomm  et  rex  Anglis  filius  obsedenmt  Verno- 
liam ;  sed  Hugo  de  Lasci  et  Hugo  de  Bello  CampOi  qui  inde  coustabularii 
erant,  villain  Vemolii  viriliter  et  constaoti  animo  defenderunt.  Attamen 
cum  rex  Francis  ibi  per  mensam  moram  fecisset,  vix  expugnavit  partiunculam 
villae  illius,  ex  parte  ilia  ubi  machinae  bus  bellies  posuerant.  Erant  quidem 
infra  Vemolium  trea  burgi  prster  castellum  •  et  unnsquisque  illonun  aepara- 
tus  erat  ab  altero,  et  interchuus  forti  muro  et  fossa  aqua  plena.  Et  nnus 
illonun  dicebatnr  magnus  bnrgus,  ubi  extra  murum  fixa  erant  tentoria  regis 
Francis  et  machins  illius  bellies.  In  fine  autem  illius  mensis,  cum  bur- 
genses  de  bnrgo  magno  viderent,  quod  victus  et  necessaria  eis  defedssent, 
nee  haberent  quid  manducarent,  compulsi  fame  et  inopia  inducias  triduanas 
cepenmt  a  rege  Francis  eundi  ad  dominum  snum  regem  Anglis,  propter  suc- 
cnrsum  ab  eo  habendum.  Et  nisi  infra  sequens  triduum  snccursum  haberent, 
redderent  ei  burgum  ilium.  Et  statutus  est  eis  dies  peremptorins  in  vigilia 
Sancti  Laurentii. 

Editiom, 

Rerum  Anglicamm  Scriptores  post  fiedam  prsdpui,  ex  vetustissimis  codidbus 
manuscriptis  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi  (edited  by  Savile).  Franco- 
furti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  401 — 8S9.  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  Annalium  pars  prior 
et  posterior. 

Receuil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France.  Tome  dix-septidme.  A 
Parisi  1818.  fol.  pp.  546—615.  Ex  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  Annalium 
parte  posteriori. 
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JOHN  OF  BROMPTON. 

Another  history  of  this  period,  which  begins  with  the 
year  588,  the  date  at  which  Oeofirey  of  Monmouth's 
history  concludes,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I. 
in  1198,  passes  under  the  name  of  John  of  Brompton,  who 
was  abbot  of  Jervaux,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1 193.  Selden,  and 
after  him  bishop  Nicholson,  were  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  the  abbot  of  Jervaux,  but  that  it  was  merely  an 
anonymous  chronicle  copied  for  the  use  of  that  abbey ; 
and  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge  (MS.  No.  96),  a  manuscript  of  this 
work  ending  with  the  colophon, — Liber  monasterii  Joreval- 
terms  ex  procuratione  domini  Johannis  Brompton  (ibbatis 
ejusdem  loci :  si  quia  hunc  librum  alienaverit  delebUur  de 
libro  vita.  This  manuscript  appears  to  be  comparatively 
modern ;  but  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that  the 
chronicle  was  not  written  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
Jervaux  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  no 
account  of  the  foundation  or  history  of  that  monastic 
house. 

This  chronicle,  like  so  many  histories  composed  during 
the  middle  ages,  is  a  mere  compilation  from  other  sources^ 
and  contains  little  or  no  original  information.  Under  the 
year  1171  we  find  a  long  description  of  Ireland,  abridged 
from  the  Topographia  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  In  the 
year  following  this  date  the  compiler  abridges  from  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract,  corresponding  with  that  given  above  from  Roger 
de  Hoveden. 

Similiter  etiam  circa  octabas  apostolomm  Petri  et  Pauli  Ludowicus  rex 
Francis  cum  exercitu  magno  Normanniam  intrans  Vemolium  obsedit,  et 
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machinis  bellicu  stitim  factis  TilUm  drcumqnaqne  insnltabat  potidie.  Sed 
burgenses  et  milites  infra  positi  villain  viriliter  defenderunt.  Nam  rex  Franciae 
qui  jam  per  mensem  cum  exerdtu  sao  ibi  jacuerat,  panun  profidens,  in  nnUo 
eis  nocere  potuit  nisi  ex  parte  ilia  nbi  erant  tentoria  sua  fixa.  In  fine  antem 
illins  mensis  victualibiis  in  borgo  defidentibus,  burgenses  fame  et  inopia 
compulsi  inducias  triduanas  ut  libere  exirentet  pro  suocursu  ad  r^gem  Anglic 
transirent  a  rege  Frauds  petierunti  et  nisi  infra  sequeus  tridnum  ab  eo  suc- 
cursum  baberent  sibi  villam  redderent  quam  tenebant. 

Edition. 

Historiae  Anglicanse  Scriptores  X.  (edited  by  Sir  Roger  Twysden).  Londini, 
1652.  fol.  coll.  721 — 1284.  Cbronicon  Johannis  Brompton  abbatis 
Jorralensis,  ab  anno  Domini  588  quo  S.  Augustinus  Tenit  in  Augliam 
usque  mortem  regis  Ricardi  I.  scilicet  annum  Domini  1198.  Nunc 
primum  editum  ex  MSS.  codidbus  fideliter  collatis. 


RADULPH  DE  DICETO. 

This  historian  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  to  have  been  made  on  his  return 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex^  about  the  year  1160.  About 
1164  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aynho  in  Northampton- 
shire^ which  he  resigned  in  1190.  He  was  also  rector  of 
Finchingfield  in  Essex^  in  the  time  of  Hubert,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury^  and  therefore  subsequently  to  1193.  In 
1183  he  had  been  made  dean  of  London.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died,  but  the  old  bibliographers  are  certainly 
wrong  in  stating  that  he  flourished  in  1210.*  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  this  writer's  works, 
which  it  seems  difficult  to  correct.  Two  were  published 
in  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  collection  of  historians,  an  abbre- 
viated history  brought  down  to  the  year  1198,  and  a  rather 
more  diffuse  history  which,  according  to  the  writer's  own 
statement,  began  in  the  year  1147  &nd  ended  in  1 1 93,  though 

*  See  Tanner,  in  t.  Dieeto.    A  maimscript  quoted  by  Gale  called  him 
Radulphus  de  Diutto, 
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in  the  manuscripts  it  is  generally  continued  to  the  year 
1199  or  1200.  Gale  published  under  the  name  of  Radolph 
de  Diceto  a  short  abridgement  of  the  fabulous  British 
history^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  book  that 
Wharton  says  he  saw  in  the  Norwich  library.  Some 
other  historical  tracts,  relating  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  are  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  A  few  letters  by 
Radulph  de  Diceto  are  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts :  the  old  biographers  give  the  titles  of  theo- 
logical works  by  this  writer. 

The  historical  writings  of  Radulph  de  Diceto  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  copious  notices  they  contain  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  English  church.  He  is  not  distinguished 
in  any  other  way  from  the  ordinary  chroniclers  of  his  age. 
The  account  of  the  siege  of  Vemeuil,  in  1173,  will  serve 
to  compare  his  style  with  that  of  the  historians  who  have 
been  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  articles. 

LadoyicQB  rex  Francomm  ad  Nonnanniam  penitus  deraatandAin  innmiie- 
rabilem  congregaTit  exercitum  octabia  aancti  Johannis  Baptiatae.  Aiudliariift 
undique  concarrentibiu  primo  impetu  statait  delere  Vernolium.  Fizb  dr- 
cumquaque  tentoriis,  quanam  ex  parte  primos  experiretar  conatus  miasia 
exploratoribus  coepit  inqoirere.  Reportatum  est  castnun  inacoesaibile,  Q^x>te 
foasatiB  circumdatunii  dnetam  muris,  propngnaculis  obfirmatam,  Tiris  beUi- 
oosia  ebullieoa,  radiantibus  armis  refertami  idctualibus  multis  «bundana,  et 
nisi  longa  obsidio  fame  coarctaverit  multitudinein  intua  obseasam,  Frand 
poterant  inani  labore  consumi»  vel  atteri  prorsua  irreparabili  jactura.  Ad 
BumptuB  igitur  exercitui  providendoSi  relatio  neceasaria  domicilio  cujusqiie 
tranamittitar.  Per  totam  Galliam  fit  descriptio  generalis.  NoIIiib  ixnmunitate 
gaudebat.  A  sedente  in  solio  nsque  ad  laborantem  in  mola,  vel  in  prostibnlo 
dormientem,  mannm  extendere  Tidebantur  regii  exactores.  Non  aexns,  non 
ordoy  non  dignitaa  a  muneribua  sordidis  vacationem  habebat.  Persona  for- 
tuns  injuria  miserabilis  si  vel  agellulnm  possideret  vel  asinam  nrgebator 
conferre.  Higascemodi  passim  imprecabantar  expeditioni,  qui  nt  exercitui 
necessaria  ministrarent,  distrahere  patrimonia  cogebantnr  ....  Intra  septa 
Vemolii  bnrgum  quoddam  divitibus  mixtim  et  pauperibos  inhabitatnm,  alto 
clansnm  muro,  certis  distinctam  limitibus,  proprio  designatnm  vocabnlo, 
Bnrgnm  videlicet  Regins,  qnoniam  a  tempore  obsidionis  paaperum  et  debi- 
linm  intns  ftierat  mnltitado  conclosai  £une  coepit  periclitari.     Quod  cum  ad 
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regis  Francomm  notitiam  penrenisiet,  burgi  portaa  nbi  petiit  aperiri,  lege 
proposita,  qnod  ri  quia  intra  tridaam  prozimam  subTeniret  bnrgo  condnsis» 
qaod  imposaibile  judicabat,  ab  omni  laerione  serrarentor  indempnes. 

Bditiotu, 

TwjTtden,  Hittoris  Anglicanse  Scriptorea  X.  Londini,  1653,  fol.  colL  4S9 — 
710.  Radiilphi  de  Diceto  decani  Londoniensis  Abbreviationes.  Chroni- 
conim  et  Ymagines  Hiatoriamm.  Nunc  primnm  edits  ez  MSS.  oodi- 
cibos  fideliter  collatia. 

HiatoriK  Britannicse»  Saxonies,  Anglo-Danicn,  Scriptorea  XV.  Ez  Tetnstia 
Codd.  MSS.  Editi  opera  Thorns  Gale.  Ozonis,  1691.  fol.  pp.  553 — 
562.  Hifltoria  compendiosa  de  Regibua  Britonom  per  Radnlphnm 
Dicetum. 

Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra.  London.  1691.  fol.  torn.  i.  pp.  87 — 9»  Indicnhim 
de  sncceaaione  archiepiacoporum  Cantnar.  et  a  qviboa  apostolids  pallia 
anscepemnt. — torn.  ii.  pp.  677 — 693,  Hiatoria  aedia  Cantnar. 


RICHARD  THE  CANON. 

RiOHARD  THB  Canon  is  Said  to  have  been  a  monk  of 
the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  about  the 
year  1200.  The  late  Mr.  Petrie^  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  manuscripts  presenred  at  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere,  was  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  the 
expedition  of  Richard  I.  to  Syria,  which  Gale  printed 
under  the  name  of  Geoffrey  de  Yinsauf,  is  the  work  of 
Richard  the  Canon.  It  had  previously  been  printed 
anonymously  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Leland 
speaks  of  Richard  as  being  the  author  of  histories  of  this 
crusade  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  he  had  only  seen  the 
latter.  The  Itinerarium  printed  by  Gale  is  in  prose,  but 
it  is  interspersed  with  quotations  in  verse,  and  seems  to 
be  the  work  of  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
classic  writers  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  valuable  contempo- 
rary document,  and  gives  us  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  expectition  than  any  other  chronicle.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  this  writer,  we  may  cite  one  of  the  inci- 
dents which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 
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Fetrariarnin  hoftUiam,  quAnun  fait  in  ciTitate  copia,  nna  fuit  ineompi 
bills,  et  magnitadiDe  oompactae  macbiD»  et  pro  vote  torquentiiiin,  iiui 
mabilis  molia  lapides  jacalando  efficax.  Hujna  nibil  potnit  resistere  Tehem 
lis.  Incredibilia  molia  qaippe  lapides  jacebat,  emissos  etiam  lapides  pre 
impetus  eg;it. 

Omnia  comminnit  jactus  qncconqoe  feriiet. 

Li^ides  nihilominns,  qnoties  nnllo  retardarentor  obstacolo»  unins  pedis  1 
gitudine  agebantur  in  terram  cadentes.  Nonnnllas  petrariamm  nostrsr 
percntiens  in  particnlas  dispenit,  Tel  certe  iontiles  effecit,  macbinas  qom 
alias  plares  vel  ictn  dissolvit,  vel  particulam  qoam  attigerat  abaddit.  Ta 
nimimm  erat  vehementia  jaculandi,  et  impetos  tarn  pertinaz,  qnod  nihil  t 
Bolidnm  vel  ita  fuit  compactum  cujnsconqne  materic  vel  sabstantiK,  qi 

posset  incolume  tam  intolerabilis  percossone  sustinere  iiqiiriam.  B 
igitur  talis  in  qnendam  ex  nostris  hominem  lapidem  enormia  magnitadi 
dedit  a  tergo,  aversa  qnippe  facie  steterat  nihil  suspicans,  sed  nee  sestim. 
tam  procul  posse  lapidem  perrenisse,  sed  nee  hominem  qnidam  Tel  in  mini 
lesit,  imo  nee  loco  movit,  sed  resiliens  a  tergo  tanqnam  a  monte  fcrreo  d< 
dit  hai^  procnl  inefficax.  Qnem  Tir  Hie  respiciens  plus  habnit  horrorii 
TisQ,  quam  doloris  ex  ictn.  Qms  hoc,  inqnam,  non  aacriberet  diTinse  misc 
tioni  ?  qois  hoc  intelligens  non  pensaret  magna  opera  Domini,  cujns  pro 
certantibns  semper  praesto  est  dementia  ?  Ad  cujnt  commendandam  nbii 
merito  magniticentiam  quid  operatius  est  subjidam. 

BditUm. 

Histori»  Anglican»  Scriptores  qninque  ex  vetustis  codidbna  MSS.  u 
primum  in  lucem  editi.  toI.  ii.     Oxonie,  1687,  fol.  pp.  247—429, 
nerarium  regis  Anglorum  Richardi  et  aliomm  in  terram  Hierotelymon 
anctore  Graufrido  Vinisauf. 


WALTER    DE    COUTANCES,    AND    OTHER 
WRITERS  ON  THE  CRUSADE. 

Walter  de  Coutancbs  {de  Constantiis  or  de  d 
staniia)  is  stated  by  Oiraldus  Cambrensis,*  and  by  Jo 
de  HauteviUe^  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cornwall^  a 
to  have  been  descended  of  British  blood.  John  of  Sal 
buryt  calls  him  Walter  de  Insula,  from  which  circui 

*  Girald.  Cambr.  ap.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
t  Epist.  187. 
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stance  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Walter  de  Coutances  in 
the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France*  conjectures  that  he  was 
a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Coutances  in  Normandy.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  history  until  we  find  him  in  1173  holding  the  high 
position  of  yice-chancellor  of  England,  when  we  learn 
that  he  was  also  a  canon  of  Rouen,  f  He  was  evidently 
in  very  high  favour  with  the  king,  who,  in  1177>  sent 
him  in  his  quality  as  yice-chancellor  with  Ranulph  de 
Olanville  on  a  mission  to  the  count  of  Flanders-t  In 
1180  he  was  sent  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  France.§  Among  his  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  he  was  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  and 
archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

It  appears  that  the  grand  object  of  Walter's  ambition 
was  the  bishopric  of  Idsieux,  and  that  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  persuade  or  force  bishop  Amulf  to  vacate  it 
in  his  favour.  Amulf,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Richard 
bishop  of  Winchester,  II  complains  bitterly  of  the  perse- 
cfitions  to  which  he  was  subjected  through  Walter's  in- 
fluence at  court ;  and  from  another  letter^  it  appears  that 
he  had  offered  Amulf  money  to  pay  his  debts  on  condition 
of  his  compelling  the  chapter  to  promise  him  their  votes 
for  the  first  vacancy.  In  1183,  when  Oeoffirey,  who  had 
been  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln  several  years,  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  given 
to  Walter  de  Coutances,  who  was  immediately  consecrated 
at  Anjou  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.**  In  less  than 

*  Tom.  xri.  p.  536. 

t  Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  568. 

X  Roger  de  Horeden,  Amud.  p.  561. 

I  Red.  de  Diceto,  col.  609. 

y  Aniii^hi  LezoT.  Epiit.  ed.  GUee,  Kp.  107,  pege  266. 

T  Anml^  ib.  Ep.  117. 

^  Rad.  de  IHoeto,  col.  615. 
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a  year  after  this  he  was  promoted  .to  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Rouen,  a  poorer  benefice,  but  a  higher  dignity^  than  that 
which  he  left.* 

From  this  period  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
occurs  continually  in  connection  with  the  political  events 
of  his  age.  In  1188  he  took  the  cross,  and  engaged  him- 
self to  accompany  king  Henry  II.  in  his  intended  cru- 
sade. On  that  monarches  death  he  invested  Richard  with 
the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  then  hastened  to  England 
to  assist  at  his  coronation.  After  holding  a  provincial 
council  at  Rouen,  he  accompanied  king  Richard  in  his 
voyage  to  Syria,t  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  that  monarch.  When  the  king  received 
intelligence  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  dissensions 
between  William  de  Longchamp  and  his  opponents,  he 
sent  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  back  to  England,  with  let- 
ters constituting  him  regent,  with  the  offices  of  chief 
justice  and  chancellor.^  We  find  him,  in  his  capacity 
of  regent,  calling  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  on  the  arrival  of 
intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  Richard  in  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.§  Archbishop  Walter  was  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  church ;  and,  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  that  last  mentioned,  we  find  him  obstinately 
opposed  to  the  king,  when  the  latter  began  to  build  the 
Ch&teau  Gaillard  at  Andely,  which  was  a  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  His  opposition  was  carried  so  far  that 
he  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  however 
justified  the  king,  and  the  archbishop  immediately  ac- 
quiesced. ||     Walter  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1207. 


*  W.  Neubrig.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

t  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  667. 

\  Roger  de  Hoyeden,  Anna!,  pp.  687,  706.     Rad.  de  Dlcet.  col.  1^1. 

§  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  721. 

II  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  769. 
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The  only  writings  of  this  prelate  now  preserved  are  a 
few  letters  scattered  through  the  pages  of  contemporary 
annalists.  But  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  the 
crusade,  which  is  not  extant,  and  which,  if  such  a  work 
ever  existed,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  historian. 
^  Another  writer,  called  by  the  old  bibliographers  Gu* 
LiELMus  PsREGRiNUS,  is  said  likewise  to  have  written  a 
history  of  king  Richard's  expedition  against  the  Saracens, 
in  Latin  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hubert  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Stephen  de  Tumham.  But  this  also 
appears  to  be  lost. 

Another  history  of  king  Richard  and  of  his  expedition 
^to  Syria  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  Hugh  de 
HovEDEN,  and  to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Digby 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Tanner  quotes  the 
following  lines  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  (which  are  not 
found  in  Heame's  edition) — 

But  who  so  wole  of  his  cheralrie  knowe  or  wyte, 
Rede  he  in  the  comycles  that  ben  of  him  wryte, 
That  mayster  Hew  hath  of  Howdane  y-wroo^te. 

It  seems,  however,  probable  that  Hugh  de  Hoveden  is 
only  an  error  for  Roger  de  Hoveden  the  annalist. 


GERVASE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Gervase  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of  Christ's  Churchy 
Canterbury^  where  he  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of 
sacristan,  but  this  is  all  we  know  of  his  history.  He 
was  present  when  Canterbury  cathedral  was  burnt  in 
1174,  and  watched  the  progress  of  building  the  new 
church  until  the  year  1184,  the  date  of  the  election  of 
Baldwin  to  the  archbishopric,  when  he  wrote  an  account 
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of  these  events  under  the  title  of  TVaetatui  de  cambrnM- 
tiane  et  reparaiUme  Dorobamensi»  ecclesuB.  In  another 
tract,  which  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  acoesmon 
of  archbishop  Hubert  in  1193^  Oervase  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  dissentions  between  archbishop  Baldwin 
and  his  monks.  His  next  work,  a  history  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  terminating  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Hubert,  was  probably  also  published  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  His  chronicle,  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen, 
Henry  IL^  and  Richard  I.,  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
latter  monarch  in  1199,  and,  as  Gervase  states  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  only  the  first  part  of  a  work  of  which 
the  second  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  reign  of  John,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compiled  in  the  first  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  second  part  appears  never  to 
have  been  written. 

A  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll^ne, 
Cambridge  (No.  438),  contains  a  historical  treatise  by 
Oervase  of  Canterbury,  entitled  Mappa  Mundi,  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  appears  to  consist  of  a  topogra- 
phical description  of  England  as  divided  into  counties, 
with  lists  of  the  bishops'  sees  and  monasteries  in  each ; 
and  the  second,  of  lists  of  the  archbishops  ^'  of  the  whole 
world  "  and  of  their  suffragans.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains a  chronicle  of  England  by  Gervase,  beginning  with 
the  fabulous  ages  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Richard  I., 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  printed 
chronicle. 

Gervase  is  deserving  of  the  character,  given  to  him  by 
bishop  Nicolson,  of  a  diligent  and  judicious  historian. 
His  writings  show  great  care  in  collecting  information, 
and  discrimination  in  using  it ;  and  his  chronicle  of  the 
reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry,  and  Richard  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  historical  memorials  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  prologue  to  this  chronicle 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Oervase,  and  at 
the  same  time  show  us  his  notions  of  the  distinction 
between  a  chronicler  and  a  historian  : 

Sanctomm  vero  orthodoxornm  patmm  glorio«a  et  imitanda  eiempU  con- 
tmentur  in  historiia  Tel  annalibuB,  quae  alio  nomine  chronica  nnncnpantar. 
In  qoibua  multa  qiunrenti  sedolo  bene  viTendi  repperinntor  exempla,  qnilmt 
hnmana  ignorantia  de  tenebris  edacitor,  et  at  in  bono  profidat  edocetnr. 
Historid  antem  et  chronid  secandnm  aliqnid  una  est  intentio  et  material  sed 
diyenoa  tractandi  modus  eat  et  forma  yarla.  Utrinsqne  una  eat  intentio, 
quia  nterqne  veritati  intendit.  Forma  tractandi  varia,  quia  hiatoricuB  diffnae 
et  eleganter  incedit,  chronicua  vero  aimplidter  graditur  et  breriter.  Projidt 
hiatoricua  ampulka  et  aesquipedalia  rerba;  chronicua  vero  silTeatrem 
muaam  tenni  meditator  avena.  Sedet  hiatoricua  inter  magniloquoa  et  grandia 
Terba  aerentea,  at  chronicua  aub  panperia  amicUe  panaat  tugurio  ne  ait  pugna 
pro  paupere  tecto.  Proprium  eat  hiatorid  veritati  intendere,  audientea  vel 
legentea  duld  aermone  et  eleganti  demnloere,  actua,  morea,  vitamque  ipaina 
quem  deacribit  edocere,  nihilque  aliud  comprehendere  niai  quod  hiatoria  de 
ratione  videtur  oompetere.  Chronicua  autem  annoa  incamationia  Domini 
annorumque  menaea  oomputat  et  kalendaa,  actua  etiam  regum  et  prindpum 
qua»  in  ipaia  CTeniunt  breviter  edocet,  erentua  etiam,  portenta,  vel  miracula 
commemorat.  Sunt  autem  plurimi  qui  chronicaa  vel  annalea  acribentea 
limitea  auoa  excedunt,  nam  philacteria  aua  dilatare  et  fimbriaa  magnificare 
delectant.  Dum  enim  dironicam  compilare  cupiunt,  hiatorid  more  incedunt, 
et  quod  breTiter  aermooeque  hnmili  de  modo  acribendi  dioere  debuerant» 
▼erbia  ampulloaia  aggravare  conantur. 

EdUiom. 

Hiatoriae  Anglican»  Seriptorea  X.  (Twyaden).  Londini,  16&2.  fbl.  ooIL 
1285 — 1684.  Genraaii  monachi  Dorobemenaia  utc  Cantuarienaiat 
Tractatua  de  combustione  et  reparatione  Dorobomenaia  eodeaia  :  Ima- 
ginationea  de  discordiia  inter  monachoa  Cantuarienaea  et  ardiiepiacopum 
Baldewinnm :  Chronica  de  tempore  regum  Angli«  Stephani,  Hen.  II. 
et  Ricardi  I.  Vit»  Dorobomensium  archiepiaooporum. 

DramkitUm, 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Britiah  ArdiKological  Aaaociation ;  at 
tiie  ftrat  General  Meeting,  held  at  Canterbury,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  Edited  by  Alfred  John  Dunkin.  London,  1845,  Sto. 
pp.  194 — S40.  Genraae'a  aooonnt  of  the  burning  and  repairing  the 
church  of  Canterbury. 
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RADULPH  NIGER. 

Radulph,  better  known    by   the   Latin   surname   of 
Niger,  is  said  by  Tanner  to  have  been  bom  at  Bury:,  m 
Suffolk ;  and  it  appears  from  the  inedited  preface  to  one 
of  his  theological  works  that  he  studied  at  Paris  under 
Girard  la  Pucelle.    At  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  theo- 
logical works  he  is   entitled  archdeacon  of  Gloucester. 
He  was  a  violent  partizan  of  Becket,  and  for  his  activity 
against  the  king  he  was  driven  into  exile,  in  revenge  for 
which  he  wrote  a  most  calumnious  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  II.,  after  that  monarch's  death.     As  the 
chronicle  to  which  this  character  is  attached  is  very  slight, 
and  of  no  importance,  we  can  only  imagine  that  he  wrote 
it  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  libel.     A  continuator 
has  brought  it  down  in  one  MS.  (MS.  Cotton,  Vespas.  D.  x.) 
to  1178,  and  in  another  (MS.  Reg.  13  A.  XII.)  to  1206. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Radulph  Niger's  chronicle  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  abridged  from  William  of  Malmsbury« 

There  is  another  chronicle,  somewhat  more  diffuse,  in 
MS.  Cotton,  Cleopat.  C.  x.,  also  by  Radulph  Niger,  who, 
at  fol.  50,  gives  a  list  of  his  own  writings  in  these  words  t 
Radulphus  Niger  scripsit  vij\  digesta  svper  Eptatictitn; 
scripsit  el  Moralia  Reffum,  et  Epitomen  Veteris  Testamenti, 
in  Paralipomenofiy  et  Remediarium  in  Esdram;  scripsit 
etiam  librum  de  re  militari  et  tribtcs  viis  peregrinaHonis 
Hierosolymitanay  et  librum  de  quatuor  festivitatibus  beatm 
Maria  virginisy  et  librum  de  interpretationibus  Hebrtsorum 
nominum  ;  scripsit  et  fuBC  Chronica. 

Most  of  the  theological  works  indicated  in  this  list  were 
preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
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Radulph's  Chronicles  occur  not  very  unfrequently  in* 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  following  is 
the  latter  part  of  his  character  of  Henry  II.,  with  the 
observations  of  the  writer  who  continued  the- chronicle. 

Corraptus  a  RicarJo  archiepiscopo  monetam  corrumpi  permisit,  cornip- 
tores  tandem  suspendio  decedere  compeUeiu.  Avibus  coeli,  pbcibus  flumi- 
num,  bestiis  ten*»,  immunitatem  dedit,  et  sata  paupemm  loca  pascu»  fecit. 
Causam  fidei  laeste  et  advocationis  ecGlesiaram  in  curia  decidi  constituit. 
Electionis  jus  ita  delinivit  auod  toto  am  regni  spacio  nee  unua  ex  millibus 
canonice  sit  proinotus.  Vulgiis  inauditam  manibus  et  pedibus  truncavit. 
Comites  et  episcopos  in  servitutem  fossandi  et  cseteroram  operum  servilium 
coegit.  Tributarias  exteris,  in  domesticoa  prsedo,  scutagiis,  recognitionibua, 
et  variis  angariarum  aliavionibus  fere  omnes  depressit.  Omae  jus  poli  jure 
fori  deinutavit.  Scripta  autentica  omoium  enervavit.  Libertatibus  omn  um 
insidians  quasi  e  specula,  solotenus  egit  innozionim  municipia.  Filias  misers 
conditionis  corrnptas  et  oppressas  copolans  clarissimis,  hsredes  omnes  me- 
chanicos  creavit.  Servis  generosas  copolans,  pedaneae  cooditioiiis  fecit  nni- 
Tersos.  Hsereditatcs  retinuit,  aut  vendidit,  fortunam  semper  in  exitn  prseter 
duos  annos  vitts  ultimos  blandam  expertas.  Exin  aacta  ei  insolentia,  nihil 
intemeratum  reliquit,  nihil  intactum  prfeteriit,  et  totus  in  aoro  aunim  esurie- 
bat»  sitiebat,  anhelabat,  et  crescentem  auri  cumulum  vincebat  avaritia.  Ora- 
torium  ingressus,  picturse  aut  susurro  vacabat,  horas  regolares  quasi  aconitnm 
fugiebat.  Presbyteros  innoxios  compedilos  habuit  in  vinculis»  nnliam  dis- 
tinctionem  habens  clerici  vel  rustici,  abbatis  vel  ccrdonisi  monachi  yel  peda- 
ciae.  In  causis  differemlb  cavilacissimusy  at  saepe  jus  veuderet.  Episcopa- 
tus  vacantes  electione  din  suspendit,  nt  eis  diutius  abuteretur,  et  cum  prius 
debeant  clerici  et  monachi  in  episcopos  et  abbates  canonice  eligi  quam  con- 
secrari  vel  benedlci,  hodie  prius  in  Anglia  consecrantur  et  benedicuutur. 
Nunquam  enim  eliguntur,  sed  a  laicis  intruduntur.  Inter  eligentes  serens 
discordias,  quod  ei  etiam  inter  filios  consuetissimum,  ut  factionem  propriam 
aliena  malignitate  obnuberet.     Et  hsec  ei  causa  excidii  prsecipua. 

Hucusque  protraxit  banc  chronicam  magister  Radulphus  Niger,  quiaccusa- 
tus  apud  prsdictum  principem  et  in  exilium  pulsus,  ob  expuhionis  injuriam 
atrociora  quam  decuit  de  tanto  ac  tarn  serenissimo  rege  mordaci  stilo  con- 
scripsit,  magoificos  ejus  actus  quibns  insignis  ubique  habebatur  reticendo, 
atque  prava  ejus  opera  absque  alicnjos  excusationis  palliatione  replicando, 
cum  pleraque  de  his  quae  commemoraidt  in  pluribus  articulis  aliquantulam 
admittant  excusationem,  si  gestorum  ejus  intentio  justo  libramine  ponderetur, 
si  regise  potestatis  lubrica  libertas  pensetur,  quae  fere  cunctis  potentibus  dat 
licere  quod  libet,  quorum  ^itiis  facile  favent  inferiores,  proni  ad  imitaadum, 
prompt!  ad  adulandum,  cum  et  impunitas  praestet  audaciam,  divitiae  vero 
acuant  et  acoendaut  culpam. 
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WILLIAM  OF  RAMSEY. 

William  of  Ramsby  is  known  as  a  writer  of  lives  of 
English  saints.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
place  from  which  he  took  his  name;  and  subsequently 
became  a  monk  of  Croyland.  We  know  no  more  of  his 
personal  history,  which,  in  fact,  is  very  obscure.  One  of 
his  earliest  works  was  perhaps  the  Life  and  Miracles  of 
the  Saxon  Waltheof,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  and  buried  at  Croyland,  of  which  place  he 
had  been  a  benefactor,  and  where  popular  love  and  super- 
stition afterwards  venerated  him  as  a  saint.  In  the  title 
to  this  tract  the  author  is  styled  simply  a  monk  of  Croyland^ 
and  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  tract  the  events  are  twice 
brought  down  to  the  year  1219,  and  the  abbacy  of  Henry 
de  Longchamp.  William  of  Ramsey  also  wrote,  in  Latin 
verse,  lives  of  St.  Outhlac,  king  Edmund  the  Martyr,  St. 
Birin,  and  St.  Fredemund,  once  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  Cottonian  library  (Vitellius,  D.  xi v.),  which  perished 
in  the  fire.  Other  copies  appear,  however,  to  be  contained 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  life  of  Guthlac  was  dedicated  to  Henry 
de  Longchamp,  abbot  of  Croyland  (a.  d.  1191 — 1236); 
and  that  of  St.  Birin  to  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  therefore  after  1204.  A  Life  of  St.  Neot  is 
also  ascribed  to  this  writer,  but  it  seems  rather  uncertain 
which  of  the  lives  of  that  saint,  found  anonymously  in 
several  manuscripts,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  him.  His 
name  is  attached  in  a  comparatively  modem  hand  to  the 
Life  of  St.  Neot  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  (MS.  Cotton. 
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Claud.  A.  V.).*  It  is  stated  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  William,  monk  of  Ramsey, 
wrote  thirty  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,t  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  same  person  or  not. 

William's  life  of  Waltheof  is  only  valuable  as  contain- 
ing a  curious  romantic  legend,  relating  to  the  origin  of 
Waltheof 's  family.  Otherwise  it  is  neither  remarkable 
for  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  nor  important  for  the 
historical  information  it  contains.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  Latinity  of  this  writer  will  be  furnished  by 
one  of  the  miracles. 

QiMilt/cr  Mfolftetiit  c€Beu§  t»  eodmn  loco  prUHno  oeulorum  /iimtfil  iit 

r0ddUu$. 

Seqnenti  qooqoe  tempore,  id  eit  rr.  kalendas  Jtinii,  de  villa  que  est 
taper  Bmneswald,  Lndiogton  vociUta,  tribatmn  monasterio  sancti  Benedieti 
prttbente  de  Ramesia,  crebrefcente  nbiqve  nunore  sanctitatia  beati  Waiderif 
venit  qnidam  adoleaceiia,  nomine  Radnifos,  ocnlonim  officio  din  prif atnt. 
Monachns  etenim  illins  ecclew»,  nomine  GodriciUi  una  com  dnctore  sno  ad 
tambam  sancti  Waldevi  illnm  addnzit,  eodem  rogante  attentins.  Qoi  com  ibi- 
dem in  oratione  prostratoa  permanaiMet,  non  ilia  sed  inbieqaenti  nocte,  circa 
lonitom  matotin»  synazeMi  soporelevi  jam  innndatna  et  qoasi  femivigilant, 
▼idit  qnendam  egregia  yalde  forma  Timm  de  tepnlchro  inrgere,  cattnmqae  ab 
00  nigmm,  qnem  in  ooUo  gerere  libi  cacna  ipse  Tidebator,  eztractum  longins 
projicere.  Quod  dam  fteret,  confisstim  ezperectos  qao  tenebatar  somno« 
miseratione  divina  vidit  candelas  et  oereoe  circa  idem  sepulcbrom  accensos. 
Facto  igitar  mane,  cgosdem  eoelesi»  oonventas  oomperto  miracalo  cai  nihil 
est  impossibile  laadaTenmt  Dominam,  qui  est  solamen  et  expectatio  sancto- 
mm  snorum.  Idem  autem  juTcnis  de  villa  qua  renit  testimonium  multis 
illuminationi  illius  perhibentibas,  pro  adepta  miraculi  befcitia  a  fratribua  adhuc 
reCentns,  plane  videos  in  eadsm  servit  ecclesia. 

BtUtUmi. 

Chroniques  Anglo-Normandet .  .  .  publite  par  Franeisque  Michel.  Tome 
Second.  Rouen,  1836.  8vo.  pp.  99—142.  Vita  et  Passio  Waldevi 
comids.    MiracuU  sancti  Waldevi  gloriosi  martyris. 

*  On  the  lives  of  St.  Neot,  see  Gorham's  History  of  St.  Neot's,  vol  i. 
pp.  247— S70,  and  Whitaker*s  life  of  St.  Neot,  8vo.  Lond.  1809. 

t  OuHeknus  monaehut  de  Ramsey  scripstt  super  Cantica  CaatiooniB 
omelias  zzz.    MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  E.  iv.  fol.  353,  v*. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CLERK. 

This  poet^  or  trouvere,  was  a  native  of  Normandy; 
he  was  a  clerk,   although   he  wrote  in  Anglo-Norman 
instead  of  Latin,  and  often  chose  profane  subjects ;  and  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  king  John.    The  poem  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  and  which  seems  by  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts remaining  to  have  been  most  popular,*  is  a  metri- 
cal Bestiary,  or  treatise  on  Natural  History  as  it  was  then 
taught,  with  moralizations  giving  a  symbolical  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  the  different  animals  described  in  it.    The  author  tells 
us    in  the  following  opening  lines  that  this  work  was 
written  when  Philippe  Auguste  held  the  crown  of  France 
and  during  the  interdict  to  which  England  was  subjected 
under  king  John,  and  complains  of  the  corruption  of 
manners  which  was  then  too  prevalent  in  the  court  of 
England  as  well  as  in  that  of  Rome. 

Qai  ben  comence  e  beia  define, 
Co  est  verity  seive  e  fine, 
En  totes  overaigoes  en  deit 
Estre  loez,  qui  que  il  seit. 
Livre  de  bone  comeu9ailer 
Qui  avera  bone  definale 
£  bon  dit  e  bone  matyre, 
Vielt  Guillame  en  Romans  dire. 
De  bon  Latin  oU  il  le  troeve 
Ceste  oveiragne  fa  fete  noeve 
£1  tens  que  Phelipe  tint  France, 


*  Our  extracts  arc  taken  from  MS.  Reg.  IG  E.  VIII.  Another  copy  oif 
the  Besliaire  Dimns,  as  it  is  commonly  entitle  J,  is  found  in  MS.  Cotton, 
Vespas.  A.  VII. 
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El  tens  de  la  grant  meseBtaancc 
Que  Engletere  fu  entredite, 
Si  qu*il  n'i  avoit  mesae  dite, 
Ne  con  mis  en  tere  sacr^. 
De  Tentredit  ne  lai  agrfe 
Que  k  ceste  foiz  plus  en  die.* 
For  90  que  drietore  mendie, 
E  leaut^  est  povre  e  basse, 
Tote  ceste  chose  trespasse 
Guillame,  que  ferment  s'en  delt 
Qn'il  n'ose  dire  9oe  que  il  Tell 
De  la  tricherie  que  curt 
En  l*une  e  en  I'antre  cart. 
Mais  k  plus  halt  dire  se  prent ; 
Kar  en  cest  Urre  yos  aprent 
Natures  de  bestes  et  mors, 
Non  de  tutes,  mds  de  plnsorsi 
Oh  mult  aTera  morality, 
E  bon  pas  de  divinity, 
Oh  I'em  purra  essample  aprendre  • 
De  bein  fere  e  de  bein  aprendre. 
Rimex  iert  par  consonande : 
Li  clers  fud  nex  de  Normendie 
Qui  auctor  est  de  oest  Romaunx. 

The  author  begins  his  treatise  with  an  account  of  the 
lion,  and  next  proceeds  to  describe  in  their  order  the 
principal  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  then  known,  including 
Some  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  The  account  of  the 
syren  will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  style  and  charactei* 
of  the  moralizations  with  which  these  descriptions  are 
accompanied. 

La  sereine  que  si  ben  chante, 

E  par  son  chant  les  genz  enchante,  * 

Done  essample  ii  ceus  chastier 

Que  par  cest  monde  deivent  najer. 

Nos  qui  par  cest  monde  passom, 


*  L  e.  '*  it  does  not  please  him  to  say  more  at  this  time  of  the  interdict." 
It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out,  as  the  abb^  de  la  Rue,  taking  only  half  the 
sentence,  has  stated  in  his  account  of  William  that  the  poet  disapproved  of 
the  interdict  itself. 
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SimiM  deoeoi  par  tel  ton* 

Par  Teine  glorie  qui  nos  oocit, 

De  oest  mond  e  le  delit. 

Quant  le  deltt  ayom  amon. 

La  luzorie  leae  dd  eon, 

La  glotonie,  le  yreretce, 

L*aiie  del  lit  et  la  richeaoe, 

Laif  palefroiz,  lei  chevals  gna« 

La  nobleoe  dea  riche  draa. 

Tos  jon  noa  traiam  oele  part, 

De  Ik  Tenir  ntu  eat  molt  tart ; 

Iloeques  tant  noa  delitnm. 

Que  tot  'k  force  noa  i  demomm. 

£  done  noa  occit  la  aereine, 

C'est  li  malfei  qni  mal  nna  maine« 

One  tant  noa  fitit  plunger  ea  ▼ioea, 

Qu'il  noa  enclot  dedeni  lea  lieea  t 

Done  noa  aaant  e  eort  lure^ 

Si  noa  occit  e  noa  acore» 

Auai  come  lea  aereinea  fimt 

Lea  marinera  qui  par  mer  yont. 

Meia  il  i  ad  meint  mariner 

Qui  8e  set  ben  garder  et  gaitier. 

Quant  il  yet  aiglant  par  la  mer 

Sea  oreillea  prent  "k  ettoper, 

Qu*il  n*oie  cant  que  le  deceit ; 

Tot  ensement  faire  le  deit 

Li  hom  qui  pane  par  ceat  monde,  &c. 

The  abb£  de  la  Rue  has  stated  erroneously  that  the 
trouv^re  William  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  the  his* 
torical  events  of  his  age  in  the  moralizations  of  the  Besti- 
ary ;  in  one  instance  only^  when  speaking  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  turtle  dove,  he  breaks  into  the  following  reflections 
on  the  melancholy  position  of  the  church  in  England  at 
the  time  he  was  writing : 

Quant  Tautor  qui  rima  ceat  liyre 
Dereit  i9i  enter  eacrivre, 
Mult  eateit  triatea  e  dolans, 
Car  ji  ayeit  eit^  doi  ana 
Sainte  ygliae  ai  doleroae, 
£  ai  mate  e  ai  pooniae, 
Que  quidouent  par  folic 
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Qae  son  etpos  l\ut  gaerpie. 
Car  ele  ne  loat  le  chef  le^er ; 
Poi  i  entroQt  gent  par  urer 
En  trettot  I'ygUue  d*Engletere. 
Molt  ert  la  dame  en  dare  guerre 
Par  tot  le  realme  k  eel  jor, 
E  en  peril  e  en  dolor ; 
Car  ii  enfimt  demeinement 
1a  moreient  tomeienienty 
Le  plus  de  la  diefalerie» 
Plus  qa'en  one  mahomerie 
N'i  entraaent  k  eel  termine. 
Molt  eateit  eu  grant  diadpline 
Tom6  e  en  cbaitiTeiaon, 
N'ayoit  mda  gent  li  petit  non 
En  tote  Bretainge  le  grant 
One  ne  ftist  false  e  meacreant, 
Par  I'aToir  que  il  gnanoient 
Des  ygliaea  qa*il  gardoient, 
Erent  li  plaa  halt  k  de?iae 
Contre  la  pea  de  seinte  ygliae. 

A.t  the  conclusion  of  this  poem^  'William  praises  bis 
patron^  named  sire  Ralphs  but  he  gives  us  no  particulars 
which  could  lead  to  the  discovery  who  this  sire  Ralph 
was.  The  lines  in  which  his  name  occurs  offer  a  singular 
example  of  philological  flattery. 

GoiUame,  qm  ceit  lirre  Hat, 
En  la  definaiile  tant  diat 
De  sire  Raol  aan  aetgnor, 
Par  qai  il  ftit  en  oeat  labor, 
Qai  li  ad  ben  goerdon^, 
Pramia  Ini  ad  e  bein  don^» 
Ben  loi  ad  oorenant  tena. 
A  Raol  eat  ben  arena ; 
Car  il  ad  son  non  aempli, 
Ne  I'ad  mie  mis  en  obli. 
Tel  eat  come  son  non  derise ; 
E  jo  m'en  lo  de  son  servise. 
Cest  non  Raol  sone  grant  chose : 
Ore  Tas  enprendrai  la  gloae. 
Treia  aillabbes  i  ad  saans  pfau, 
Le  m  e  le  ibi/ e  le,/W; 
Le  m  est  pris  de  rmeiOf 
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E  le  dul  velnt  de  duleedo, 
E  le  teirce  sHUkhefua 
Dist  autre  taunt  came/v/Zt». 
Si  le  Don  est  k  dreit  glos^, 
Fultu»  eirt  en  mi  leu  pos^ ; 
Dnnc  &itfultu9  undique 
Baeione  duleedine, 
Cest  non  Raol  ett  apin^ 
£  de  raison  e  de  pit£ ; 
Pit^,  dulcor»  e  reiaon, 
Ont  en  son  quer  £ut  meiaon. 

In  his  advanced  years  William  composed  another  poem 
of  a  moral  tendency,  entitled  Le  Besant  de  Dieu,  of  which 
a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  We 
can  only  describe  this  poem  after  the  account  of  it  given 
by  M.  de  la  Rue,  who  says  that  it  was  written  in  1226. 
The  term  besant  was  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  coin  ; 
and  the  poet,  meditating  on  the  actions  of  his  past  life, 
says  that  he  has  not  turned  his  talents,  the  besant  or  coin 
entrusted  to  every  man  by  his  creator,  to  so  good  profit 
as  God  will  expect  from  him.  Among  his  other  sins,  he 
confesses  that  he  has  too  often  employed  his  pen  on  pro- 
fane subjects,  tales  and  fabliaux. 

Goillaame,  una  clera  qui  fu  Normans, 
Qui  versifia  en  Romans, 
Fables  et  contes  soleit  dire, 
En  fole  et  en  vaine  matire 
Pecha  sovent,  Deus  li  pardont ! 
Mult  aima  les  delits  del  mond. 

As  an  act  of  contrition  he  determines  to  compose  a  work 
of  greater  utility. 

Pensa  Guillaume  quMl  fereit 
Vers  consonans,  oh  Ten  porroit 
Prendre  essample  et  bone  matire 
Del  monde  hair  et  despire, 
Et  de  nostre  seignor  servir 
Tant  come  Tome  en  a  leisir. 
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He  begins  by  describing  the  duties  of  kings  and  princes 
and  their  courtiers^  blames  their  love  of  war^  and  exclaims 
against  the  ambition  of  the  pope  and  the  exactions  of 
his  legates.  The  besants  entrusted  to  the  great  and  the 
powerful  in  church  and  state  are  the  power,  dignities, 
riches,  science,  and  talents,  which  God  has  conferred  upon 
them,  and  the  poet  shows  how  they  are  all  abused.  Wil- 
liam expresses  strong  disapprobation  of  the  war  against 
the  Albigeois,  undertaken  by  the  French  king  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  pope.  Many  of  the  French  engaged  in  this 
crusade  were,  he  says,  more  sinful  than  the  people  they 
persecuted. 

Que  dira  DeuB  i.  ces  Franceis, 
Qui  preisiez  chevalen  ont, 
Qui  par  derant  croiser  ae  font 
SoTeot  contre  oes  Albigeia  ? 
II  i  a  plusora  de  ces  Franoeis 
Qui  autretaot  k  blasmer  aoDt 
Come  Bont  dl  aur  qui  il  vont. 

He  blames  the  papal  court  as  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
war. 

Quant  Franceis  Tont  sor  Tolosains» 
Qu'il  tiennent  k  Pablicains, 
£t  la  legacie  Romaine 
Lea  i  conduit  et  lea  i  maine» 
N'est  mie  bien,  ce  m'eat  avia^ 
Bona  et  mala  aont  en  tos  paia  ; 
Et  por  9eo  yelt  Deua  qu'on  atende» 
Car  mult  li  plaiat  que  home  amende. 

At  the  time  he  was  concluding  his  poem,  death  had  just 
carried  oflF  the  French  king,  Louis  VIII.,  in  the  midst  of 
his  ambitious  projects  against  the  devoted  Froyen9als. 

Al  contemple  que  lis  cea  yen, 
Ayoit  la  mort  jet^  enyera 
Le  rei  de  France  Loeia, 
Qui  ert  isau  de  aon  paia 
Por  autrui  terre  purchaaaer ; 
Lea  PrOTen^iaua  cuida  chacer^ 
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Les  Tolosaiot  prendre  et  honir, 
£t  quant  il  coida  tat  tenir 
Tnit  goaigner  et  tut  areir, 
Si  li  iailli  tut  son  espeir. 
De  France  ne  do  Normandiet 
Ne  de  tute  sa  idgaearie, 
Ne  det  gram  terrea  q*il  teneit, 
On  fiist  k  tort  on  fnat  k  dreit, 
N'ot  que  det  pieda  tant  lolement^ 
A  tant  rerint  son  tenement. 

M.  de  la  Rue  states  that  this  poem  extends  to  3,7^8  lines. 
William  was  also  the  author  of  a  metrical  romance 
belonging  to  the  cycle  of  the  round  table^  entitled  U 
Itomans  des  Aventures  Fregus.  The  scene  of  this  story  is 
laid  in  Scotland ;  Fregus  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  ambitious 
of  becoming  a  knight^  an  honour  which  he  receives  at  the 
hands  of  king  Arthur.  He  then  sets  out  in  search  of 
adventurous  exploits,  defeats  the  Black  Knight  who  had 
insulted  the  British  monarch,  and  gains  renown  £ar  and 
near.  In  the  course  of  his  adventures  he  obtains  the  love 
of  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  named  Gallienne.  The 
separation  of  the  two  lovers,  and  their  adventures  in  search 
of  each  other,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  poem.  At 
the  conclusion,  the  author  makes  us  acquainted  with  his 
name,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  doubting  that  he 
was  the  same  WUliam  who  wrote  the  Bestiaire  and  the 
Besant  de  Dieu. 

Gnillanmea  li  clers  trait  ii  fin 
De  sa  matere  et  de  sa  tmere  ; 
Car  en  nnle  tenre  ne  tmeve 
Nnl  homme  ki  tant  ait  yeacu. 
Don  chevalier  an  biel  escu 
PloB  en  avant  center  ne  sache. 
Ichi  mec  la  bonne  et  restache, 
Et  chi  est  la  fini  don  Roamanch  : 
Soit  pais  et  salua  as  escontans  I 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Besani  de  Dieuj  Guiliaume 
acknowledges  having  composed  fabliaux  and  tales.     One 
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of  these  has  been  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Barbazan,  under  the  title  of  Duprestre  et  d^ Alison, 
the  subject  and  manner  of  treating  of  which  rank  it  among 
the  most  licentious  of  this  class  of  medieval  poetry.  In 
the  opening  lines  the  author  boasts  of  having  composed 
many  similar  pieces.  • 

n  sont  mais  tant  de  menettrex, 

Que  ne  sai  ii  dire  desquez 

Ge  8ui,  par  le  cors  saint  Huitace  I 

Gaillaume,  qui  soyent  ae  laise 

En  rimer  et  en  fabloier, 

En  a  un  fait  qui  molt  eat  chier, 

De  la  fille  d*one  borgoise 

Qui  meint  en  la  riviere  d'Oise. 

The  only  other  fabliau^  however,  which  is  known  to 
exist  as  the  work  of  a  trouvere  of  this  name,  is  a  short 
story  of  a  different  description  from  the  one  last  mentioned: 
it  is  entitled  De  la  male  honte,  and  has  also  been  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Barbazan.  The  author  merely  names 
himself  William^  and  makes  no  allusion  to  his  country  or 
profession.  M.  de  la  Rue  attributes  to  William  the  Clerk 
a  third  fabliau,  entitled  La  file  a  la  bourgeoises  but  this 
is  perhaps  only  another  title  for  the  fabliau  Du  prestre  et 
d" Alison,  founded  on  the  words  of  the  seventh  line  of  the 
extract  given  above. 

Editwm. 

Fabliaux  et  Contes  dei  pontes  Fran9oia  dea  zi,  xii,  xiii,  xir,  et  xr  ai^cles. 

Publies  par  Barbazan.  NouTelle  ^tion  (By  Meon).  Tome  troisi^me. 

Paris,  1808.  8to.  pp.  210 — 215.  De  la  male  honte.-^Tome  quatrieme. 

pp.  427 — 441.  Du  prestre  et  d' Alison,  par  Guillaume  le  Normaud. 
Le  Roman  des  Aventures  de  Fregus,  par  Guillaume  le  clerc,  trouvere  du 

treizi^me  sidcle.    Public,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  par  Francisque  Michel, 

Edimbourg,  imprim^  pourle  Club  d*Abbotsford.  1841.  4to. 
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THOMAS  DE  BAILLEUL. 

Wr  can  only  repeat  the  account  of  this  trouv^re  given 
by  M.  de  la  Rue,  without  being  able  to  verify  its  acou« 
curacy ;  for  he  has  given  a  wrong  reference  to  the  only  MS* 
containing  the  poem  attributed  to  him,  which  he  states 
to  be  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Reg.  20  B.  XVII. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum  answering  to  the  abbe  de  la 
Rue's  desciiiption ;  and  we  suspect  that  he  intended  to 
refer  to  some  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
He  supposes  the  author  to  be  the  same  Thomas  de  Bail- 
leul  who  in  1205  received  in  fief  one  of  the  rents  payable 
to  the  exchequer  in  London ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in 
what  way  the  name  is  attached  to  the  poem  in  question, 
which  he  describes  as  "  a  tale,  or  rather  a  critique  on  the 
conduct  of  king  John,  who  made  so  many  vain  efforts  to 
repossess  himself  of  Normandy.^' 

Tlie  poet,  lie  says,  begins  his  narrative  with  a  charming 
description  of  spring ;  lie  sings  the  mildness  of  the  spring, 
the  beauty  of  the  roads,  the  elegance  of  the  country 
damsels  who  pass  along  them,  the  poor  man  who  rejoices 
to  bask  with  his  children  in  the  sun,  the  joy  of  the 
shepherds,  the  lark  which  charms  them  mth  its  song,  the 
youth  of  the  towns  coming  to  respire  the  pure  air  of 
the  country.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  at  this  season,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  near  a  town  built  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  marshes  of  Anesin,  appear  suddenl}' 
two  powerful  armies ;  they  approach  each  other,  are  on 
the  point  of  engaging,  and  a  sanguinary  combat  appears 
inevitable.  On  one  side  arc  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Sicilians,  the  Lombards,  the   Toulousans,  the  Gascons, 
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the  Limousins,  and  thePoitevins;  on  the  other  the  Africans^ 
the  Esclavons,  the  Germans,  the  Burgundians,  the  Picards, 
the  Normans,  the  French,  and  the  Angevins.  Counts 
palatine  command  the  two  hosts,  which  are  composed  of 
knights  of  the  highest  rank,  M.  de  la  Rue  gives  the 
following  extract  descriptive  of  the  alarm  of  the  women 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  these  two  armies : 

Et  les  dames  estoient  haat  el  palais  marbrin, 
Aisiset  at  lenettrct,  d'ennuy  le  chief  encUn, 
hn  deax  09  regardoient  oU  U  ot  grant  tintin 
De  labours  et  de  trompes  de  maint  cors  yrorin, 
Dont  cascune  y  avoit  son  frere  et  sou  cousin, 
Oa  eon  loyal  ami  qu*el  aimoit  de  ouer  iin. 
S'elfs  furent  dolentes,  droit  est  par  saint  Martin ! 
"  Lasse  !*'  dist  la  royne,  *'  maint  enfant  orfenin 
Seront  de  cette  guerre,  9!  a  cruel  destin, 
Aini  ne  fut  tel  damnge  depuis  lo  roi  Pepin  1  *' 

The  poet  then  describes  th^  arrangement  of  the  two 
armies,  the  different  weapons  of  the  combatantsi  and  the 
courage  which  inflames  themt  But  when  we  expect  to 
see  the  battle  begin,  the  author  suddenly  ends  his  story 
with  these  lines  i-^ 

Jou  qui  toot  seals  estoie  desous  un  aubespin, 
Vis  entre  les  deux  oi  venir  nn  pelerin, 
Qui  toua  les  apaisa  de  plain  hanap  de  vin. 

So  far  the  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  reign  of  king 
John  is  not  very  evident ;  but  M.  de  la  I^ue  tells  us  in 
conclusion,  "  At  the  head  of  the  poem  appears  a  miniature, 
where  we  see  the  two  armies,  and  the  ])ilgrim  between 
them.  As  the  chiefs  who  command  them  have  their 
armorial  bearings  painted  on  their  shields,  we  might  by 
these  heraldic  signs  discover  with  certainty  the  event  on 
which  the  poet  intended  to  throw  ridioule.  I  only  re- 
cognized the  arms  of  the  Bailleuls  of  Scotland,  gueules 
with  the  shield  hermine/^  * 

*  De   la  Rue,  Eaaaia  historiqnes  sur  les  Bardes,  lea  Jonglturs,  et  Im 
Trouverea  Normandf  et  Aagto-Normands,  torn.  Ui.  pp.  4l*w44, 
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Wb  meet  with  few  traces  of  the  use  of  the  English 
language  during  the  purely  Anglo-Norman  period^  but 
there  are  one  or  two  names  of  English  poets  of  uncertain 
date,  who  perhaps  wrote  prior  to  the  death  of  king  John. 
The  first  of  these  was  named  Orm,  or  Ormin^  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  further  than  that  he  had  a  brother 
named  Walter,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book,  a  metrical 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  English  verse  with- 
out rhyme,  in  apparently  a  northern  dialect.  He  informs 
us  that  he  and  his  brother  were  both  Augustine  monks ; 
and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
at  his  brother's  request.  The  author  excuses  himself  for 
inserting  words  which  were  not  in  the  original  in  order 
sometimes  to  fill  out  the  rhythm  of  his  verse. — 

I  have  placed  here  in  thia  book 

among  the  worda  of  the  Gotpel, 
Entirely  through  myself,  man ja  word 

the  rime  so  to  complete  ; 
But  thou  ahalt  find  that  mj  word, 

in  each  place  where  it  is  added. 
May  help  those  that  read  it 

to  see  and  to  understand 
All  the  better  how  it  becomes  them 

to  understand  the  Gospel. 
And  therefore  I  trow  that  it  becomes 

to  bear  well  my  words,  [thee 
Wherever  thou  shalt  find  them 

among  the  words  of  the  Gospel ; 

For  whoerer  undertakes  to  unlearned 

people  [Gospels, 

to  make  a  discourse  out  of  the 
He  must  rightly  add  many  a  word 

among  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 


Ic  hafe  sett  her  o  ^iss  hoc 

amang  Goddspelless  wordess, 
All  ^urrh  me  sellfenn,  manig  word 

)>e  rime  swa  to  fillenn ; 
Ace  )>u  shallt  findenn  ^att  min  word, 

eggwhser  \>ar  itt  iss  ekedd, 
Magg  hellpenn  )>a  >att  redenn  itt 

to  sen  and  tonnderrstanndenn 
AU  )>ess  te  bettre  hu  l>eggm  birr)> 

)>e  Goddspell  unnderrstanndenn. 
And  forrH  trowwe  ic  )>att  te  birr)> 

wel  >olenn  mine  wordess, 
Eggwhser  l>sr   )>u   shallt   finndenn 
hemm 

amang  Goddspelless  wordess, 
Forr  whase  mott  to  Isewedd  folic 

larspell  off  Goddspell  tellenn, 
He  mott  wel  ekenn  manig  word 
amang  Goddspellets  wordess. 
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A  peculiarity  will  be  observed  in  the  frequent  duplica- 
tion of  the  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  which 
gives  a  great  importance  to  this  manuscript  in  a  philolo- 
gical point  of  view.  The  author,  it  appears,  doubled  the 
consonant  after  the  short  vowels  in  order  to  dbtinguish 
them  from  the  long  ones  which  were  only  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  and  he  requests  future  scribes  to  copy 
his  orthography  without  change.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  MS.  now  preserved,  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
appears  to  be  the  author's  autograph. 


And  whose  wilena  shall  Hss  hoc 

efft  o)>err  s\\>e  writenn, 
Himm  hidde  ice  Hit  hett  write  ribht, 

swa  summ  Ms  hoc  himm  tseche», 
All  >werrt  utt  afiUrr  ^att  itt  isa 

uppo  ^iss  firrste  hisne, 
Wi»  all  swillc  rime  alls  her  iss  sett ; 

wi»  alse  fele  wordess ; 
And  tatt  he  loke  wel  |>att  he 

An  hoc-staff  write  twiggess 
Eggwhser  ]mr  itt  nppo  Hss  hoc 

iss  written  o  |>att  wise ; 
Loke  he  wel  )>att  hett  write  swa, 

forr  he  ne  magg  nohht  elless 
On  Ennglissh  writenn  rihht  te  word, 

>att  wite  he  wel  to  so)»e. 


And  whoever  shall  wish  this  book 

to  write  again  another  time^ 
I  pray  him  that  he  write  it  correctly, 

as  this  book  teaches  him, 
All  throughout  after  what  it  is 

in  this  first  exemplar, 
l)nth  all  such  rime  as  here  is  placed, 

with  as  many  words ; 
And  that  he  look  well  that  he 

write  one  letter  twice 
Whererer  it  in  this  book 

is  written  in  that  manner ; 
Let  him  look  well  that  he  write  it  so, 

for  he  may  not  otherwise 
In  English  write  correctly  the  word, 

Let  him  well  know  that  for  truth. 


He  wished  his  book  to  be  entitled  Ormulum. — 


Hss  hoc  is  nemmned  Orrmulom, 
forrH  )>Bt  Ormm  itt  wrohhte : 

And  itt  iss  wrohht  off  qaa|>|>rigan, 
off  GoddspeU-bokes  fowwre. 


This  book  is  called  Ormulum, 
because  Orm  wrote  it : 

And  it  is  made  quadripartite, 
out  of  four  Gospel-books. 


The  Ormulum  deserves  to  be  printed  entire,  as  a  most 
interesting  and  important  monument  of  the  liistory  of  our 
language.  It  has  an  early  form  of  words,  scarcely  mixed  with 
Norman,  yet  combined  with  a  remarkable  modernness  of 
phraseology  in  parts,  and  of  metre  and  rhythm  generally*. 
A  leaf  or  two  appear  to  have  been  torn  from  the  end  of 
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the  manuscript  since  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian 
manuscripts  was  printed^  so  that  it  is  now  slightly 
imperfect. 

Bditian. 

AnalecU  Anglo-Sazonica  ...  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  London,  1834, 
SrOt  pp.  171—178.    Extracts  from  the  Ormulvm. 


NICHOL.VS  DE  GUILDFORD. 

The  name  of  Nicholas  de  Guildford  occurs  in  a  poem^ 
of  which  copies  are  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  British  Museum  and  of  Jesus  CollegCi  Oxford^  in  a 
way  whicli  would  lead  any  one  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  T\Titers  of  the  middle  ages  name  themselves, 
to  believe  him  to  be  the  author.  This  poem  consists  of  a 
pleading  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingale  on  their  re- 
spective merits  and  demerits,  until  the  wren  interferes, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  Nicholas  de  Guildford  shall  be  taken 
as  arbitrator.    The  nightingale  says, — 

"  Bi-hote  ich  habbe,  ^otU  bit  is  "I  have  promised,  it  us  true, 

That  maiiter  Nichole,  that  in  vri»,  That  muter  Nicholat,  who  U  wife, 

Bi-tuxen  us  deme  schuldc ;  Shall  judge  between  u« ; 

An  jef  ich  wene  that  he  wule  ;  If  I  think  that  he  will ; 

Ah  war  mihte  we  bine  finde  r "  But  where  might  we  find  him  ?'* 

The  wranae  sat  m  ore  liude,  The  wren  sat  on  a  branch, 

•'  Hwat,  nojte  je,"  cw«th  heo,  "  hU  **-A\Tiat,  know  ye  not,"  aays  she, 

horn  /  ••  hii  residence  ? 

He  wuneth  at  Porteshom,  He  dwella  at  Portesham, 

At  one  tune  ine  Doraetc,  At  a  town  in  Dorsetahire, 

Bi  thare  see  in  ore  ut-Ietc ;  By  the  sea  in  an  out-let ; 

Thar  he  demeth  manic  rijtc  doni.  There  ho  judges  many  right  judg- 
ments. 

An  diht  and  writ  mani  wisdom,  Aud  composes  and  writes  much  wis- 
dom, 

An  thurh  his  muthe  and  thuih  Ina  Xnd  through  his  mouth  and  through 

hondc  his  hand 

Hit  Im  tho  betere  into  Sootlonde."  It  is  the  better  from  thence  to  Scot- 


Und, 
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Of  this  Nicholas  de  Guildford  we  know  nothing ;  but 
in  another  part  of  the  poem  mention  is  made  of  a  king 
Henry,  as  being  recently  dead,  which  appears  applicable 
only  to  Henry  II. ;  so  that  the  author  probably  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

That  under^at  the  king  UeDri, 
Jesus  his  soule  do  merci ! 

A  John  de  Guildford  is  tiaid  to  be  mentioned  in  a  lost  Idaf 
of  the  Jesus  College  manuscript^  and  to  have  bj^to  th6 
author  of  a  religious  poem  in  the  same  volume^  and  he  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother  or  a  near  relation 
of  Nicholas. 

£ditiotu. 
The  Owl  and  tht  Kightingalc.     Edited  by  Joseph  Sttrrason*    L91i4m, 

1838, 4to.    Printed  for  ihM  Enburghe  Club. 
The  Owl  Mid  tb6  Kightiiigile :  aa  «rly  English  pMm  atCribaM  to  VUHuM 

de  Guildford,  with  staM  shorter  poems  from  the  mm$  iMPUnlpt. 

Edited  b/  ThOttM  Wright.     London,  1843,  8to.     ttiat^  for  tM 

Ferey  Sooietj. 


LAYAMON. 

LayaMOn  appears  as  the  first  translator  into  English 
of  the  British  History  pubUshed  by  Geoflfrey  of  Mon- 
mouth^ which  he  seems  only  to  have  known  through  t(l6 
Anglo-Norman  metrical  version  by  Waee.  Layamon  tells 
us  that  he  was  a  priest^  that  his  father^s  name  was  LeoVe- 
nath,  and  that  his  native  place  was  Ernley  on  the  Severn. 
And,  from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Henry  IL,  we 
feel  inclined  to  think  that  he  wrote  either  at  the  end  of 
his  reign,  or  no  long  time  after  his  death. 

An  preost  was  on  leoden,  There  was  a  priest  among  people» 

Lt^amoB  wea  i-hoten,  was  called  Layamon, 

be  wei  Leof  ena^  iwt,  iM  ww  th«  loa  of  L^orvMih, 
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litSe  him  beo  Drib  ten, 
he  wonede  at  Erale^e 
at  sei^elen  are  chirechen, 
nppen  Seyarae  atawe. 


maj  God  be  good  to  him, 
he  dwelt  at  Ernley 
in  the  domain  of  a  cfaarch 
upon  the  Serern. 


He  tells  US  that  one  day  it  came  into  bis  thoughts  that  he 
would  write  a  book  on  the  deeds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  island. 


La^amon  gon  liSen 

wide  3ond  >as  leode, 

and  biwon  >a  ae'Sela  boc 

[>a  he  to  bime  nom. 

He  nom  [>&  EngUaca  boc 

1«  makede  seint  Beda ; 

an  o)>er  he  nom  on  Latin, 

>e  makede  seinte  Albin 

and  Ve  feire  Austin 

N  fiilluh  broute  hidcr  in. 

Boc  he  nom  be  bndde, 

leide  ber  amidden, 

1«  makede  a  Frenchis  clerc 

Wace  wea  i-hoten, 

>e  wel  cou)>e  wiiten ; 

and  he  hoe  ^ef  bare  se'Selen 

Alienor, 

be  wes  Henries  queue, 

bes  he^es  kinges. 

La^amon  leide  beos  boc, 

ba  leaf  wende, 

he  heom  leofliche  biheold, 

libe  him  beo  drib  ten, 

fetheren  he  nom  mid  fingren, 

and  fiede  on  boc  felie, 

and  ba  sobe  word 

liette  to-gadere, 

and  ba  bre  boc 

brumde  to  are. 


Layamon  trayelled 

far  through  the  people, 

and  obtained  the  noble  book 

which  he  took  for  his  exemplar» 

He  took  the  English  book 

which  St.  Bcde  made ; 

another  he  took  in  Latin, 

which  was  made  by  St.  Albin, 

and  the  fair  Austin 

who  brought  baptism  hither. 

A  third  book  he  took, 

and  laid  it  there  amidst, 

which  a  French  clerk  made, 

was  called  Wace, 

who  was  yery  skilftil  in  writing 

and  he  offered  it  to  the  noble 

Eleanora, 

who  was  Henry's  queen, 

the  powerful  king. 

Layamon  laid  this  book, 

turned  over  the  leaf, 

he  looked  at  it  with  pleasure, 

may  the  Lord  be  good  to  him, 

he  took  pens  with  his  fingers, 

and  fell  zealously  on  the  book, 

and  the  true  words 

set  together, 

and  the  three  books 

collected  into  one. 


It  is  now  difficult  to  decide  to  what  work  Layamon  refers 
as  the  book  written  by  St.  Albin  and  St.  Austin.  But 
his  own  work  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  free  trans- 
lation of  Wace's  Roman  de  Brut.  It  begins  with  the 
Siege  of  Troy,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Trojan  adven* 
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turers^  and  is  continued  through  the  fabulous  period 
to  Cadwallader,  the  last  of  the  British  kings  of  the 
island.  The  language  of  Layamon  belongs  to  the  period 
of  transition  which  is  generally  termed  semi-Saxon^  in 
which  the  Saxon  phraseology  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion are  still  preserved,  although  the  words  are  rapidly 
changing  their  forms  and  softening  down  their  termina- 
tions. The  versification  is  a  mixture  of  the  purer  Saxon 
alliterative  system  with  the  rhyming  verse  which  appears 
to  have  been  brought  in  by  the  Normans,  the  alliterative 
lines  being  generally  without  rhyme,  and  the  rhyming 
lines  without  alliteration.  The  above  extracts  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  alliteration  of  this  poem,  and  we  will 
only  add  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
rhyme,  taken  from  the  story  of  king  Lear. 

Gomoille  wu  swi^  war,  Gromoille  was  very  canning, 

Swa  heoiS  wifmen  wel  i-hwsery  aa  women  are  eyerywhere, 

and  aeide  nne  letinge  and  aaid  a  falsehood 

heore  ftedere  |H>n  kmg :  to  her  father  the  king : 

"  Leofe  ftedere  dare,  "  Beloved  father,  dear, 

soa  biole  ie  Godes  are,  as  I  pray  fbr  God's  mercy, 

swa  helpe  me  ApoUin,  so  help  me  ApoUin, 

for  min  i-l«fe  is  al  on  him,  for  my  belief  is  all  in  him, 

)>at  lerere  )>eo  nrt  mo  sene  that  thoa  alone  art  more  precious 

to  me 

)>ane  Ms  world  al  clane ;  than  all  this  world  entire ; 

and  ^et  ic  ^e  wille  speken  wit,  and  yet  I  will  speake  with  thee, 

>eoa  «rt  leoTere  )»ene  mi  lif,  thon  art  dearer  than  my  life, 

and  Ms  ioh  sapge  [>e  to  seo'Se,  and  this  I  say  to  thee  for  trath, 

Ml  mith  me  wel  i-leve."  thou  mayest  entirely  beliere  mc/' 

Layamon's  poem  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  monument  of  the  language  at  a  period  the  li- 
terary productions  of  which  written  in  English  are  very  rare. 
A  perfect  copy  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS. 
Cotton.  Calig.  A.  ix.),  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  a  second  manuscript 
of  Layamon  in  the  9ame  collection  (MS.  Cotton.  Otho  C. 
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xin.)  a  bundle  of  burnt  leaves  is  all  that  remaina.  This 
latter  manuscript  is  also  of  the  thirteenth  oentcury^  but 
more  modern  than^  and  in  places  abridged  from,  the  other 
text. 

Bditioni. 

uVnalecta  Anglo-Saxonica  ....  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Londoni  1834.  Sfo. 

pp.  143—1 70.    The  Hiitory  of  king  Leir  and  hit  daughters,   from  the 

two  tcxta  of  Layamon. 
A  complete  edition  of  Layamon,  from  tlie  two  manuacripti,  ia  undontood  to 

be  in  the  press  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Antiquiriea»  to  be 

edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 


STEPHEN  DE  LANQTON. 

Stephen  de  Langton  is  better  known  as  a  historical 
than  as  a  literary  character*  We  are  ignorant  of  the  date 
or  place  of  his  birth^  but  we  know  that  he  was  sent  at  aa 
early  age  to  study  at  Paris,  where  he  became  successively 
professor  of  humanity  and  of  theology»  obtained  the 
title  of  doctor^  was  made  canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  and  was 
finally  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  which  he  was  long  afterwards  regarded  as  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments.  A  great  part  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  spent  in  Paris,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  his  fame  was  so  great  that 
pope  Innocent  III.  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him 
cardinal-priest  of  St.  Chrisogonus.'*'  In  1206  the  see  of 
Canterbury  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Hu- 
bert ;  and  the  monks,  in  secret  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  king  John,  chose  their  prior  named  Reginald  to 
occupy  his  place,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  pope  for  confir- 
mation.    The  king,  learning  what  had  taken  place^  forced 

*  Sec  the  Ui«ti  Lit,  de  Fnoce,  torn,  XTiiir  ?#  61* 
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the  monks  to  make  a  new  election,  and  John  de  Gray^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  pope,  after  hearing  both  sides,  annulled  the  two 
elections,  and  by  his  own  authority  gave  the  see  to  Ste- 
phen de  Langton.  Tliis  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  long 
and  obstinate  dispute  between  king  John  and  the  court  of 
Rome.  During  the  interdict,  the  new  archbishop  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  remained  in  France,  chiefly  in  the 
monastery  of  Pontigny,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  labours. 

In  1213,  king  John  made  his  submission  to  the  pope^ 
and  then  Stephen  de  Langton  repaired  to  England  with 
other  bishops  who  had  been  exiled ;  he  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  his  see,  and  was  appointed  to  absolve 
the  king  from  the  papal  excommunication  under  which  he 
laboured.  Both  the  kuig  and  the  pope  were  deceived  in 
their  expectations  from  the  new  primate ;  for  firom  this 
moment  he  always  appeared  as  the  firm  ally,  and  even  as 
the  foremost  partisan,  of  the  baronial  party^  and  his  name 
appears  first  among  the  witnesses  to  the  great  charter. 
When  the  pope  condemned  the  charter,  he  ordered  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  barons  who  had  extorted  it, 
but  the  primate  refused  to  obey.  Innocent  was  already 
offended  at  Langton's  boldness  in  protesting  against  the 
proceedings  of  his  legate  Nicholas ;  and  the  papal  com- 
missaries now  suspended  him  from  bis  see,  and  ordered 
him  to  repair  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The 
pope  confirmed  this  act,  and  only  restored  him  to  his  rights 
on  the  condition  of  his  not  returning  to  England  until 
the  end  of  the  troubles  by^  which  that  country  was  then 
torn.  He  remained  on  the  continent  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  III. 

In  1219;  the  archbishop  translated  the  body  of  Tho- 
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mas  Becket ;  and  his  lavish  expenditure  on  the  ceremo- 
nies of  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  involved  the  see 
in  debts,  of  which  it  was  not  cleared  until  the  fourth  pri- 
mate in  succession  from  himself. '^  In  1220,  he  crovmed 
Henry  III.,  that  ceremony  having  been  previously  per 
formed  in  an  irregular  manner.  At  Canterbury  he  was 
occupied  in  rebuilding  his  palace,  completing  his  cathe- 
dral, and  reforming  his  monks  and  clergy.  In  1222^  he 
held  at  Oxford  a  provincial  council,  the  decrees  of  which, 
composed  by  himself,  are  printed  in  the  collections  of 
Spelman  and  Wilkins.  This  meeting  was  rendered  fa- 
mous by  one  of  the  earliest  known  instances  of  execution 
for  heresy,  which  is  not  much  to  the  archbishop's  credit. 
An  impostor  who  pretended  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
showed  scars  on  his  hands,  feet,  and  sides,  which  he  said 
were  those  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Jews,  was  condemned 
by  the  council,  and  put  to  death  on  a  cross ;  and  a  deacon 
of  the  church,  condemned  at  the  same  time,  was  bumt.t 

In  1223,  Stephen  de  Langton  again  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  barons,  to  demand  the  confirmation  and  exe- 
cution of  the  great  charter.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1228,  at  Slindon  in  Sussex ;  and  his  body  was  carried  to 
Canterbury  cathedral,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  where  his  tomb  is  still  seen. 

The  works  written  by  or  attributed  to  Stephen  de 
Langton  are  voluminous,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  poli- 
tical celebrity,  he  would  not  hold  a  very  prominent  place 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  writers.  A  rather  early  manu* 
script  in  the  Bodleian  library  sums  up  the  literary  labours 
of  Stephen,  by  stating  that  ^^  while  at  Paris  he  divided 
the  bible  into  chapters  and  verses  {quotavit)y  he  wrote 

*  Henry  de  Kuihton,  de  event.  iVngl.  ap.  Dec*  Script,  col*  S430* 
t  Mattb.  Westm.  Floret  HUt.  p,  112,  &c. 
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expositions  on  the  books  of  Kings^  composed  a  life  of 
king  Richard^  and  left  many  other  volumes  the  produce 
of  his  industry/'*  Stephen  de  Langton  has  been  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  division  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses ; 
but  others  have  disputed  his  claims^  and  attributed 
this  mode  of  division  to  a  French  scholar  named  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher.f  The  authority  of  the  Oxford  manuscript 
just  quoted  may^  however,  be  considered  as  giving  some 
weight  to  Stephen's  claims. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  works  of  Stephen  de  Langton 
consists  of  commentaries,  not  only  on  the  books  of  Kings, 
but  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  dis- 
tinguished in  general  by  their  scholastic  subtilties.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them  all,  or  the  other  the- 
ological writings  ascribed  to  this  writer  ;  copies  of  most 
of  them  are  found  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  they  have  never  been  printed.  In  the  Harl. 
MS.  No.  104,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  copy  of 
Langton's  Expositio  libri  duodecim  prophetarum. 

Tlie  Life  of  Richard  L,  by  Stephen  de  Langton,  is  not 
known  to  exist,  but  it  is  quoted  by  several  of  the  early 
chroniclers.  The  old  biographers  have  also  attributed  to 
Stephen  Langton  a  history  of  Mohammed  {de  Jaciis  Ma^ 
humedis),  but  without  any  apparent  authority.  A  life  of 
Thomas  Becket  has  likewise  been  wrongly  attributed  to  him. 
His  different  synodic  constitutions  are  printed,  with  some 
letters,  in  the  collection  by  Wilkins.  The  letter  to  king 
John,  with  the  monarch's  reply,  will  be  found  in  the  Spi- 

*  A.  D.  Mccxxviii.  Magister  Stepbanus  de  Langnetona  archiepiscopns 
Cantoariensis  obiit,  qui  Bibliam  apud  Parisium  qnotavit,  libros  Regam  ez- 
posuit,  yitam  reg;is  Ricardi  dictavit,  multaque  alia  industris  gute  volumiiia 
post  Be  reliqait.    MS.  BodL  487.  fol.  100. 

t  Hist,  fit  de  Fr.  torn.  zTiii.  p.  63, 
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cileg;ium  of  D'Achery.  Among  his  other  theologi 
writings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Sarmonu  de  Tt 
port  et  de  SanctU,  which  are  preferred  in  mannacript. 

Stephen  de  Langton  also  enjoyed  some  reputation  a 
Latin  poet,  whioh  appears  to  have  rested  chiefly  on  ' 
Hexameron,  a  poem  in  hexameters  on  the  ux  daya  of  \ 
Creation,  seen  by  Leland,  but  now  lost,  unless  it  be  oc 
cealed  in  some  of  the  continental  libraries.  A  poem 
this  prelate  is  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  library,  unt 
the  title  of  Carmen  dc  contetnpiu  mvndi.  But  perhi 
the  most  singular  of  all  Laugton's  writings  is  a  brief  » 
mon  preaerred  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Musei 
(MS.  Arundel,  No.  292,  fol.  38,  r»),  in  which  he  tal 
a  stanzn  of  a  French  popular  song,  and  gives  a  theologii 
comment  or  moralisation  on  each  phrase.  This  piece 
such  a  singular  production  that  it  deserves  to  be  jpv 
entire,  as  an  early  specimen  of  a  very  remarliable  clan 
literature. 

Strma  magitlri  Sitphaui  de  /jBjediran   arrileplicopi   Ctml,   de  am 

BenedlctioDe  «ppaetotica 

benedir-atnr  gena  ccclfiiuutLca, 

fugiat  a  nobis  fmuB  JiaboUcn, 

et  msneat  ecmper  Gdes  cathoHca. 

lUe  qui  nstDi  eit  et  stirpe  D«Tlti[^a 

lierducot  nos  omned  ail  bou  et  vera  canlica. 

Dele  Ali:  matin  leva, 

JUN  can  reuli  e  para, 

tn:  un  eerger  i'*n  mira, 

elnk  jturette»  y  trma, 

UR  ehapelti  fit  at  a 
de  rontfiarie  .- 

pur  De»  traht!  tme  e«  lii, 

Ltglmuii  quod  de  omni  Terbo  otioso  reddituri  nmn)  Dm  raUontm  tn 
jniKcll.  Et  idfo  debemui  emntn  ciorrlgere,  rrrom  rpprimeni,  pmva 
bonis  exponere,  vanitatem  ad  veritatem  redurerc. 

Cam  dico  tele  Ali:,  icitii  quod  tripndiam  pruno  ud  nnlUlMn  Invtnti 
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fuit.  Sed  in  tripudio  tria  rant  necessaria,  scilicet  vox  sonora,  nexus  bra- 
chioram,  strepitos  pedum.  Ut  ergo  possimus  Deo  tripudiare  heec  tria  in  nobis 
habeamus,  vocem  sonoram,  i.  e.  prsedicationem  sanctam,  gratam  Deo  et  homi- 
nibus;  nexus  braohionimy  i.  e.  gemlqam  caritatem,  scilicet  dilectionem  Dei 
et  proximi ;  strepitus  pedum,  i.  e.  opera  concordantia  nostrse  prsedicationi,  ad 
imitationem  domini  nostri  Jhesu  Christi,  qui  primo  coepit  bona  facere  et  postea 
dooere.  Deinde  yideamus  qu«  sit  belt  Aliz,  Hnc  est  ilia  bele  Aliz  de  qui 
sic  dioitur,  *  *  Speciota  spocialis,  preciosa  ut  gemma,  rutilans  quasi  Lucifer  inter 
sidera,**  et  aHbi,  "  tota  pulcbra  es  amica  mea,  et  macula  non  est  in  te." 
Ctite  m/  Ul  h€U  AliSf  eetie  §tt  Ujhtr, «««/«  est  le  lis,  de  qua  sic  dicitur,  **  sicut 
liliom  inter  spina*,  lie  amiM  mea  inter  fiUas."  £t  dicitur  hoc  nomen  Alia, 
ab  a,  quod  est  sine,  et  lis  litis,  quasi  sine  lite,  sine  reprebensione,  sine  mun- 
dana  fsece.  Et  hsec  est  regina  justitis,  mater  mlsericordi».  Ceste  est  la  bele 
AHm,  Cisti  €st0  lufiuTi  e€ste  est  le  He,  Sequitur  Matin  se  leva,  sun  core  vesti 
epara ;  node  habemos,  **  Adoma  thalamura  tuum  Syoo."  Ista  bele  Aliz,  i.  e. 
beata  viigo  Maria,  adomavit  thalamum  suum,  i.  e.  mentis  conscientiam, 
quando  coneepit  regem  eoelorum  et  dominum.  Sequitur,  En  un  verger  s^en 
ewtra,  Ista  bele  AHm,  de  qua  lie  dicitur  "  Est  yirgo,  virga,  virgultnm/'  Virgo 
unde  habemufl :  Ecce  virgo  concipiet  et  pariet  filium ;  virga :  Egredietur 
virga  de  radioe  Jesse ;  vii^tum  cujus  fructum  agnovimus  per  annundationem 
angeli  dictntis :  Benedicta  tu  in  muliarlbns,  et  benedictus  fruetus  ventris  tui. 
Stquitur  Cmk  flurett$8  i  truva,  Quinque  flores  invenit  in  virgnlto  isto  ista 
bele  Aliz,  qui  nee  ardore  arescunt,  nee  calore  marcescunt,  nee  imbribus 
suffbcantnr.  Qxm  sunt  kii  flores  ?  fides,  spes,  caritas,  virginitas,  humilitas. 
Qnimmqne  htbebit  hot  flartt  in  se,  habebit  ooronam  de  lapide  preciosa. 
Seqnitur  IM  ekapelet  /et  en  a,  da  rose  flurie.  Par  le  chapelet,  debemui 
intelligere  coronam  auremn,  quam  imposuit  Deps  super  caput  ejus  quando 
eonstituit  earn  reginam  reginamm.  Sequitur  Pnr  Deu  trtez  tms  en  Ih,  vus  ke 
n$  amez  mie.  Qnibus  dictnm  est  hoc,  treez  vus  en  Ih,  vus  ie  n»  amez  mie  ? 
hareticis,  paganis,  et  falsis  Christianis,  qui  non  credunt  Christi  resurrectionem, 
et  qm  blaspbemant  eum.  Talibus  dictum  est,  treez  vus  en  /d,  vus  ke  ne  amez 
mie,  i.  e.  Ite  maledioti  in  if  nem  sBtemnm,  qui  prcparatns  est  diabolo  et 
angelis  qus.  Efonvi  enim»  et  mm  dedistis  mibi  manducare ;  sitivi,  et  non 
dedistis  mihi  biber»  (  nudtt«  (m,  0t  non  ooopemistia  ne ;  bospes  fui,  et  non 
suscepistis  me ;  infirmns  h&,  et  non  Tisitastis  me  \  in  oarcere  fui,  et  non 
Tenistis  ad  me.  Talibus  dictum  est  hoc,  treez  vus^en  Id,  ki  ne  amez  mie,  i.  e. 
Ite  maledicti  in  ignem  SBtemum,  qui  prnparatus  est  diabolo  et  angelis  ejus. 
Per  priidieta  patet»  quod  itta  ftt  bik  Mix,  de  qua  pr»diximus :  est  regina  jus* 
titias,  mater  mitericordin,  quse  portavit  regem  ooslomm  et  dominnm,  qui  cum 
patre  et  spiritn  sancto  Tiyit  et  re^at  Deost    Amen. 
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GERVASE  BISHOP  OP  SEEZ. 
Tni8  writer  vr&s,  it  appears,  a  native  of  Chichester^  t 
he  has  been  confounded  by  the  writers  of  the  Histo 
Litt^raire  de  France*  and  others  with  Gervase  of  C 
Chester,  the  friend  of  Thomas  Becket.  He  was  educal 
in  France,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  Pr^montr£>  b 
became  lirst  prior,  and  then,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  th 
teenth  century,  abbot  of  St.  Just,  in  the  dtocese  of  Bet 
vais.  In  1205  he  was  abbot  of  Thenailles,  near  Vervi 
in  the  diocese  of  Laons ;  and  in  February,  1210,  he  y 
further  promoted  to  be  abbot  of  FrlmontrS,  and  thus  I 
came  the  head  of  his  order.  In  1220  he  was  appointed 
the  vacant  bishoprick  of  Seez,  with  the  consent  of  Hen 
III.  of  England,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  t 
pope  on  the  18th  of  July.  He  occurs,  as  bishop  of  Se 
taking  a  part  in  various  public  transactions,  until  1228, 
which  year,  on  the  10th  or  20th  of  February,  he  di< 
He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Silly.  1 
is  said  to  have  written  his  own  epitaph  in  the  follow! 
words : — 

Anglia  me  gcaoit,  nntrivit  Gsllu ;  MDctiu 
Juatui,  Thenolinm,  FrBmonitratamque  dedere 
Abbatiu  nomen  ;  aed  mitram  Sap»  ;  tumbun 
Hie  locui ;  oretur  ut  detnr  ipiritns  ulrit. 

The  only  book  which  can  be  ascribed  with  any  degree 
certainty  to  this  Gervase  is  a  collection  of  letters,  amoui 
ing  in  number  to  137  in  the  more  complete  editit 
Although  an  Englishman  by  birth,  Gervase  belongs  a: 
writer  rather  to  France  than  to  this  country,  and  his  l 
ters  relate  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  t 
continent. 

*  Hilt.  ut.  d«  Ft.  torn,  xriii.pp.  41— <9. 
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Bdition*. 
G«tTufi  Epistolte.    Mona,  16G2.  4to.     Some  copies  b«r  tbe  imprint  of 

ValeDciennei,  1663. 
MoDiimeDU  Su;ne  AotiqalUtia.     EdiMd  b;  C.  L.  Hugo.     Eatiral,  llSb, 

fill,  tome  I.  pp.  1 — 1**. 

ALEXANDER  NECKAM. 
Alexander  Neckah,  sometimes  called,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Alexander  de  Sancto  Albano,  tr&s  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scholars  of  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  St.  Alban's,  in 
September  1157i  °^  ^^  same  night  that  king  Richard  I. 
was  bom  at  Windsor;  and  it  appears  that  Alexander's 
mother  was  chosen  as  the  nurse  of  the  royal  child,  and 
that  she  suckled  the  prince  with  her  right  breast,  and  her 
own  infant  with  the  left.*  He  received  his  earUer  edu- 
cation in  his  native  town,  and  seems  to  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning,  for  it  is  stated  that  he  was  soon 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  school  of  Dun- 
stable (dependent  on  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's),  and  we 
find  him,  so  early  as  1180,  when  he  could  be  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  distinguished  professor  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  He  returned  to  England  in  1187, 
and  is  said  to  have  resumed  his  place  in  the  school  of 
Dunstable,  which  he  held  for  one  year,  and  then  be- 
came desirous  of  entering  one  of  the  monastic  orders. 
His  wishes,  we  are  told,  were  first  directed  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  he  made  an  application  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — Si   vis,  veniam ;    tin  aulem,  Stc. ; 

*  This  (nBodota  ii  praurred  in  an  eitnct,  in  one  of  Juaei'i  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleiui  Libnrj,  tkken  from  ■  munucript  rormerlj  in  the  poueauan  of  the 
esrl  of  Anmdel. — Menie  Scptembri  dMqb  est  mnuo  mclvii.  regi  filini  Rl- 
oudni  nomine  ipnd  Windlethore :  E^adem  Docte  Mitni  eit  Aleiinder  NechuD 
■pud  unctom  Albuinm,  cnjoi  miterforit  Ricardam  ex  mamilU  dcitn,  «ed 
AJezuidnun  fttTit  ex  mtmilla  sua  liniitra.  (See  Tanner.)  11»  name  ii  often 
apOt  J^ffwm,  and  Nraftam,  in  Latin  MSS. 
VOL.  II.  2  O 
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to  which  the  abbot  replied,  si  bonus  esy  venias ;  si  negnam, 
nequaquam.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  Neckam^  offended 
at  the  apparent  pun  upon  his  own  name,  immediately  en- 
tered into  a  different  monastic  order,  and  became  an  Augus- 
tine canon  in  the  monastery  of  Cirencester.*  There  seems 
to  be  some  room  for  doubt  whether  he  was  not  afterwards 
for  some  time  prior  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Exeter ;  but  we 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  1213  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  Cirencester.t  According  to  the  best  authorities 
he  died  in  1217,  atKemsey,  in  Worcestershire,  and  was 
buried  at  Worcester.J 

His  name  was  frequently  played  upon  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  a  pun  found  its  way  even  into  the  epitaph 
which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  his  tomb : — 

Eclipsim  patitar  sapiential  8ol  sepelitur  ; 
Cui  si  par  unus,  minus  esset  flebile  fiinus : 
Vir  bene  disertus  et  in  omni  more  facetns ; 
Dictns  erat  Nequam,  vitam  duzit  tamen  cquam. 

Alexander  Neckam  appears  under  the  character  of  a 
universal  scholar :  he  had  made  proficiency  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science,  including  the  canon  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  His  language  is  distinguished  by  considerable 
elegance  and  purity  of  dicticm,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  age.  In  most  of  his  writings 
he  exhibits  an  evident  propensity  to  grammatical  studies, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  works  belong  directly  to 
this  class,  although  Roger  Bacon  speaks  somewhat  strongly 
of  the  errors  in  his  grammatical  doctrines.§  The  titles  of 
Neckam's  chief  grammatical  treatises  are,  Isagogicum  de 
Grammatical  or  an  introduction  to  grammar;  CofToga- 

*  This  anecdote  is  given  by  Boston  of  Bury,  in  Tanner.    It  is  Tery  pro- 
bably apochryphal. 

t  Annal.  Dunstap.  quoted  in  Tanner. 

t  Annal.  Wigorn.  ap.  Wharton,  A.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  483.  ^Annal.  Wavcrl.  p.  184. 

$  Roger  Bacon,  as  quoted  by  Tanner. 
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tiones  de  tropis  et  figuris ;  Repertorium  vocabulorum ;  Dis- 
tinctiones  verborum ;  De  accentu  in  mediis  syUabis,    Some 
of  these   are  preserved  in  the   libraries   of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  form  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  in  the  British  Museum. 
Neckam  was  the  author  of  the  first  of  a  class  of  tracts, 
common  enough  in  later  times,  for  teaching  the  scholars 
to  remember  the  Latin  names  of  different  articles,  by  con- 
necting them  together  in  a  descriptive  narrative.     Of  this 
tract,  which  bears  generally  the  title  De  viensilibuSj  there 
is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton, 
Titus  D.  xx),  but  Tanner  refers  to  other  copies  as  existing 
in  Caius  College  and  Peterhouse  libraries  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  only  a  curious  monument  of  the  history  of  scho- 
lastic teaching,  but  it  affords  much  information  on  the 
manners  of  the  time.    The  author  begins  by  describing 
the  different  apartments  of  a  house  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  bedroom,  the  furniture,  and  the  implements  used  in 
each,  and  the  whole  range  of  domestic  economy,   with 
enumerations  of  different  kinds  of  provisions,  articles  of 
dress,  &c. ;  he  goes  in  the  same  way  through  the  different 
parts  of  a  castle,  with  its  stores,  arms,  and  soldiers ;  next 
we  have  farming,  the  different  trades  and  professions,  &c. 
The  words  are  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  version  in 
French,  and  each  paragraph  is  followed  by  a  grammatical 
commentary,  which  is  evidently  the  composition  of  some 
later  teacher  of  Neckam's  school.     We  give  as   a  spe- 
cimen of  this  work  the  paragraph  on  Carts  and  Carters, 
with  the  interlinear  gloss  and  the  commentary. 

caretter     eqaum  trabentem  bigam  earele 

Veredus  veredarium  ducturus,  cucuUam  habeat  capu- 

frogge  mauncb^ 

cio  armatam  grisio,  et  coUobium  habeat  manubeatum,  ut 

2  o  2 
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averaplu      isent  aner  maler 

manus  cum  libuerit  exeant,  vel  si  agasonis  vel  mulionis 

aguljun  eccbnrge 

ofEcium  explere  velit,  aculeo  fruatur,  aut  flagello^   aut 

idem  bater         i.  flexibili 

scorpione  equos  csedat^  vel  lenta  virga  aurem  regat,  unde 

carette  capit  de  90 

auriga  nomen  debito  modo  sortitur,  vel  eo  quod  aurem 
equi  regat. 

Hie  Yeredns,  di.  Abatitnr  autem  boc  Tocabiilo  veredus ;  est  enim  ▼eredns, 
ut  dicit  Petnu  Elyas,  equos  trabens  bigam,  et  dicttur  quasi  yebens  rbedam. 
Est  autem  rbeda  charethti,  unde  in  Alezandriade 

Suspirant  planstra  veredus. 

A  quo  bic  yeredarius,  i.  ductor  equi.  Sed  potest  dici  quod  auctor  inspezit 
aliam  originem  hujus  nomtnis  veredui,  quod  derivatur  a  vereor,  reris,  eo 
quod  yeretur  ruinam  rbedse,  et  sic  potest  sumi  productoria,  a  quo  bic  rere- 
darius  pro  equo  ducto.  Hcc  cuculla,  1»,  a  cucuUo,  las,  et  est  yocalis  deri- 
yatio.  Libet,  bat,  libuit,  a  quo  hcc  libitina,  sc.  berCf  per  oontrarium  eo 
quod  minime  libet,  unde  Horatius, 

nisi  quern  Libitina  sacrarat. 

Hie  agaso,  ductor  asinoruin,  ab  ago,  is,  et  asinus,  ni.     Hie  mulio,  onia, 
custos  mulorum,  a  mulo,  &c. 

The  most  elegant  of  Neckam's  poems  is  one  on  the 
monastic  character^  which  appears  to  have  been  very  po- 
pular, for  it  occurs  frequently  in  manuscripts.  It  is 
given  sometimes  anonymously,  and  has  been  ascribed  to 
Aldhelm,  and  to  Anselm,  though  it  evidently  describes  the 
manners  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.*  The  author  begins  by  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  what  ought  to  constitute  the  monkish  character: 

Quid  deeeat  monaebum,  yel  quails  debeat  esse, 

Qui  jubet  ut  dicam  porrigat  ipse  manum. 
Grex  sanctus,  monachi,  yobis  bsec  scribimus,  bee  yos 

Instruit,  bee  yite  pagina  pandit  iter. 
Nee  nos,  dilecti  fratres,  contemnite,  si  quid 

Nostra  pium,  si  quid  nostra  salubre  monent. 


*  Our  extracts  are  giyen  from  MS.  Reg.  8  A.  XXJ.   Tbis  potin  is  printed 
in  some  editions  of  the  works  of  Anselm. 
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Ssepius  ingentes  lux  pellit  panra  tenebras  ; 

RiTulus  et  dalces  s«pe  ministrat  aquas. 
Non  tonsura  facit  monachunii  non  horrida  vestis, 

Sed  Yirtas  animi  perpetnnsque  rigor; 
Mens  humillBt  mundi  contemptus,  yita  pudica, 

Sanctaque  sobrietas,  hsec  faciunt  monachum. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  warn  the  monastic  orders  against 
giving  way  to  the  love  of  pleasure^  to  envy,  ambition,  and 
the  other  sins  then  too  prevalent  in  society,  and  the  poem 
becomes  in  the  sequel  a  declamation  against  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  age,  and  especially  against  the  female 
sex.  He  thus  describes  the  cares  to  which  power  and 
vorldly  honours  subject  those  who  possess  them — 

O  dilectores  mundi  falsique  potentes, 

Ecquid  terrenaa  esse  putatia  opes  ? 
Quid  quoque  mnndanos  quos  afficiatis  honores, 

Quorum  perpetuus  est  soUicitudo  comes  ? 
Omnia  praedpitem  formidant  ardua  casum, 

Et  magnis  semper  vis  aliena  nocet. 
Ssepius  alta  rait  yentorum  flatibus  arbor, 

Tuta  humilis  mirtus,  tuta  mirica  manet. 
Bellica  cum  celsas  subvertit  machina  turres, 

Nil  nocet  eziguK  pauperis  ilia  case 
£t  rapit  obstant«ss  fluyii  violentia  moles. 

Plana  satis  placido  permanet  ilia  gradu. 
Montes  et  scopulos  ssevi  maris  obruit  unda, 

Ad  placidom  littus  mitior  unda  yenit. 
Aerias  Alpes  niyibus  candescere  scimus, 

?rigoribasque  premi  perpetuoque  gelu  ; 
Illic  et  rabies  ventomm  plurima  saeyit ; 

Temperiem  gratam  proxima  yallis  habet. 
Sic  yobis  nunqnam  desunt  ad  versa,  potentes, 

Non  est  pax  yobis  uUa  neo  ulla  quies. 
O  quantos  regum  patiuntur  corda  tnmnltus  I 

Quamque  procellosis  motibus  ipsa  fremunt ! 
Inter  regales  epulas  yariosque  paratus 

Tabescunt  curis  soUidtoque  metu. 

The  following  lines  give  us  a  curious  picture  of  a  lady's 
toilette  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

Foemina,  fax  Sathans,  gemmis  radiantibus,  auro, 
Vestibus,  ut  possit  perdere,  compta  yenit. 

Quod  natura  sibi  sapiens  dedit  ilia  reformat ; 
Quicquid  et  accepit  dedecuisse  putat. 
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Pingit  acu  et  faoo  liventes  reddit  ooeUoii 

Sic  oculonim,  inquit,  gratia  major  erit. 
Est  etiam  teneras  anrea  qac  perfbrat,  at  sic 

Ant  aumm  aat  cams  pendeat  inde  lapia. 
Altera  jejunat  mense,  miaoitque  cmoreniy 

Ut  prorsas  quare  palleat  ipsa  faat. 
Nam  quae  noa  pallet,  sibi  i^uatica  qosque  videtor  i 

Hie  decet,  hie  color  est  Yerus  amantia,  ait. 
Hiec  qnoque  divereia  sua  sordibua  iaficit  era ; 

Sed  quare  melior  qaaeritur  arte  color  ? 
Arte  saperdlium  rarescit,  mrsus  et  arte 

la  minimum  mammas  colligit  ipsa  saas. 
Arte  quidem  videas  nigros  flavescere  crines ; 

Nititur  ipsa  suo  membra  movere  loco. 
Sic  fragili  pingit  totas  in  corpore  partes, 

Ut  quicquid  nota  est  displicuisse  putes. 

Among  other  poems  of  Neckam  which  appear  to  be  lost^ 
we  have  the  titles  Ad  viros  reliffiosos  (perhaps  the  one 
described  above) ;  De  conversione  MagdalefUB ;  &c.  He 
translated  into  Latin  elegiacs  the  fables  of  ^sop,  six  of 
which  have  been  printed  by  M.  Robert  from  an  imperfect 
manuscript  at  Paris.*  But  the  most  important  poem  of 
this  author  is  a  treatise  on  science^  written  also  in  elegiac 
verse,  and  comprised  in  ten  distinctions,  or  books.f  He 
begins  by  treating  of  the  creation,  then  of  the  orders  of 
angels,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  stars,  and  thus  sums 
up  the  different  opinions  concerning  their  substance : — 

Ad  Stellas  redeo,  quse  sunt  solatia  noctis, 

Delicias  gaudet  victis  (?)  habere  suas. 
Lux,  species,  levitas,  scintillans  splendor  et  ardor, 

Quod  sit  in  bis  virtus  ignea,  nonne  probat  ? 
Vulgus  et  Empedocles,  Socrates,  Achademia,  mensis, 

Quod  stellarum  sit  ignis  origo  docent. 
Thalesque  et  liquidas  ausus  Maro  dicere  flammas, 

Quod  sit  eis  mater  Tbetyos  unda  volunt. 
Summus  Aristoteles  longe  secessit  ab  istis, 

Doctor  Athcnarum,  dux,  caput,  orbis  bonos. 


*  Fable»  In^dites,  Paris,  1^25,  torn.  i.  pp.  109,  124,  194,  205,  S37,  260. 
t  A  copy  of  this  poem,  from  which  we  quote,  is  in  the  British  Muaenm, 
MS.  Rejf.  8  E.  IX. 
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Quod  stellu  sit  origo  potens  essentia  quinta 
Censuit,  ingenio  cedere  cancta  putans. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  book  relates  to  the  planets^  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  second  book, 
the  author  treats  of  the  elements,  and  especially  of  the 
air,  which  leads  him  to  describe  the  birds,  as  peculiarly 
appertaining  to  that  element.  The  following  is  Neckam's 
poetical  description  of  the  parrot : — 

Paittace,  te  nutriti  te  fertilis  India  gaudet 

Inter  delicias  connumerare  suas. 
Uistrio  nobilis  es,  nobis  avibusque  ferisqae 

Hindis ,  yarios  exprimis  ore  sonos. 
Risum  mentiris,  hinnitum  fingis,  amaros 

Gandes  jocunda  voce  referre  sales. 
Intenso  corpus  omat  natura  nitore, 

Luminibus  color  hie  gratior  esse  solet. 
Puniceus  colli  torques  rutilare  virorem 

Cogiti  et  in  signum  nobilitatis  adest. 
Rostrum  duritie  prsestati  vertexque  flagella 

Cum  tot  sustineat,  nonne  &tetur  idem  ? 
Verba,  minas,  ictus,  audit,  formidat,  abhorret, 

Doctorisque  sui  scit  noTa  jussa  sequi. 
Ne  tinguatur  aquis  reddit  sollertia  cautum, 

Hinc  est  suspectus  aeris  humor  ei. 
IncoUt  arva  Phari  non  expectantia  nimbos, 

Et  montana  quibus  gratia  roris  abest. 
Nempe  colit  montes  (amosos  morte  Saulis, 

Et  Jonath»  nota  est  maesta  querela  David. 
Prae  cunctis  avibus  confertnr  latior  isti 

Ijingua  potens  propriis  edere  verba  sonis. 
Ingenuus  prsestat  quivis  abjectior  ales, 

Contentns  digitia  dicitur  esse  tribus. 

The  third  book  treats  of  water,  and  of  fountains  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  virtues,  of  all  the  different  species 
of  fishes,  with  a  description  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
the  great  towns  situated  upon  them  in  France,  England, 
and  Ireland.  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  book  are  fire, 
the  winds,  snow,  rain,  meteorology,  and  various  other 
matters    connected    with    natural  philosophy.      In   the 
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fifth  book  we  have  a  dissertation  on  the  form  of  the  eartii, 
and  a  geographical  description  of  it,  with  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  France  and  Englaad^  in  which  he  breaks 
out  into  the  following  warm  eulogj  of  his  native  land : — 

Ad  natale  solum,  quod  PUniiif  Albion  oHm 

Dictum  commemonit,  llectere  lora  libeC. 
Dekinc  Bniti  telhis  est  dicta  Britannia  mijor, 

Nam  minor  Armoricos  gaudet  habere  8inns«. 
Exsuperat  conctas  hKC  insula  fertilitate, 

Et  gpatio  quKvis  insula  cedit  d. 
Ditat  eam  natura  potens  flavoque  metallo 

£t  stagno :  reliquas  quia  numeraret  opes  .^ 
Nulla  magis  regio  studiis  est  apta  Miner^K, 

ArcadiK  vincit  pascua,  rura  Phari. 
Dives  fmmento,  lana,  sale,  melle,  metallis, 

Flumina  dant  pisces»  dat  mare,  silva  feras. 
Tarn  Lybise  volucres  quam  fasidos  Angiia  ditant, 

Mensas  scpe  tuns  transeo  cortis  aves. 
Tn  mensa  nusquam  vultus  jocundior,  hospes 

Gratior,  aut  cultus  lautior  esse  solet» 
Omatus  mensK  nequit  ezquisitior  esse, 

Gaudet  in  obsequiis  officiosa  menus. 
Anglicus  a  puero,  velut  id  natura  ministret, 

Aut  jubeat,  donat  munera  digna  dari. 
Erigitur  porrecta  manum  stans  curve  senectusr 

Ad  dandum  menus  hie  nulla  senilis  erit. 
Siderei  vultus  hie  munificentia  regnat, 

Hie  nescit  munus  vendere  lenta  menus. 
Absque  mora  detur  munus  sine  murmure,  vultus 

LsetidK  mentis  nuucius  esse  solet. 
Condit  sed  geminat  donum  dandi  modus,  ipsum 

Spes  crucians  animum  degenerare  fecit. 
PrK  reliquis  banc  exercet  venatio  gentem, 

Cederet  Orion  et  Meleager  ei. 
Ingenium  dat  ei  genius  subtile,  quod  arte» 

Mechanicas  subdit  ingenuasque  sibi. 

The  sixth  book  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  with  metals,  precious  stones,  their  natures  and 
qualities,  &c.  The  seventh  is  devoted  to  the  medical  quali- 
ties of  different  plants,  and  the  eighth  is  occupied  with 
fniit,  seed,  &c.     The  ninth  contains  the  natural  history  of 
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animals,  with  observations  on  the  senses,  brain,  &c.  of  man. 
The  tenth  treats  of  the  seven  arts,  and  on  science  in  gene- 
ral, and  ends  with  the  following  account  of  the  author  : — 

Qaod  si  forte  fores  claudat  tibi  Claudia,  daustram 

Martyris  Albani  sit  tibi  tuta  qaies. 
Hie  locus  Ktatis  nostrs  primordia  novit, 

Annos  felices,  hetitiseque  dies. 
Hie  locus  ingenuis  pueriles  imbnit  aimos 

Artibusy  et  nostrae  laudis  origo  fuit. 
Hie  loeus  insignes  magnosque  creavit  alunmos, 

Felix  ezimio  martjre,  gente,  situ. 
Militat  hie  Christo  noctuque  dieque  labori 

Indulgens  sancto  religiosa  cohors. 
Hkc  te  susdpiet  placito  gratoque  favore, 

Optabit  tutor  quilibet  esse  tuus. 
Hie  locus  bospitibus  sese  debere  fatetur, 

Quos  admittit  honor,  janitor  iste  loci. 
Hortarer  te  Parisius  partesqne  remotas 

Visere»  sed  terret  me  maris  unda  tumens. 
Yix  aliquis  locus  est  dicta  mihi  notior  urbe, 

Qua  modici  pontis  parva  columna  fui. 
Hie  artes  didici  docuique  fideliter,  inde 

Acoessit  studio  lectio  sacra  meo : 
AudiTi  canones,  Hypocratem  cum  Gralieno, 

Jus  civile  mihi  displicuisse  neges. 
Si  suspecta  tibi  loca  sunt  solennia,  nostrse 

Intra  septa  domus  tutior  esse  potes. 
Urbs  vires  ezperta  tuas,  Gurmunde,  per  annos 

Septem,  ni  fsllor,  vlx  tibi  deesse  volet. 
Non  moriar  totus  dum  tu  servaris  in  esse, 

Cum  sis  ingenii  gloria  magna  mei. 

Neckam's  scientific  works  are  not  very  numerous; 
the  one  of  most  importance,  and  (to  judge  by  the  number 
of  manuscripts)  the  most  popular,  was  the  treatise  De 
naturis  rerum.*  The  earlier  part  of  this  prose  treatise  is  in 
a  great  measure  a  paraphrase  of  the  poem  last  described, 
with  however  much  ampUfication  and  addition.  As  in 
the  poem,  the  first  book  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  creation,  of  heaven,  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  of  the 
elements,  which  latter  subject  leads  to  a  description  of  the 

*  The  manuscript  from  which  we  describe  this  work  is  MS.  Reg.  12  6.  XI. 
IncipU  ojmt  magittri  Alejrandri  de  Samcto  Albano  de  naiurit  rerum. 
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different  kinds  of  birds.  The  second  book  treats  of  foun- 
tains^ &c.  of  fishes,  plants,  stones,  serpents,  animals,  and 
of  arts  and  trades.  Neckam's  natural  history  is  here  en- 
livened by  many  anecdotes  of  birds  and  animals,  and  he 
gives  us  from  time  to  time  curious  notices  of  the  method 
of  teaching  then  practised  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
adopts  the  fashion  of  his  age  in  giving  frequent  moraliza- 
tions  and  spiritual  applications  of  his  scientific  facts.  In 
his  chapter  on  buildings,  he  says  that  the  walls  of  a  building 
ought  to  be  made  to  lean  from  each  other  (so  as  to  repre- 
sent radii  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  earth),  as  being 
the  strongest  form,  because,  as  he  says,  heavy  bodies 
naturally  tend  towards  a  centre ;  this  is  a  curious  antici- 
pation of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation.*  Sometimes  we  are 
favoured  with  the  popular  notions  of  the  age,  as  in  the 
account  of  the  spots  in  the  moon,  which  we  may  give  as 
an  example  of  the  style  of  this  book. 

De  macula  luna. 

NonnuUi  sollicitantur  unde  umbratilis  quaedam  macula  in  luna  videatur. 
Placuit  ergo  quibusdam  lonare  corpus  esse  cavemosum,  ita  quod  ca?em« 
lune  lucis  Solaris  radios  in  se  non  admittant.  Aliis  visum  est  corpus  lun« 
non  esse  rotundum,  sed  in  quibusdam  sui  partibus  esse  eminentios,  in  aliia 
depressius.  Partes  igitur  depressse  in  modum  convallium  beneficium  lads 
Solaris  non  sentiunt.  Heec  autem  opinio  prsedictse  opinioni  collimitanea  est. 
Volunt  alii  lunare  corpus  in  sui  natura  obscurum  esse,  ita  ut  quaedam  ejus 
partes  obscuriores  naturaliter  sunt  aliis,  unde  et  illuminationi  non  sunt  ob- 
noxiee.  Sed  sciendum  est  in  signum  et  instructionem  nostri  hoc  factum  esse. 
Merito  enim  prsevaricationis  primorum  parentum  omnium  pUnetarum  et 
stellarum  fulgor  dispendium  claritatis  sustinuit.  Luna  Yero  quK  citima 
terris  est,  et  aspectibus  humanis  familiarius  occurrens,  maculum  in  se  deti- 
nuit,  ad  denotandum  quod  quamdiu  in  statu  vitae  prsesentis  currimus,  macula 

*  Oportet  namque  necessario  ut  quanto  amplius  parietes  a  terra  surgunt, 
tanto  major  distantia  inter  ipsos  reperiatur.  Cum  enim  omne  ponderosum 
naturalitur  tendat  ad  centrum,  intellige  parietes  ad  centrum  terrse  tendere,  et 
reperies  ipsos  parietes  angularitur  sibi  sociari.  Videsne  igitur  quonammodo 
radii  ex  modiolo  bigse  procedentes  majori  et  minori  distantia  se  jungantur 
usque  dum  rotse  ipsi  maritentur?  Sic  et  parietes  elevantur,  coeli  convexa 
respicientes.     MS.  Reg,  12  G.  XI.  fol.  79,  v^'. 
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aliqua  in  sancta  eccleiia  est.  Cum  autem  omnea  pianette  cum  stellis  etiam 
stabont,  quasi  emeriti,  stabilis  erit  status  noster,  et  non  erit  aliqua  macula  in 
luna  materiali,  sicut  nee  in  sancta  ecclesia.  Forsitan  simplex  lector  non 
adyertit  quid  vocem  Inns  maculam.  Nonne  novisti  quid  vulgus  vocet  msti- 
cum  in  luna  portantem  spinas  ?  nnde  quidam  vulgariter  loquens  ait, — 

Rusticus  in  luna,  quem  sarcina  deprimit  una, 
Monstrat  per  spinas  nulli  prodesse  rapinas. 

Quotiens  igitur  nmbram  illam  dispersam  conspicis,  revoca  ad  memoriam 
transgressionem  primorum  parentum,  et  ingemisce,  &c. 

The  three  other  books  of  this  treatise,  which  is  complete 
in  five,  are  devoted  to  moral  subjects. 

Neckam's  theological  works  are  very  numerous,  and 
somewhat  varied  in  their  character^  consisting  of  rather 
extensive  commentaries  on  the  scriptures^  in  which  his 
love  of  grammatical  investigation  is  conspicuous^  of  a 
number  of  essays  on  different  subjects  connected  with 
divinity,  and  of  eighteen  sermons.  He  also  published 
commentaries  on  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  on  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  and  on  a  portion  of  Martianus 
Capella.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  numerous 
works  of  Alexander  Neckam,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  poem  on  monastic  life,  and  a  few  fragments,  have 
ever  been  printed. 


JOSCELIN  DE  BRAKELONDE. 

Among  the  historians  of  the  period  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, mention  must  be  made  of  Joscelin  de  Brake- 
londe.  Mr.  Gage  Rokewode  has  collected  all  the  known 
facts  of  his  life.  He  was  a  native  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
became  a  monk  of  the  abbey  in  1173^  was  chaplain  to  the 
prior  in  1182^  and  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  be  the 
chaplain  of  the  abbot  Samson,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  and  the  history  of  whose  abbacy 
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occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  book.  In  1198  and  1200 
he  did  the  honours  of  the  abbey  as  guest-master ;  and  in 
1211  he  held  the  office  of  almoner. 

The  only  known  work  by  Joscelin  is  a  history  of  the 
affairs  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's  during  his  o¥ni  time,  ue. 
from  1173  to  1 201.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  common  Latin  authors,  but  his  lafinity 
is  singularly  unclassical  and  inelegant.  The  merit  of  the 
book  arises  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  plain 
and  unvarnished  statement  of  facts,  and  that  the  writer, 
being  personally  interested  in  the  narrative,  gives  much 
more  of  minute  detail  than  the  historians  of  his  class 
generally  indulge  in,  and  has  thus  furnished  us  with  a 
remarkable  picture  of  monastic  life.  The  following  extract 
wiU  illustrate  his  style  and  the  pecidiar  character  of  his 
history. 

In  diebus  illis  celerarias,  ricnt  caeteri  officiales,  appmntaTit  denarios  a 
Pemeto  Jndeeo,  inconsulto  cooYeDtu,  super  cartam  supradicto  sigillo  aigna- 
tarn.     Cam  autem  excreyit  debitum  usque  ad  sexaginta  librasi  summonitiiB 
est  conventus  ad  solTendnm  debitum  celerarii.    Depositus  est  celerarius ; 
licet  allegaret  gravamen  suum,  dicens  quod  susceperat  tribus  annis  hospites 
omnes  in  domo  hospitum  ad  prseceptum  abbatis,  sive  abbas  fuerit  prsiens 
sive  absens,  quos  debeat  suscipere  abbas  secundum  consuetudinem  abbatie. 
Substitutus  est  magister  Dionisius,  qui  per  providentiam  suam  et  cautelam 
minoravit  debitam  Ix.  librarum  usque  ad  xxz.  libras  ;  de  quo  debito  reddidi- 
mus  XXX**  marcas,  quas  Benedictus  de  filakeham  dedit  conventui  pro  maneriis 
Neutone  et  Wepstede  tenendis ;  sed  carta  Judeei  usque  hodie  remansit  apud 
Judaeum,  in  qua  continentur  xxvi  librse  de  katallo  et  de  debito  celerarii. 
Tertio  die  postquam  magister  Dionisius  fuit  celerarius,  ducti  sunt  tres  mill- 
tes  cum  armigeris  suis  usque  in  domum  hospitum,  ut  ibi  reficerentur,  abbate 
domi  existente  et  in  thalamo  suo  residente.     Cum  autem  audisset  magnani- 
mus  ille  ifiacides,  nolens  perdere  in  bailiva  sua,  sicut  caeteri,  surrexit  et 
accepit  claves  cellarii,  et  ducens  secum  milites  illos  usque  in  aulam  abbatis, 
veniensque  ad  abbatem,  dixit :    '*  Domine,  bene  novistis  quod  consnetudo 
abbatiK  ost,  ut  milites  et  laici  recipiantur  in  curia  vestra,  si  abbas  domi  fuerit; 
nee  Tolo  nee  possum  recipere  hospites  qui  ad  tos  pertinent.    AUoquin,  ac- 
cipite  claves  cellarii  vestri,  et  alium  constituite  celerarium  pro  beneplacito 
vestro."     Audiens  hoc  abbas,  volens  vel  nolens  recepit  illos  milites,  et 
semper  postea  milites  et  laicos  recepit  secundum  antiquam  consuetudinem, 
et  adhuc  recipiuntur,  abbate  domi  existente. 
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It  appears  that  Joscelin  also  wrote  a  book  on  the 
miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  by  St.  Robert, 
a  boy  alleged  to  have  been  martyred  by  the  Jews  at 
Bury  St.  Edmand's  in  1181. 

BdUion. 

Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda,  de  rebus  gestis  Samsonis  abbatis  monas- 
terii  Sancti  Edmnndi.  Nunc  primum  typis  mandata  curante  Johanne 
Gage  Rokewode.  Londini :  inmptibiis  SocietatU  Camdenensu.  1840.  4to. 

JVafulation, 

Monaitic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  exemplified  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  from  a.d.  1173  to  1309.  Translated 
from  the  original  Latin,  as  printed  by  the  Camden  Society.  With 
Notes,  Introduction,  &c.  by  T.  E.  Tomlins,  Esq.  Editor  of  *'  Lyttle- 
ton's  Tenures,"  &c.  London,  1843.  8vo. 


GILBERTUS  ANGLICUS. 

The  earliest  English  medical  writer  is  generally  known 
by  this  name,  though  some  of  the  old  bibliographers 
give  him  that  of  Legle  (?L'Aigle),  but  on  what  au- 
thority does  not  appear.*  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  his  history ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  went  to  study  in  the 
medical  schools  in  Italy,  and  that,  after  gaining  consi- 
derable reputation  there,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  physician  to  Hubert 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  held  that  see  from  1193 
to  1206.  Bale  and  others  represent  Gilbert  as  flourishing 
in  1210, 

Gilbert  is  best  known  by  a  compendium  of  the  medical 
doctrines  of  his  age,  in  seven  books,  in  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  an  orderly  form  the  opinions  of  the  various 
medical  authorities  then  in  repute  on  the  different  diseases 

*  Tanner  places  him  in  his  Bibliotheca  under  the  name  LegUeiu, 
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of  the  human  body,  and  on  the  various  modes  of  treating 
them.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  fevers;  in  the  second, 
of  diseases  of  the  head  and  nerves ;  in  the  third,  of  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  face ;  in  the  fourth,  of  diseases  incident  to 
the  external  members ;  in  the  fifth,  of  internal  diseases, 
which  are  also  continued  through  the  sixth  book ;  while 
the  seventh  treats  of  diseases  of  the  generative  system, 
and  of  gout,  cancers,  diseases  of  the  skin,  poisons,  hydro- 
phobia, &c.  The  first  chapter  will  explain  the  general 
system  of  the  division  of  diseases  followed  in  this  book, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  this  our  first  writer  on  medical  science. 

A  morbis  nniversalibus  propositi  nostri  intentio  est  inchoare,  et  dictiones 
particulares  actomm  mag:i8tronimqiie  in  opere  medicationiB  ezpertiaaiinas 
agg^regare,  sumendo  principiam  a  morbi  quadam  diviaione  qnm  est  qaum 
morbiu  alius  est  a  natura  immutata  consimiliom  et  alius  a  natara  immatata 
continuationis.  Utronimque  vero  sabjungeDda  est  alia  divisioi  qunm  omniam 
homm  qoidam  est  nniversalis,  quidam  particularis.  Et  uniTersalis  triplex 
est,  qaum  aut  universaliter  omnia  membra  affligit,  aut  quia  omnia  genera 
morborum  simul  in  eo  reperiuntur,  ut  in  apostemate,  aut  duo  tantum,  nt  in 
solutione  continuitatis.  Et  morbus  universalis  ex  immutata  natura  consimi- 
lium  est,  ut  febris  ;  et  morbus  uniyersalis  ex  immutata  natura  officialium  est, 
ut  quibusdam  placet  opbiales,  scilicet  incubus.  Et  morborum  uniyersaliam 
quidam  sunt  inficientes,  et  quidam  non.  Et  inficientium  quidam  interins 
consurgunt,  ut  lepra  et  variolae  et  morbili  et  scabies,  quoniam  totam  cor- 
rumpunt  habitudinem.  Et  quidam  extra  adveniunt,  aut  per  eomm  assomp- 
tionem  aut  obviationem,  ut  venena  et  morsus  venenosorum  animaliom.  Et 
morbi  particulares  similiter  dividuntur,  quum  aut  sunt  ex  immutata  natura 
consimilium,  ut  dolor  capitis,  aut  immutata  natura  officialium,  at  paraliais. 
Primo  autem  erit  sermo  noster  de  nniversalibus,  et  inter  hos  de  his  prius  qui 
ex  malitia  sunt  complexionis  diversae,  ut  de  febribus,  quia  sunt  digniores  et 
generaliores  et  periculosiores  et  frequentiores ;  deinceps  autem  de  particnla- 
ribus,  et  inter  hos  de  morbis  communibus,  tam  ex  solutione  continuitatis 
quam  de  his  qui  ex  omni  gen  ere  concurrunt  secundum  situm  membrorum, 
quibus  adveniunt,  a  superioribus  incipientes  per  ordinem  sermonem  exqnisi- 
tum  constituentes,  in  inferioribus,  Deo  adjuvante,  finiemus. 

This  book  is  sometimes  found  under  the  title  of  Prac^ 
tica  MediciruB,  which  led  Leland  into  the  mistake  of 
ascribing  to  Gilbert    a    different  book   under   that  title. 
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It  is  of  frequait  occurrence  among  the  manuscripts  of  our 
public  libraries.  Bale  and  Pits  have  ascribed  some  other 
treatises  to  him,  but  apparently  on  doubtful  authority. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  is  sup- 
posed, with  better  reason,  to  have  been  written  by  him ; 
and  another  Comment  on  ^Egidius  De  urinis  is  foimd 
under  the  name  of  Gilbertus  Anglicus  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Edition, 

Compendium  medicine  Gilberti  anglid  tam  morborn^  vniuersaliu  qua  parti- 
cularium  nondum  medicis  sed  &  cyrurgicis  vtilissimum.  ^Venundantur 
Lugduni  in  vico  Mercuriali  sub  intersignio  AngelL  At  the  end,  ^Expli- 
cit compendium  medicine  Gilberti  Anglici  correctum  et  bene  emendatum 
per  dominum  Michaelem  de  Capella  artium  et  medicine  doctorem  :  ac 
Logduni  Impresaum  per  Jacobuj  Saccon  .  expensis  Vincentii  de  Porto- 
narijs.  Anno  Domini.  M.D.  x.  die  vero  vigesima  mensis  Nooembris. 
Deo  Gratias.  8?o. 


WILLIAM  DU  MONT. 

This  scholar  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Leicester, 
but,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  opened  a  school 
of  theology  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  William  du  Mont. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Oiraldus  Cambrensis,  and  of  most  of 
the  distinguished  English  scholars  of  his  day.  Giraldus 
attended  his  lectures  in  Paris,  which  must  have  been  prior 
to  1172,  when  Giraldus  returned  to  England.  After  Wil- 
liam's return  to  England,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known, 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
he  opened  a  school  at  Lincoln,  which  became  as  cele- 
Ibrated  as  that  which  he  had  left  at  Paris.  He  died  in 
1213,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.* 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  sub  an.  mccxii. 
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The  works  of  William  du  Mont  are  almost  all  on  theo- 
logical subjects^  and  are  rather  numerous,  but  none  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  necessary  to  give 
their  titles.  He  appears  to  have  been  profoundly  skilled 
in  that  subtile  method  of  teaching  and  arguing  which  had 
its  head-quarters  in  the  Parisian  university,  and  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
scholastic  divinity  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Manuscripts 
of  the  writings  of  William  du  Mont  occur  not  unfire- 
quendy  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  printed. 


WILLIAM  THE  TROUVERE. 

A  trouvere  named  William,  who  was  certainly  an  eccle- 
siastic, although  there  appears  no  reason  for  identifying 
him  with  William  the  clerk,  occurs  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Egerton,  No.  612)  as  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  miracles  of  the  virgin  and  saints'  legends  in 
Anglo-Norman  verse.  The  commencement  of  this  work 
is  unfortunately  lost,  or  we  should  probably  have  known 
more  of  its  author;  who  incidently  informs  us  that 
although  commonly  called  William,  his  more  proper  name 
was  "Adgar,'*  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  him  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

Pur  9eo  ke  Ten  seit  escriver, 
Qa'enz  livre  le  deust  numer 
Icil  ki  le  livre  translate, 
Far  tant  lert  le  livre  sanz  barate ; 
Mut  Tolentirs  me  namerai. 
Adgar  ai  nun.-m^s  el  i  sai, 
Li  plusur  me  apelent  Williame ; 
Bien  le  puent  faire  sang  blasme, 
Kar  par  eel  nun  fui  prime  seinet, 
£  puis  par  Adgar  baptizet. 
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Par  qeo  par  raisun  m'est  avis, 
Ke  enz  es  nuns  n'ai  rien  mespris, 
Ne  dl  ki  Willame  me  claiment. 
Ore  me  apelgent  quel  ke  niilz  aiment. 

William  informs  us  that  he  translated  his  work  from  a 
Latin  book  in  the  almarie^  or  ambry,  of  St.  Paul's  church 
in  London.  It  commences  with  a  series  of  miracles  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  among  which  are  introduced  the  legend 
of  Theophilus,  (fol.  21,  v°),  and  an  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  (fol. 
39,  r**),  which  had  been  treated  at  more  length  by  Wace, 
At  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  Theophilus*,  which 
he  confesses  had  been  translated  before,  the  author  in- 
forms us  that  this  work  was  not  his  only  literary  produc- 
tion.— 

Meint  bel  sermttn  ai  descrit, 

Ci  retniis  nn  sens  parfit, 

Aactoriz^  e  renom^. 

Bien  tat  k'il  ert  ainj  translate ; 

Mais  pur  9eo  ke  en  present  le  truis, 

Laisser  ne  dei,  ne  jo  ne  ptiis. 

Cil  ne  V  seit  ne  unkes  ne  V  vit, 

A  qoi  jo  faz  icest  escrit, 

Ne  li  autre,  si  cam  jo  crei, 

Ki  oest  liyre  enqmerent  de  mei. 

Par  9eo  ne  V  vuil  mie  laisser ; 

Kar  bel  m'est  si  travailler, 

Par  Deu  serrir  e  to^  plaisir. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  short  legends 
of  saints,  among  which  appears  that  of  Dunstan. 

*  The  legend  of  Theophilus,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Rutebeuf,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  made  it  the  subject  of  a  miracle  play  in  French.  M.  Jubinal,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Rutebeuf,  hu  published 
a  long  French  poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Gautier  de  Coinsy. 
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MINOR  WRITERS 

DURING   THE   REIGNS   OF   RICHARD   I.   AND  JOHN* 

The  minor  authors  of  this  period  whose  names  hare 
come  down  to  \is  are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Among  the  compilers  of  local  histories  we  may 
mention  Geoffrey  of  Coldingham,  a  monk  of  Dur- 
ham, who  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
made  sacrist  of  the  priory  of  Coldingham  in  Scotland,  a 
cell  of  Durham.  Here  he  compiled  a  brief  history  of  the 
church  of  Durham  from  1152  to  1214,  soon  after  which 
date  he  probably  died.  This  history  was  first  published 
by  Henry  Wharton,*  but  a  more  complete  edition  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Raine  in  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Surtees  Society.f  Tanner  conjectured  that  Geoffirey 
was  the  author  of  lives  of  Godric  of  Finchale  and  Bartho- 
lomew of  Fame,  preserved  in  one  of  the  Fairfax  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Girard  of  Cornwall  {Girardus  Comubiensis)  is  a 
writer  whose  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
and  who  has  even  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  historian  Rudboum, 
printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  cites  on  several  occa- 
sions the  works  of  this  writer  De  gestis  Britonum  and  De 
gestis  regum  Westsaxonum.  At  the  end  of  a  manuscript 
of  Higden's  Polychroniconj  in  the  library  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  the  scribe  has  copied  the  history  of  Guy 
of  Warwick  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Girardus  Comu- 
biensis De  gestis  regum  JVestsaxonum,  and  from  thence  it 
was  printed  by  Heame  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  i.  p.  718. 

t  HiitorUe  Dunelmenm  Scriptorei  tree.  8to.  1839. 
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the  Annals  of  Dunstaple ;  but  the  original  work  is  not 
now  known  to  exist.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  even 
doubtful  at  what  period  this  writer  lived. 

Nicholas  de  Walkingtok^  a  monk  of  Kirkham  in 
Yorkshire,  was  the  author  of  brief  narratives  of  the  war 
between  Henry  I.  and  Louis  le  Ghros  of  France,  and  of  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard  under  king  Stephen,  pre- 
served in  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  A*  xix.  Bale  ascribes  to 
a  person  of  this  name  a  history  of  Walter  Espec  (perhaps 
the  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  in  which  that 
baron  was  engaged),  and  a  treatise  De  virtutibus  et  vUii9% 
and  says  that  he  flourished  in  1193. 

Two  poets  occur  during  this  period,  named  Mau- 
rice. One  of  them  was  a  Welshman,  the  Mend  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  mentions  him  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  in  the  third  distinction  of  his  treatise  De 
institutume  prnuipis»  Bale  ascribes  to  him  Epigrammata 
quuBdamj  lib.  i.,  and  Carmina  et  epistokBy  lib.  i.  The  other 
was  Maurice  of  Forde,  a  native  of  Somersetshire  and 
monk  of  the  house  from  which  he  takes  his  name.  Leland 
says  that  he  wrote  a  poem  De  ichemate  pontificaU,  dedi- 
cated to  Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath ;  and  Bale  ascribes  to 
him  also  Carminum  lib.  i. 

m 

Another  minor  Latin  poet  appears  to  have  flourished 
at  this  period,  named  John  de  St.  Ombr,  although  he 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk.  Some  poet,  of  whose  name 
we  are  ignorant,  but  who  was  probably  a  monk  of  Peter- 
borougb>  had  written  a  bitter  rhyming  satire  upon  the 
people  of  Norfolk.  John  de  St.  Omer  took  up  the  pen 
in  defence  of  his  native  county,  and  composed  his  answer 
in  the  same  kind  of  verse  as  that  of  the  Peterborough 

2h2 
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monk.  The  concluding  lines,  which  contain  all  we  km 
our  writer,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  bol 

Nolo  cujospiam  ires  incurrere, 
Hoc  solum  audeo  patenter  dicere, 
Nortfolchiensioin  cum  sim  de  genere, 
Decet  me  patriam  meam  defendere. 

Qui  me  polluerit  Into  ve\  pnlvere, 
Licet  ut  audeam  istnd  excutere. 
Si  quia  quod  scripserim  Tult  reprehendere, 
Scribat,  et  pnesto  sum  illi  rescribere. 

Constare  facio  de  meo  nomine, 
Sum  Dei  gretia  dictus  cognomine, 
De  Sancto  nuncupor  Omero,  crimine 
Me  mundes  deprecor  tu  autem,  Domine. 

The  satirical  Descriptio  Norfoldensium  commences 
the  account  of  an  edict  sent  out  by  Caesar  to  ma 
geographical  survey  of  the  globe,  and  to  inquire  the 
racters  of  each  province : — 

Exiit  edictum  quondam  a  Caesare, 
Qui  mittens  nuncios  jussit  describere 
Omnes  previncias,  atque  summopere 
Quae  bonse  fiierint,  quae  non,  inquirere. 

And  proceeds  to  state  that  the  imperial  messengers 
their  return,  declared  that  the  worst  of  all  the  provii 
they  had  met  with  was  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  p 
occurs  in  several  manuscripts,  but  we  know  of  only 
copy  of  John  de  St.  Omer's  Norfolchia  descripiionis 
pugnatioJ^ 

Adam  of  Dore,  abbot  of  Dore  near  Hereford,  is  < 
known  as  having  written  a  metrical  defence  of  the  mc 
against  tlie  treatise  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  entitled  Sp 
lum  ecclesidBy  which  is  now  lost,  but  the  epigramn: 
replies  by  Giraldus  himself  and  by  Simon  du  Fresne 

*  fioth  are  printed  in  a  Collection  by  the  author  of  the  present  to] 
entitled,  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poemi  of  the  twelfth  and  thtit 
centuriei,  8yo.  London ,  1838. 
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according  to  Tanner,  preserved.     Bale  attributes  to  this 
writer  a  treatise  entitled  Rudimenta  muskes. 

Another  Adam,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Einesham  in 
Oxfordshire,  wrote  an  account  of  a  vision  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory  and  hell  and  the  joys  of  paradise,  which  appeared 
to  a  monk  of  his  house,  named  Edmund,  in  the  year 
11 9G,  which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  a.  viii)  and  in  two  manuscripts 
at  Oxford. 

Robert  de  Beaufby  fde  Bellofoco  sive  Belief  ago)  y  a 
canon  of  Salisbury,  and  friend  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Walter  Mapes,  and  other  scholars  of  that  age,  is  said  to 
have  written  an  Encomium  TopographuBf  on  the  occasion 
of  the  pompous  festival  given  by  Giraldus  when  he  read 
his  Topographia  Hibemia  at  Oxford.  Bale  also  attributes 
to  this  writer  a  book  entitled  Monita  sakdnia ;  and  he 
is  considered  as  the  author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  ale 
{Carmen  de  commendalione  cerevisuej,  which  is  foimd  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  public  library  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, beginning  with  the  line — 

Eloquio  duld  Temans  et  Toce  lerena. 

Alexander,  said  to  have  been  known  by  the  surname 
of  Le  Paboiter  (the  plasterer),  made  abbot  of  St  Augus- 
tine's at  Canterbury  in  1213,  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
king  John  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  was  on  that  account  excommunicated  by  the 
legate  Ptodulf,  and,  after  the  king's  death,  deprived  of  all 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  died  in  October,  1220, 
as  we  learn  from  Hoveden,  and  the  Chronicles  of  St» 
Augustine's,  and  is  said  to  have  ended  his  life  in  great 
poverty.    Bale  gives  as  the  tides  of  his  writings,  Victoria 
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a  Prot/ueo^  lib.  i. ;  Super  variis  articuIU  fideiy  lib.  i. ;  De 
ecclesics  potestatCy  lib.  i. ;  De  poteHate  vicaria,  lib.  i. ; 
De  cessaiione  papaU,  lib.  i.  But,  as  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  Bale's  statements  must  be  taken  with 
some  degree  of  caution. 

John  Cumtn  [Joannes  Cmnymui),  who  appears  to  hav^ 
been  a  monk  of  Eveshion,  was  elected  in  1172  archbishop 
of  Dublin,*  where  in  1185  he  held  a  council  and  read  a 
discourse  De  sacramentis  ecclesue,  which,  with  some  of 
his  letters,  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  collection  of  Petavius,  and  to  have  been  seen  there 
by  Dempster. 

^OHN  ABBOT  OF  FoRBE  was  a  theological  Writer  of 
some  reputation  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  He  is  said  to  have  held  the 
office  of  confessor  to  king  John.  We  are  utiacquainted 
with  the  year  of  his  death,  but  Leland  tells  us  he  was 
buried  without  much  pomp  in  his  abbey  church.  AinOng 
his  theological  writings  Leland  enumerates  a  hundred  attd 
twenty  homilies,  an  Expositio  super  fRertmiam,  a  trtetise 
De  contemptu  munaU,  and  a  work  Super  ca/ntica  canticorum* 
The  last  of  these  works  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  homilies  under  another  title ;  they  are  said 
to  be  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Balliol  college^ 
Oxford.  His  life  of  St.  Wulfric,  the  hermit,  dedicated  in 
two  separate  epistles  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Ezetef^ 
and  to  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  preserved 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  B.  iv.  A  sermon  by  John  of 
Forde  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library. 

*  Giraldus  Cambr.  Expugn.  Uibern.  cci  23«*»25. 
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Hugh  db  Nonant,  an  ecclesiastic  who  acted  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.^  and  who  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his 
bitter  enmity  to  William  de  Longchamp^  need  only  be 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  letter  quoted  by  Roger  de 
Hoveden  and  Radulph  de  Diceto^  written  in  a  rhetorical 
style^  and  giving  an  exulting  accoimt  of  the  fall  and  banish- 
ment of  that  prelate.  This  letter  is  often  found  sepa- 
rately in  manuscripts.  Hugh  de  Nonant  was  made  bishop 
of  lachfield  in  1185^  and  died  in  Nornumdy  in  1199. 

Richard^  an  English  abbot  of  the  order  of  Premontr^ 
but  of  which  house  is  not  known^  was  the  author  of  various 
theological  treatises  of  no  interest  at  the  present  day, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  life  of  St.  Ursula ;  and  Bale  ascribes  to  him  a  chronicle 
from  1064  to  1284,  which  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  flourished  in  1190. 

A  diligent  search  mighty  perhaps,  add  a  few  insignificant 
names  to  the  foregoing  list,  such  as  John  of  Tilburt, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  some  sermons ;  Sam- 
son abbot  of  Bury,  who  wrote,  it  is  said,  a  collection  of 
ilie  miracles  of  St.  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  his  house, 
&c.  John  of  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  is 
described  by  Matthew  Paris  as  a  man  of  learning :  but  that 
historian  does  not  ascribe  to  him  any  writings,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  chronicle  printed  imder  his 
name  by  Gale,  and  other  works  which  go  under  the  same 
name,  were  the  composition  of  a  monkish  writer  who  lived 
at  a  later  period. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SERIES 

OF  THE 

LITERARY  CHARACTERS  NOTICED  IN  THIS  AND 

THE  PRECEDING  VOLUME. 


Vol.  I. — ^Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

A.  D. 

530—600.  Gildas. 
Nennius. 
St.  Columbanus. 
Died  709.  WUfred. 

690.  Benedict  Biscop. 
c.  680.  Ceedmon. 

704.  Adamnan. 

705.  Haeddi^  or  Hedda. 
709.  Aldhelm. 

c.  718.  Egwin. 

720.  E^dius  Stephanus. 

721.  John  of  Beverley. 
716.  Ceolfrid. 

729.  Egbert. 
721.  Eadfrith. 
726.  Tobias. 
731.  Berctwald. 

734.  Tatwine. 
fl.  730.  Felix. 

738.  Wilbrord. 

735.  Bede. 


..  •  ■  -— ^\  ■ 
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A.  D* 

740. 

732. 

739. 

745. 

740. 
after  737. 
after  781. 


766. 
758. 
755. 

787. 

789. 
804. 
763. 
797. 


868. 

c.  877. 
901. 

910. 
923. 
915. 

897. 
903. 

877. 


Acca^ 

Albinus^ 

Nothhelm^ 

Daniel^ 

Ethelwald^ 

Forthhere^ 

Hwetbert, 

Plegwin^ 

Withred, 

Cutibbert, 

Egbert  of  York. 

Cutibbert  of  Canterbury. 

Boniface  (Winfrid). 

WiUibald. 

WiUehad. 

Alcuin. 

Frithwald. 

Ethelbert. 

Ethelwolf. 

Dicuil. 

Swithun. 

Neot. 

King  Alfred. 

Asser. 

Plegmund. 

Werferth. 

Denewnilf. 

Grimbald. 

John  the  "  mass-priest.^' 

Joannes  Scotus. 

Hucarius. 

Ereombert. 

Aldred  the  Glossator* 


the  literary  friends  of  Bede. 
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A.D. 

961.  Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
fl.  956.  Fridegode. 
984.  Ethelwold. 
988.  Dunstan. 
992.  Oswald. 
974.  Aio. 
988.  Fulbertus. 
Bricstan. 
fl.  980.  Lantfredus. 
fl.  990.  Wolstan. 
fl.  980.  Bridferdi. 
fl.  990.  Alfiric  of  Malmsbury. 
1006.  Alfric  of  Canterbury. 

Adalard. 
1051.  Alfric  Bata. 
1008.  Cynewulf,  or  Kenulf. 
1023.  Wulfstan. 
fl.  1010.  Oswald, 

1038.  Ethehioth, 
fl.  1020.  Haymo  of  York,  I 

1054.  Haymo  of  Canterbury,    / 
1047.  Withman. 
fl.  1066.  Folchard. 
1077*  Hereman. 
1086.  Oiso. 
1098.  Ootselin. 
fl.  1090.  Ethelward. 
1095.  Wulstan. 


minor  wnters. 
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Vol.  II.— Anglo-Norman  period. 

A.  D. 

Died  1089.  Lanfranc. 

c.  1076.  Guy  bishop  of  Amiens, 
fl.  1082.  Oerland. 

1095.  Robert  bishop  of  Hereford. 

1096.  William  bishop  of  Durham. 
1098.  Osmund  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
1100.  Thomas  archbishop  of  York. 

c.  1100.  Osbem  of  Canterbury. 
1109.  Ingulf. 

1107.  Godfrey  of  Winchester, 
fl.  1 100.  Lucian  of  Chester. 

fl.  1102.  Saewulf. 

1108.  Gundulf. 

1108.  Gerard  archbishop  of  York. 

Minor  Writers  of  the  llth  century. 

fl.  1082.  Sulcard. 
1096.  Bicemarchus. 

Hemming,  sub-prior  of  Worcester. 

Hamelinus  of  Verulam. 
1113.  Colman. 

Alwin,  or  Ailwin. 
1117.  Faritius. 

Leofiic  of  Brun. 

Wamier,  or  Gamier. 

Johannes  Grammaticus. 


1109.  Ansehn. 
1135.  King  Henry  I. 
fl.  1 1 10.  William  of  Chester. 
1114.  Gilbert  Crispin. 
1115. 
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A.D. 

1118.  Florence  of  Worcester. 

1119.  Herebert  bishop  of  Norwich, 
fl.  1112.  Reginald  of  Canterbury. 

1124.  Ernulph  bishop  of  Rochester. 

1124.  Eadmer. 

1134.  Stephen  Harding, 
fl.  1120.  Philip  de  Thaun. 
fl.  1124.  Roger  Infans. 
fl.  1125.  Hilarius. 
fl.  1 120.  Athelard  of  Bath, 
fl.  1129.  Simeon  of  Durham. 

1134.  Gilbert  bishop  of  London  (Universalis). 

1137*  Ailmer. 

Minor  urriters  of  the  reign  of  Henry  /. 

1122.  Radulph  bishop  of  Rochester. 

1124.  Nicholas  prior  of  Worcester, 
fl.  1120.  Geoffrey  of  Landaff". 
fl.  1 120.  Benedict  of  Gloucester, 
fl.  1 120.  David  bishop  of  Bangor. 

1129.  Gilbert  archdeacon  of  Buckingham. 

1 146.  Geoffrey  abbot  of  St.  Alban's. 

1114.  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  archbishop  of  York. 

1140.  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York. 

1112.  Stephen  of  Whitby. 


after  1143.  Ordericus  Vitalis. 
fl.  1 143.  Robert  de  Retines. 
Turold. 
Everard. 

Helys  of  Winchester. 
Samson  de  Nanteuil. 
Guiscard  or  Guicbardde  BeauUeu. 
fl.  1140,  William  of  Malmsbury.      w 
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A.D. 

1154*  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
fl.  1148.  Oaimar. 

David. 
A.  1150.  Alfred  of  Beverley, 
fl.  1 150.  Osbem  of  Gloucester. 
1154.  Laurence  of  Durham, 
c.  1154.  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan. 
after  1154.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
after  1154.  William  de  Conches, 
after  1155.  Hugo  Candidus. 

Minor  Wtitera  tinder  Stephen. 

1151.  Geoffrey  of  Burton, 
fl.  1140.  Robert  of  Salop, 
fl.  1140.  Nicholas  of  St.  Alban's. 

1146.  William  of  Rievaux. 
Richard  of  Worcester. 


fl.  1150.  Robert  le  Poule. 
fl.  1143.  Richard  of  Hexham, 
fl.  1170.  John  of  Hexham. 
fl.  1159.  Robert  of  Cricklade. 

1166.  Ailred  of  Rievaux. 
fl.  1165.  Reginald  of  Durham. 

1164.  Hugh  abbot  of  Reading. 

1167.  Robert  de  Melun,  bishop  of  Hereford,  j 
fl.  1168.  WilUam  of  Peterborough. 

1170.  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbtuy. 
after  1171«  Wace. 

fl.  1170.  Radulph  de  Dimstable. 
fl.  1 170.  William  of  St.  Alban's. 
fl.  1170,  John  of  Cornwall. 
fl«  1170.  GervEse  of  Chichester. 
fl«  1170«  Roger  of  Hereford. 
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fl.  1170.  Alfred  the  Philosopher, 
fl.  1174.  Jordan  Fantosme. 
fl.  1175.  OdoofEent 
fl.  1175.  Odo  de  Cirington. 
fl.  1160.  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
fl.  1175.  Daniel  de  Merlai. 

1180.  John  of  Salisbury: 

1 180.  Adam  du  Petit  Pont 

1184.  Girard  la  Pueelle. 

1186.  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter, 
fl.  1184.  John  de  Hauteville. 
fl.  1185.  Jocelin  of  Fumess. 
fl.  1180.  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur. 
fl.  1180.  Clement  of  Lanthony. 
fl.  1180.  Robert  of  Bridlington, 
fl.  1180.  Herebert  of  Bosham. 

1188.  Gilbert  Foliot. 

1186.  Robert  Foliot. 

1190.  Ranulph  de  GlanviUe. 
bef.  1195.  Richard  of  Ely. 
fl.  1174.  Thomas  of  Ely. 

Genrase  of  Tilbury. 

1193.  Richard  bishop  of  London. 

1190.  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Walter  Mapes. 
Robert  de  Borron. 
Luces  de  Gast. 

Minor  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 

Serlo. 

Daniel  Church* 
fl.  1 170«  Thomas  of  Beverley. 
Gualo. 
Hugo  SotiiTBgiiiat 
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1177«  Walter  the  Grammarian, 
fl.  1180.  Odo  abbot  of  Muremund. 
fl,  1185.  William^  the  astronomer. 

Richard  abbot  of  Fountains. 

Albericus  de  Vere. 
fl.  1160.  William  de  Wycumb. 

Thomas  of  Monmouth. 

Nicholas  monk  of  Durham. 

Osbert  of  Clare, 
fl,  1160.  Adalbert  of  Spalding. 

Radulph  monk  of  Westminster, 
fl.  1170.  Walter  Daniel. 

Samson  monk  of  Canterbury, 
fl.  1171»  Robert  of  Glastonbury. 

Henry  of  Saltrey. 
1176.  Laurence  abbot  of  Westminster. 
1180.  Adam  the  Scot. 

Roger  of  Forde. 
fl.  1180.  Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's. 
fl.  1180.  Philip  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe's. 
1191.  Adam  abbot  of  Evesham. 


1199.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion. 
fl.  1175.  Guernes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence. 

Bozun,  or  Boson. 

Herman. 

Hugh  de  Rutland. 

Thomas. 

Philip  de  Reimes. 

Maurice  and  Peter  de  Craon. 

Renaud  de  Hoilande. 

Simon  du  Fresne. 
fl.  1186.  Nigellus  Wireker. 

1193,  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 
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fl.  1192.  Richard  of  Devizes. 

William  Fitz-Stephen. 
1202.  Alan  of  Tewkesbury. 
Roger  of  Croyland. 
after  1198.  Peter  of  Blois. 

1223.  Oiraldus  Cambrensis. 
Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf. 
Joseph  of  Exeter, 
b.  1 136.  William  of  Newbury, 
after  1201.  Roger  de  Hoveden. 
fl.  1193.  John  of  Brompton. 
Radulph  de  Diceto. 
fl.  1200.  Richard  the  Canon. 
1207.  Walter  de  Coutances. 
Gulielmus  Peregrinus. 
Hugh  de  Hoveden. 
fl.  1174.  Gervase  of  Canterbury. 
Radulph  Niger. 
William  of  Ramsey. 
WiUiam  the  Clerk. 
Thomas  de  Bailleul. 
Orm. 

Nicholas  de  Guildford. 
Layamon. 
1 228.  Stephen  de  Langton. 
1228.  Gervase  bishop  of  Seez. 
1217-  Alexander  Neckam. 
fl.  1200.  Joscelin  de  Brakelonde. 
fl.  1210.  Gilbertus  Anglicus. 
1213.  William  du  Mont. 

William  the  trouvere. 
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Minor  writers  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  John, 
fl.  1214.  Oeofirey  of  Coldingham. 

Girard  of  ComwalL 
fl.  1193.  Nicholas  de  Walkington. 

Maurice  of  Wales* 

Maurice  of  Ford. 

John  de  St.  Omen 

Adam  of  Dore. 

Adam  of  Einesham. 

Robert  de  Beaufey. 
1220.  Alexander  le  Pargiter. 
fl  1172.  John  Cumyn. 

John  abbot  of  Forde. 
1199.  Hugh  de  Nonant. 

Richard  the  Premonstrensian. 

John  of  Tilbury. 

Samson  abbot  of  Bury. 

John  of  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's. 
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Adalbbrt  of  SjMldiDgy  319 

Adam  of  Dore,  468 

Adam  of  Einesham,  flourished  1 196, 

469 
Adam  abbot  of  ETesbam,  in  1161, 

Adam  du  Petit  Pont,  died  1180, 
245 

Adam  the  Scot,  died  1180,  3S3 

AiLMBR  prior  of  Canterbury,  died 
1137,  104 

Ailbjsd  of  Ribyaux,  bom  in  1109, 
187,  made  abbot  of  Reresby  and 
of  Rieraux,  188,  died  in  1166, 
190.  Hifl  character  and  works, 
190—195 

Alan  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  died  in 
1202,  365 

Albebic  db  Vbbb,  canon  of  St. 
Osyth's,  317 

Alexander  Nbckam,  bom  1157, 
died  1217,  449,  his  works,  450, 
his  poetry,  452 — 157,  his  scientific 
treatises,  457,  458 

Alexander  lb  Paroiter,  died 
1220,  469 

Alfred,  an  English  writer  on  sci- 
ence, flourished  in  1170,  220 

Alfred  of  Beybrlby,  the  abbre- 
Yiator  of  Geoff^rey  of  Monmouth, 
155 

Alwin,  an  English  hermit,  47 

Anbelm,  born  at  Aosta  about  1033, 


49,  repairs  to  Lanfranc  at  Bee,  50, 
▼isits  England,  51,  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  53,  his  dis- 
putes with  king  William  Rufus, 
54— 57,  and  with  Henry  I.  57—59, 
died  in  1109,  his  character  and 
works,  59 — 63.  Poems  on  him  by 
William  of  Chester,  67.  Eadmer's 
account  of  his  journey  from  Lyons 
to  Rome,  83 
Athblard  of  Bath,  a  writer  on 
science,  flourished  1110 — 1120, 
94,  his  tray  els,  95«  his  loye  for  the 
Arabian  sciences,  96, 97,  his  works, 
98-.101 

Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, died  1190,  291 

Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter, 
died  1186,  248 

Beavers  in  England,  described  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  390 

Beckbt,  Thomas,  see  Thomas 

Benedict  monk  of  Gloucester, 
Uvedinll20,  107 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  died 
1193,358 

Benoit  db  Saintb-Maur,  an 
Anglo-Norman  poet,  flourished 
in  1 160, 258,  his  romance  of  Troy, 
259—261,  his  chronicle  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  262—264 

Bozun,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  331 
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Brihtootb,  abbot  of  Ely,  account  of 
his  death,  281 

Caradoc  of  Lancar?aD,  the  histo- 
rian, died  aboat  1154, 166 

Cato,  translations  of  the  Distieha  of, 
123—128 

Cistercian  order,  founded  by  Stephen 
Harding,  85 

Cities  of  England,  characters  of  the, 

361 
Clkmknt  of  LanthoDy,  author  of  a 

harmony  of  the  Gospels,  flourished 

in  1180,  265 
CoLMAN,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  46 
CoNCBKs,  William  de,  see  fVilUam 

Davibl  Church,  a  Latin  poet,  313 

Danikl  db  Mbrlai,  a  writer  on 

science,  flourished  in  1175,  S27, 

extracts  firom  his  treatise  De  na- 

iurU  it^eriorum  ei  tuperiorum, 

228—230 

David,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  154 

David,  bishop  of  Bangor,  lived  in 

1125,  108 
Durham,  its  site  described  byTur- 
got,  72 

Eadmer,  the  friend  and  biographer 

of  Anselm,   died    1124,   80,    his 

writings,  81^83 
Ely,  devastations  committed    there 

by  king  Stephen,  282 
England,  Alexander  Neckam's  yerses 

in  praise  of,  456 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  legend  relating  to 

them,  183 
Ernulph,     bishop    of    Rochester, 

author  of  the   Textus   HoffeHsif, 

died  1124,  70 
EvERARO,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet, 


author  of  a  translation  of  Cato's 
DisUcha,  123 
Exchequer,  old  definition  of  the,  288 

Faritius,  a  writer  of  livet  of  laiiiti, 

47 
Fitz-Stbphbn,  William,  see  fFi/- 

Uam 
Florbncb  of  Worcester,  an  English 
chronicler,  died  1118,  73 

Gaimar,  see  Otoffrtjf 

Garnibr,  see  Warwytr 

Gboffrby  abbot  of  St.   Albans's, 

died  1146,109 
Gboffrby  of  Burton,  died  1151, 179 
Gboffrbt  of  Coldingham,   a  his- 
torian of  Durham,  died  soon  after 
1214,  466 
Gboffrbt  Gaimar,  author  of  a 
metrical  Anglo-Norman  chronicle 
of  England, flourished  in  1148, 151 
Gboffrby,  dean  of  Landaff,  lived 

in  1120,  107 
Gboffrby    of    Monmouth,  died 
1154,  143.     Account  of  his  HU- 
tory  of  the    Britons,    144—148, 
metrical  life  of  Merlin  ascribed  to 
him, 148,  149 
Gboffrby  db  Vinsauf,  flourished 
under  Richard  1.  398,  his  Nova 
Poetria,  398—402 
Gbrland,   a  mathematical  writer, 
flourished  in  1082,  16,  his  treatise 
on  the  Computus,  17 
Gbrard,  archbishop  of  York,  died 

1108,43 
Gervasr,  of  Canterbury,  flourished 

in  1184,  419 
Gervase,  of  Chichester,  flourished 
!        in  1170,217 
Gervabe,  bishop  of  Sees,  died  1228, 
448 
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Gbrvasb  of  Tilbury,  883,  aooount 
of  his  Oiia  In^feriaUa,  284->286, 
dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  attri- 
buted to  him,  286—289 

GiLBERTus  Anolicus,  the  first 
English  medical  writer,  flourished 
in  1210,  461 

GiLBBRT,  archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
ham, died  1129,  108 

GiLBBRT  Crispin,  died  1114,  a 
disciple  of  Lanfiranc»  68 

GiLBBRT  FoLioT,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford and  London,  an  opponent  of 
Becket,  died  1183,  270,  his  Let- 
ters, 272,  account  of  him  by 
Guernes  du  Pont  de  St.  Mazence, 
330 

GiLBBRT,  bishop  of  London  (Gil- 
bertus  Uni?ersalis),  died  1134, 103 

GiraldusCambrbmbis,  bomaboat 
1146,  380,  made  archdeacon  of 
Brecknock,  381,  visits  Ireland, 
383,  recites  his  Topography  of 
Ireland  at  Oxford,  384,  accom- 
panies archbishop  Baldwin  through 
Wales,  385,  his  disputes  with  king 
John,  387,  388,  his  works  de- 
scribed, 389—397 

GiRARo  of  Cornwall,  466 

GiRARD  LA  PucBLLB,  died  1 184,246 

Glanvillb,  Ranulph  de,  see  /?a- 
nulpk 

GoDFRBT,  of  Winchester,  died  1107, 
a  natiTO  of  Cambrai,  33,  his  epi- 
grams, 34 — 36 

Gravitation,  doctrine  of,  understood 
by  Alexander  Neckam,  458 

GuALO,  a  Latin  poet,  314 

GuBRNBs  DU  Pont  db  St.  Max- 
ENCB,  flourished  in  1175,  328 

Guise ard  db  Bbaulibu,  an  Anglo- 


Norman   poet,    his    history   and 

writings,  131 
GuNDULF,  died  1108,  made  bishop 

of  Rochester  by  lisnfranc,  41 
Gut,  bbhop  of  Amiens,  died  about 

1076.    Author  of  a  poem  on  the 

battle  of  Hastings,  15 

Hamblinub  of  Veruhun,  46 

Hblts  of  Winchester,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet  who  translated  Cato's 
JHiiieha,  124 

Hbmmino,  subprior  of  Worcester, 
46 

Hbnrt  I.  king  of  England,  writings 
attributed  to  him,  66 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  his 
character  by  Peter  of  Blois,  375, 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  391,892, 
by  William  of  Newbury,  408,  by 
Radulph  Niger,  423 

Hbnry  of  Huntingdon,  died  after 
1154,  167,  his  Latin  poems,  169, 
his  history  of  England,  170—173 

Hbnrt  of  Saltrey,  321 

Hbrbbbrt  of  Bosham,  flourished  in 
1188,  269 

Hbrbbbrt  Losinga,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  died  1119,  75     . 

Hbrm AN,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet 
332 

HiLARius,  a  Latin  poet,  disciple  of 
Abelard,  flourished  1125,  91 

Historical  writers,  Ingulf,  28,  Tnr- 
got,  71,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
73,  Eadmer,  80,  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham, 101,  Ordericus  VitaUs,  111, 
William  of  Malmsbury,  134,  Greof- 
frey  of  Monmouth,  143,  Gaimar, 
151,  Alfred  of  Beverley,  155,  Ca- 
radoc  of  Lancarvan,  166,  Henry 
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of  Huntingdon,  167,  Hugo  Can- 
didiu,  176,  Richard  and  John  of 
Hexham^  184,  Ailred  of  Rierauz, 
187.  Wace,  905,  Jordan  Fan- 
toame,  921,  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
Manr,  253,  Thomas  and  Richard 
of  Ely,  880,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, 358,  Richard  of  DcTizes, 
360,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  380, 
William  of  Newbury,  407,  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  410,  Johnof  Bromp- 
ton,  412,  Radulph  de  Diceto,413, 
Richard  the  Canon,  415,  Gervaae 
of  Canterbury,  419,  Ranulph 
Niger,  493,  Geoffrey  of  Colding- 
ham,  466,  Girard  of  Cornwall,  466, 
Nicholas  de  Walkington,  467 

Homer,  medieYal  notions  concerning 
ym,S59 

Hugo  Candidus,  the  historian  of 
Peterborough,  died  after  1155, 177 

Hugh  db  Hovedbn,  419 

Hugh  db  Nonant,  died  1199,  471 

Hugh,  abbot  of  Reading,  died  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  in  116*4,  198 

HoGH  DE  Rutland,  an  Aoglo-Nor- 
man  poet,  338 

Hugo  Sot js vagina,  a  Latin  poet, 
314 

Huntingdon,  Henry  of,  see  Henry 

Ingulf,  died  1109,  born  in  Eng- 
land,  28,  account  of  him,  29, 
doubts  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  his  history,  29 — 31,  account  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  32 

John  of  Brompton,  abbot  of  Jer- 

Tauxin  1193,412 
John  of  Cornwall,  flourished  io  1 1 70, 

215 


John,  abbot  of  Forde,  470 

John  Cumyn,  flourished  1172,  470 

Jocblin  of  Fumess,  flourished   in 

1185,  257 
JoHANNxa  Gbammaticus,  48 
John  db  Hautbyillb,  flourished 

in  1184,  250,  abstract  of  his  Ar- 

chitrenhis,  251—256 
John    of    Hexham,     a   historian, 

flourishedln  1154, 184 
John  db  St.  Ombr,  a  Latin  poet, 

467 
John  of  Salisbury,  died    1180, 

230,  his  account  of  his  studies  at 

Paris,  231,  he  returns  to  England, 

232,  his  attachment    to  Becket, 

233,  234,  made  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  235,  his  PofyeratieuM,  236, 
his  Bnihetictu,  240,  his  other 
works,  242,  243 

John  of  Tilbury,  471 

John  of  Walliugford,  471 

Jordan  Fantosme,  an  Anglo- Nor- 
man poet  and  chronicler,  221 

JoscELiN  DE  Brakklonde,  author 
of  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bury  St.  Edmuod^s,  459 

Joseph  of  Exeter,  the  Latin  poet, 
402,  extracts  from  his  Trojan  War, 
403—405,  his  AntiocheTs,  405, 406 

Lady's  toilette  in  the  twelfth  century 
described,  453 

Lanfranc,  born  about  1005,  died 
1089.  His  education,  p.  1,  he 
enters  the  church,  2,  obtains  the 
favour  of  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 5,  his  dispute  with  Beren» 
garius,  ib,  made  abbot  of  St.  Ste- 
phen at  Caen,  6,  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  7,   his   character 
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and  works,  d— 14.  Godfifey  of 
Winchester's  epigram  ou  Lan- 
franc,  36 

Lawrence,  prior  of  Durham,  a 
LaUn  poet,  died  1154,  160,  ab- 
stract of  his  Hypognosticon,  161  — 
164,  his  other  poems,  164, 165 

Laurence,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
died  in  1176,  321 

Latamon,  the  author  of  the  first 
English  poetical  version  of  the 
Brut,  439 

Lear,  king,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history  of  him,  147 

Leofric  of  Brun,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer,  47 

Luces  db  Gast,  a  writer  of  French 
prose  romances,  311 

LuciAN  of  Chester,  author  of  a 
treatise  in  praise  of  that  city  snp- 
.posed  to  have  been  written  in  1 1 00, 
36 

Malmbsburt,  William  of,  see  FFi/- 

liam 
Mapes,  Walter,  see  Walter' 
Maurice  db  Craon,  a  writer  of 

songs,  347 
Maurice  of  Forde,  467 
Maurice,  a  Welsh  Latin  poet,  467 
Mbrlai,  Daniel  de,  see  Daniel 
Milo   Crispin,  author  of  a  life  of 

Lanfranc,  1 
Moon,  Alexander  Neckam's  remarks 

on  the  spots  in  the,  458 

Neck  AM,  Alexander,  see  Alexander 
Nicholas  of  St.  Alban's,  flourished 

in  1140,  180 
Nicholas  of  Durham,  318 
Nicholas  de  Guildford,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  438 
Nicholas    de    Walkinoton, 
flourished  in  1193,  467 


Nicholas,  prior  of  Worcester,  died 
11S4,  106 

NiGELLUS  WiRBKER,   351,  ECCOUnt 

of  his  speculum  Siullorum,  354 — 

357 
Norfolk,  poem  against  the  people  of, 

466 

Odo  de  Cirington,  a  writer  of 
Fables,  flourished  in  1175,  226 

Odo  of  Kent,  abbot  of  Battle, 
flourished  in  1175,  224 

Odo  abbot  of  Muremund,  flourished 
in  1180,  315 

Oliver  of  Malmsbury,  an  astrono- 
mer, 18 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  bom  in  1075, 
died  after  1143,  111,  account  of 
his  historical  work,  112 — 115 

Orm,  the  author  of  a  harmony  of 
the  Gospels  in  English  verse,  436 

OsBERN  of  Canterbury,  died  about 
1100,  a  writer  of  saints'  lives,  26 

OsBERN  of  Gloucester,  flourished  in 
1150,  158 

OsBERT  of  Clare,  prior  of  West- 
minster, 319 

Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died 
1099,  author  of  the  liturgy  ad  neum 
Sarum,9^ 

Parrot,  Alexander  Neckam's  verses 
on  ity  455 

Peter  of  Blois,  died  after  1198, 
366,  his  life,  367—369,  his  literary 
character,  370,  his  Cantilena f  372, 
extracts  from  his  letters,  373— 
376.  Account  of  his  other  works, 
377—379 

Peter  db  Craon,  a  writer  of  songs, 
347 

Philip,  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe's, 
flourished  in  1180,322 

Philip  db  Reimbs,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet,  344 
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Pbilip  db  Thaum,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man  poet,  flourished  in  11S0, 86. 
His  litre  dm  enahirm  and  te- 
tUar§,  87,  88 

Poets,  Latin,  Gny  bishop  of  Amiens, 
15,  Hiomas  archUshop  of  Yoric, 
24,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  33, 
William  of  Chester,  66,  Reginald 
of  Canterbury,  77,  Hilarios,  91, 
Lsnrence  of  Durham,  160,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  167,  Richard  of 
Worcester,  180,  John  of  Salisbury, 
240,  John  de  Hauterille,  250, 
Walter  Mapes,  307,  Serlo,  312, 
Daniel  Church,  313,  Thomas  of 
Beverley,  ib,  Gualo,  314,  Hugo 
Sotsevagina,  ib.  Simon  du  Fresne, 
350,  NigeUus  Wireker,  351,  6i- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  392,  Geoffrey 
deVinsauf,  398,  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
402,  Alexander  Neckam,  452, 
Maurice  the  Welshman  and  Mau- 
rice of  Forde,  467»  John  de  St. 
Omer,  467,  Adam  of  Dore,  488 

Poets,  Anglo-Norman,  Philip  de 
Thaun,  8b',  Turold,  120,  Everard 
and  Helys  of  Winchester,  123, 
Samson  de  Nanteuil,  129,  Guiscard 
de  Beaulieu,  131,  Gaimar  and 
Dayid,  151,  Wace,  205,  Jordan 
Fantosme,  221,  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
Maur,  258,  King  Richard  I.,  324, 
Guemes  da  Pont  de  St.  Maxeoce, 
328,  BozuD,  331,  Herman,  332, 
Hugh  de  Rutland  338,  Thomas, 
340,  Philip  de  Reimes,  344,  Man- 
rice  and  Peter  de  Craon,  347,  Re- 
nand  de  Iloilande,  348,  Simon  du 
Fresne,  349,  WillUm  the  Clerk, 
426,  Thomas  de  Bailleul,  434, 
William,  454 

Poets,  English.  Orm,  43G,  Nicholas 
de  Guildford,  438,  Layamon,  439 


Radulph,  archbishop    of   Canter- 
bury, died  1122, 105 
Raj>ulph  db  Dicsto,  flovrislied  in 

1200,  413 
Raj>ulph  db  Dunstablb,  a  monk 

of  St.  Alban*s,  flourished  in  1170, 

212,  his  metrical  life  of  St.  Alban, 

1^14 
Raj>ulph    Niobb,    a   partian    of 

Becket,  429 
Radulp,    monk    of   Westminster^ 

320 
Ranulph  dbGlamvillb,  died  11 90, 

275,  his  treatise  on  English  law, 

277—279 
Rbginald  of  Canterbury,  flourished 

in  1112,  77,  his  Latin  poems,  78» 

79 
Rbginald  of  Durham,  flourished  in 

1165, 196 
Rbmaud  db  Hoilandb,  a  writer  of 

songs,  348 
RiCBif  ARCHU8,bishopof  St  DaTid*8, 

died  1096,  45 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  died 

1199,  his  poems,  324—327 
Richard  the  Canon,  flourished  in 

1200,  415 

Richard  of  Dsvizbs,  flourished  in 

1191,360 
Richard  of  Ely,  a  chronicler,  281 
Richard,  monk  of  Fountains,  316 
Richard  of  Hexham,  the  historian, 

flourished  in  1143,  184 
Richard,  bishop  of  London,  died 

in  1198,287 
Richard,  abbot   of  the  order  of 

Pr^montr^,  471 
Richard  of   Worcester,    a    Latin 

poet,  180 
Robert  db  Bbaufby,  469 
Robert  db  Borron,  a  writer    of 

French  prose  romances,  310 
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Robert  of  Bridlington,  268 

Robert  of  Cricklade,  prior  of  St. 
Frideswide*s  in  1159.  186 

Robert  Foliot,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 274 

Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford,  died 
1095,  called  Robertas  Losinga, 
18,  his  friendship  for  bishop  Wul- 
Stan,  19,  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  science,  20 

Robert  of  Glastonbury,  made  abbot 
in  1171,  321 

Robert  DEMELUN,bishopof  Here- 
ford, died  in  1167,  ^00,  the  foun- 
der  of  a  sect  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  301,  extract  from  his  Sum" 
ma,  202  | 

Robert  le   Poulb,  flourished    in    j 
1150,  182 

Robert  de  Retinbs,  an  astrono- 
mical writer  who  studied  among 
the  Arabs,  and  flourished  in  1143» 
116,  his  translation  of  the  Koran 
and  other  works,  117 — 119 

Robert  of  Salop,  flourished  in 
1140,  179 

Roger  of  Croyland,  366 

Roger  of  Forde,  322 

Roger  of  Hereford,  an  English 
mathematician,  flourished  in  1170, 
818 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  died  after 
1201,  410 

Roger  Infans,  a  writer  on  the 
CompotuM,  flourished  1124,  89 

Roger  of  Salisbury,  flourished  in 
1160,227 

Roncerauz,  the  romance  of,  120 — 
123 

SiSWULF,  an  Anglo-Saxon  traveller 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1102,  37,  his 
description  of  a  Storm,  40 
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Salisbury,  John  of,  see  John 

Samson,  abbot  of  Bury,  471 

Samson  of  Canterbury,  320 

Samson  de  Nanteuil,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet,  who  translated  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  129 

Schoob,  of  Lanfranc  at  Avranches, 
2,  and  at  Bee,  4,  of  Athelard,  94, 
95,  AVilliam  de  Conches,  com- 
plaint of  the  degenerated  state  of 
the  schoob),  174,  the  school  of 
Robert  de  Melun  at  Paris,  201, 
John  of  Salisbury's  account  of  his 
studies  in  the  schools  of  Paris, 
231,  John  de  Hauteville's  account 
of  the  Parisian  scholars,  253, 254, 
Nigellus  Wireker*s  account  of  the 
English  scholars  at  Paris,  356 
Fitx- Stephen's  account  of  the 
sdiool  at  London,  364,  school  at 
Dunstable,  449,  school  of  William 
du  Mont  at  Lincoln,  463 

Scientific  writers,  Gerland,  16,  Ro- 
bert bishop  of  Hereford,  18, 
Gerard  archbishop  of  York,  44, 
Philip  de  Thaun,  86,  Roger  Infans, 
89,  Athelard  of  Bath,  94,  Robert 
de  Retines,  116,  William  de  Con- 
ches, 173,  Roger  of  Hereford,  218, 
Alfred,  220,  Daniel  de  Merlai,  227 

SERLOr  several  writers  of  this  name, 
312 

Simeon  of  Durham,  an  historical 
writer,  died  soon  after  1129,  101 

Simon  du  Frbsne,  the  friend  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  349 

Stephen  Harding,  the  founder  of 
the  Cistercian  order,  died  1134,85 

Stephen  de  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died  1228,  442,  his 
disputes  with  king  John  and  with 
the  pope,  443,  444,  his  literary 
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William  bishop  of  Durham,  died 
1096,  a  natiTe  of  BayeuZy  21 

William  Fitz-Stbphsn,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Becket,  362 

William  of  Malmbsburt»  the 
historian,  flourished  in  1140,  134, 
his  works,  135 — 142,  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
138,  139 

William  du  Mont,  died  1813, 
chancellor  of  Liocoln,  463 


William  of  Newbury,  bom  1136 
died  1208,  407 

William    of   Peterborough^  flou- 
rished in  1168,  S03 

William    the  Pilgrim  (GuiielmuM 
PerepinuM)  419 

William  of  Ramsay,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  John,  424 

William  of  Rievauz,  died  1 146, 180 

William    db  Wycumb,  prior  of 
Lanthony,  317 
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